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PREFACE 


There is no break in subject-matter between this volume and its 
immediate predecessor, and their division is purely a matter of physical 
convenience. Perhaps therefore they might better have been called 
Volume 1 IV parts 1 and 2’, but since they are in fact two separate and 
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however that what was said in the previous preface e about the general 

of Plato, its aims and methods, applies 
d not be repeated. No interpreter of 
Plato can feel fully satisfied with his work, if only because of the 
inevitable choice, whether to make the main part of the exposition an 
analysis and appreciation of separate dialogues or a synthetic or 
systematic treatment by subjects. I do not regret the decision for which 
I gave reasons in my last preface, but as I also admitted, there are draw- 
backs in either method. In the present volume (ch. vii) I have tried to 
do justice to the modern school of interpreters who see Plato as from 


his early days a systematic thinker with a settled doctrine of first 
u near urhich thanaoh we can now 
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rough the veil of Aristotelian and later criticism and 
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he dialogues, but as will appear, 
I cannot repard the thesis as established beyond question, whereas on 
the other hand I do perceive, and hope I have brought out, a number of 
lines of genuinely philosophical development in the dialogues them- 
selves. (It is this development which I hoped would save volume Iv 
from appearing, as it did to one critic, more like a series of monographs 
than parts of a continuous history.) On the question of arrangement see 
also my ‘Postscript’ (ch. 1x). 


I shor uld like to express Mv tha nks to friends who hav ve read some oOo 
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my chapters on the dialogues and made valuable suggestions, many of 
which I have sdopted to the great improvement of the chapters con- 
cerned. Vol. 1v ch. vit (Republic) was read by Sir Desmond Lee, and in 
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Preface 


the present volume ch. 111 (PAilebus) by Professor Sandbach and 
Dr G. E. R. Lloyd. Dr Lloyd also read ch. tv (Timaeus) and Dr T. J. 
Saunders ch. v (Laws). To Dr Saunders in particular I owe a number of 
useful references which had escaped me. For these as for all other chap- 
ters, however, I remain solely responsible, especially as I did not adopt 
every suggestion offered. To Miss B. M. Gorse I am indebted for three 
things: her impeccable typing, her classical education, and a friendship 
extending over many years. 
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the abbreviation Pol. indicates the latter work. 


XVI 


CRATYLUS’ 


If you are on your guard against taking names too seriously, you will 
be richer in wisdom as you grow old. Plato, Pol. 261e 


Date. The placing of this dialogue immediately after the Republic is not 
intended as a pronouncement on its date, which, like its purpose, has 
been a matter of lively debate. Earlier critics (¢.g. all five in Ross’s 
table, PT/ 3) thought it an early dialogue, before Phaedo, Symposium, 
Phaedrus and Republic, and von Arnim’s stylistic studies made him date 
it around 390, before Plato’s first Sicilian visit, though others (see Ross, 
ib. 4-5) had seen affinities with later dialogues. Ross himself argued in 
1955 for an early date, and Taylor thought it earlier than any of the 
‘great dramatic group’, even the Protagoras. But since the fifties the 
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argument from apparent affinities in content with the so-called ‘critical 
group’ (Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman) has won much 


more favour, though still without unanimity. Runciman 962) places 
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style and less sophisticated treatment a nd thinks Phaedrus i is later, Luce 
(1965) takes it as preceding Phaedo and Republic and Brentlinger (1972) 
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ollil puts it before Symposium, LMwueCukYe aliu Republic 9 Ao in iy5i did 
Méridier. On the other hand Owen (1953) thinks the argument at 
439d8-9 ‘alone would vindicate its place in the critical group’, Kirk 
(1951) and Allan (1954) put it contemporary with Theaetetus, and 
Schadewaldt (1971) also argues for a fairly late date, as an immediate 
preliminary to the critical group. In 1953 Jowett’s editors disputed his 
comparatively early dating of the Cratylus and emphasized its affinities 
with the later dialogues.? 


2 ‘Ref, not supplied in the text are: Ross, R. Int. de Phil. 1955; Taylor, PMW 75; Runciman, 
PLE 2 and 129; Luce, Phron. 1965, 21 and 36; Méridier in his Budé ed., 46; Owen, SPM 323 
n. 3; Kirk, 4/P 1951, 226; Allan, 4/P 1954, 272; Schadewaldt, Essays Merlan 3-11; Brentlinger, 
AGPA 1972, 116 n. 13 Jowett, Dial.4 111, 10 n. 1. For a conspectus of views before 1941 see 
Leisegang, RE 40. Halbb. 2428. He himself, like Méridier and Wilamowitz, found it impossible to 


Spra ch phil. 1 1972, 234-308. 
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Cratylus 


Lest it appear that the arguments for an early or late date depend on 
giving chief weight to style or content respectively, it should be added 
that an important argument for the earlier date concerns the stage which 
has been reached in the doctrine of Forms. Thus Méridier, Ross (P7/ 
18-20) and Luce (Phron. 1965, 36) have maintained that they are not 
yet fully transcendent or ‘separated’ (Aristotle’s word) from particulars, 
a view which would of course put the Cratylus before the Phaedo. 

The above selection of opinions will suffice to justify Crombie’s 
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certain’ (ZPD 11, 323). More even than most, it is a u unique and self- 


contained whole. 


Dramatic date. It is usually thought (see e.g. Méridier 46) that the 
dialogue contains no indication of when the conversation was supposed 
to have taken place, but Allan has argued (4/P 1954, 272-4) that it was 
during the last year of Socrates’s life. 


Characters. Apart from this dialogue, we know of Cratylus only from 
Aristotle’s statements that Plato was acquainted with him in his youth, 
and learned from him the doctrine that everything was in flux, which at 


enma time he held ina mnre evtrame farm than that tau oht hy Heraclit tu 
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himself. (See vol. 111, 201.) Plato too speaks of him as a Heraclitean 


(437a1, 440d-e) and even attacks Heracliteanism in the extreme form 
in which Cratvlus himself (according to Aristotle) h 
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are in flux, they cannot even be spoken of (439d). Scholars have found 
difficulty in reconciling this with all the beliefs ascribed to him in the 
dialogue, and some have sought to avoid it by assuming that Plato is 
only using his name to makea veiled attack on someone else. Antisthenes 
was a favourite guess in the past, but is less popular now.! Though in 


separate Crat. from Euthyd, Nakhnikian has argued persuasively for the priority of Crat. to Tht. 
from their respective treatments of Protagorean and Heraclitean views (R. of Metaph. 1955-6, 
308 f.). Latest of all, Kahn (Exegesis 15 4) in 1973 agrees with Ross in placing it near the beginning 
of the middle group. 

t ‘Tn fact the Antisthenes-theory is almost dead’ (Kirk, 4/P 1951, 238). A useful list of reff. is 
given by Levinson in R. of Metaph. 1957-8, and a summary of those in favour by Méridier (44f.), 
whose sensible conclusions should be noted. Since Levinson mentions Derbolav as supporting it, 
it is fair to say that in his later book (Sprachphil. 1972, 30f.) he concludes that all attempts at 
identification rest on such scanty evidence that to decide between them is to act on faith rather 
than knowledge. 


Cratylus 


general highly suspicious of such conjectural identifications,! I have 
tried to show in vol. m1 (p. 215) that the central theory of Plato’s 
Cratylus, that names have a natural affinity with their objects, was also 
upheld by Antisthenes, as, certainly, was the impossibility of false 
speaking. The importance which he attached to language is indicated 
by his pronouncement that the basis of education was the study of 
names.* Since the nature and use of words was a favourite topic of 
discussion among the Sophists (vol. 111, 205f.), there were probably 
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gestion is 5 that the etymological theories of ‘Cratylus’ are directed 
aginst Plato’s own gifted pupil Heraclides Ponticus. This was put 
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base ¢ des plus fragiles’.3 Protagoras has also had his turn,4 and is men- 


tioned in the dialogue itself as an expert on ‘the correctness of names’, 
whose central doctrine identifying appearance with reality is rejected by 
Hermogenes (391 c, 385 e—86c). It was a leading theme of vol. 111 that 
the Sophists shared a common scepticism resting on a plausible inter- 
pretation of Heraclitus’s flux-doctrine.5 At the same time they were 
fascinated by the compulsion of Eleatic logic, as is plain from Gorgias’s 
use of purely Eleatic arguments to maintain the equally paradoxical 
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impossibility of falsehood seems to have rested 4oth on the Heraclitean 
assertion of the identity of opposites (vol. I11, 166, 182 n. 2) and on the 


Parmenidean dictum that ‘what is ot” cannot t be uttered. For "their 
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criterion’ for any comparative assessment of ‘adgements about the 


" See vol. 111, xiv, 310f., 323, 347. 

* Vol. 111, 209-11, cf. Crat. 383 et al, (natural rightness of names), 429d (impossibility of 

falsehood). 

3 Budé ed. 41, where reff. for the thesis and its critics will be found. It is an odd coincidence 
that the father of Heraclides should have been called Euthyphro (Heraclides fr. 3 Wehrli, where 
see W.’s note). See also Skemp, 7MPLD, 2f. 

+ First argued by Stallbaum. See Derbolav, Sprachphil. 30 and 297. 

5 Though H. himself would not have drawn the same epistemological conclusions for 
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for these vol. 1, 425, 415, and cf. vol. 111, 185. Jackson (Praelections 17-19) has some judicious 


remarks on the question whether the theory of the natural rightness of names goes back to 
Heraclitus himself. 
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Cratylus 


sensible world and human affairs.' It is a reasonable conclusion that 
Plato found Cratylus the Heraclitean a suitable character through which 
to criticize prevailing beliefs of the Sophists about the relationship 
between words and reality. How far the historical Cratylus shared their 
linguistic doctrines we cannot be sure, but at least it is unjustified to say 
with Warburg and Heinimann that because the Sophists were not pure 
Heracliteans, Heracliteanism and etymology were unconnected until 
Plato himself combined them in the person of Cratylus. 
ADDITIONAL NOTE: CRATYLUS, HERACLITUS AND THE 
CORRECTNESS OF NAMES 

For the view just mentioned see Heinimann, N.u. PA. 54. In the exchange of 
views between Kirk and Allan in 4/P 1951 and 1954, I do not find either 
entirely convincing. It is difficult to believe with K. (p. 244; cf. Allan 281 f.) 
that Aristotle’s accounts of C.’s Heracliteanism (Metaph. 989a29 and 
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precarious. K.’s view is influenced by his belief that Plato regularly mis- 

represented Heraclitus, on which see vol. 1, 488-92. His argument that in the 

dialogue C. only welcomes Heracliteanism because it supports his belief in 

the natural c correctness of names, not vice versa, is weakened by th 
isb 
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tus HCE 11 118 Bf) K. actually argues that H self did believe that names 
give some indication of the nature of their objects and bear an essential 
relation to it. The crucial passage is fr. 48 (Bids-Bios). (Others quoted by 


Heinimann and Kirk offer less compelling evidence.) Contrary to what 
Heinimann says (0. C. 55), this does n not t denv the view of names attributed to 
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C., which was not that names commonly in use are correct, but that they are 
attached to things by convention (383), being either the name of something 
else or mere noises. Heraclitus with his example of the bow may have meant 
the same, but more probably he used it to illustrate his doctrine of the 
identity of opposites: life and death are the same (fr. 88; vol. 1, 445 f.). 


Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus and brother of Callias the wealthy 


8. 


patron of Sophists (vol. 11, 31 and Iv, 216), was a close associate of 
Socrate s who according to Plato was one of those present during his 
last} N prison. Xe enophon says he had also been at the trial, and 


he 
had oreviously tried to persuade Socrates to give some thought to his 


t On ‘abolition of the criterion’ as a mark of the Sophists, see Gorg. fr. 3 DK (vol. 111, 195 f.). 
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The dialogue 


defence. He appears again as a participant in Xenophon’s Symposium. 
Diogenes Laertius called him a follower of Parmenides, but this is 
doubtful, and perhaps an inference from his appearance here as the 
opponent of Cratylus.' Otherwise nothing is known of his views apart 
from what is here attributed to him by Plato, who represents him as a 
young man with no great aptitude for philosophical discussion. Both 
the respondents are depicted as younger than Socrates (429b, 440d), 
but Cratylus shows much more self-assurance and tenacity in main- 
The dialogue? 
(Direct dramatic form) 


Hermogenes and Cratylus have been arguing about the status of names3 
in terms of the current nomos—physis antithesis,4 and agree to refer the 
dispute to Socrates. Hermogenes holds that they are merely conven- 
tional labels imposed by agreement or custom (nomos) and changeable 
at will, whereas Cratylus, he says, claims that everything has a naturally 
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Name, LLiIv. Sarlne 10f 
in current use. Hermogenes cannot understand what he means, and he 
refuses to explain himself. Socrates as usual disclaims knowledge but is 
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rest of the dialogue falls into two parts, carried on with Hermogenes 
and Cratylus rspective’y 
t Phaedo 59b, Xen. Apol. 2 and 3, Mem. 4.8.4, D.L. 3.6. That the last is an inference from 
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3 I shall in general keep ‘name’ for the Greek évopa, even though ‘word’ would sometimes 


be a more natural translation. As Robinson said (Essays 100), there is no exact English equivalent. 
Examples in Crat. include proper names, nouns, adjectives and even adverbs (427¢), and in 
Soph. (262a) (though not always) they are distinguished from verbs. Thus P.’s use approximates 
more to Mill’s than to present usage. (Mill, Logic bk 1 ch. 2.) M. Roth has a good discussion, in 
an unpublished Illinois dissertation on the Crat. (1969), 33-6. 

* In vol. 111, 206 n. 2, I followed Fehling in saying that the contrast is not between @voe and 
Géce1, (So also Robinson, Essays 110ff.) This is literally true, but not really important. The 
contrast is between names which are formed 9vo«t (i.e. although man-made, they possess a 
natural rightness to which the makers conformed) and @éo« (only). I think therefore that any- 
thing known about 9vo1s versus 6éo1s on this matter is relevant, e.g. Simpl.’s statement (in Catt., 
Schol. Bekk. 43b31) that the Pythagoreans said names were vce not @éoe1, 


Cratylus 


(1) Discussion with Hermogenes: there is a natural correctness of names 
(385 a—427d). Hermogenes repeats his belief that what even a single 
individual chooses to call something is as much its name as any other. 
If I call ‘man’ what everyone else calls “horse’, no one can challenge me, 
though its ‘public’ name is different. But he admits that speech may be 
true or false, and it follows, says Socrates, that the components of 
speech, including names, must be true or false.’ If each object has as 
many names as anyone chooses to give to it, so long as he gives them, 


Protagoras must have been right in saying that things themselves are 
only what they appear to each one of us. They agree in rejecting Pro- 
tagoras, but the only alternative is that every existing thing has a stable 
nature or essence (ovcia) of its own, irrespective of our beliefs about it. 


Actions too (Socrates proceeds) are realities, whose character is 
shown by the fact that we can only perform them as, and with the 
instruments which, their nature demands, not according to our own 
whim. You cannot cut with a box of matches or light a fire with a knife. 
Speech is an action, performed with words which are its proper instru- 
ments just as shuttles are for weaving. They have a dual function, 
(2) communication (lit. ‘teaching one another’), and (4) the distinguish- 
ing or differentiation of one real thing from another.? Any tool, to 
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names are no exception. Since (as Hermogenes has said) they are the 
product of nomos, their 1 maker must have been a lawgiver (nomothete), 


rest of all human craftsmen.3 


44 bw 56 
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Taking the analogy a step further, when a carpenter makes a shuttle, 
he has in view its function, and if one breaks under his hand he does not 
take the broken one as his model but ‘the sort of thing which is fitted 
by nature to be a shuttle’, which we may call the ideal shuttle (‘ what a 
shuttle is in itself’, 389b). Within their generic function shuttles serve 


t The truth or correctness of a name, as S. says later, depends on its revealing the nature of its 
object (olév tot 1d wpdyua, 428e). 

2 S. is continuing the analogy from weaving: as the shuttle separates (Siaxpiver) the threads, 
so names separate the realities which they name. 

3 There have of course been plenty of lawgivers, but S. is speaking of the expert, whose names 
will correctly distinguish the essence of their objects, and as we know, for P. this is none other 
than the philosopher. S. is running rings round poor H., who will not of course see this point, and 
apart from that, he takes nomos to mean law, when H. obviously used it in its other sense of 
custom. Goldschmidt’s defence (Essai 62f.), that the two concepts were indissoluble in the Greek 
mind, fails. Nomos as custom is not the work of a nomothete. 
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The dialogue 


specific ends, for fine or coarse weaving, in wool, linen or other 
materials. Each must be given both the generic form and the character 
(physis) suited to its specific purpose. Similarly the master name-giver 
must put the name naturally formed for each purpose into sounds and 
syllables as well as keeping an eye on the ideal name. Different syllables 
may be used, as the same tools (say two hammers) are made out of 
different pieces of metal. Provided they are correct in form, they serve 
their purpose equally well, and so do names whether in Greek or 


whose instructions the maker must work, is the user—weaver, musician, 
a rudder, a sailor; and the user from whom the name- 
maker must take his instructions is the dialectician, the skilled asker and 
answerer of questions. Naming is no light undertaking. Things, as 
Cratylus says, have names by nature, and their giver must look to the 
natural name of each thing and be able to put its form into letters and 
syllables. 

Hermogenes would be happier about this if he knew what ‘natural 
correctness of names’ meant. He has forgotten that Socrates is just a 


fellow-enquirer, and ‘correctness of names’ is the province of Sophists. 


However, even Homer and the other poets can teach us som 


Homer speaks of different names given by gods and men,! and pre- 
sumably the gods know the right one. Without meddling i in such hig 
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son, Scamandrios and Astyanax.? Both are Greek, and since Hector 
means ‘holder (or sustainer)’ of the city and Astyanax ‘lord of the 
city’, obviously Astyanax is right, on the principle that son resembles 
father, as a lion’s cub is called a lion. This does not always work. Even 
in nature there are freak births, and a pious man may have an impious 
son. In that case Theophilos (‘ God-friend’) or Mnesitheos (‘mindful- 
of-God’) are incorrect names for him. The correct one would signify 


t As examples S. quotes //. 20.74, 24.291 and 2.813 f. 

2 Il. 6.402f. S. says that because the Trojan men called him Astyanax, it must have been the 
women (the sillier sex) who called him Scamandrios! Unless there was an alternative version now 
lost, he was relying on H.’s imperfect memory of Homer to pull his leg, for in Homer Hector 
himself called the boy Scamandrios. The derivations of Hector and Astyanax are of course 
correct, and in fact most Greek proper names have a transparent meaning. 
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the opposite. Others are merely examples of wishful thinking, like 
Eutychides (‘son of good fortune’). (This example comes to life when 
we read a funerary inscription in which a dead man called Eutychides 
complains that he was wrongly named. See Luce, CQ 1969, 225.) On an 
earlier point, we see how little the material constituents matter, for 
Hector and Astyanax have scarcely a letter in common. Similarly 
Jatrokles (‘famous physician’) and Akesimbrotos (‘healer of men’), 


though so different in sound, are both correct names for doctors.' 
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Socrates now 
other names or words also reveal the nature of their objects. He, the 


ignorant, has been filled with a miraculous wisdom, doubtless caught 
the in 
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ing.3 Tomorrow he will exorcize the spirit ‘through some priest or 
Sophist’, but today he will exploit it. Beginning with some basic words 
—god, man, soul,4 body—he passes to the gods, of whom he avers that 
a claim to know their true names would be blasphemous: we can only 
say what was in the minds of men when they gave them their names. 
In spite of this, he proceeds as if the known names do reveal the gods’ 
real natures, e.g. Demeter means ‘the giving mother’, Pluto means 

‘wealthy’ and his other name Hades ‘ knowing There follows a purely 
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souls that are freed from the body and its insane desires, and keeps them 


spellbound by the riches of his wisdom. Hephaestus is ‘obviously’ 
Phaestus (‘lo ord of light’). the first svllable bei 
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addition. “Probably—until you get another idea’, says Hermogenes. 
‘Well, to prevent that, ask me about Ares.’ 


* For different languages (cf. 389d-90a) S. gives no examples, but ‘Zimmermann’ and 
‘Carpenter’ might be said to reveal the identical nature of their nominates as workers in wood (the 


latter originally 9c 4 maker nt chariotc) Ac surnames, S. would enyu they 2re only coarrect far 


latter origi: as a maker of chariots). As sur would say, they are only correct for 
families pursuing this trade. 

2 These obviously cannot be fully recounted in an English summary. A few will be included as 
illustrations, and for the whole collection I would refer (though without necessarily agreeing with 
his conclusions) to Boyancé in REG 1941, who goes through them in detail to prove his point 
that they are to be taken seriously, especially for their religious significance and as evidence of 
P.’s debt to the Pythagoreans. See also Dummler, Akad. 131ff., Haag, P.’s K. ch. 4, Goldschmidt, 
Essai 185-99. 

3 P's real opinion of Euthvohro has din the Euthyphro. See especially vol. 1v, 107 


S Tea opinion Or cutnypnro nas Not earea in tne Luthypn ode &s pecially VO1. IV, 1071. 
* After very reasonably connecting y 4 with ¢ dvapuyoo, “he abandons this for a wildly im- 
plausible etymology on the grounds that ‘Euthyphro would be more likely to approve it. 
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But the gods are a dangerous subject. Let Hermogenes ‘learn the 
mettle of Euthyphro’s horses’! in another sphere. So they turn to the 
heavenly bodies, seasons and elements.? On ‘fire’ (jp) the muse of 
Euthyphro deserts Socrates, and he falls back on the idea that it might 
be a loan-word from a non-Greek source, possibly Phrygian.3 (This is 
invoked again for the intractable kakon (‘bad’) at 416a and dphelimon 
(‘beneficial’) at 421c, but dismissed at 425e-26e, along with the 
hypothesis of corruption through age, as merely an ingenious device to 
of explanation.) 

After this section Hermogenes remarks that Socrates is making great 
progress, and he replies with satisfaction, ‘Yes, I do seem to be far 
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so.’ They pass to the virtues which, like some of the gods, seem to have 
been named by Heracliteans, for they all have to do with movement and 
flow, e.g. dikaion (‘just’) is really diaion (‘penetrating’) with a & for 
euphony. In this part, Hermogenes says, Socrates seems to be only 
repeating things he has heard, and Socrates replies that he will now try 
to fool him into believing that he is being original. His derivation of 
techné, which involves removing the ¢ and inserting an o between ch 
and n and n and e, seems even to Hermogenes a bit far-fetched. Ah, 
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from lapse of time but from unscrupulous titivating. People with no 
respect for truth have distorted them for euphony in all sorts of ways 
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remove letters at will, any na name can be fitted to any object, so Hermo- 
genes as a wise overseer must check them in the cause of limit and 


probability.4 


t An adaptation of //. 5.221f. Perhaps here the steeds which bore E. up to his heavenly 
visions, like Parmenides (vol. 11, 7). 
2 A point of interest for P.’s cosmology was noted by Boyancé (REG 1941, 147). At 410b—c 
S. mentions five elements, distinguishing air from aither as in Epin. (981), whereas in Jim. (58d) 
aither is a form of air. No one has thought of using this to help in dating the Crat. Neither shall I. 
The distinction is in any case plain enough in Phaedo (109b). See vol. 1, 270-2, and pp. 284f. 
below. 
3 S. says the Phrygian word for fire is very similar to wUp, and Méridier noted that in Armenian 
tis ‘hur’, and the Armenians were thought to be Phrygian colonists. Phrygian did contain words 
milar to, or identical with, Greek, including xaxév itself. See Mon. As. Min, Ant. 4, nos. 16, 17, 
16, 239-43. 
+ This invitation to act in direct opposition to his own theory H. accepts with a meek ‘I should 
like to’ (414e). 
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But he mustn’t be too pedantic or he will unnerve Socrates just as he 
is reaching his climax. More astonishing etymologies follow until 
Hermogenes is moved to remark that names become pretty complicated 
under Socrates’s hands. That, says Socrates, is the fault of those who 
made them, and he proceeds unabashed. Derivations rain ‘thicker and 
faster’ as he nears the end, most of them offering remarkable confirma- 
tion of the Heraclitean view of the world as all flow and movement, for 
they contain these ideas in their roots:? in fact, he says, the ancient 
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—on—has as simoly lost an z. It should be ion, ‘going’, and Heraclitus i is 
right again!) Socrates has ‘knocked them to pieces manfully’, says his 
admiring partner, but what of short, simple words like ion itself? Well, 
one could always claim foreign origin or irremediable distortion, but 
such excuses are cowardly. A new procedure is needed. 

The problem is this. So far we have explained names by analysing 


them into their elements, but some names are simple and elemental 
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(compound) names revealed the nature eof their nominates by means of 
the primary. How do the primary names do it? 
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by gestures, e.g. lightness or upward ¢ direction by raising the hand, 
heaviness or downward by lowering it, miming their nature, and 
similarly with a galloping horse and other animals. Perhaps then a 
name is a vocal imitation of something. This is not to say that to utter 
‘Baa’ or ‘Moo’ is to name a sheep or a cow. So far as a thing has sound, 
shape or colour, its imitation is the province of music or painting. But 
besides sensible qualities, everything (including cclour and sound 
themselves) has an essence. If one could imitate that through letters and 


‘swiftest in motion’ (417b-c). 
2 Goldschmidt aptly compares Phaedo 79c: the soul grows dizzy and confused when it relies 
on the bodily senses, which can only show it what is constantly changing. 
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syllables, then names could make plain what each thing is. The next 
question therefore is whether this is possible. 

The method we must suppose to have been followed by the ancient 
name-givers is this. First the simplest units, letters, are classified into 
vowels, consonants and semi-vowels, and the vowels into their sub- 
divisions. Then the objects to be named are similarly analysed to see if 
they too can be reduced to elements? which will show what they are and 
whether they can be referred to types like the letters. The next step is 


etters to the objects3 according to t 
either one to one or combining the letters in syllables. From syllables 


are built nouns and verbs,4 and from them a great and splendid whole, 
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be, as a living figure is composed by the art of painting’.5 

The present task is to split up language once more into its com- 
ponents to see whether primary as well as secondary names were 
rightly given. To complete it is beyond us, and the very idea that letters 
and syllables can reveal things through imitation will sound ridiculous, 
but unless it is true the whole theory of ‘correctness of names’ must be 
abandoned. To Socrates his own conjectures sound arrogant and absurd, 
but he gives them faute de mieux. 
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of mouth and tongue in pronouncing them, Thus the rapid vibration 
of the tongue in r suggests motion (so flow in ‘river’, also ‘run’, ‘rush’, 


‘tremble’, and violent actions like ‘strike’, ‘cru ish’, , break’). 6 From 

t Semi-vowels (neither pwvievta nor &p0oyya) include liquids and nasals (Haag, P.’s K. 12). 
Aristotle’s examples are s and r (Poet. 1456b26). The subdivisions of vowels are presumably the 
Greek equivalents of a ei o and u, and are only mentioned exempli gratia, for there is no reason 
why the consonants should not be similarly specified. (At Phil. 18b—d, where the division of 
letters into vowels etc. is attributed to the Egyptian god Theuth, he is said to have subdivided all 
classes, nct vowels only.) 

2 As words to syllables and they to letters. P. uses otorytia both for elements (422a) and 
letters of the alphabet. 

3 424d 5-6. Cf. eg—5 Ta oTolyeia Evi TA TPdryyaTa ErroicoueE. 

4 dfjua in this context is a verb, as at Soph. 262d, though at 399a—-b Atl @iAos is a Piya. 
(Cf. 4211.) See vol. 11, 220f., for this and the exaltation of the Logos (speech). Perhaps one 
should also remember the supremacy of the Logos in Heraclitus’s philosophy. 
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further study. 
®° IT have suggested English examples for amusemer.t: sometimes a translation from the Greek 
will serve, sometimes not. (Not even S. can bring xlvnors itself into line, 426c.) 
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‘breathy’ letters (f,; s, 7) come ‘windy’ words—‘zephyr’, ‘puff’, 
‘sizzle’ and so on. D and ¢ compress and hold up the tongue, hence 
words like ‘stop’, ‘bind’, ‘stand’.! With / the tongue s/ides or s/ips, 
whence these and words of similar import (‘level’, ‘sleek’), whereas g 
arrests its motion, so that the combination indicates stickiness (‘glue’). 
A and é are ‘big’ letters, hence ‘large’, ‘length’; and of course o is for 
roundness as in ‘orb’, ‘ovum’ (Greek 66n, egg). 
But what has Cratylus to say to all this? 


(2) Discussion with Cratylus: Truth is not to be got from names (428c— 
40e). Cratylus is is delighted with Socrates’ s ‘oracles’, by whomsoever 
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wisdom, and to test it will go over the ground again. The premise 
stands that correctness of names lies in their power to reveal the nature 
of their objects. Their purpose then is instruction, which is an art, 
practised, as has been said, by lawgivers; and will not some of these be 
better at their profession than others? Cratylus will not admit this: no 
law is better than another,” and so it is with names. They are either 
correct or not names at all. So if someone calls him Hermogenes he is 
not even uttering a falsehood? No, for false speech is impossible. To 


speak falsely would be to sav what not ‘and to sav what is not is not 
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to say anything,3 but only utter meaningless sounds. 
Socrates starts again. Names, we agree, are imitations of their objects. 


Pictures too are imitations, and (a) they may be wrongly attributed: 


eee a /- _— a an 


one may mistake a portrait of a man for one of a woman. Cratylus 
retorts that the cases are not parallel, but Socrates presses the agreed 
point that both pictures and names are representations. One can say 
‘man’, pointing to a picture of aman ora woman, and this is what he 


t S. made the point much earlier (393 d—e) that provided the operative letter is there, the name 
is correct even if others are added. Thus ‘beta’ is allowable as the name of the letter 4. 

2 This sounds an astonishing statement, but (a) Grote (P/. 11, 534 n. qg) drew attention to 
Minos 317¢, where the author makes S. himself claim that a bad law is no real law, but only seems 


so to the i ignorant, and to Xen. Mem. 1.2.42—-6. (4) It accords wien Protagoras’ s opinion that what- 


ever a city thinks right és right for it so long as it thinks so (Tht. 167¢, vol. 111, 172). (c) Possibly 
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ultimate dependence on ‘Parmenides has been adduced to show that our C. was not ‘the Heraclitean, 
but Protagoras and Antisthenes were hardly followers of Parmenides. (Cf. pp. 3f. above.) The 
problem of ‘saying what is not’ is deliberately shelved (429d), and only solved in Soph. 


I2 


The dialogue 


means by false attribution. (6) By means of drawing and colour, a 
painter may produce a good or bad likeness. So too one who imitates 
the essence of things through letters and syllables may not get them all 
right, making a bad (inaccurate) name which yet is a name. Cratylus 
sticks to his guns. A name cannot be wrongly written. Either all the 
letters are right or it is not a name at all, for the alteration has made it 
something else. 

That is true in some cases, replies Socrates—a number for instance. 


UL 
different number.'! An image, on 


the contrary, must differ in some 
respect from i its original. If s¢ some god co 


uld reproduce Cratylus in every 








W 
image or copy of him [such as a painter 
two Cratyluses. 

Names, then, as copies, cannot be perfect, or they would be in- 
distinguishable from their objects, which is absurd. Inappropriate 
letters may be inserted in a name, and names in a sentence, and inappro- 
priate sentences may be included in a composition. Yet the subject is 
still being named or spoken about so long as its general stamp (tUtros) 
is retained, as Hermogenes and Socrates were saying about letters.” 


Cratvlus agrees that this 1 is re nable, but witho out wantine to quarrel 
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about it, still stubbornly denies ‘that a ‘faulty name is a name at all. 

Patient Socrates starts again from the first premises. A name indi- 
indicate by resembling the object. The only alternative is the view of 
Hermogenes that the name-makers had prior knowledge of the objects} 
and assigned them names by an arbitrary convention which alone 
authenticates them. It would not matter if they had named ‘small’ what 
is called ‘large’. Cratylus is emphatic that the resemblance-theory is the 
right one. 

t This might be thought perverse, the point being not that instead of ten one might write nine 


or eleven, but that one might distort the name ‘ten’ (assuming it is correct) by saying or writing 
e.g. ‘teen’ or ‘tine’. But although the word deka for ten occurs in full in the text, we have to 
r 
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2n. 1 above. 
3 Note how S. slips in something that H. never said. At 438a he will make C. say it and thereby 
get him into a corner. 
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Cratylus 


Then the letters (elements) of names must also bear this resemblance, 
and we agreed that r represents motion and hardness, / smoothness and 
softness. Now take the Greek word for hardness (sk/érotés). In Eretrian 
dialect it ends in r, but we understand each other though s and r have 
different import. Also we understand it as ‘hard’ although it contains 
an /. ‘Well, as you and Hermogenes said, letters get wrongly inserted 
in course of time, but we understand the intent through custom.’ And 


what i is custom but convention? At the least it means that letters can 
A: tnt a&rooAt.Ae aN rnhkia ct rv UT rhi cht hae, hax<ra Mm rTaca 
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an ideal language names would always re 

things are, convention plays a par too. 
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objects is so close that names are the . only source of information and “he 
who knows the names knows the objects too’. This applies to the 
discovery of new knowledge as well as the communication of acquired. 
But surely, in original research, to take names as a guide to realities is 
dangerous. What if whoever bestowed them did so under an erroneous 
impression of what they stood for? But this on the Cratylean theory is 
impossible: he must have known the truth, or they would not be names 
at all. Besides, look at their consistency: Socrates himself has argued 
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o guarantee of rightness if the initial hypothesis i is faulty: (5) it is 
doubt fu ; whether the implied Outlook i is consistent. Words so far 
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others suggest the opposite. 

Besides, if names are the only source of knowledge, how could the 
first namer make his names with knowledge of the objects? Cratylus 
can only suppose that they were given by some infallible “power 
greater than human’, and therefore must be right. Any others (like those 
suggesting a static world) are not names at all. All very well, but if two 
sets conflict, what are we to do? Names can no longer help us, and we 
need other criteria by which to judge the truth about existing things 

and see which set of names is genuine. It must therefore be possible to 
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t Here S. takes a number of words, e.g. those for knowledge, enquiry, faith, memory, and 
conversely ignorance, licentiousness etc., and thinks up fanciful etymologies to show that the 
‘good’ words are derived from ‘standstill’, ‘rest’, ‘stopping the flow’ and so on, and the bad from 
‘going with the god’, or ‘following realities’. Clearly their inventor was no Heraclitean! 
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learn of realities otherwise than through names, and if possible, surely 
also best. That is, we should understand them directly, through them- 
selves, or each other where they have affinities. Things unrelated to 
them cannot signify them.' Names at the best (as all have agreed) are 
copies of realities, and it is more enlightening to learn from an original 
both about itself and the accuracy of the copy than to learn from a copy 
its own success as a likeness as well as the original it represents. How 


this is to be done—how to discover realities not through names but 
dire ctly—is probably beyond our comprehension. 

Asa final question, if the name-makers did act on a belief in universal 
and continuous flux and motion, were they right? N ot if what Socrates 


‘dreams’ (and Cratylus says “must be so "’ is correct, namely that there 
is an absolute beauty and absolute good, ‘and so with all existing 
things’. It is these that demand our attention, not particular beautiful 
things and the question whether they are in flux, but beauty itself, 
which never changes. What is continually changing cannot be spoken 
of or known. We cannot say ‘this’ or ‘such’; it is not anything, for if it 
stays the same for a moment, it is not changing. Nor can we know it, 
for even as the knower approaches it becomes something different. 
Knowledge itself cannot exist. Either it remains the same (which con- 
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changing, it will no longer be knowledge. No, if there is always a 
knower and a known, if there is beauty, and goodness and nd every other 
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Whichever view is right, no man of sense will trust to names and 
their makers as proof that everything runs like a leaky pot or a cold in 
the nose. It may be so, but the question calls for more hard thought. 
Cratylus promises not to shirk this, but all his study so far has confirmed 
him in the Heraclitean view, and he hopes S. will think it over too. 


t Lit. ‘What is other than and different from them would signify not them but what is other 
and different.’ The meaning and reference of this are puzzling. Does P. no longer believe that all 


reality is akin (Meno 81)? Or is it a hint that names do not after all resemble realities, as S. has 
all along said they do? Rut i in the verv next sentence he reneats this. 


2 See further on this passage pp. 81 f. below. 


Cratylus 


Comment' 


This is real dialectic, with Plato at his most teasing in his effort to make 
us think. To examine the topical question of ‘correctness of names’ 

from all sides, he has taken full advantage of the dialogue form. It 
enables him to set out opposing theories, to show that neither is wholly 


right and conclude only that the matter needs more thought. Socrates 
is as wayward and wicked as he has ever been, taking fir rst one side and 
Lat 
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Plato was trying to do, but in fact he leaves no doubt what was im- 
portant to him. Throughout the discussions his own convictions (no 
eh jin an at amnna thn La thinke ahenerd in ‘he 


familiar to us) flash i ut among tnose ne tninks apsurd, in th 
unique way which we know from his treatment of Sophists like Hippias, 

and are openly and plainly stated at the end. His choice of the status of 
names as subject had a double motive: first, it was a recent topic of 
debate among Sophists on which he could show up their errors with 
his favourite blend of seriousness and humour (especially the latter), 

and secondly it affected his cherished doctrine of Forms. '(Proclus, In 
Crat., p. 3 Pasqu., remarked that to understand the correctness of names 
was a necessary preliminary to dialectic.) 
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name was not confined to professionals but is attested by many passages 
in Greek literature, especially tragedy.” Since it is foreign to our 
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vice in pointi 
indeed inevitable assumption it was at the time (P/. 1, 287f.), and we 
need not be surprised at the Heraclitean Cratylus accepting it, even if 
we suspect that it is Socrates who puts into his head the welcome 


thought that any etymology can be made to support the flux-doctrine. 


» 


1J gladly acknowledge that in addition to published sources I have received help from a 
notebook of Cornford’s containing notes on the Crat. References to Cornford in what follows 
are to these notes. 

2 Kirk (HCF 119) mentioned some examples from tragedy, which could easily be multiplied. 
A good one is Eur. Tro. 889f., connecting Aphrodite with &pwv, ‘foclish’, instead of the more 
usual Epos, ‘foam’, which S. retains at 406d, though calling it her ‘playful’ name. There is 
evidence that Democritus, who certainly theorized on language (vol. 111, 474-6), et etymologiz 
the names O1 f gods (fi \Ir. 2). Kahn has pointed out that this t (00, and the e emphasis on na me 
etymology in the fourth-cent. Orphic papyrus from Derveni, illustrate an extant fashion O 
explaining divine names allegorically which, if we knew more about it, might throw light on S.’s 


behaviour under the influence of Euthyphro. See esp. Crat. 4o1 ff. and Kahn in Exegesis 155 f. 
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Conversation with Hermogenes. In his discussion with Hermogenes, 
Socrates constructs a theory, such as Cratylus (who has so far refused 
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CxXpianatio night bring against hi nh, O 
rightness. Hence he gives it a Heraclitean basis as agreeable to Cratylus, 
who in fact declares it all much to his mind 


‘ 
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‘horse’,? though all the world call him ‘man’, Socrates himself in the 
Charmides gave Critias licence to use any name he chose, provided he 
made clear what he meant by it. Grote accused Hermogenes of con- 
tradicting himself, because convention and agreement imply an inten- 
tion to serve communication, which they would not do if everyone had 
his private vocabulary. But Hermogenes has not mentioned communi- 
cation, and at 388b is unable to say what a name is for until Socrates 
prompts him. His present point is different, that the sounds in ‘horse’ 


can St as suitably indicate a man asa horse. If others acquiesced 1 in the 
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change, nothing would be lost, for there is no natural affinity, as 
Cratylus would claim, between a thing and its name.? 

A fallacy of division? At 385 b Socrates argues that just as statements can 
be true or false, so can the names of which they are composed. Robin- 
son comments ts tha the argument is ba d, ‘for names have no truthvalue, 
and the reason given for saying th at they d do is a falls acy O f division ’.3 
He thus offers two objections. (a) Socrates’s words imply the universal 
proposition that if a whole has a certain characteristic, so will its parts. 
This is obviously a fallacy. (6) Socrates is wrong in this particular case 


because names have no ‘truthvalue’. Here we should note the definition 
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‘agreement’ (ovvOdKn, SuoAoyia) and ‘wont’ (460s). He is u ually thought to be con fusing two 


7 oO “ee ON S ~ 
theories of names, the ‘Humpty Dumpty’ one that the name of anything is what I choose to call 
it, and the more serious view of language as a social institution with word—thing correlations 
conventionally established by the tradition of a particular language (Kahn, Exegesis 158f.). 

2 Cf. B. Heath, JPA 17 (1888), 195. 

3 Essays 123. S.’s statement had already been called a sophism by Steinthal in 1890, and 
defended by Goldschmidt, Essai 51f. R. has been challenged by Lorenz and Mittelstrass in Mind 
1967 and Luce in CQ 1969. (One must of course avoid the petitio principu of replying that it is 
validated by the theory of natural names, which is what S. is using it to prove.) Aristotle too 
distinguished between names and propositions by saying of a name: ‘‘‘ Man” signifies something, 
but not that it exists or does not exist’ (or ‘is or is not the case’, gotiv 7 ox géotiv De int. 
16b 26-8). So P. says that one can point to a portrait and say ‘man’ or ‘woman’, thus conveying 
information or misinformation. 
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of ‘true’ at 385 b7 (remembering that a/éthes means ‘real’ or ‘genuine’ 
as opposed to ‘imitation’, as well as ‘true’ in describing statements: 
see p. 69 below): ‘a true Jogos is one which speaks of (or describes) 
things as they are’. In Greek eyes names themselves (including proper 
names, nouns and adjectives) fulfilled this condition,’ and as we have 
noticed, most Greek names are transparently descriptive. Another 
example, quoted | by Luce (/.c. 225), is Aesch. P.V. 85 f.: ‘Falsely do the 


gods call you Prometheus’—Prometheus meaning ‘foresight’. For 
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ves the s 
hilosophos, and it was easy to believe that when simple they had the 
same fa nction, even if it was now difficult to detect. This is what 


Socrates is going to try to demonstrate. It is also true that a single name 
or word can serve as a statement, as ‘Cratylus’ answers the question 


‘Who is that?’, ‘ Walking’ answers ‘ What is he doing?’ As a newspaper 
heading, ‘Parliament’ gives information, true if above a report of pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, false if above the report of a murder. It would 
be unfair to object that a word so used is virtually a statement, or implies 
a Statement, e.g. “Cratylus is walking’ or ‘What follows is a parlia- 
mentary report’. Only one word is uttered, and that word gives the 
information. Plato is not speaking of words apart from any context, but 


Hermogenes and Protagoras (386a). Hermogenes need not have worried 
about his reluctance to accept Prot t tivism,3 for his own 
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theory of names by no means implies it. He holds that there exist 
objects with permanent and definable characteristics, e.g. (to take the 


* A note of Cornford’s is worth transcribing here: ‘The use of &An61s is only intelligible by 
keeping its definition in mind, 16 t& évta Aéyeiv 7 éotiv. (a) If the dv in question is a relation 
between two things, the corresponding speech i is a proposition affirming such a relation. (4) If the 
év is a thing, the corresponding speech is a name. Just as the proposition is true if it rightly 
reflects the objectively existing relation, so the name is true if it rightly reflects the objectively 
existing thing, i.e. speaks of it # €ot1v. This it can do if, and only if, the material (sounds) has 
a natural (Uo) correspondence with the forms of things (ovolat) as is shown to be the case at 
434a~D. 

Cf. Luce’s 1969 article passim, esp. 2241.: name, Dy being uttered in a context, 1.e. as 
L- Ly ee 
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Richardson, ‘True and false names in the “‘Cratylus”’’, Phron. 1976. 


3 For Protagoras’s relativism or subjectivism see vol. 111, 183-8. His relation to Euthydemus 
(introduced here at 386d) is mentioned at 186 n. 1. 
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example from Phdr. 260b) ‘tame animal with the longest ears’, but that 
it makes no difference whether you call it donkey or horse, or for that 
matter ‘blip’ or ‘cump’, since any name is only an arbitrarily chosen 
label. Protagoras’s theory was that though language is constant, and 
two men refer to the same sensation when they say ‘cold’ or ‘warm’, 
one may may feel cold in the same situation in which another feels 
warm. They cannot contradict each other, not because one man has a 


private langu uage in which ‘cold’ is the name for the sensation which 
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Protagoras is dismissed very briefly here, for Plato is after other game. 
He gets his turn in the Theaeterus. 


Essence and form. At 386d—e, Hermogenes agrees with Socrates that, if 
Protagoras was wrong, ‘things must have a certain stable essence (or 
being, ousia) of their own, not in relation to us, dragged this way and 
that by our own imaginings, but as naturally constituted, in themselves 
and in relation to their own essence’. It will be convenient to take here 
some other passages in which the Platonic Socrates gives his own view 
on objective reality and its relation to names. 

423e: ‘Don't | you think each thing fas an essence just as 1 
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rightly said to “be 3? 


393d: The prec ise syllables and letters do not matter ‘so long as the 
essence of the object prevails and is revealed in the name’. 


422d: ‘The correctness of the names we have reviewed meant that 
they revealed each object as it was.’ Similarly 428e: ‘We agree that the 
correctness of a name means that it shall show the object as it is.’ 
438d: The discussion has now shown that names by their formation 
appear to give contradictory explanations of reality, so ‘we must look 
for something else’ to show us ‘the true nature of existing things’. 
There is also the statement of the twofold function oft names at 388b: 
they are instruments used for (a) informing, (6) distinguishing things 
Finally there is ; the much discussed passage 38Geff., where Socrates 
introduces the well-worn analogy from the crafts which made him so 
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Cratylus 


unpopular in real life. A name is an instrument used for a purpose, just 
like an auger or a shuttle, and it is the purpose which the shuttle-maker 
has in mind as he shapes his wood. The proper definition of a shuttle is 
not ‘a piece of wood of such-and-such shape and dimensions’, but ‘a 
tool ideally fitted to separate the threads’. This therefore may be called 
‘the shuttle itself? or the ezdos ‘shuttle’ (which to Hermogenes, a 
Socratic but not a Platonist, could mean either form, appearance, or 


class, species), and this is, or should be, the object of a definition, what 


a snut tie essen tially iS L509 V 5)— he old IVULl rati ic 1€SsOn aS exe mplified 


e.g. in Hippias Major and Meno. Moreover, since she re are different 
shuttles for different materials and styles of weaving, | the maker of an 
individual shuttle must give his wood both the general ezdos o 
and the specific character (pAysis) required for its special work.! 

In the context of the dialogue the application to names is this. Steel 
(to borrow an illustration from Cornford) is used to inscribe stone, a 
diamond to inscribe glass. Fur each purpose the eidos of cutting tool is 
put into a different kind of matter, and, owing to the different quality of 
the material to be treated, the diamond is shaped into a point for 
scratching, the steel into a blade (chisel) for chopping. The general 
eidos ( 3908 5—6) or essence (389d 6-7) of a name is to be an informative 
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sharp point or flat blade, appears in the difference between significant 
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letters (r = motion etc.), each combination of which indicates a 
partic cular kind of things. The difference in matter (as between the steel 
1 


_ 


ee 
of two chisels), which can be ignored, is the difference between (a) a 
Greek and a foreign combination of letters with the same meaning, or 
(6) two Greek combinations with the same meaning, like Hector and 
Astyanax, or zatros (physician) and akestér (healer). At 390e the true 
craftsman in names is he who ‘looks solely to that which is the natural 
name for each thing and can implant its form in the letters and syllables’,? 


but it has just been said that he can only do this by working under the 


t This may be an indication of how Socrates thought that the relativity of the concept ‘good’ 
was compatible with the notion of a general ezdos. See vol. 111, 463 ff. 

2 Aristotle (De int. 17a1) said that what is kat& ovv@rKnv cannot be an épyavov, His point 
seems to be the one made acutely by Crombie (EPD n, 477), that ‘whereas the function of a 
shuttle does determine its form, the function of a name does not’. Here P.’s whole argument, 
supported by the examples of ‘imitative’ letters, is that it does, but by the end of the talk with 
Cratylus he has shown that his own view coincides with Aristotle’s and Crombie’s. 
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Once again we see the teleological (that is, practical) basis of all 
Socraticism and Platonism.? We also see how easily the Socratic view 
developed in Plato’s mind into the belief in independent Forms existing 
prior to their material instantiations, for obviously the function of a 
shuttle preceded any actual shuttles; that is to say, no shuttles would 
have been made until someone had felt the need of an implement of 
that kind to do the work he wanted done. The Cratylus provides a 
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character or essence but an ideal. It is what the weaver and the carpenter 
‘look to’ and embody in their material as far as they can. Plato adds 
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that Form which he looked to when he made the broken 


one’. Strang3 quotes a fascinating modern parallel. The ‘standard yard’ 
was made in 1760. In 1834 it was damaged, ‘and the commission set up 
to replace it decided to reconstruct it as accurately as possible in terms 
of its certified copies’. But in this they contravened an act of 1824 ‘that 
the restoration should be in terms of the length of a pendulum which, 
swinging in a vacuum in the latitude of London, should have a periodic 
time of two solar seconds exactly’. That was the ‘Form’, to which both 
maker and replacer had to ‘look’. 
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ing pendulum suggests the world of sense, where accuracy is never 
more than approximate. (Cf. his treatment of astronomy, vol. Iv, 524.) 


at 


t According to Ross (P77 19), at 389c¢3—-G6 and 390b 1-2 P. speaks of a skilful carpenter as 
succeeding [completely] in embodying the Form in particulars. In the first passage he is pressing 
the words too hard and ignoring the point, which is only that the function of a tool demands that 
it be given an objective form or character, irrespective of our whims, if we want it to perform that 
function. You may find a hammer a more pleasing object than an axe, but if you want to chop 
wood you must subdue your aesthetic leanings and fit an axe-blade to the haft and not a hammer- 
head. In the second passage P. is actually saying that nor the artificer but the user of his product 
knows ‘the ezdos proper to a shuttle’. 

2 Socratic before it was Platonic. See vol. 111, index s.v. Socrates: teleology. 

3 In Plato (ed. Vlastos) 1, 188. He develops the theme as a fatal objection to P.’s ‘ paradigmat- 
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In the Cratylus, as in the Phaedo, a Form (a) is both logically and 
temporally prior to its instantiations, (4) represents a perfection to 
which they can only approximate by imitating, or as he says elsewhere, 
‘sharing in’ them, (c) is an object of intelligence, not of sense.! (For the 
last point see 423 d—e, where sensible colours and sounds are contrasted 
with the essence of colour and sound.) At the same time, the vocabulary 
of this doctrine has so much in common with the Socratic (as exem- 
plified in the Euthyphro, vol. 1v, 114 ff.) that Hermogenes can follow 
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became a serious stumbling-block, of which Plato does not yet seem 
aware. At present it serves as an illustration, whose philosophical pit- 
falls have not yet struck him. His interest is not in weaving, but in the 
ethico-aesthetic Forms in which Socrates dealt—the Good, the Beauti- 
ful and their similars (439c). (Cf. vol. tv, 548-51.) 

If the function of names is to inform by distinguishing the essence of 
things, they become in fact potted definitions, and a definition is of 
necessity universal, a statement of the eidos,3 which means both 
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t The question whether P.’s doctrine of Forms had advanced so far in Crat. has led to much 
discussion. An early sceptic was Ritter (NV. Unters. 262ff., esp. 266). Ross (PTJ 19) says P. ‘has 
not yet reached the point of thinking that an Idea is never perfectly exemplified, but only imi- 
tated’, and Luce that the Craz. ‘constitutes ... a stage distinctly prior to the position reached in 
the Phaedo’ (Phron. 1965, 21: in a note he refers to other opinions). Contrast Hackforth (Phaedo 
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9): ‘Surely Plato could hardly have used plainer language to indicate that he conceives the Form 
as existing apart from its particulars, and indeed before any of its particulars.’ He adds a criticism 
of Ross. Cf. however the strikingly similar language at Gorg. 503d, and Dodds ad loc. 

2 The point brings out well the difference between the Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions 
of form. For Aristotle too the form is both logically and chronologically prior to the product, 
because it must pre-exist in the mind of the maker (Metaph. 1032a32—b 1). 
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Mill’s wo rds (Logic, bk 1 ch. 8, 6), ‘all definitions are of names, and of names only , ‘So Hospers, 
Phil. Anal. 54: ‘In these cases [i e. what are claimed as real definitions], what is defined j is always 
a word or a phrase—a symbol. The language of ‘‘essence”’, however, may mislead us into think- 
ing that we are defining things’, and Russell and Whitehead, Pr. Math. 1, p. 11 (quoted by 
Abelson in his article ‘ Definition’, Ency. PAil. 2,319): ‘A definition is concerned wholly with the 
symbols, not with what they symbolize.’ Moore on the other hand (Pr. Eth. 6-7) calls this kind 
of definition comparatively unimportant except in lexicography: the definitions he wants are 
“those which describe the real nature of the object or notion denoted by a word’, only possible 
when the object or notion is something complex. Both Antisthenes and Plato had anticipated him 
in the latter point (see vol. 111, 211 f. and ZAt. 201 d-202b). It led him to conclude that ‘good’ 
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essential character (like owsia) and class. This is why Plato concentrates 
on common nouns rather than proper names. Even in the case of 
portraits he speaks (improbably) of mistaking a man’s for a woman’s, 
not (as would seem more natural) one of Hermogenes for one of 
Cratylus. In his etymologies he includes both, but once the proper 
name has been explained as descriptive of an essence, it immediately 
puts its holder in a class: there are many lords of cities besides Astyanax. 
It is the typos, general character or stamp, which the name must show 
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realities, as Plato sees it, is made clear in the second part of the dialogue; 
but to say that ey deal with essences is at least to this extent true, that 
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generalize (vol. IV, 429). 


The etymologies.! These are a bewildering and sometimes ludicrous col- 
lection. They reminded Crombie of Lewis Carroll, and certainly some 
are in the same class as the Gryphon’s association of ‘lesson’ with 
‘lessen’. Others are on sound lines and even correct, and the whole 
section is a regular encyclopaedia (as Goldschmidt called it) of Plato’s 
knowledge of earlier and contemporary lore in physical science, 


cosmoloov anthropology, and phi ilosophical a ndr elio g10US ideas. The 


common element in the etymologies of - 391 o-427d i is that all are made 
to support the Heraclitean and Cratylean theory of cosmological flux. 


(See especially 411.) No one knows how seriously to take them. One 
can hardly accept the correct or reasonable derivati ons as evidence 
when they are treated as exactly on a par with the silly ones. Grote, it is 


true, argued that in Plato’s eyes none were extravagant, and cited 
examples of derivations apparently meant seriously elsewhere.? Never- 


was indefinable, and P. to say that whereas dialectical argument was an indispensable preliminary 
to the grasp of its essence, the full comprehension of it could only be the result of an intuitive leap 
or sudden illumination. 

t ‘Greek etymologies are not to be compared with our scientific etymologies because they are a 
different thing; they must in fact be regarded as an attempt to ) penetrate the mystery of things: 


their meaning is philosophical, not linguistic.” (Untersteiner, Sophists 224 N. 42 ad fin.) 
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‘insensitive’ addit ion) and 244C olwviotixt) from ofnatis, vols and lotopla (though even Grote 
has doubts about this), Zim. 43c aic8nois from &tooe, 62a Bepudy from Kepuorrizetv. But 
Taylor (Comm. 269, 432) calls both Zim. examples ‘fancies’ or ‘sportive’, and it is incredible that 


those from Phdr. had any serious philological intent. At Zim. 45b, P. offers for {yépa the deriva- 
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theless—to cite one example only—I do not believe Plato thought the 
name of Kronos to be derived from the clean-swept purity of his mind 
(396b). a 
Others have maintained that although individual etymologies may 
be bad, they illustrate sound principles scarcely out of date even today.' 
Such are the effect of euphony (404d) and other changes in use, and the 
necessity to seek out the oldest form (418e), the beginnings of compara- 
tive philology (especially at 410a), ‘sound-symbolism’ and the clear 
ocai gesture is 
from the cruder onomatopoeia. Yet the principles themselves mix sense 
and nonsense. Women, for instance, are said to be, or to have been, 
cularly fond of the 
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i and d, and to be especially conserva- 
tive in their speech (418b-c). We may note too that Socrates himself 
finally rejects the resort to foreign origin as ‘escapist’ (426a), and about 
sound-symbolism (more accurately imitation of essences through 
movements and positions of the organs of speech), which he admits 
seems ridiculous, he does not say that it is a true explanation but that it 
is the only rational way to defend the correctness of primary names 
(which in fact neither Hermogenes nor Plato himself believes in). Its 


uselessness is subtly shown in the very course of expounding it, e.g. by 


the trie ohservation that even names with an obvious meaning mav 
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have been given for the wrong reasons (family connexions, wishful 
thinking) and have therefore no natural affinity with their nominates 


(2904d—e. 2907b). and that some names have been twisted to unintel- 


A 


ligibility by “people with no regard for tk 1€ truth’ until ‘any name Can 
be fitted to any object’ (414c—d). Again, the professed purpose of the 
exercise is to show that words are connected with their objects by a 
theory of significant sounds, yet after refuting Cratylus on the basis of 
his assumption that they are so connected, Socrates upsets the whole 
thing by showing that etymologies could as easily be made to support a 
tion from fpepov which at Crat. 418d he explicitly rejects. Other Platonic etymologies are given 


by Méridier on p. 18, n. 2. More impressive is the sober Aristotle: HA 493a22 bogus from 
looguts, EN 113.413 Sixaiov from Slxa, Phys. 198b22 avtépyatov from auto patny. Grote adds 
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MEevveiv Irom peTa TO vVvety, put ifr. 102 LAUSt SUBRBRLSLS tnat tnhis WaS not sAYristorme S OWN 1GCad. 
G. also quotes opinions from later antiquity to support the view that P. was serious. His 2nd vol., 
pp. 518—29 with their notes, should not be missed, if only as a brilliant display of scholarship. 
t See e.g. Jowett, Dials. 111, 2, Friedlander, P/. 11, 206 with n. 30, Pfeiffer, Hist. Cl. Sch. 1, 63f., 


Meéridier, Crat. 26. 
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theory of immobility as one of flux, even offering contrary explanations 
of the same word.! 

Finally, whether or not either single examples or general principles 
are defensible, the idea that Plato meant them as a serious linguistic 
exercise is ruled out by the consistently humorous and ironic vein in 
which they are proposed. This I have tried to bring out in the summary. 
One of the things which has to be accepted about Plato and makes him 
so baffling a philosopher, and so delightful a writer, is the way that his 
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The right relation between names and reality. It may be that the termino- 
logy in 386e-88e closely resembles that at Rep. 596aff.,2 which 
ostensibly posits a single form (ezdos) for ‘every set of things to which 
we apply the same name’. This would conflict with Crat. 387b-—d, 
where Socrates points out to Hermogenes that ‘if a man speaks as 
things are intended by nature to be spoken of, and with the appropriate 


instrument [sc. namel his action—that is. his speech—will accomplish 


something. Otherwise he will be in error, and his action nullified.’ 
I hope I have shown, however, that the meaning of the Republic 
n 


passage is not quite what it appears to be on the surface. (See vol. Iv, 
weem VTLS, occ per ~ . °f.-; nerlien etn neewnen nn 400k .\ 
550.) Ine purpose of raing to essence (306 b—C), 


but a wrong name may be given, and it will then be untrue that every- 
thing included under it will have the same ezdos. If names are entirely 
conventional, there is no guarantee that a common name indicates a 
common idea. 

The Socratic conception of eidos and method of definition left a 
series of problems for Plato, of which he only gradually became aware, 
when the instability of particulars forced him to conclude that this 
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spite of 423e) can only imitate sensible attributes like speed, smoothness and shape, whereas 
essences or Forms are for Plato vont&, grasped by the intellect not the senses. And vonté are the 


only true objects of knowledge, therefore knowledge cannot be obtained from words. 
2 So Allan, 4/P 1954, 281. 
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‘Form’ was not only the general character determining a class but also 
a separate, perfect exemplar to which the particulars could only partially 
aspire. The Socratic method of induction from cases where the same 
term is currently employed (justice, courage, self-control are all virtues, 
therefore they must share a common characteristic ‘by which’ they are 
virtues) could be taken to assume that use of the same name points to a 
resemblance between things, i.e. it infers from names to things. It looks 
as if the Cratylus is designed to correct this mi isconception. In its 

xtreme form the assumption | | 
whoever knows the names knows the things 
‘Socrates’ argues: (2) Whoever ed 
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mistaken (436a—b);? (6) Knowledge of things cannot depend solely on 
knowledge of names, for there must have been a first name-maker, and 
how did he get his knowledge? Things then must be knowable, some- 
how, directly (‘through themselves and each other’) (438e),? and the 
correctness of names, as he said to Hermogenes, must be tested by their 
capacity to distinguish the essences, or indwelling nature, of things 
(422d). 


Cornford put forward a tempting p possibility, in terms of the earlier 
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the early theory must be 1 modified to render it independent of the 


caprices and imperfections of language. ‘Is not’, he continued, ‘this 
modification the chief difference between the earlier and later theories, 
the later being based not on common names or on language at all, but 
on natural kinds distinguished by observed characteristics?’ One 
thinks of Pol. 262b-—e, with its warning not to think you are dividing 
‘according to form’ because something is given a single name, or Tim. 
83 which speaks of ‘someone who can look at a variety of things and 
see within them a single genus justifying one name for all’. - 
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' He might, says S., have been wrong in his initial assumption; and the errors would multiply 
as he forced the rest into agreement with it, as occurs in geometrical proofs. The importance of 
testing a hypothesis in every way possible is brought out in Phaedo. See vol. 1v, 352f. 

* Haag p. 5 compares Tht. 186a—b. 
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Nevertheless this would be difficult to maintain. As an illustration of 
the earlier theory Cornford cited Rep. 596a about positing a Form for 
everything with the same name. But in the same dialogue (4542) 
Socrates distinguishes eristics, or sharp debaters, from dialectical 
philosophers as people ‘who cannot analyse their subject into its 
natural kinds (Sio1ipowpevoi Kart’ ef5n) but chase a contradiction in it 
through going by the mere name’.! The need to ‘divide by (natural) 
kinds’ has met us in the Phaedrus (vol. 1v, 428) and recurs here, when 
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which can be fitted to the natural divisions between things. It goes back 


to Socrates, and perhaps further. A passage from the Hippocratic De 
arte 2 is worth quoting: ‘I believe the zechnaz took even their names 


from their natures (ezdé), for it would be absurd and impossible to 
suppose that the forms originate from names. Names are conventions 
imposed on nature, but forms are not conventions but natural growths.’ 
As for Socrates, according to Xenophon he suggested that dialectic was 
so called because its practitioners in their converse ‘divided things 
according to their classes’ (S1aA¢yovtas Kat& yévn).? Evidently the 
method of definition by division, exemplified in the Sophist and 
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something with which Plato was familiar from the beginning. It and 
‘collection’ were never, even in their earliest stages, dependent 0 on 
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the “forms”? which sthey possess, have a e as-sabeantal n nature and 
hence a stability which enables the essence of each to be grasped, 


t The context is S.’s proposal that women and men should share the same occupations. To 
object that they are ‘different’ could be like saying that bald men and men with hair should not 
pursue the same trade. The question is, in what respect are they different? The mere name 
‘different’ is no help in determining the natures of men and women. 

2 Xen. Mem. 4.5.12. (yévos and elS0s are used indifferently in the passage on S1alpeots at 
Pol. 262d-e.) See also vol. 111, 440f. for S., and for the fifth cent. in general the ref. to Morrison 
on p. 204. Note in contrast to the Socratic kat’ ein Siaipeiv that Prodicus is more than once 
ironically lauded for his skill at dvdyata Bi0ipeiv (Charm. 163d, Laches 197d). De arte is 
arguing against those who would deny reality to the téxvat, especially medicine. I cannot 
believe that it is ‘after’ Plato, as some have suggested, rather than belonging to the fifth-cent. 
controversy over the status of names. (Heinimann, N.u.Ph. 160 dates it thus.) My translation of 
T& Svopata AaBeiv in vol. 11, p. 204 probably needs correcting. 
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described, and clearly distinguished from all other essences’.! As the 
Phaedo says (102), ‘Things take their names from the Forms in which 
they participate. ” 

But modern comment on Rep. 596a shows how easily it could all be 
misunderstood as making correct classification and definition depend 
on the accidents of nomenclature. Such misapprehension would have 
horrified Plato, as undoing his master’s work and striking at the very 
roots of the Socratic as well as his own belief in Forms, and the Crarylus 
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may be seen, not as a correction of his own earlier teaching but a 

defence of it against unjustified criticism, and perhaps a lesson for his 
pupils.” 

The upshot of the Cratylus is that names do give information by 

a 


distinguishing between classes or essences of things (‘It wasn’t 
burglar, only a cat’), but only if the essences are known beforehand 
(438a—b). We are left therefore with the problem of how we can know 
and distinguish between things in themselves. They must be known 


I Vol. 11. 440. Chere is an aroumen t about this which goes well back into the last century, and 
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in which prejudice has played a considerable part, as Stenzel rightly saw. " Reacting against it, he 
declared (PMD 80) that Rep. 45 4a in its context has nothing to do with the technical procedure 
of the division of a genus in Soph. P., he says, used the word S1aipetv even in the earlier dialogues 
to mean ‘division into parts’ (what else could it mean?), but it must have been quite different 
considerations that led him to the consciously-held theory of Soph. and Pol. Cornford too (PTK 
184f.) contrasts Socratic and Platonic methods in this respect, taking Meno as typical of the 
former, and Dodds (Gorg. 226) calls dtatresis a Platonic invention, though seeing it already (as one 
must) in Gorg. Soph. and Pol. certainly represent a development in technique, but I believe it is 
going too far to say that this has nothing to do with Socratic method and arose from quite 
different considerations. (Cf. esp. vol. tv, 430.) Cornford (PTK 180) says that ‘collection must 
not be confused with the Socratic muster of individual instances’, because it is confined to Forms, 
but S. himself (if, as Cornford does, we take P.’s earlier dialogues to illustrate his method) 
normally operated with forms or species as units. It is the main thesis of Sayre’s P.4M that there 
is no sharp distinction between the method of hypothesis in Phaedo or Rep. and the collection 
and division of the later dialogues: they are a single method in two stages of development. Ten 
years after the German original of PMD, Stenzel himself wrote (RE, 2. Reihe, 5. Halbb. 862): 


‘P, saw in the general notion of “‘ separating’ , sharpened perhaps by S., ~. ean earlier form of his 
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technical method of definition by diairesis.’ 

2 Wilamowitz (Pl. 1, 289) argued that P. himself had once been very attracted to the idea that 
the essence of things could be found in words, and the Crat. was written to rescue himself and his 
pupils from this illusion. He declares it wrong, but enjoys playing with it as only a man could who 
had ventured far on this ‘Path before discovering that it led nowhere. (One might think of S.’s 
reluctance to give up the ‘imitation’ theory of words at 535. Cf. also the evidence presented with 
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such strictures as Méridier’s (p. 33): ‘P. croyait avoir ses raisons, mais il est certain que du point 
de vue artistique |’économie de |’ceuvre en a souffert.’ 
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directly, ‘through themselves and each other’ (438e), but how to do 
this is set aside as a problem ‘too big for you and me’. It is reserved for 
the Theaetetus and Sophist. The obvious way would seem to be through 
sensation, whose claim to be called knowledge is fully discussed in the 
former. In the SopAist the hint that there is a definite relationship 
between the Forms (‘through each other’) is taken up and developed. 
From our knowledge of other dialogues, especia'y Phaedrus and 
Phaedo, we can see the answer which, so far at least, has appealed to 
Plato himself. Sensation must indeed be the starting- 
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Phaedo 74b). From sensations‘ all human being the power of 
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process of recollecting the perfect Forms which his soul saw when free 
from the body, until, having recovered them, he can use them as 
standards for his classification of things on earth. The effective re- 
semblance is not between things and their names, but between things 
and Forms, those steadfast, unchanging Forms which Socrates sud- 
denly brings in at the end and which Cratylus cannot deny—not, 
surely, because he held any Platonic theory of their transcendence, but 
as Protagoras did, because it seems absurd to say that there is no such 


raised by the Cratylu ¢: 
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that names reveal the nature of their objects by actually imitating them 
in sound? It is not decided by saying that the original legislator on 
names worked with a knowledge of the things named. Socrates’s own 
purpose (which as we have often reminded ourselves was ultimately 
moral or social) did not require any resemblance between words and 
things but only consistency. Assuming as he did that ‘justice itself’ 
existed and was immutable, it did not matter whether within a society 
it was called justice, dikaiosyné or Gerechtigkeit, provided its users 
indicated its true nature when they used the same word, having 
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was not worried by any distinction between these and pure 
sense-data. 
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that one meant ‘obedience to the laws’ and another ‘the right of the 
stronger ’.? 

Roth has pointed out? that not only are there two theories of naturally 
correct names in the Cratylus, but also, though not formally inconsistent 
themselves, they rest on inconsistent assumptions. The proper conclu- 
sion of the first is that a name is only correct if it makes clear the nature 
of the things it names; of the second, that a name is only correct if its 
letters and syllables imitate the nature of the thing named. In drawing 
the first conclusion Socrates insists th nd syllables chosen 
have no bearing on it whatever. At 390a the legislator on names does 
his work well provided he renders the form proper to each t thing ‘i in 
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even if ‘the force of a name is expressed in entirely different letters’. ; 
These are only the material, and the same form can be realized in 
different materials (389d—e). The validity of the second theory, on the 
other hand, obviously depends on the assumption that correctness of 
name is equivalent to correctness of vocal sound. At 433d—34a Socrates 
demands that Cratylus choose between the convention and resemblance 
theories as the only alternatives, and Cratylus naturally prefers the 


latter. which Socrates then (4) disnnutec by chowing that even if came 
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words indicate their objects by resembling them, others can do so by 
other means, and (4) makes fun of by showing that it could support a 


niverse as easily as Craty vlus’s own theory of flux. 
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So we reach the seriously meant conclusion of the whole dialogue, that 
names offer no help in discovering the essential natures of things, 
though they serve to communicate those natures when known. With 
cats and burglars this is easy, but not so with the supremely important 
Forms of Good, Beautiful and Just, and others which are the Platonic 


philosopher’s primary concern.3 
This point is made in the Crat. itself at 434e—-35 a. 


Diss. 1969, p. 88. (See p. 5 n. 3 above.) 
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Comment 
ADDITIONAL NOTE: AN IDEAL LANGUAGE? 


Since Benfey’s monograph in 1866, a question that has interested many is 
whether in the Cratylus Plato had in mind as an aim the creation of an ideal, 
artificial or technical language. This has been inferred from the analogy with 
the crafts, especially the comparison between carpenter and legislator and 
their relation to their respective overseers (390 b-d). Thus Grote wrote with 
reference to this passage (P/. 11, 506): ‘Plato aspires here to a philosophical 
language fit for those who conversed with forms or essences: something like 
...a technical nomenclature.’ And in modern times Weingartner (Unity 35): 
‘It seems that Plato was looking forward to a technical language which could 
reflect the classifications that result when dialectic becomes collection and 
division. ’ Runciman (PLE2 21, n. +4 to > P- 20) says U that G Grote was probably 
L: 


theoretically desirable though not existing in fact’, and supports this by 
reference to three other dialogues. I do not wish to continue the debate 
beyond what can be gathered from the above comments. The question is 


A” 
43 
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fusing, so that we must find something other than names to reveal the truth; 


and even if we could learn from them, there is a better way. If one must 
answer for Plato, therefore, it will be in the negative, but in a dialogue in 


which, on everything but the main point, he so skilfully covers up his tracks, 
it would be rash to dogmatize.! 
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The Seventh Letter (343 a) states that the names ‘round’ and ‘straight’ 
have no permanent validity, and could as well be reversed. They would be 
just as well established for those who changed them round. This is often 
quoted in connexion with the Cratylus, but it is dangerous to wrench it thus 
from its context, where it is only ancillary to a particular point, that nothing 
in the sensible world contains a pure quality unmixed with its opposite. No 
sensible circle, whether drawn or turned on a lathe, is perfectly circular. All 
contain elements of straightness as well. 
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t See also the iudicious remarks of Goldschmidt, Fssat 199-206. Since the above was written, 


Kahn has appeared on the same side (Exegests 167). ‘As evidence for ‘a vision of an ideal language’ 
Anagnostopoulos quotes 424c-25a. See his article on ‘The significance of P.’s Crat.’ in R. of 


Metaph. 1973-4, 327. 
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PARMENIDES, THEAETETUS, 
SOPHIST, POLITICUS 


INTRODUCTION 


With these dialogues Plato’s thought takes a remarkable turn. So far 
the figure of Socrates has dominated the rest and his point of view has 
prevailed. His companions are either convinced or at least silenced, and 
the reader is plainly meant to follow his lead. Secondly, the assumption, 
or hypothesis, of the existence of unchanging Forms—the Good, the 
Beautiful and the rest—which though separate from particular actions 
or things are in some way responsible for their being what they are, has 
never been challenged. It is received as something well known and 
accepted, and used as the basic premise from which deductions can 
safely be made. (Cf. especially Phaedo 1oob-c, Rep. 476a, Crat. 439¢.) 


Suddenly in the Parmenides we meet a new Socrates, a very young 
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separate Forms and particulars that “share in’ them, only to have it 
attacked by the old and famous Parmeniee’ who counters sa his argu- 


ter leavi g hi m helpless kin idly ers to Sive 
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him the lesson in method which he » 50 obviously needs. F For the first 
time, what we have come to regard as the corner-stone of Platonism, 
bound up with visions of an immortal soul and a place beyond the 
heavens, is itself made the subject of a searching examination. In the 
Theaetetus Socrates is again in the lead, but an attempt is made to define 
knowledge without recourse to the Forms, whose existence is scarcely 
hinted at in the main argument. As to Sophist and Poltticus,! Socrates 
is reduced to a silent listener, and the discussion is conducted by a name- 
less character tailor-made for the occasion. and described precisely asa 


mall 
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t This latinized form of the Greek word for ‘statesman’ (abbr. Pol.) is usual in England, 
though in some countries Po/. is used for the Republic (Politeia). 
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no eristic or logic-chopper and not afraid of challenging his revered 
teacher himself. In the Sophist he severely criticizes some people 
referred to as ‘friends of Forms’ for their belief that reality is change- 
less. There and in the Statesman the technique of defining by ‘collection 
and division’, explained in the Phaedrus (vol. Iv, 427-31), is refined and 
developed into the primary method of reaching a definition. 

Plato makes clear that he meant the four dialogues to be read in con- 
junction, and i in the order given above.! In both Theaetetus (183 e) and 
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JOphist \21 c) o\ocrates mentions Nis iong-past meeting with 
Parmenides. In the SopAist the three ‘speakers of the Theaetetus meet 
again “according to yesterday’s agreement’ and introduce the visitor 


who i 1c asked try explain tha 
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Sophist, Statesman and Philosopher; and the Statesman begins with 
explicit references to the Sopfist, and includes others at 258b, 266d, 
284b and 286b. Theaetetus talks to Socrates in the Theaetetus, to the 
visitor in the SopAist, and is present but ‘let off’ in the Statesman, 
where his place is taken by the younger Socrates, who has been 
silently present at the two earlier discussions.” 
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PARMENIDES 
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(1 
The Parmenides, especially its second part, has had the strangest fate 
of any of Plato’s dialogues. That he was a theist, deeply religious and 


with more than a ach o of mysticism in him, no one would deny; nor 
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would anyone be surprised at pneing the Phaedo, Phaedrus or Timaeus 
cited in evidence of this. But that the dry antithetical arguments of the 
Parmenides about the One, sophistic in form at least and inseparable, 
one would have thought, from fifth-fourth-century controversy, 
should have been seen as an exposition of the sublimest truths of 


theology, is surely one of the oddest turns in the history of human 
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t This is probably also the order of composition, but since they were thought out as a group, 
it is of no great importance. For their relation to Phdr. see vol. tv, 396. Campbell, it is true (77 ht. 


iv), gives his reasons for suppos ing that ‘It does not appear that at the time of writing» the 
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thought. Yet the Neoplatonists claimed to see in the One their own 
highest, ineffable and unknowable God, and as such it passed into 
medieval and later Christianity and into philosophy as far as Hegel. 
Even the analytic approach of the present century has its rivals, as in 
Wahl’s talk (1926) of a union of ‘transcendent mysticism and immanent 
pantheism’, and Wundt’s conclusion (1935) that ‘the Neoplatonists 
were not so far from Plato’s doctrine as is often believed today’. 
Today’ s disputes go a long way back, for Proclus himself divided 
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Date. Of its position in the series of dialogues enough has already been 
1. . 
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during Plato’s second sojourn in Syracuse after Dion’s exile, and if this 

is hardly susceptible of proof (cf. Taylor, introd. p. 2), the period 
370-367 is generally agreed to be very probable. It has also been 
asserted that the two parts into which the dialogue naturally falls were 
written independently at a considerable interval of time, and later 
stitched together. This is an old theory, revived by Ryle, if turning it 
inside out can be called revival, for according to the older view the 
second part was the earlier, whereas Ryle puts it later than the first.” 
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narrated dialogue, naming the speakers and with occasional mention of 
laughter and other descriptive t¢ touches, to > direct speech and the aban- 


donment of ql] nretence at narration It ot however decisi‘ Ve and the 
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denial of an original and organic connexion between the two parts has 
not found general favour. 


Dramatic date. Plato is at pains to place the main discussion in its 
temporal setting. Parmenides, grey-haired and distinguished-looking, 


t Wahl, Etude 43 and 88, Wundt, P.’s Parm. 26. Wyller’s work (1959 and later) has been 
described as ‘a strange mixture of Proclus and Heidegger’. See Tigerstedt, /nterpreting P. 143-7. 
Similar views are taken by Speiser (1937) and Huber (1951). For a brief historical summary of 
interpretations see Cornford, P. and P. v—ix, and for the Neoplatonists app. E to Taylor’s trans. 
and Wundt, o.c. 7-26. A more recent Neoplatonic interpretation of the Parm. is Hager’s in 
Der Geist und das Eine (1970). 

* Ryle in SPM 145, P.’s P. 287-93, correcting his earlier statement in SPM (p. 100) that 
‘there is a clear connexion between the two parts’. His argument for separation is rebutted by 
Crombie, PR 1969, 372. For the earlier view of Apelt, Wilamowitz and Wundt see Wundt, 
P.’s Parm. 4-7. 
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is about sixty-five, Zeno approaching forty, and Socrates ‘very young’, 
so their meeting must have taken place about 450. But this is now a long 
time ago, nor do we get the story at first hand. As presented, the whole 
dialogue is narrated by one Cephalus of Clazomenae! (otherwise un- 
known), who tells how he brought some fellow-philosophers to Athens 
to hear an account of the meeting from Plato’s half-brother Antiphon 
who had it from Zeno’s friend Pythodorus who was present. If 
Cephalus had to get it in this roundabout way, one can only assume 
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and Aristoteles—were dead, ane Antiphon’s narration took place after 
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Setting and characters. The involved introduction may indicate that 
Plato wanted to prepare a reader for the fictional nature of the main 
discussion, but it could equally well be intended to emphasize its 
importance, if a group of philosophers from the home of Anaxagoras 
thought it worth while to journey to Athens to hear it over fifty years 
after the event. In any case, as always, Plato enjoys the personal 


touches for which it gives an opportunity. Cephalus and his friends 
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et Glaucon and Adeimantus in the market-place, who confirm that 
theis half-brother Antiphon heard the discussion in his youth and took 
Oreat pa ins to learn it by hea art, f thot 
horses. Together they go to Antip 
settled the important matter of a new bit with his harness-maker, and 
grumbled about the difficulty of recalling the story now, he agrees to 
tell it. 

Zeno and Parmenides, on a visit to Athens, were staying with 
Pythodorus, at whose house in the Cerameicus the discussion took 
place. He is mentioned again in Alc./ as a paying pupil of Zeno,” and as 
an Athenian general his name occurs several times in Thucydides in 
connexion with events in Sicily during the Peloponnesian War and the 
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t The home of Anaxagoras. On the significance of this see Schofield in Mus. Helv. 1973, 4 
* But on the payment see Vlastos in JHS 1975, 155-61. 
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was Aristoteles, the youngest of the company, the Greek form of 
whose name will serve to distinguish him from the philosopher 
Aristotle. The unlikelihood of the idea! that by the name Plato intended 
to link his famous pupil and critic with some objections to the doctrine 
of Forms is shown by more than one consideration: (a) Plato takes the 
trouble to point out at 127d that he was the Aristoteles who became one 
of the Thirty Tyrants (known also from Xenophon, Hell. 2.3.2, 13 and 
46); (6) he was pretty certainly writing at about the time when Aristotle 
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Of the historical Parmenides and Zeno nothing. need be added here, 
it may be noted that the former is not a mere lay-figure. True, he 
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could he? He is the first in a long line of philosophers who have pro- 
pounded theories which they must ignore in practice. Could a solipsist 
act as such in communicating his ideas? But he suggests as subject for a 
dialectical exercise ‘my own hypothesis about the One itself’, and the 
main strength of his arguments in the first part lies in his historical 
denial of any possible connexion between the sensible and intelligible 
worlds, precisely the dilemma which Plato’s doctrine of Forms was 


designed to solve.3 


O 
ne 


Part One (12Ga—35d) 


Introductory conversation: Zeno’s arguments countered by the doctrine of 


Forms (7997d~—200) Zeno hac heen reading hic treatise the ohiect af 
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which, as he agrees with Socrates, Was [oO defend Pp armenides’ S thesis 


that “All is One’ (128a) indirectly by demonstrating that if there is a 
plurality things must have contrary characters, being e.g. both like and 
unlike, and this is absurd. Socrates counters with his familiar question: 
Are there not Forms of Similarity and Dissimilarity apart from particu- 


t Revived by Wundt (0.c. 5 n. 2) and several other scholars, including recently Koutsouyanno- 
poulou in Platon 1966 and Newiger, Gorgias uber das Nichtseiende (1973), 108. Against it see 
Taylor, trans. 129f. and Cornford, P. and P. 109 n. 1. Bury’s suggestion (]. Phil. 1894, 176f.) 
that Aristotle could have already been pressing the objections because he had only taken them 
over from the Megarians is more ingenious than convincing. 

2 On Zeno and his relationship with Parmenides see Vlastos’s article mentioned on previous 
page, n. 2. 

3 Schofield in CQ 1973, 44, sees P. as in the second part making Parmenides draw from his own 
hypothesis, and by Eleatic arguments, conclusions embarrassing to an Eleatic. 
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lar people and things, which are similar or dissimilar according as they 
partake in one or the other? There is no reason why a particular should 
not partake in contrary Forms, as Socrates for instance is one person 
but comprises many parts. It would be surprising if Forms themselves 
could exhibit contrary characteristics by combining with their opposites 
—Similarity with Dissimilarity, Unity with Plurality, Rest with Motion 
and so on'—but the difficulty raised by Zeno and Parmenides affects 
only sensibles, not the intelligible Forms which exist apart. 


two men. Zeno is dismissed in the Phaedrus as a ving demonstration 
that captious and contentious argument is not confined to lawyers and 


politicians. For Parmenides, who had changed the whole face of Greek 
philosophy, Plato had enormous respect tempered with fundamental 
disagreement.? 

The theory of Forms, as stated here and elaborated in reply to 
Parmenides’s questions, is exactly that of the Phaedo,3 so before en- 
countering Parmenides we may recall its chief features. Forms (1) exist 
apart from particulars, as changeless and eternal exemplars, accessible 
to the mind in thought, but not to the senses. At the same time (2) they 


are the causes of particulars being what thev are. though one cannot be 
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dogmatic about the relationship: particulars may be said to ‘share in’ 
Forms or resemble them imperfectly (74e), or Forms can ‘be present 


in’ or ‘associate with’ particulars (100d). (3) Hence one may distinguish 
between a Form in and by itself and its instantiation in a changing and 
perishable particular (102d). (4) There is a hint also of perfect instances 


of Forms, besides the Forms in physical beings, only mentioned in 


t This is plainly what S. means, though he has been thought to be denying any combination 
of Forms. T& totatra are pairs of incompatible Forms like Unity and Plurality. Cf. Hicken in 
SPM 191. 

2 For Z. see Phdr. 261d—e and Cornford, P. and P. 67f. (Note S.’s little joke at 128b: Z. 
denies the existence of many, and brings forward many arguments to prove his case.) For 
Parmenides, note S.’s expressions at Tht. 183e and Soph. 217c¢ modified by his fears in Soph. 
(216b) that an Eleatic will be a ‘god of refutation’, and the Eleatic’s own criticisms of his master 
at 241d and 242c. (Vlastos in JHS 1975, 150-5, sees rather differently the implications of Phdr. 
261 d—e.) 

3 The latest of many theses about the apparently severe criticism of the Forms in the Parm. is 
Zekl’s of 1975. He holds that what is offered for criticism is not the genuine theory but a ‘pale 
copy’ of it, the immature effort of a not very bright pupil. The criticisms therefore do not touch 
the genuine Platonic teaching. 
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connexion with mathematical concepts (‘the equals themselves’ 74c), 
which is taken up at Parm. 129b, ‘the similars themselves’.t (5) The 
Form itself has the character which it implants in particulars. Beauty, 
for instance, is also ‘the Beautiful itself’, the very perfection of beauty, 
and of Largeness it is said that “being large, it cannot bear to be small’ 
(102e). (6) The extent of the world of Forms is not discussed, but 
mention is made of Forms corresponding to value-concepts such as 
good and beautiful, relations (so that ‘Simmias is taller than Socrates’ 
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Shortness of Socrates’, 102b—c), mathematical concepts like quantity, 
length or number (100e-101c), and physical substances like snow and 


I. IV, 357 359): 

All these aspects of the Phaedo-theory are discussed in the Par- 
menides, but the omissions are at least equally striking. In the Phaedo 
the doctrine of Forms is unthinkable without the complementary 
doctrines of the human soul (mind) as immortal, periodically re- 
incarnated, and an intermediary between the visible world and the 
intelligible Forms to which it is akin (79d). The problem of how our 
minds, tied to bodies and living in the physical world, can have any 
contact with the invisible and changeless, is solved by supposing that 


when out of the bodv we had complete V1S1 10n of the Forms. of which 
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we may therefore be reminded by their imperfect and impermanent 
embodiments on earth, at first dimly, but by perseverance in the 


philosophic life ever more clearly. Inseparable from all this is the 
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constant association of the Forms with value. Not only do the moral 
and aesthetic Forms, as in many other dialogues, have pride of place, 
but the intelligible world is consistently lauded at the expense of the 
physical, and even in the case of Forms which might not seem to have 
any special value, such as equality or size, particulars are represented as 
‘wishing’ or ‘striving’ to be as their Forms are, but remaining ‘of less 
worth’ (74d-75e). 


I Identified by some with the Form, but cf Bluck, Phron. 1969 118, an nd Cornford. P. and P. 
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75: ‘quantities defined simply as equal and nothing else’. See also v ol. IV, 342-5. 
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Parmenides’s questions and objections (7.30a—356). With Parmenides in 
the lead, the discussion proceeds on Parmenidean lines, that is, by means 
of dilemmas, demanding a choice between two contradictory theses 
only, with no compromise or qualifications allowed. In the Sophist on 
the other hand it is led by an Eleatic heretic, who is not afraid to criticize 
this procedure of his master on the master’s own ground, namely the 
alternatives ‘being’ and ‘not-being’. This is the first hint that the 
Parmenides is intended as a stimulus to further thought, offering no 
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difficulties raised by Parmenidean logic. 
(i) Of what things are there Forms? (2306-e). When Parmenides has 
ve rified Socra tac ee thanrry na alzin river a Aids nr 
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one hand and the things that share in them on the other, so that there 
exists a ‘* Similarity itself’’ separate from the similarity which we possess, 
and a One and a Many’ and so on (130b), his first question concerns its 
scope. Apart from ‘what Zeno mentioned’, Socrates agrees that there 
are Forms of such attributes as beautiful and good. Concerning natural 
species and substances like man or fire he hesitates, and when it comes 
to ‘undignified and worthless’ things like hair, clay and dirt he feels 


that to posit Forms of these, besides the visible substances, would be 
absurd. He is. he admits, troubled by the thought that the same rule 
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should cover all cases, but retreats to things of * whose Forms he feels 
sure, and confines his study to them. Parmenides however attributes 
this to a vouthful lack of confidence in his own opinions: as his philo- 
ophy matures he wi 

In view + of the uncertainty surrounding the extent of the world of 
Forms, we may take this as representing Plato’s own attitude. Since 
hair and clay are classes of substance with a recognizable form or na- 
ture,! it would be only logical to assume a separate Form of each. 
Doubtless there is, but the Forms which interest him as a philosopher 
are not these, but the moral and mathematical, and those of the widest 


#2) 


t It may be that, as Crombie says (EPD u1, 330), P. regarded clay and hair as ‘indeterminate 
objects’, ‘matter left to its own devices’, corresponding to ‘no definite and intended character’. 
But (a) he would probably not have ascribed so sophisticated a view to the young S. of this 
dialogue; (4) that the point lies in worth or dignity is suggested by repetitions of the same 
criticism at Soph. 227b and Pol. 266d; (c) in any case clay is definable at TAt. 147c. (On Forms 
of clay and hair see also vol. tv, 549.) 
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concepts like Being, Sameness, Difference, Motion, Rest, which he 
deals with in the Sophist.t The comment allowed to Parmenides hints 
for the first time at something which acquired greater prominence as 
Plato re-thought the theory of Forms in his later dialogues, namely a 
doubt about its universally teleological orientation. Two passages will 
illustrate this: (i) Soph. 227b. Dialectic or philosophical method, in its 
quest for understanding through the detection of affinities, holds all 
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temptible than the o ther. (ii) Pol. 266d, after a reference back 
Sophist, says: ‘A philosophical enquiry like this one is not concerned 


with degrees of dignity and does not despise the sma 
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greater, but makes straight for the truth every time in its own 
way. 

When Parmenides’s questions become critical, they do not bear at all 
on the existence of the Forms, but only on their relationship to this 
world and to ourselves (as objects of our knowledge)—a reminder that 
we are listening to a man whose own philosophy allowed the existence 
of the intelligible only, and denied any connexion between it and the 


sensible world. Judge by reason alone: human senses and opinions have 
is the line of his attack 
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no validity at all. (Parm. fr. 7 3-7. ) This then 
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Once again he restates the doctrine , with an actual quotation from 


the Phaedo:? * there are certain Forms, and ot ther zune W which share | in 
them and are called by their names. What shares in S called 
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similar, in Largeness large, in Beauty and Jus stice beautifu 
Then come the difficulties. 

(ii) What shares in a Form must contain either the whole of it or a part 
(2.30e—32e). (a) How can it be as a whole in many separate things,3 
when it is a unity? Why not (says Socrates) as a day is in many places 


t On the extent of the world of Forms, a question which as Goldschmidt truly said ‘ne parait 
pas admettre de solution satisfaisante’ (Essai 201), some remarks have been made already. See 
vol. Iv, 359 (Phaedo), and 548-51 (Rep.), and this vol. 22 (Crat.). For assessments of the 
evidence in both P. and Aristotle see Ross, PT/ ch. 11, Joseph, K. and G. 65 ff. and the writers to 
whom they refer. In the late PAi/ebus (15 c) P. mentions as examples Man, Horse, Beauty, Good- 
ness. From Aristotle we learn that the subject was still unsettled and under lively discussion in the 
Academy. For the pronouncement on it in the Seventh Letter see pp. 407f. below. 

2 130e. Cf. Phaedo 102b. 

3 The question whether a Form can either be parcelled out among its instances or exist in each 
as a whole is posed again in PA:lebus (15b). 
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at once without losing its unity or becoming separated from itself? 
Ignoring this analogy, Parmenides counters with another: you might 
as well spread a sail over a number of people and say that it is one 
whole thing over many. The young and inexperienced Socrates has no 
reply to this, though in fact a material object like a sail is very different 
from a period of time,' which provides no bad analogy for a relation- 
ship which, as Plato saw and Aristotle deplored, can only be described 
analogically or metaphorically.’ 
(BY Assu that he ha 
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a portion of largeness sma 
by receiving a portion of Equality less than Equality itself, and finally 
if the explanation of a man being small is that he possesses a portion of 
Smallness, (i) Smallness (‘the Small itself’)3 must obviously be larger 
than its part, (ii) an individual is made smaller than before by having 
something added. 

The examples are taken from the Phaedo (102b—103 a), where it is 
said that if Simmias can be called both big and small, being bigger than 
Socrates but smaller than Phaedo, the explanation is that he possesses 


hoth T argeness and Smallness. the one in relation to the Smallness in 
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Socrates and the other in relation to the Largeness in Phaedo. 
Plato may well have thought that the theory in this form needed re- 


from it a string of absurdities. Each large thing will be large by 
T ct 
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thinking, or at least re-formulating, and especially that the notion of 
© en ew man nant Orr _1.%°1°%.._f... 2... °°... eat ne a oe  * J.D 
immanent Forms laid itself Open to misinterpretati n.4 But Parmenides s 


t T have no doubt that t\yépa in ordinary usage meant this, and that references to light or the 
sun are irrelevant. A Greek could of course say *\wépa E€tAapwe (see LSJ) as we speak of daybreak 
or broad day, but in either language, unless the context demands it, a reader would think of it in 
the sense in which we say that two events happened in different places on the same day. Mrs 
Sprague not unfairly compares Parmenides’s argument here with Dionysodorus’s analogy be- 
tween Beauty and an ox in Euthyd. (vol. Iv, 278). 

2 See further on this Crombie, EPD 11, 330f., 333. 

3 Parmenides uses the abstract noun ‘ Largeness’, but the adjectival forms ‘the Equal’ and ‘the 
Small’. This is not sharp practice on his part, for Plato has always treated the two expressions as 
identical; and it is essential to his theory in the Phaedo that ‘the Small’ (or the Form Smallness) 
cannot become large in any respect or in relation to anything else. 

4 I cannot here attempt a critique of Fujisawa’s thoughtful and challenging article on ‘“Eyetv, 
yetéxetv and idioms of “‘Paradeigmatism” in Plato’s Theory of Forms’ (Phron. 1974), in which 
he argues that a distinction between immanent character and separate form, and so between éye1v 
and petéxeiv, ‘is and will remain ultimate and fundamental in Plato’s theory’, and that Parm’s. 
point depends on confusing them. It would take an article of at least equal length. (But I do not 
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criticisms are based on the assumption, drawn from a crudely materialis- 
tic analogy, that an intelligible Form can be cut up and divided like a 
cake, whereas Plato had written in the Symposium (211b) that a Form 
is eternal and single, and that particulars share in it in such a way that 
while they come into being and perish, it does not increase or decrease 
or change in any way. 

(iii) First regress argument: the largeness of the Large (2312e-326). 


Parmenides suspects that the reason for Socrates’s belief in a unitary 
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detected a single character in t them all, and therefore that ‘the Large 
was a single thing. A glance back at the Meno or Euthyphro shows that 
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loug! 
what follows? If ‘the Large itself’ is large—and this seems obvious— 
it must belong to the same class as the visible large things, and so it and 
they together share the same characteristic, which on the theory will 
exist separately ; but it will also be large, and so ad infinitum. Each Form 
will not be single, but an indefinite plurality. 

This is the argument which has become known as the ‘Third Man’, 
being one of the arguments described under that title by Aristotle,’ in 


which ‘man’ is substituted for the ‘Large’ of the Parmenides. It involves 


the notion of the self-predication of Forms (as it has been called), and 
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(especially since Vlastos’s article j in 19547) these two, often under their 


abbreviated titles TMA and SP, have become a battlefield for com- 
mentators. Everv possible view has been both asserted and denied bv 


mentators. Kver y possible en botn asser 
scholars n modifying not o nly the views of others but also their own, an 
think he is right in attributing to P. himself the extreme flux-theory of the Tht., p. 53, n. 58.) 
In vol. Iv, 353-6, I tried to defend the view that in Phaedo it is the Forms themselves that enter 
into things. 

t So at least it is generally thought, though Leisegang denied it (RE 2485). For Aristotle’s 
evidence see Ross’s ed. of the Metaph., vol. 1, » 194-6, or Cornford, P. and P. 88-90, and on the 
possible Megarian origin of the argument see Taylor, trans. pp. 21-3, v. Fritz, RE Suppl. v, 722, 
Cornford, o.c. 89, Burnet, 7. to P. 253f. 

2 Repr. in Allen’s SPM. Even then V. could begin by saying that hardly a text in P. had been 
discussed as much in the last forty years as the two passages in Parm. invoking the TMA. He lists 
there 9 ‘major contributions’. Returning to the subject in 1969 in PQ, he gives 16 (including 4 of 
his own), and this article has already been replied to by S. Panagiotou in PQ 1971. Add Teloh 
and Louzecky in Phron. 1972, and Clegg, Phron. 1973, and a reader will be reasonably well 
equipped to pursue this topic, though he should look also at Crombie’s review of Allen’s antho- 
logy in CR 1966, 311f. The standard works on P. should of course also be consulted. (Vlastos’s 
latest and longest list is in his PS, 1973, 361f. Later come S. Peterson, /P 1973 and (also relevant) 
D. M. Armstrong, 4ust. J. Ph. 1974.) 
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must be borne in mind by anyone reading the necessarily brief account 
offered here. 

That in Plato’s eyes Justice itself was just, Piety pious and Beauty 
beautiful, both before he came to separate Forms from their instances 
and in his statements of the theory of separate Forms in the middle 
dialogues, has been noted more than once (see vol. Iv, 119f., 223, 359f.), 
and is inherent in his indifferent use of the substantival and adjectival 
forms.’ This is a survival of the ambiguous Greek use of article with 
ive whereby ‘the hot’ appears to refer both to heat and to t 


which is hot, with, in Anaximander at least, a distinct bias towards the 
latter. In any case, whether as paradigm or as ‘shared in’, it is by 
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being what they are, and it must, therefore, possess this characteristic 
itself. 


According to the same middle dialogues, however, it possesses it in 
a peculiar way. In Rep. 5 (vol. Iv, 487f.) Beauty is distinguished from 
its instantiations in this world—sights, sounds and so forth—as being 
the unchanging reality which they fitfully and in a relative sense 
imitate. It is beautiful always, everywhere and absolutely, not beautiful 
in comparison with this but not with that. The Form of Beauty (dea, 


479 a1) is unambiguously characterized by—is the perfect exemplar of 


—itself. Nevertheless there is this great difference. The ordinary man, 
trusting to the senses, sees only the many beauties of this world, for 


Beauty itself can onlv be perceived by the mind. So too in the Syvm- 
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posium the goal of the philosopher’s pilgrimage is itself something un- 
changingly beautiful, in no respect ugly, not to be grasped by the 
senses but only in a flash of mental vision supervening on a strenuous 
course of dialectic. Only that brings knowledge of the truly beautiful.3 
In Phaedo and Phaedrus it is the cause of the beauty of earthly things 


t For the persistence of this identification of ‘universals’ with ‘perfect types’ Miss Hicken 
aptly refers to Soph. 256aff., where P. illustrates the point that no Form can stand in a relation of 
sheer identity with its opposite by saying that Movement does not rest. 

2 Ross (PT/J 86 and 88) says that the cure is to realize that the Form is not another thing, but 
an attribute. This would abolish the most distinctive character of the theory of Forms, their 
independent existence, and it is at least doubtful whether P. was ready to do that. That some 
Forms are predicated of themselves is undeniable; e.g. ‘the One itself’, or Unity, is one. See 
Crombie, EPD u, 347, n. 1, CR 1966, 311. Weingartner makes the point over again, UPD 193. 

3 “True beauty’ if you like (and so it is often translated), but only if it is understood that it is 
itself beautiful. 
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by being beautiful itself, but its beauty is not of this world nor 
perceptible to the senses, and this is true of Largeness or any other 
Form. 

Largeness indeed is a particularly good example, because, as a purely 
relative term, it could never be mistaken for a sensible attribute. Indeed 
absolute largeness strikes us as an impossibility: one can speak of some- 
thing purely red, but never purely large. We can call a girl beautiful 
meaning only that we admire her looks, with no thought of comparison, 
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in mind a comparison with other members of its class. Comparing the 
dog to the elephant we at once call it small. Y Yet largeness is a general 
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both. In Phaedo tesminolony t the rpenese in both dog and elephant is 
the same, though the dog possesses smallness in relation to the elephant. 
There is a Form of Largeness in which both share, and though perfect 
justice in this world is, if not attainable, at least not inconceivable, 
unqualified Largeness as a physical attribute is an impossibility. Since 
however it is a legitimate concept marking ‘natural divisions’, there 


exists a separate Form of it accessible to reason. Obviously, however, 
it is not anvthinge that can be seen. cut up or distributed as the Form 
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Whiteness might (erroneously) be shought to be. 
When Plato wrote these dialogues he clearly believed that a Form, 
bei ng incorporeal, was not large in the same sense as a large p 


ject, an its re ons s was not Ls L 
object, and its relationship to particu lars was t 


rialistic criticism of Parmenides. This, however, does not settle the 
question whether he has seen logical difficulties in his earlier meta- 
physical doctrine and is expressing his own doubts through the mouth 
of the Eleatic. Is he saying, let us strip off the mystical language of 
Symposium and Phaedrus, the talk of a revelation vouchsafed only to 
initiates, and of the Forms as divine and apprehended by intuition, and 
see what is left if we stick to a logical analysis alone, as the only method 
proper to a philosopher? Certainly the Parmenides breathes an entirely 
differe nt spirit from the centr 
further before deciding. 

(iv) Can the Forms be thoughts? (132b6-c). Defeated again, Socrates 
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is driven to try the anti-Platonic solution of Antisthenes (vol. 111, 214): 
a Form can retain its unity because it is a thought, occurring nowhere 
but in our minds. Parmenides first meets this with an argument from 
his own poem:! a thought must have an object, and that object must 
exist. When therefore we think of a group of things as having a certain 
common character, there must be not only a universal concept in our 
own minds buta single reality corresponding to it, the character or Form 
(idea, eidos) itself. By this argument Parmenides answers not only 
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supposed the Platonic Forms to ope thoughts i in the mind of God.? Even 


God can only think of the Forms because they ar are there. This is 
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was adopted by Plato himself, as appears from Rep. 476e: ‘Does a 
knower know something or nothing? ‘Something.’ ‘Something that 
exists, or not?’ ‘Something that exists. How could he know anything 
non-existent?’ It is therefore to him a legitimate proof that the Forms 
are not mere concepts, but exist independently of our thought of them. 
His modification of it, as we have seen (vol. Iv, 487ff.), was to allow for 
particulars as a class between existence and non-existence and cognized 
bya faculty (belief or opinion) between knowledge and ignorance. On 


the v VY w taken bv Parmenides here Forms exist, each with the proner- 
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ties of his own One (eternal, changeless, single, indivisible, isolated, 
grasped by thought alone), but nothing else exists, and if it did it could 


enter into no relation with such an intelligible unit. 
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Parmenides also produces a second objection. If, as Socrates says, 
‘the other things’ partake of the Forms, either each will be composed of 
thoughts, and everything thinks, or else they are unthinking thoughts. 
One’s immediate reaction is to say that it is not a thought (concept) that 
thinks, but the mind which forms it. If I think of something existing 
outside me, there are three factors involved: a thinking mind, the 
concept which it forms, and the reality of which it is the concept. 
Parmenides has used the Greek word noéma, in form a passive noun 


from the verb noein (to apprehend by thought), but from Homer on- 
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wards commonly used in an active sense, to signiry an act of thougnt 
1 Frr. 3 and 8, 34-6 DK. On these see vol. 11, 14, 39-41. 
* See Audrey Rich, ‘The Platonic Ideas as Thoughts of God’, Mnem. 1954. 
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or even the thinking mind.’ As Grote truly said, the argument is not 
easy to follow. It can hardly be reproduced in English, but to a Greek 
it could seem a fair objection to the view (which Plato had no wish to 
defend) that the Forms are no more than concepts in the mind.? 

(v) Second regress argument: Forms as patterns or paradigms (232¢— 
33a). Baffled again, the youthful Socrates tries the other main explana- 
tion of the relationship which was accepted without question in the 
Phaedo. The real meaning of ‘ particip ation’ is3 that Forms are a sort of 


acd 


made in their image. Parmenides replies that this telationship i is 
reciprocal: in so far as a particular resembles the orm the Fi Form must 
ar; but if two they do 
so by sharing the same character, and what is is this character but a Fo 

It follows that nothing can resemble a Form, nor a Form resemble 
anything else. Otherwise a second Form immediately appears, and if it 
resembles anything, then another, and this series will be endless. 

This argument depends for its force on the question whether the 
resemblance assumed between particular and Form must be symmetri- 
cal, as are resemblances between particulars. If a is like 4 in being large, 
6 must be like a in the same respect. If the explanation of their re- 
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does it too resemble them in the same way? There has been much 
dispute over this. Taylor and Cornford (following Proclus) said no. 


The relation of cencihle partic ulars tc a Enrm ies that aft copies tao an 
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original, and that is not simply one of likeness. The reflection of a face 
in a mirror is both like the face and a copy of it: the face is like the 
reflection but not a copy of it. Others (e.g. Hardie, Ross, Ryle, Owen, 
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t In Greek his alternatives are i... & vonudcrrawv Exactov elvat Kal md&vta voeiv A vorpata 
Svta &vonta elvai. Both vonua and &vénta are in form passive, but as commonly used active, 
d&véntos meaning ‘unthinking’, not, as its form suggests, ‘unthought’. In many places vénua 
could as well be translated ‘mind’ as ‘thought’. See Xenoph. fr. 23, Parm. 7.2 and 16.4, Emped. 
105.3, 110.10, Aristoph. Clouds 229. 

2 Of several interpretations Peck’s in PR 1962, 174-7, is especially interesting, though in view 
of 132b 4-5 it is difficult to agree with him that S. is not temporarily abandoning the trans- 
cendence of the Forms. Cf. Johansen, Cl. et Med. 1957, 7 n. 14. 

3 This disposes of the idea that ‘participation’ and ‘imitation’ might be different relationships, 
upheld by P. at different stages of his thought. Cf. Cherniss in SPM 362-4, and especially Arist. 
Metaph. 991 a20: ‘To say that they are paradigms and that other things share in them is empty 
talk and poetic metaphor.’ 
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Runciman) think this reply vitiated by its reliance on the words 
‘simply’ and ‘merely’. Granted that the relationship is not merely one 
of likeness, it still involves likeness. A model and its copies are related 
by resemblance even if that is an incomplete account of their relation.' 
I believe myself that Plato did not admit the objection, and that his 
defence would lie in the non-sensible nature of the Forms. I have 
referred to this already in the context of the somewhat mystical 
language of the Symposium or Phaedrus, but in the Cratylus he has 
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a Form and its physical manifestations. Runciman has written (in SPM 
158f.) that the paradigm-theory reduces a Form to the logical status of 
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are white by resembling it) then whiteness is one of the class of white 
objects.” Now in the Cratylus Socrates’s position is that we must know 
the Forms of things, through which they have their being or essence 
(ousia), before we can communicate by applying names to them (p. 28 
above). At 423c-e he says that the art of naming does not consist in 
trying to reproduce in words actual sounds, shapes and colours. That 
belongs to music and the graphic arts. But sound, shape and colour 
each have an ousia in contrast to their visible and audible manifesta- 


tio c 2 Ontologically at leact the Form I< not reduced to the status ofa 
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particular. It may be, as the same scholar remarks with Aristotelian 


austerity, that nothing could resolve the difficulties raised in the 
e theorv of forms is logically unsound’. but for 
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Plato at least, the status of an intelligible could never be on a par with 
that of a sensible.3 


t Taylor, PMW 358; Cornford, P. and P. 93f.; Hardie, Study 96, Ross, PT 89; Ryle in 
SPM 105; Owen, i. 319f.; Runciman, 74. 158. 


2 Tris nerhans useful ty remind oneself here af the course oa of the di 1Scl uission in Meno. For oustia as 
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a transcendent Form see Parm. 133. It was one of Aristotle’s objections to the theory of Forms 
that it made the substance of things exist apart from as well as within them (Metaph. 991b1). 

3 Cf. my review of Wedberg’s Plato’s Philosophy of Mathematics, Philosophy 1957, 370. I hope 
I have now answered Weingartner when he writes (UPD 192): ‘The unacceptability of SP is 
even more obvious when we consider such forms as that of Noise (listen to it!) and of Visibility 
(look at it now!).’ It should give some support to Peck’s view in PR 1962 ‘that Forms are 


ont logically superior versions of a quality which should be referred to aS, 10T CXampie, tie 1arpe 
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from Clegg’s article in Phron. 1973, 35. His own opinion on p. 37, that ‘Participation in a 
Form guarantees that what does the participating is without class-membership’ because it is im- 
perfect, seems topsy-turvy. Class-membership is just what participation in the same Form does 
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A few more words are needed on transcendent and immanent Forms. 
When we first met them in the Phaedo (and I intentionally repeat here 
a part of vol. Iv, 354f.) I took the view that the Largeness in us was the 
Form itself which also existed beyond, and that there was no need to posit 
a third ontological level between Forms and particulars. This seemed 
confirmed by the fact that it is purely large, never admitting any admix- 
ture of its contrary as concrete individuals do, and so (one would think) 
in no way imperfect. Ross however su pposed the immanent qualities to 
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be t 
the largeness in the articular r is ‘of an ontologically defective kind . 
He adds later that ‘ Whiteness is the cause of white in white particulars; 
t h iculars.’' Yet the Phaedo says 
it is by its presence in particulars that the Form can act as a cause. 
When writing the Phaedo, as I have said, Plato may not have been 
clear in his own mind about this, but the nearest approximation to his 
thought at that stage seems to be as follows: Whiteness is an intelligible 
(not visible) Form. When it enters a material object (say a face), its 
combination with body produces visible whiteness, an imperfect imita- 
tion of the transcendent Form in the only medium in which material 


objects can reflect it. The face, which was never perfectly white, may 
turn red hy § receiy v1 > ( Phaedn 1909 d—e) Radnecc instead of Whiteness 
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but Whiteness, whether ‘by itself’ or in us, will always be Whiteness 


and nothing else. 
' Jt mav be said that this is 


It may at y 
the quality that it zs, for invisible, intelligible whiteness is not white in 
the only acceptable sense of that word, if indeed it means anything at 
all.2 That has at least the advantage that it relieves Plato of the ‘Third 


Man’ argument.3 Nevertheless, as we have seen time and again, for him 
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what right we group certain individuals together in a class and give them the sam 
raison d’étre of the theory of Forms. 

1 Ross, PTI 30, Rist, Philologus 1964, 221 and 223. Likewise Cornford says (P. and P. 78) 
that the tallness in a person ‘is not exempt from all change’. This directly contradicts what S. says 
in Phaedo. It is its possessor who is not exempt from change. 

2 Nor is it simply the concept of whiteness, ‘a thought in the mind’. That interpretation, 
already rejected in this dialogue, is not Plato’s. 

3 The main thesis of J. N. Findlay’s book Plato, the Written and Unwritten Doctrines is that 
Plato’s ontology is not in fact dualistic. There are not two parallel kinds of being: only the Forms 
exist. Consequently, he argues, all arguments of the ‘Third Man’ type must fail. 
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Beauty was the perfection of what is always and in every respect 
beautiful, Largeness the large par excellence and so on; and he is 
beginning to see that such a doctrine has certain logical drawbacks. 
(vi) The Forms unknowable to us and we to God (2336—34e). Following 
up his rejection of any kind of participation of sensible particulars in a 
Form, Parmenides’s next point is that it would be difficult to argue 
against anyone who claimed that Forms, ‘being what we say they must 
be’, willbe unknowable. If they exist “by themselves’, ,i.e. not in our own 
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diately agrees), they m must be related only to each other, not to the copies 
—or whatever we Tike | to call them—in our world. Similarly, things 
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can only be related to each other. Asked to explain further, he offers the 
illustration of a master and his slave. The one is not slave of the Form 
of Master, nor the other master of the Form of Slave.? Each is a man, 
and his relationship is with a man. But Mastership itself exists in relation 
to Slavery itself, a relationship entirely within the world of Forms. 
Now knowledge (as Aristotle said, Caz. 6b5) implies a relationship, 
being necessarily knowledge of something. In and by itself, then, 
Knowledge will be of Reality itself, and its prancnes; the Forms of the 


sciences. will have as their objects the varieties of Realitv. Therefore 
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if we have no part or lot in the Forms, which are not in our world, and 


every Form is known by the Form of Knowledge, none of the Forms— 
the Beautiful itself. the Good itself and the rest—can be known bv us. 
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Worse still, no god or gods can have knowledge of us and our world 
nor be our master. Knowledge itself is perfectly accurate, and if any 
being has it, it must be a god, but from what we have agreed about 
Forms having no reference to our world, it follows that Knowledge in 
the gods’ world cannot be knowledge of us,? nor their Mastership 
exercised over us. 

This argument is generally dismissed as fallacious, especially the part 


1 ovtoU Secomrétou, 6 ~ott ScomrSTs, but in the next sentence we find the abstract noun, 
autt) 1) Seotrote(a, P. intended no distinction between these expressions. All occur interchangeably 
elsewhere as synonymous with a Form (el5os). 

2 That God, the ultimate cause of everything in the physical world, had no knowledge of that 
world, was the serious view of Aristotle. It would detract from his perfection, and the world was 
sustained in being (not brought into being, for it was eternal) by its own inner drive towards the 
perfection of form represented by God. 
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about the gods’ knowledge (‘unwarranted’ Ryle, ‘meaningless ...a 
worthless fantasy’ Ritter). Cornford said it confused a Form with a 
perfect instance of it. ‘The form itself... cannot know anything. ’! This 
reopens the whole question of ‘self-predication’. If Plato said that 
Beauty was perfectly beautiful, he was bound to say that Knowledge 
was knowing, and he could only avoid these errors by the dualistic 
metaphysics of the Phaedo. Such a two-world theory was impossible 
for Parmenides, or whom 1 the onl 
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sure all along has been against any sort of connexion between the real 
world and the sensible, which in his eyes of course was non-existent. 
So now he uses his familiar weapon, the ‘either—or’ dilemma. Eit 
Forms are outside our world and ourselves or they are within: there is 
no middle course. One misses immediately Plato’s conception of the 
human soul as the epistemological link between the visible and intel- 
ligible orders, as ‘akin to the Forms’. For Parmenides there are only 
two faculties: Jogos or nous which grasps the unity of reality, and the 
sense-organs whose fantasy of a world of plurality and variety is 
utterly unreal. Plato’s suggestion that the senses might take us the first 
steps on the way to an understanding of the intelligible (Phaedo 74a-b), 
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the plurality, the universal in the particular, and so begin the process of 
recollection of the Forms—all this is foreign to the elementary logic of 


lternatives were ‘It is’ or ‘Itis not’, 
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Conclusion on Part One 


Why did Plato write it? Because in the first place, I suggest, his own 
system, with its equation of the real with the intelligible, was firmly 
rooted in the Eleatic’s. He had however introduced substantial modi- 
fications, not glancing back to Parmenides as he did so, but seized by 
the inspiration which fired him to the amazing intellectual and imagina- 
tive flights of the Phaedo and Phaedrus. Now he feels the necessity to 

ause and take stock, to clarify once for all his position vzs-d-vis 
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t Ryle in SPM, 105, Rit.er, Essence 124, Cornford, P. and P. 98f. For an able defence of the 
argument see Bluck, CQ 1956, 31-3. 
2 A different approach to this argument has been made by J. W. Forrester in Phron. 1974. 
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Parmenides. Parmenides had oversimplified and his conclusions could 
not be the last word. But Plato himself had perhaps ignored this 
simple logic too much, and his own doctrine of Forms, and especially 
the questions of their relation to particulars and of our knowledge of 
them, needed a sober reappraisal and overhaul. 

Being Plato, he puts the critical part of the task in the dramatic form 
of a personal encounter with his great predecessor. Chronology de- 
manded the fiction that his mouthpiece Socrates had evolved the full 
Platonic theory as a very youn his had the advantage of 
offering Parmenides “only the lest Opposition. Before it is re- 
thought, the theory of Forms must be submitted to the most rigorous 
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shared with Parmenides) of a stable and intelligible reality. Here he 
points out difficulties. The positive side of the process is left to the later 
dialogues in the group. For instance, in the Sophise (249cff., pp. 142 ff. 
below) the soul is restored to its place in the real world, but in terms 
very different from those of the Phaedo. 

On the unknowability argument Parmenides chooses his words care- 
fully. He does not say it is irrefutable, but only that to show that it is 
wrong would need a long and abstruse argument with an opponent 
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of this and many other difficulties, and though it may need a genius to 
maintain the existence of Forms, to deny it would rob pug of all 


t Rist (CQ 1970, 227) says that the only demand here is for Forms as class-concepts or 
universals. ‘Philosophy . . . operates with general propositions, and if particulars cannot be 
classed .. . (whether or not the classes are Platonic Forms), then thought is at an end.’ ‘ There is 
no assertion by Parmenides that philosophy is impossible without separate Platonic Forms, there 
is an assertion that philosophy is impossible without ein.’ Weingartner makes a similar point 
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ford on the other hand (P. and P. 100) saw Parmenides as accepting the 6 ll Platonic view. Since 


Forms are necessary as ‘objects on which to fix our thoughts, and as constant meanings of the 
words used in all discourse’, they ‘must not be wholly immersed in the flow of sensible things. 
Somehow they must have an unchanging and independent existence, however hard it may be to 
conceive their relation to changing individuals’ (my italics). 

I believe Cornford is right. That ‘an essence all by itself’ (ovoia aut Kad’ attv 135.4) should 
be nothing more than a ‘common factor’ in particulars (Rist 229) is utterly at variance with the 
way the phrase has so far been used in the dialogue. (Cf. esp. 133 2-6.) I cannot think that P. 
would suddenly have expected his readers to see that Parmenides was now abandoning the sense 
given to elSos in all his previous arguments, which depended for their force on its separate and 
independent existence. 
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Socrates now feels is simply evidence that he has tried to run before he 
can walk. He cannot expect to seize the truth about Forms like Beautiful, 
Just and Good unless, before he is much older, he submits to a tedious 
training in what is commonly dismissed as useless talk.' 


Transition to Part Two (135d-37c) 


What manner of exercise is needed? asks Socrates. The manner 
exemplified by Zeno’s arguments which they hav € just | heard, with one 
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Forms, objects of reason, and ignoring the objects of sense (‘Yes, 
because I don’t see any difficulty in sensible things having contrary 
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sider the consequences not only of any hypothesis being true, but also 
of its being false, e.g. in Zeno’s case not only the hypothesis ‘if there is 
a plurality’, but also ‘if there is not a plurality’. One must ask what are 
the consequences in either case for the many, the one, and their mutual 
relationships; and so also with similarity and dissimilarity, motion and 
rest, birth and destruction, and being and not-being themselves. 
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reference to itself and to any one of the other things that you may select, or 
several of them, or all of them together; and again you must study these 
others with reference both to one another and to any one thing you may 


select, whether you have assumed the thing to exist or not to exist, if you 


are really yoine to make on it the ruth ‘after a com mplete course af dic. 
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Socrates, appalled at the magnitude and difficulty of this programme, 
begs for an illustration of the method at work, and Parmenides is pre- 
vailed upon to apply it to his own postulate ‘about the One itself’ and 
consider the consequences of the existence or non-existence of its sub- 


t &S0Acoxia, a charge brought against both Socrates and Plato. See vol. tv, 431 n. 3, 499 n. 4. 
P, is probably thinking of Isocrates. Cf. his Jn soph. 8, Antid. 262. 


2 Taylor, Cornford and Runciman (SPM 161) speak of not confining discussion to visible 
ings, but the Greek plainly says that they are to be excluded altogether. This would naturally 
red br 
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3 136b-—c, trans. Cornford. I should prefer to render the last few words: ‘if you are going to 
carry outa complete course of training preparatory to discerning the truth properly’. The aorist 
participle, as often, carries the weight of a main verb. 
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ject. This examination occupies the whole of the rest of the dialogue, 
which from now on changes its character completely. It proceeds by 
question and answer, but the youngest present (Aristoteles) is chosen 
for respondent as ‘likely to give least trouble’, and the exposition could 
as well have been continuous. The narrative form is quietly dropped. 

With what expectations should we approach this second part? First, 
it is offered simply as one example of a series of dialectical exercises 
which Socrates should undergo while still young (135d 5-6). As verb 
or noun, the word ‘exercise ’ (yupvézen, yupvacia) is ‘used five times to 
describe it, and it is strange that some have seen in the coming section a 
promise of more. It is to be a training through which Socrates must 
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it is said to be of the same type as Zeno’s. His procedure was to assume 
that only two opposed hypotheses are conceivable, and leaving one 
aside, defend it indirectly by showing that the other led to absurd con- 
sequences. The flaw in this was that both hypotheses might be un- 
tenable, being wrongly or incompletely formulated (as indeed were the 
‘It is’ and ‘It is not’ of Parmenides; see vol. 11, 73f.), and as an exercise 
they are now to apply the deductive procedure to both sides of the 
Parmenidean antithesis, the hypothesis of the One as well as its con- 
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Aristotelian sense, useful primarily as mental training, secondly. to meet 
opponents on their own ground, and finally for progress in philosophy 


itself because ‘ the abi li ity tO raise di fici ilties on both sides of a question 
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makes it easier to detect ‘truth and error in every case’.? It is in this sense 
that Plato’s Parmenides says exercises like this are necessary if the truth 
is not to escape Socrates. That he should simply raise the aporiaz is 


t It may seem presumptuous thus summarily to take one side in a dispute which was raging 
in the time of Proclus and has on the other side such names as Hegel, K. F. Hermann and Zeller, 
as well as many more recent scholars. (See Friedlander, Pl. 111, 504f., n. 23.) A good defence of 
the view that Part 2 is more than mental gymnastics is Runciman’s in SPM 168-71 (against 
Robinson), and it is also Cornford’s position in P. and P. What seems to me incontrovertible is 
that 135 c-36c contain a promise of yupvacia and nothing more, not for instance (as Brumbaugh 
puts it, P. on One 189) ‘an indirect proof that the theory of forms is a necessary presupposition 
of understanding anything at all’. If I understand Zekl’s work rightly (his long and complex 
sentences can be hard going for a non-German) this is his conclusion too, that (as he says at the 
end of his introduction, Parm. p. 14) properly analysed and assessed, the dialogue ‘becomes 
decidedly what its second part expressly claims: a lesson and an exercise in thinking’. 

* See Arist. Topics 1 ch. 2. 
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appropriate. To tackle them is left to his ‘more moderate’ follower 
(Soph. 216b) in the Sophist. 


\ 


Part Two (137¢-G6c) 
The plan of the exercise is to take the Eleatic hypothesis of Unity and 
follow out the consequences of its being (a) true and (4) false, in each 


case considering the effects on the One itself and ‘the Others Its final 
conclusion is (and these are the last words of the dialog 
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Whether One is or is not, it and the others, in relation both to themselves 
and to each other, are and are not, and appear and do not appear, everything 
in every way. 
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eunuch and the bat in the Republic, nor is the resemblance fortuitous. 
The riddle was quoted as an illustration of ambiguity, and of the unreal 
dilemma brought about by asking the incomplete question ‘Is it or is it 
not?’, without allowing for a middle status between being and not-being, 
which is in fact that of the whole sensible world. (See Rep. 479b-d.) 
By laying the emphasis on the Unity of the One, Parmenides deduces 
that neither it nor the Others can have any properties, be in any state, or 


in any relation to themselves or anything else, or even exist. By starting 
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Existence) he deduces that both it and the Others are an infinite multi- 
tude, with both of any pair of contradictory attributes, in both of any 
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tory relations (same and other, like ‘and unlike, equal and unequal etc.) 
to themselves and anything else. Equally disconcerting conclusions are 


drawn from the hypothesis that ‘the One is not’ and ‘it is not one’. 


t Burnet (7. to P. 262) writes that ‘the discussion is about forms alone, and we are expressly 
warned against the idea that ° ‘the rest’’ of which he speaks are the things of sense (135). They 
are just the other forms.” For Cornford the terms ‘One’ and ‘Others’ are ‘blank cheques’ 
(P. and P. 113) until a particular hypothesis makes clear the sense in which they are there being 
used. Thus in the first two hypotheses they are ‘sensible appearances’, ‘ physical bodies’ (pp. 157, 
203f.}. This variety of views emphasizes the studied vagueness of the language which alone makes 
the contradictory conclusions possible. Similarly some (Ryle, Runciman) have thought that ‘the 
One’ is throughout the Platonic Form of Unity, others that it is not. 

2 A full summary of the 8 (or 9) arguments will be found in Burnet, 7. ro P. 264-71. Brief 
and clear is Hamlyn in PQ 1955, 298f. Burnet’s section on Parm. makes perhaps the best case 
for regarding part 2 as a polemic against the use of Parmenidean postulates by the Megarians. 
A ‘map’ of the arguments is also provided by Owen in Ryle, 349-62. 
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‘The key to the understanding of the second part must be sought in 
the unmistakable ambiguity of the hypothesis, ‘If there is a One”’.’ So 
Cornford, and Crombie emphasizes ‘the complete vagueness with 
which the topic to be discussed is introduced’. ‘The meaning of the 
essential terms shifts as the argument develops.’ Without this ambiguity 
and lack of precise definition the arguments could not proceed to their 
mutually contradictory conclusions. We may note, first, that this lack 
of definition, the incompleteness of the predicate in pronouncements 
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arguments contrary to each other’. 2 “Both and neither’, the triumphant 
cry of Dionysodorus (Euthyd. 300d), is the conclusion which Par- 
menides is made to reach in this dialogue.3 Gorgias in On the Non- 
existent showed that by Parmenidean logic one could as easily prove ‘It 
is not’ as ‘It is’.4 The ambiguities were perfectly plain to Plato,; yet on 
that very ground Cornford denied that he was ‘consciously playing on 
these ambiguities to construct a string of sophisms’. ‘The student is 
expected to infer’ the ambiguity, and on this understanding the argu- 


6 e? 
ments ‘cease to be either fallacious or meaningless’, being in fact a 


valid, indeed brilliant, refutation of Eleaticism. As evidence that Plato 


would deem it beneath nim t to construct sophisms of this sort, Cornford 
ofc pt for them in the Sopfist (2 59b-c) 
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The fact remains that some > of the arguments as presented do play on 


t Vol. 11, 73 ff., comments on this and on Plato’s criticisms and more advanced position. 

2 Vol. 111, sof., 316. That the thesis owed its origin to Parmenides is none the less true because 
he himself would not have approved it. Cornford admits both that Parmenides himself confused 
the two senses of ‘If One is’ and that the eristic Sophists used the ambiguity ‘to entangle dis- 
putants in contradictions or paradoxical nonsense’ (pp. 109, 111). 

3 Noted by Grote (11, 290f.), who adds that if the demonstrations in Part 2 had come down 
under the name of Protagoras, Gorgias or Euclides, critics would probably have called them poor 
productions, worthy of men who made a trade of perverting truth. 

4 For Gorgias’s work see vol. 111, 192-200. A close parallel occurs in Parm. at 162. It is noted 
by Cornford (p. 226), who thinks of it as ‘answering’ one of G.’s arguments, but perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that it makes use of it. Brumbaugh (P. on One 21f., 22 n. 4) sees a complicated 
relationship, a ‘double irony’ showing that the joke is on G., not Parmenides. 

5 Though there have been sceptics, e.g. Grote (11, 297) and recently Runciman (in SPM 180): 
‘It seems improbable that Plato saw at all clearly where and why the arguments of the exercise are 
fallacious.’ 
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ambiguities and are therefore fallacious and sophistic; and if Plato was 
aware of this, so, one would assume, were Euthydemus and Dionyso- 
dorus. It seems more likely that the visitor in the Sop/ist can speak as he 
does just because the exercise in such sophistry provided by the 
Parmenides has already shown up the absurdities to which it leads. The 
one dialogue is certainly a preparation for the other. Readers are 
intended to detect the fallacies, but as a training in how to avoid them, 
and as Parmenides himself put it in introducing his a account of men’s 
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remarked already that this respect was not unqualified ; and the point on 
which the Eleatic visitor in the Sophist feels bound to contradict his 
father in philosophy, even at the risk of being thought unfilial, is the 
one which is so conspicuously lacking in the Parmenides, namely that 
‘is’ and ‘is not’ are not absolute: ‘what is not in some respect is, and 
what is, in a way is not’ (241d). Since all that Parmenides offers is a 
training exercise, one out of several necessary before the positive 
search for truth can begin, one might even conjecture that Plato is 
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abuses of his central dictum. The dialogue ends abruptly at the conclu. 
sion of the exercise, and whatever moral Parmenides might draw from 
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A point remains which has been made by Ross (PT/ 100), that to 
treat the second part as ‘gymnastics’ does not imply that nothing of 
value emerges from its arguments. Ross speaks of ‘positive ideas which 
will fructify in his later thought’. We have noticed, too, in the earlier 


t Parm. fr. 8.61. I differ from Cornford reluctantly, and would direct a reader to Allan’s 
defence of him against Robinson in PQ 1955, 373f. Important for his denial of sophistry in the 
arguments is the statement on p. 110 that ‘Plato usually indicates clearly enough where he is 
passing from one to another sense or aspect of “the One” or of “the Others”. But contrast 
p. 217: the contradictory conclusions of hypotheses 1-4 ‘can be stated thus only because the 
different meanings of the supposition [that there is a One] have been disguised’. For a full 
critique of C. see Robinson, PED 268-74. R. adopts the ‘gymnastic’ view, as does Ross (P7/ 
99-101). Both acknowledge their debt to Grote (PI. 11, 293 n. A, which also contains an interesting 
discussion of still earlier views). 

* PTI 100. Perhaps even in later centuries. Cf. Runciman on the mathematical proofs that 


can be discerned at 143a—-44a and 149a—c (SPM 165). For Plato one might instance 158d: 
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dialogues, a puckish habit of interspersing serious Socratic or Platonic 
ideas with otherwise ad hominem arguments, though the interlocutor or 
audience is unlikely to appreciate them, and they are not followed up. 
On the negative side, ‘Parmenides enunciates his contradictory demon- 
strations as real logical problems, which must exercise the sagacity and 
hold back the forward impulse of an eager philosophical aspirant’ 
(Grote II, 301). 


Conclusion 
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Every possibility has been put forward and rejected in turn, so that any 
interpretation must be offered with great diffidence. 
Mer nun rarte Len tha roanuictinan that if Dlar tr make 
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My own s f 
Parmenides the leading figure in a discussion of the Forms, it was be- 
cause he wanted to clear up the relationship between his own doctrine 
and the Eleatic thesis of One Being. To exalt the intelligible as alone 
fully real was an achievement for which, he believed, philosophy must 
be for ever grateful, but at the same time, stated in Parmenides’s terms, 
it would have brought philosophy to a halt. Hence his own efforts to 
provide a bridge between being and not-being, knowledge and 


ignorance. Somewhere the two doctrines had to be brought face to face. 


i I have tried fo show that this i s hannening here. and it will continue in 
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the Sophist. Direct confrontation with the old man himself leads to an 
impasse, but Plato’s det to Eleatic thought appears when he is replaced 


by a a less uncompromising representative of the same tradition. Par- 
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menides attributes Socrates’ s discomfiture to immaturity and lack of 
training in argument, and offers a demonstration. For one thing, 
Socrates was certain that Forms could not admit contrary predicates or 
combine with each other. The demonstration ‘proves’ that they can do 
both. In this and other ways Parmenides performs the necessary pre- 
liminary operation of reducing Socrates to perplexity (aporia) as the 
mature Socrates did to people like Meno. And like Meno he is the better 
for it. Only in the SopAist, under more sympathetic Eleatic rutelage, do 
we proceed to build on the ground thus cleared, and learn, for instance, 
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the unlimited Many acquire limit through association with the One. This suggests the Pytha- 
gorean notion which according to Aristotle P. adopted in calling his first principles ‘the One and 


the great and small’ (or ‘indefinite dyad’). See Metaph. 987b18ff. and other passages cited in 
Ross ch, 12. 
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that some Forms can combine and others not. A short paragraph from 
the Sophist will illustrate the point that in the Parmenides Plato states 
dilemmas resulting from the original Eleatic thesis and in the Sophist 
suggests solutions on his own lines. 


We must admit that motion is the same and not the same, and we must not be 
disturbed thereby; for when we say it is the same and not the same we do not 
use the word in the same sense. When we call it the same, we do so because it 
partakes of the Same in relation to itself, and when we call it not the Same we 


AN en nn arcnint af ite partic mMmatinn in the Other by whic it iS § separated 
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from the Same and becomes not that but other so that it is correctly spoken 
of in turn as not the Same.! 
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away in terms of the doctrine of Forms, and by the realization that a 


word may be used in more than one sense. 

On this interpretation the Parmenides is an aporetic dialogue with a 
difference. The early dialogues showed Socrates skilfully reducing a 
respondent (and as he would say, himself as well) to aporia, thereby 
exposing the confusions of thought underlying the popular use of 
language. In the meantime he has become a teacher with elaborate 
positive doctrines about F Forms, soul, the Physical world and their 


mutual relatinne With ac ‘ching artistr well ac feyihi lit y af mind 
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Plato now transforms him m again, this 1 time into a young man, keenly 
intelligent and eager for truth yet in argument no m match for a great 
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tion from the other’s point of view. 

Prima facie at least, the first part makes some telling criticisms of the 
doctrines in question, and they are never answered. In face of this, some 
commentators have argued that they are not in fact serious, others that 
they are fatal to the Phaedo doctrine and Plato must have known it (or 
alternatively that he failed to realize how damaging they were), others 


t Soph. 256a—b; see p. 152 below). The translation is M. G. Walker’s (PR 1938, 513; I 
have supplied capital letters for Forms), whose thesis is that P. arrives at his solutions in Parm., 
and Soph. is only conveying the same lesson. She quotes Morris Cohen to the effect that P. avoids 
the indecent confusion at which we arrive if we violate the principle of f contradiction and try to 
wipe out the distinctions of the understanding’. I should have said that he i intentionally does not 
avoid it in Parm., but does in Soph., and I claim no originality for this. Cf. Brochard, Ets. de 
Phil. Anc. et Mod. 167: ‘Le Parménide pose le probléme dans toute sa difficulté, le Sophiste et le 
Politique en donnent la solution.’ 
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again that they did not touch the essence of the doctrine but called for a 
modification which Plato later effected. Most who take the last view see 
the change as a renunciation of the idea of the Forms as transcendent 
paradigms in favour of regarding them as no more than universals, 
stable general concepts.! Ackrill, upholding this view, says honestly 
that it would be more natural to call it jettisoning the theory than 
revising it. The remark at 135b, he “ays; 


stronolv e11daaraectc thar WI at heie nad W su e of is mnt that there miict he Carme 
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as conceived in the middle dialogues, Forms as ethical ideals and as the meta- 


physical objects of intuitive and perhaps mystical insight; what he is now 
sure of is that there must be fixed things to guarantee the meaningfulness of 
talk, fixed concepts—the meanings of general words.’ 


That Plato, as a result of his own criticisms here, gave up the doctrine 
of transcendent Forms, is disproved by many references to it, in 
dialogues universally agreed to be later than the Parmenides, which con- 
trast, in the terminology of the Phaedo, a world of realities—eternal, 
unchanging, perfect, bodiless—with the visible world of change and 
becoming. It is true that a list of references only (like Runciman’s in 
SPM 152) needs careful checking, for a die-hard believer in Forms as 
concepts or common properties might interpret the language of some 


of them in that sense. At Lews o6*< b—e. for insta nce, Saunders in the 
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‘Penguin’ translation gets on well enough with a vocabulary of ‘con- 
cept’, ‘notion’, ‘common element’ (p. 379 n. 3 below). But one can add 


Q-eoe. where the lanouage of ‘association’ and ‘sharine’ is more 
A irecnat ap) 
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strongly reminiscent of the Phaedo. The Philebus has several decisive 
passages, as have Sophist and Statesman, and of course Timaeus (if one 
accepts the traditional dating). It is also explicit in the Seventh Letter.3 


1 An early and formidable champion of a change of doctrine after Parm. was Henry Jackson 
in his series of articles in J. of PAilol. on ‘Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas’. His conception of the 
nature of the change, however, was different, and based on an interpretation of the Phil. which 
has not found general favour. For a criticism see Ross, PT/ 133f. 

* Ackrill in SPM, 206 (my italics). For Rist’s view see p. 51 n. 1 above. Abandonment of 
paradigmatism is also argued by Weingartner (UPD ch. 3), and denied by Cherniss (SPM 361 f.). 
Ross (P7/ 86) thought P.’s doubt concerned the ‘Largeness is large’ form of expression. That 
P, did not realize the damaging effect of the criticisms is the view of Runciman (SPM 151-3). 
Those who think that he neither regarded nor should have regarded them as serious include 
Taylor (PMW 350), Grube (PT 36), Cornford (P. and P. 95), Field (Pail. of P. 110f.), Crombie 
(EPD it, 332ff.). 

3 Laws 859e Soovmrep dv Tou Sikaiou Koiveovi] KaTa TodoUToOv Kal ToU KaAoU Uetéyov éorl, 
(For the bearing of the Laws on this question see also Runciman, PLE 54f.) See also Pail. 
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Two passages are especially interesting as explicitly meeting objections 
raised in the Parmenides. One has been mentioned already. Soph. 248e- 
49d, in coming to terms with the ‘friends of Forms’, restores soul to its 
place among the real and explains thereby the possibility of our know- 
ledge of a changeless reality. PAi/. 15a—b takes up the question whether 
a unitary and eternal Form can be scattered among an infinite number 
of generated individuals, or alternatively be somehow separated as a 


whole from itself. It may be added that Aristotle, in his various accounts 
and criticisms of the doctrine, lever suggests t di 

way. Had he done so, the sting would have been removed from most of 
Aristotle’s attacks.1 

of his own doctrine—call it metaphysical, religious, mystical or what 
you like, but at any rate genuine Platonic doctrine—Plato has omitted 
for the purpose of the experiment with Parmenides (pp. 38, 43, 50 
above), and we need feel no compulsion to suppose that he has aban- 
doned it.2 Some changes might be needed (e.g. in the language of ‘self- 
predication’ or the status of a Form when it has ‘entered into’ a 
particular), but the cornerstone of the whole, the transcendent, eternal, 


ideal character of the Forms, remained in place. The challenge of 
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‘association’ (Koiwwvia) both with the sensible world (said in the 
Parmenides to be a prerequisite of knowledge) and with each other 


(declared at Conh x¢n0e—foa tn he ecce ential if d disc 1c 
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on at all). The casual allusion to both in the Republic,3 compared with 
their serious examination in these dialogues, shows how far Plato has 
come from the easy, dogmatic assurance of his golden period. The old 


15a—b, 58a, 59a-c, 61d—e, 62a; Pol. 269d, 285 e—-86a; Soph. 248e—49d, 254a; Ep. 7, 342a-d. 
Kucharski’s article ‘La “‘ théorie des Idées”’ selon le “‘ Phédon”’ se maintient-elle dans les derniers 
dialogues?’, in Rev. Philos. 1969, is mainly concerned with Philebus. 

* Chung-Hwan Chen, so far as I know, is alone in doubting that Aristotle attributed ywpiopyds 
to Plato; and he seems to have misunderstood the attitude adopted in SopA. to the ‘friends of 
Forms’. (See CQ 1944, 101 with n. 3.) It may be helpful to compare vol. tv, 117f., 118 n. 1, ‘and 
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never refers. 

2 Some have supposed that the dialectic of the later dialogues replaced the belief in knowledge 
as recollection. But see Gulley in CQ 1954 (esp. pp. 209 ff.) and Rees, Proc. Ar. Soc., suppl. vol. 
1963, 172 ff. (against Strang). 

3 476a. See vol. Iv, 498. Similarly at Phaedo 102d it is clearly stated that a Form must be both 
transcendent and immanent, with no suggestion that this involves any difficulties. 
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Greek problem of the One and the Many—and we must never forget 
that Plato was in this tradition—was not to be so easily conquered. 
‘How’, as the Orphic Creator asked, ‘shall I have all things united yet 
each one separate? ”! 


(2) THEAETETUS? 


Connected with this is the hardest and most urgent of all problems, to 
which the argument has now brought us. If nothing exists except 
individuals, and there is an infinite number of them, how can one 
attain knowledge of the infinite? We know things in so far as they are 
one and the same and possess some universal attribute. 

Aristotle, Metaph. 999a24-9 


Date. The introduction tells of Theaetetus being carried home dying 
of wounds and dysentery after a battle at Corinth. Two such battles 
come into question, one about 394 or not much later, the other in 369. 
Campbell (7Az. Ixif.) argued for the earlier, but the later is generally 
favoured today and much the more probable. The Theaetetus is a tribute 
to his memory, and probably written not long after his death, ice. 
shortly before Plato’s second visit to Sicily. The majority would now 


agree on 369/7.3 In spite of its close connexion with the Sophist and 
til] 
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of the method of collection and division in the Phaedrus that they 
regard its absence from the Theaetetus as sufficient evidence of earlier 
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P OLLLiICUS (p. 335 above), some ALL 
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composi ition. I have already giv ven my opinion 


method has been exaggerated (see vol. Iv, 430f. and p. 28 n. 1 above), 
and can only record a personal impression that the Phaedrus is lit by 
the same glow as Phaedo and Symposium, a glow which has faded by the 
time of Parmenides and Theaetetus and is not recaptured even in the 
Timaeus. Unless the Theaetetus, as a Socratic and aporetic dialogue, is 
to be put in the early group (and few would wish to do that today), 
I would say, on partly subjective grounds certainly, that all four 


t Kern, O.F. 165. Cf. vol. 1, 132. 

2 For a full discussion of philosophical questions raised by TAt. a reader may be referred to 
McDowell’s edition. 

3 E.g. Taylor, PM W 320, Field, P. and C.’s 70, Jowett’s edd. 111, 392 n. The case for the later 
battle was first argued by Eva Sachs, De Th. (1914), 22-40. (Cf. vol. 111, 499 and vol. Iv, 52.) 
For earlier disputes about the date see her notes to pp. 18 and 19. Diés remained agnostic (4utour 
de P. 247). 
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dialogues in this chapter were written after the great middle dialogues 
which include the Phaedrus.t 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON DATING THE THEAETETUS 


Some would explain the Socratic character of the dialogue by the theory that 
most of it was written comparatively early and what we have is a revision by 
Plato of an earlier edition. It is largely a matter of internal indications and 


personal impressions, and was conjectured even before the discovery of part 
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been thought to furnish some external confirmation. This rests on the fact that 
the commentator mentions the existence of another, ‘rather frigid’ proem 
beginning ‘Boy, are you bringing the dialogue about Theaetetus?’ If this 
opening also is by Plato (and who would forge it?), the most obvious occasion 
for replacing it by the proem in our manuscripts would be the death of 
Theaetetus, from which it is concluded that the main dialogue, or much of it, 
was written before he died. (See Cornford, PTK 15.) The best defence of 
this theory is by Popper (OS 321 f.), who sees signs in the dialogue itself that 
it was written earlier than the Republic. It may be correct, and should 
certainly not be passed over even if I am not personally convinced. Popper 
adduces a number of arguments in its favour, of which I will only point to 
two that seem to me dubious. 

(1) He takes two passages of Aristotle, which ascribe to Socrates the 
invention of induction, and mention his profession of ignorance, to be 
allusions to the Theaetetus. But both these historical facts may be illustrated 
from other dialogues. The profession of ignorance suggests most strongly 
the Apology, but also Symp. 216d, Charm. 165b and other places. 

(2) In the proem Euclides says that Socrates repeated to him the conversa- 
tion with Theaetetus, that as soon as he got home he made notes of it, and 
that on subsequent visits to Athens he verified some points with Socrates 
himself. Popper claims that this contradicts the Statement at the end of the 
ne for such visits, and suggests t 
looked or ignored by Plato in his re revision. As to that, however, see p. 64 

(w 


n. I below (written before I looked at Popper’s arguments). 
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that Tht. is earlier than Phdr. Stylometry may be a fickle guide, for reasons given by Cornford, 


PTK 1. Itled Campbell (Tht. lv) to put Tht. ‘between the Phaedrus and Republic’, a result which 
modern admirers of his pioneer work in this field seem content to ignore. On some points the 
‘infinitae disceptationes’ which Apelt noted in 1897 are still with us; e.g. on whether 7At. was 
completed long before Soph. was composed, contrast Cornford (/.c.) and Ritter (Essence 28). 
That Zhe. itself was composed over a considerable period is of course possible. 
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Dramatic date. At the very end of the main dialogue Socrates casually 
mentions that he must leave for the King’s Stoa in connexion with the 
indictment of Meletus. The date is therefore 399, and his trial and death 
are near. (Cf. vol. Iv, 102.) His hearers would soon see in reality what 
is described in the dialogue (173 c—75b), the relation of the philosopher 
to the practical world and his behaviour in a court of law. 


Characters. Euclides and Terpsion from Megara were intimate friends 
L 
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more is known. For Euclides and his philosophy see vol. 111, 1, 499-507. 
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That such an intimate friend of Socrates should be keenly interested in 
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mean that the main dialogue contained reflections on Megarian do doctrine, 
but for internal evidence see Campbell’s edition, xxxv—xxxviii. 
Theaetetus of Athens, a friend of Plato, became one of the most 
brilliant mathematicians of his generation. Only a boy at the time of the 
dialogue, he receives unstinted praise for his intellectual curiosity and 
promise from both Socrates and his master Theodorus. His death of 
wounds and illness must have struck him at the age of 48-50. Of the 
older mathematician Theodorus of Cyrene, who taught both Plato and 
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his early abandonment of general philosophy to concentrate on geo- 
metry, his friendship with Protagoras.! The presence of the Younger 
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indication that Theaetetus, Sophist and Statesman are to be read as a 
continuous series, for his presence is again mentioned at Soph. 218b, 
and in the Statesman he replaces Theaetetus as chief respondent. He too 
is a historical figure, criticized by Aristotle for treating physical beings 
like mathematical abstractions, and pretty certainly the Socrates men- 
tioned in the Eleventh Letter (358d) as prevented from travelling by ill 


t For Theaetetus see Sachs’s dissertation already mentioned, von Fritz in RE 2. Reihe, x. 
Halbb., 1351-72, or more briefly Taylor, PMW 322; and for his mathematics M. Brown in 
JHP 1969, 362f. Brown refers to earlier studies and gives the evidence for T. having written 
most of Euclid Bk 10. His connexion with the construction of the regular solids is mentioned in 
vol. 1, 268f. For Theodorus, von Fritz, 26. 1811-25. 

2 Metaph. 1036b25 ff. ‘He thought that man could exist without his parts as the circle without 
the bronze.’ It sounds as if Y.S. was using a mathematical analogy in support of the full Platonic 
theory of transcendent Forms. For further details about him see Skemp, P.’s Statesman 25 f. 
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health. Socrates makes much of the fact that both the boys have some- 
thing in common with himself, one being his namesake and the other 
resembling him in appearance, but if this has symbolic significance it is 
hard to discover. 


Prefatory conversation. This takes place in Megara, where Euclides tells 
Terpsion how he met Theaetetus, barely alive, being carried home from 


the Corinthian battlefield to Athens They grieve at the approaching 
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and this is still possible, for as soon as Euclides got home after hearing 
it all from Socrates he made notes which he afterwards wrote up at 
leisure, checking the details with Socrates on further visits to Athens.* 
They therefore settle themselves, and a slave reads the manuscript. This 
is the only dialogue which is represented as actually read, though in the 
introductions to Phaedo, Symposium and Parmenides Plato has been at 
some pains to authenticate the record, at least dramatically. Also of 
interest is Euclides’s remark that he has written it not in narrative form 
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agreed’ and so on as tiresome, and casting it into direct dialogue form. 
This is a form which, as we know, Plato sometimes used in earlier 


dialo 
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The Parmenides showed a transitional stage, in which the narrative 
form is tacitly dropped half way through, and it is a fair inference that, 
as has been assumed on other grounds, it slightly preceded the 


Theaetetus. 


Introduction to main dialogue. The Theaetetus is a brilliant adaptation of 
the manner and plan of the earlier dialogues to the more critical and 
probing approach to Knowiedge of Plato’s late maturity. The restora- 
tion of Socrates to his earlier role, with much of his original personality, 


S ith Mucn OF Nis original personality 

t S.’s trial was already imminent, but the Phaedo (59d) tells how his friends used to visit him 
in prison during the month which intervened between trial and execution. As E. was in Athens 
for the final farewell, he would certainly have made several previous visits. For the practice 
among S.’s admirers of recording his conversations see vol. 111, 343 f. 
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shows Plato still anxious to be regarded as the true heir and continuator 
of Socratic teaching.! In this respect it is a complete contrast to the 
Sophist. Socrates is not just a thinking-machine like the Eleatic visitor, 
but Plato has brought out his character by a number of dramatic 
touches, e.g. the Socratic humour of the midwife analogy, the serious- 
ness with which his confession of ignorance is followed up in its conse- 
quences and the positive value of teaching from that position explained. 
This accords with the philosophical purpose of the two dialogues, the 
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Reminders of the earlier dialogues are many. ” Socrates is still seeking 
out the most promising of the young (143d; cf. Charm. 153 d); and is 
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The aim is to define a given concept, the respondent at first offers 
instances instead (Laches, Hipp. Maj., Meno, Rep. 1), after which 
several suggestions are considered and rejected and the dialogue 
ostensibly ends in failure. The difference lies in the choice of subject. In 
the previous dialogues certain moral or aesthetic concepts have been 
examined—Goodness, Self-control, Beauty, Justice. As to knowledge 
itself, the current puzzle of whether one can learn either what one does 


not know or what one knows has been made fun of in the Euthydemus 


and answered in the Meno by reference to reincarnation and recollec- 
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tion. The Charmides even raised the question whether there can be 
Knowledge of Knowledge (vol. Iv, 160f., 169f. * In Meno and Republic 


Cc 
knowledge is the nhilosopher s recovery of the eternal realities with 
which we all had direct acquaintance before birth, and the existence of 
which is simply assumed. Now for the first time Plato has chosen to 
make knowledge itself the main subject of enquiry, setting aside for the 
purpose all preconceived ideas such as appear unchallenged in the 
Phaedo—Republic group. Nevertheless he still has his own standpoint, 
and it cannot but show itself occasionally. At one point he even turns 
aside, in what i is formally a pure digression introduced on the flimsiest 


t This is perhaps also the purpose of emphasizing, in the preface, the pains taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the report. Cf. Stoelzel, Erkenntnisprobl. 6-8. 
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in the Gorgias, nor the eschatological beliefs of the Phaedo, nor the 
divine Forms of that dialogue and the Republic, are to be regarded as 
superseded. Yet as we saw from the Parmenides, new problems have 
arisen for him, and in his search for knowledge and its objects he shows 
far more interest than previously in the individuals of the phenomenal 
world. The enigma of the Theaetetus may be illustrated by two quota- 
tions. To Stoelzel it seemed a work that might have been written for 


his own time (1908) ‘as a weapon in its fight against materialism, 
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e regarded as a demonstration of their inadequacy.' 


The question: What is Knowledge?* ‘This is just the question that 
baffles me: I cannot sufficiently grasp in my mind what knowledge is... 
Speak out like a man: what do you think it is?’ (145e, 146c). Here 
Socrates lays down the topic of the whole discussion. But what are the 


t See Stoelzel, Erkenntnisprobl. v, Robinson, Essays 42. Although P.’s attitude to the Forms 
when he wrote Tht. is much debated, so far as I know no one believes that he had abandoned 
them. Cooper in Phron. 1970 is emphatic that they are not in Tht., but is not there concerned with 
the wider question. In the past Campbell wrote (Tat. liii) that ‘ Plato’s ideal theory, so far as it is 
allowed to appear in the Theaetetus, deals not with hypostatized entities, but rather with necessary 
forms of thought, which are as inseparable from perception as from reasoning.” But he excepted 
the digression, and even Robinson, who so vigorously opposed Cornford’s thesis in PTK that 
the Forms are deliberately held back to show that knowledge was impossible without them, 
grants that there may be allusions to them. (See his Essays, 48. McDowell similarly sits on the 
fence, p. 174.) Miss Hicken in SPM argues that Plato is genuinely baffled, convinced of the 
necessity of Forms yet no longer able to distinguish knowledge from belief by their aid. (Cf. 
Raeder, PPAE, 1905, 283: ‘Platon versteht nicht mehr das Band zwischen Idee und Wirklichkeit 
zu knipfen.”) Most however would agree with the view put forward long ago by Schmidt in his 
commentary of 1880: ‘Since neither sense-perception nor true belief nor finally determination of 


the concept (Begriffsbestimmung) prove to be adequate definitions [of knowledge], nothing else 


can be in Plato’s mind, as alone in conformity with his philosophy, but a definition directed to the 
Idea, i.e. the reality of the concept or the real and true Being on which it is founded.’ Among 
more recent scholars one may cite Ross (PT/ 101, 103), Fowler (Loeb ed. 4), Solmsen (P.’s TA. 
76), Hackforth (CQ 1957, 53 ff., a reply to Robinson), Grube (P.’s Th. 36-8), Cherniss (SPM 7), 
Llanos (Vig. Sof. 35), Runciman (PLE 28f.), Sprute (Phron. 1968, esp. p. 67). For references 
to Platonic Forms in dialogues believed to be later than Tht., see above, p. 59 with n. 3. 

* An observation of Th. Ebert is worth quoting (Meinung und Wissen 9, n. 15). Scholar 
peak of P.’s ‘theory of knowledge’ (or epistemology, Erkenntnistheorie), but ‘the inappro- 
priateness of the title lies in this, that with it the genetic interest of modern philosophy in the 
problem of knowledge—that is, the question of the sources of our knowledge ... replaces the 


question of what it is’ (in German its ‘ Wesen’). 
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criteria that an answer must fulfil? We are up against Meno’s pertinent 
question: how do we know what we are looking for before we know 
what it is? Unfortunately it is not the way of Plato’s Socrates to lay 
down criteria before beginning the discussion—they are treated as self- 
evident—but just as the Meno’s enquiry into areré turned out to be 
based on the hypothesis that whatever areté was, it must be something 
unfailingly good and beneficial in its effects (87d—e), so certain criteria, 
by which candidates for the name of knowledge are being judged, may 


be gleaned as they are casually dropped in the course of the discussion. 


nd rejected. Thus 


Without criteria the suggestions could not be tested and r 
2c, 160d, 2008, 
ad 
iul 


a 
we learn that knowledge must be true and infallible (15 


207¢-209b) and its object exis ing (152c, 186c) an 
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cannot be knowledge of the ever-changing, e.g. 182e). It must be the 
result of first-hand experience not hearsay (201 b—c), and it must include 
(though the dialogue ends with the admission that these are not 
sufficient to constitute knowledge) true belief (or recognition) plus the 
ability to give an account (/ogos) of what one believes or recognizes. 
What has no Jogos cannot be known (202d, 205 e). 

For comparison, one may quote what has been called ‘the classical 
definition of knowledge’ in modern times. Though expressed in various 


terms. it amounts to this: man knows that p ( P being anv proposition) 
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if (a) he believes p, (6) he has adequate evidence for p, (c) pis true. Thus 
according to the classical definition, » Knowiedge | is justified true belief, 


or true opinion combined with 1 reason’.2 This is closely similar to the 


& a oh a, & r & here 1°_ _— —_— a 
third “of the t here discusses and ultimately 


rejects, but there is a difference in that the modern definition speaks 
only of knowledge in propositional form (knowledge of facts) whereas 
in Plato it is more like knowledge of things, not ‘knowledge that’ but 
knowledge with a direct substantival object—knowing a syllable, the 
notes of a scale, a waggon, Theaetetus.3 In fact three kinds of knowledge 


' Late in the dialogue, at 196d, S. asks permission to do something ‘shameless’, i.e. disobey 
his own rule in Meno (71b) and claim to state a property of something whose definition is as yet 
unknown. 

2 Hilpinen, Synthése 1970, 109 f. 

3 Cf. vol. IV, 493- It is well kn W 
Germ. ‘wissen’ and ‘kennen’. Once English too 0 could mark in words the difference be ween 
*D’ye ken John Peel’ and ‘He wist not that it was true’ (Acts 12: 9). Some have thought that P. 
marked it by his use of elSévon, érlatacbar and yiyvwokeiv, but this is not so; e.g. in the short 
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are commonly acknowledged today, the two just mentioned and “know- 
ing how’,! as in knowing a game or knowing one’s craft, which involves 
a large element of acquired dexterity, skill or technique, or in morals, 
knowledge how to behave. Such knowledge however is never entirely 
divorced from the other two kinds. 
These distinctions have not fully come to the surface in Plato, who 
throughout the Theaetetus tends to speak of knowing in terms of a 
verb followed by a direct object—a concrete individual thing or person 
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heir of Socrates, the kernel of whose teaching was that the knowledge 
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thing was. To ‘know justice’, in the sense of being able to define it, 
was the only guarantee of leading a consistently just life. (Even now 
Plato preserves the substantival expression so unnatural to us: a 
definition of knowledge is desirable because ‘the knowledgeable are 
knowledgeable by knowledge’.4) Here (as Aristotle saw) lay the 
originality of his message, for from Homer onwards Greeks had used 
the words in question (étiotac8a1, émotiun) to denote practical 


abilities or skills, even bodily skills, rather than intellectual understand- 


ino.5 For Socrates aS for them, knowledge Was the hasis of hoth 
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technical skill and general excellence, but whereas others had thought 
of this techné and areté as simply knowing how to act, he believed that 


space between 192d and 193a he has used all three for the same sort of knowledge, namely direct 
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Runciman, PLE 34f.; Sprute, Phron. 1968, 58—Go. 


t The terminology is Ryle’s in The Concept of Mind. 

2 Cf. Runciman, PLE 1rrf. 

3 A rare exception is 611 totév at 186b. 

4 cogla copol ol copoi (145d: S. has already equated copia with émottun, on which see 
vol. 1v, 265). For this form of expression cf. 76, 118 f. (Euthyphro and Phaedo) and 189 (H. Maj.). 

5 See vol. 111, 450 n. 2, and foll. pp. Examples are collected by John Gould, P.’s Ethics 7ff. 
He errs however in supposing that because this use existed earlier it is also the basis of the Socratic 
conception of knowledge. The end (right action) is the same, but the knowledge leading to that 
end has become something different. G. points out also that Hdt. uses ériotac@a of being 
convinced of something which is untrue (p. 10), but this only shows up another difference. For 
S. and P. the object of knowledge must be 6v or d&An@és. (Cf. Gorg. 454d.) More to the point are 
expressions like elSas S{kav in Simonides (PI. Prot. 346c) and the Homeric &ypia oldev (//. 
24.41) etc. but these, as Dodds says (G. and J. 17), illustrate the Greek intellectualist approach to 
an explanation of behaviour (making the Socratic doctrine less paradoxical) rather than a 
‘behaviourist’ explanation of knowledge. For criticism of Gould see Vlastos, PS 205 ff.; Kuhn, 
Gnomon 1956, 339 f. 
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one could only know how to act if one first understood the nature and 
function of the thing to be made—shoe or shuttle—or the moral ideal 
(e.g. justice) to be pursued. Plato started at least from this Socratic idea 
that knowledge is of ‘things’ (universals), whether justice, courage or 
clay (mentioned exempli gratia at 147a~-c), and that what one knows 
one can define by stating its ezdos (specific character) and so placing all 
instances of it in their proper ezdos (class). 

Other temptations to extend the model of p perceptua knowledge or 
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its proper iromntie 
native language. One has been referred to already (vol. Iv, 493 n. 1), 
namely the interchangeability of the Greek words which without con- 
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qualify a thing, a being, a substance or the like as real or genuine and 
the second a statement as true.» We may occasionally, and rhetorically, 
speak of ‘a true Englishman’, but we would not say of imitation mink 
that it is not true, or of a liar that he says what is not. Even the SopAist’s 
clarification of ‘being’ and ‘not-being’ did not remove this particular 
temptation. Another lies in the fact that ‘I know what x is’ could be 
idiomatically expressed in Greek (as Plato often expresses it) in the 


form ‘I know x what it is’.3 In the course of the Theaetetus itself 
difficulties (doubtless real to Plato) begin to come to light in the 
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conception of knowledge as of things rather than facts. 
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It is now commonly believed that Socrates was mistaken in claiming that 
one cannot know what x is without being able to produce a definition of it: 
that even if a definition could be produced it could not be a means of knowing 
what ~x is since, to take the example of knowledge, ‘one would need to have a 
complete grasp of all the cases of knowledge, and of their relations to each 
other and to everything that is not knowledge, before one could know that 
the definition was correct’. (Quotations are from Bambrough, Reason, 
Truth and God 14f.) Wittgenstein is thought to have delivered a fatal blow at 
Socrates’s demand for definitions in The Blue Book (p. 20), by turning the 
t See further on this pp. 112f. below. 


2 E.g. tov édvta Adyov Atyeiv, Hdt. 1.95.116; Ta Svta arrayyéAAeiv, Thuc. 7.8.2. 
3 See also McDowell’s remarks on pp. 188 and 192f. of his Tht. 
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tables on him. Socrates will not accept, even as a preliminary answer to the 
question ‘ What is knowledge?’, an enumeration of cases of knowledge, and 
the commentators (adds Bambrough) support him. But ‘when Socrates asks 


for a definition inst taad Af mere evamnilee and Thaeastatizie acke frnr an ayniana— 
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tion of what a definition is, Socrates does not define definition: he gives 


examples. And now the commentators are silent.’ (Italics are Bambrough’s.) 
I would rather not be completely silent, for this does not seem to me quite 


fair. To begin with, and most important, Theaetetus has not asked Socrates 
to define a definition. On the contrary he savs that he understands and agrees 
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them in his own subject, mathematics (147c—48b). It is on ily | in the special 


case of knowledge that he has experienced difficulty, though he has given 
much attention to it and cannot get the question out of his mind. He has no 
doubts as to the legitimacy of the question itself. Mr Bambrough, agreeing 
that it was not quite fair to cite Theaetetus in this connexion, has suggested to 
me that Wittgenstein would have done better to refer to Meno or Laches. 
(On the usefulness of definition in Laches see vol. Iv, 244f.) That he does 
seek to make his point through Theaetetus is surely quite a serious fault. 
Next, though in the particular case of the Theaetetus Socrates simply gives 
an example sufficient to remind Theaetetus, who has heard reports of the sort 
of questions he asks, one may make two further points. (1) This is not true as 
a generalization about him. At Gorg. 463 he refuses to say whether rhetoric 
is good or bad ‘until I have answered the question what it is’, and this he 
proceeds to do. (2) He has in many of Plato’s dialogues, both early and late, 
answered quite explicitly the specific question what a definition is. The fol- 
lowing sentence does not occur totidem verbis in any one passage, but adds 
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T&v G&AAwv elSdsv. (See Meno passim, Pol. 258c and many other places. I 


am not t saying here that the Platonic Socrates was right to offer universal 
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Theaetetus that the idea of knowledge as true judgement plus a Adyos is 
unsatisfactory if Aéyos expresses a mark or sign (6pos) by which the object 
of enquiry differs from everything else, because one cannot state such a Adyos 
unless one already knows what know ledge i is, and is bound to commit the 


t Cf. the quotation from Russell in vol. tv (244 n. 1) on the advisability of defining wisdom 
before taking practical steps in connexion with it. 
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any case if the Platonic Socrates ever spoke of definition as a means to 
knowledge, rather than as evidence that one already possessed it. 


Plan of the enquiry. In spite of some digressions, the Theaetetus pursues 
a more Orderly and systematic course than many dialogues, and this 
may be briefly outlined without forgetting Stoelzel’s warning that ‘it is 
immensely difficult to force a work of art like the living Platonic 
dialogue into a rigid schematic arrangement’. 
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and a universal definition, and Socrates has explained his art +t of of intel- 
lectual midwifery, three suggested definitions of knowledge are tested 
and found wanting. 

1. Knowledge is sense-perception (151d—86e). This is rejected on the 
ground that to grasp a thing’s being or essence, as well as concepts such 
as similarity and dissimilarity, good and evil and the like, the mind must 
go beyond sensation and use its peculiar powers of reason and reflec- 
tion. Without Being, no one can reach the truth, and a man who cannot 
reach the truth cannot be said to know. 

The section includes a discussion of two particular theories which 


according to Socrates are closely related and both imply that sensation 


is the same as knowledge: 
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(i) Protagoras’s “man the measure’ theory of knowledge. 
(ii) A remarkable theory of perception based on the view of extreme 


Jeracliteans that the only reality is perpetual motion. change. process. 
7 7 
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Interlude (172c-77¢). A reminder that, whatever the conclusions of 


this dialogue, the philosopher knows of another world than this, one 
purged of evil, to which he may aspire through ‘imitation of God’ in 
righteousness and wisdom. ‘But’, Socrates abruptly concludes, ‘that is 
not our present business. ’ 

2. Knowledge is true belief (187b—201 c). Rejected very briefly on the 
grounds that one can have a true belief without knowledge, as when the 
account of a witness rightly persuades one of its truth, though only per- 
sonal experience of the events described can properly be called know- 
ledge. 

In proposing this definition, Theaetetus says that he cannot simply 
suggest ‘belief’, because there is false belief as well as true. This leads 
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at once to a discussion of how false belief, or error, is possible, which 
occupies most of the section ostensibly devoted to true belief. 

3. Knowledge is true belief plus an account, with the corollary that only 
that can be known of which an account or description (/ogos) can be 
given (201 c—10b). 

This raises the question what can be the subject of a /ogos, and they 
examine a theory that only compounds can be described, whereas their 
simple elements can be neither described nor known but only per- 
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turn true belief into knowledge: 

(i) Speech in general, the expression of thought in words. This is 
dismissed as much too general. 

(ii) Enumeration of parts or elements. But addition of this to true 
belief will not give the guarantee of future correctness which is de- 
manded of knowledge. 

(iii) Ability to name a mark by which the thing in question differs 
from all other things. This proves to be circular, for it amounts to say- 
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object unique. 


So we end. The dialogue has not achieved its object, but has not (says 
n S, for if Theaetetus s should 
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children they will be the better for the present scrutiny, and if not, he 
himself will be a better and more amiable man for no longer thinking he 
knows what he does not. 


Introductory conversation. With his usual skill, Plato leads us gently into 
the discussion by letting the speakers make themselves known. 
Theodorus, ‘expert in geometry, astronomy, calculation, and a man of 
genera culture’ (145 a), introduces Theaetetus to Socrates as a a your 
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econal, detail that his father left ‘him a fo rtune but it has been 
squandered by trustees. Socrates quickly puts his question about the 
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nature of knowledge, and Theaetetus reveals his own bent when, to 
show that he has grasped the difference between exemplification and 
universal definition, he illustrates it by a point in mathematics that had 
occurred to himself anda fellow-student, namely that the geometrical 
equivalents of what are now called surds could be grouped in one class 
and given a single name (‘powers’) by virtue of their common character 
of irrationality or incommensurability.t He cannot as yet, however, find 
a similarly universal formula to cover the different kinds of knowledge 
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say boldly whatever he can, and Socrates will assist him, not least in 


judging whether his idea be a proper child or a changeling. 


(r\ nowledge 
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Thus emboldened, Theaetetus replies that, as far as he can see at 
present, knowledge is nothing but perception (aisthésis): whoever 
knows something is perceiving it. 


t For literature on the mathematics involved in Tht.’s example see Friedlander 111, 488 n. 16. 
Cf. also M. Brown, ‘Plato disapproves’ etc., P.’s Meno 236 ff. It is simply explained by McDowell, 
Tht. 116. The general definition arrived at is, in effect, ‘a power is the square root of a non-square 
integer’. It is a good illustration of how mathematics can be propaedeutic to philosophy, as P. 
teaches in Rep. 7. 


2 On S.’s midwifery see vol. 111, 444f., 378 n. 1. P. may have connected it with anamnesis, the 
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while refusing to give his own opinion. Cf. esp. 150 b—c, 1515-8, Rep. 336c, 337a. The possible 
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connexion with anamnesis is denied by McDowell (TAt. p. 117) on two grounds which make one, 


if anything, more inclined to believe in it than before. He says : (1) ) “The “offspring” delivered 
by Socrates are just as likely to be incorrect as correct’; (2) ‘Second, the Theory of Recollection 
contains nothing corresponding to the barrenness of Socrates himself.” Comment: (1) In Meno, 
the locus classicus for the theory of recollection, the slave does give several incorrect answers. 
True, each wrong answer brings him nearer the truth, but so do the formulation and discarding 
of three wrong answers in Tht. (See 210c.) (2) In the Meno too, S. says that Meno’s question ‘Is 
virtue teachable?’ implies the prior question ‘ What is virtue?’, and that to that he does not know 
the answer (71b). Anamnesis in fact provides the solution to the problem of how one can look for 
something that one does not know. How this would work out in terms of a metaphor of pregnancy 
and giving birth, it might be hard to say, and since that metaphor is not used in Meno, it would 
be wrong to try. 
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What ts included in aisthésis (usually in this chapter * perception’)? It was 
a wide term, for the Greeks had no single words to distinguish sensation 
from perception, i.e. mere awareness of sense-data (colours, sounds 
etc.) from the perception of external objects which derives from it. 
It was used of a single sense, and in the plural of the five senses, but 
also much more widely, as when Thucydides (2, 50) says that the dogs 
of Athens, by refusing to touch the corpses of those who had died in 


the plague, provided the best azsthésis ( visible ¢ evidence) of its effect on 
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using it narrowly, he includes pleasures, nains, desires and fears along 


with sight, hearing and smell as aisthéseis,2 adding that there are 
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W 
tion when he wishes, even inventing a word (tro16Tns 1824) to distin- 
guish a sensible quality (or sense-datum) from the object that it 
qualifies, e.g. whiteness from a white stone (156e5).3 In general how- 
ever what we receive through the senses includes any direct or unbidden 
experience, as distinct from the results of rational reflection;* and the 
latter are confined to highly abstract concepts like existence, unity, 
sameness, dissimilarity and their opposites (185 c). Things white, hot, 
sweet, or hard the mind perceives through the senses, and though the 


Wrer nilurale noint to thin rather than qu alit tiac tis s extremely donbrt- 
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ful whether at this point P Plato had the distinction nin mind. (See. 184c-e; 
but ‘sound and colour’ at 185 a.) Fine distinctions are well enough when 


they affect the immediate argument. Otherwise, to depart from the 
t A word ‘now normally restricted to sense-perception—to the liscovery by means of the 
senses, of the existence and properties of the external world’ (Hirst in Ency. Phil. vi, 79). 
2 156b. For P.’s views on the status of pleasure and pain see Tim. 64d—65 b: pain results from 
a sudden and violent disturbance of the bodily condition, pleasure from its sudden restoration to 
normal. 


3 Nakhnikian (R. of Metanh. 16<5—G. 129f.) usefu ully draws attention to these passages, and 
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mentions as a second criterion for distinguishing them that sensation is private and irrefutable, 
perceptual reports are public, objective and testable. Together, he considers, they justify him in 
treating the theories of sensation and perception separately in discussing the whole of 151d—86e. 
Cooper’s article ‘P. on Sense Perception and Knowledge’ (Phron. 1974) is an interesting discus- 
sion of this subject from a modern standpoint. 

4 At 185 ab not only Sofégerv but also oieo8ai and Siavoeiobai and a ‘t 
they are gods’) are used of perception (aio@nois). This 
sulley’s claim (PTK 77) that atoOnois includes 86£a (j 


ey $ Gaim (P an 77 uGdes 90ge \uagpement Or Deer, Ci Sf 
from it in other dialogues) than the passages he actually refers to. Of these, 161d spe eaks of what 
a man judges by means of sensation’ (cf. the distinction between ® and 6&1’ oU at 184c), and 179c 
actually distinguishes alo61\ce1s from judgements based on them. 
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usages of ordinary Greek is ungentlemanly pedantry (184c). Thus at 
Rep. 608d Socrates asks, “Have you not perceived (fjo@noa) that the 
soul is immortal?’ One must also remember Plato’s dichotomy of 
everything conceivable into sensibles and intelligibles (azsthéta and 
noéta). The latter are eternal, invisible and wholly real. Azsthéta include 
our whole world and whatever happens in it, the whole realm of 
Becoming as opposed to Being. 

151e-55d). Socra 
says that Theaetetus’s suggestion is identical with the implications of 
Protagoras’s famous dictum that “m man is the measure of all things’,« by 
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perceives it to be, so > perceptio is always infallible—is knowledge i 

fact.2 This was doubtless based on a theory of perception held by the 
great man as a secret to be divulged only to his pupils. (The irony is 
obvious, especially when one remembers that Protagoras only took 
paying pupils.) It holds that all things are in continuous movement and 
mutual mixture, to which they owe what is wrongly called their 
existence. Nothing should be spoken of as deing, either absolutely (‘in 
and by itself”) or in the sense of having a definite property,} being large 


or small or white. but evervthing is becoming, a product of flux and 
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motion. Motion is the universal creator and sustainer: life, like fire, 

comes from friction, and depends on the movement of the sun, exercise 

preserves the body, processes of learn ng and p practic e the mind. Motion 
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as preservative, is good, stagnation destructive and bad.4 What we cal 
colour is not a separate thing, whether inside or outside our eyes, but 
arises from the meeting of our eyes with the appropriate motion. It is 


¥ 152e. He ‘put the very same thing in another way’. Yet it appears later that he did not 
confine knowledge to perception. See p. 86 n. 3 below. 

2 152c5-6. Cf. McDowell’s trans. I see no reason to adopt White’s desperate expedient of 
excising os émiotipn ovca (Phron. 1972). A full account of Prot.’s doctrine will be found in vol. 
MI, 171-5 and 183-92. 

3 152d. Cf. Crat. 439d: on the flux-theory one cannot say of anything that it is either ‘that’ 
or ‘suchlike’ (to1otrov), 

4 At 152e this theory is sweepingly ascribed not only to Prot. but to all previous thinkers 
except Parmenides. Though the Ionians and Empedocles taught of generation through mixture 
of opposites, P. is obviously thinking primarily of the flux-doctrine of Heraclitus, as suggested 
e.g. by the association of fire and life (153a—b) and the idea of motion as not only universal but 
good. (Cf. vol. 1, 454, 462, and Heraclitus A 22 DK.) 
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neither what meets nor what is met, but an event occurring between 
them, peculiar to each percipient. We cannot affirm that a colour 
appears the same to us as to another man or animal, or even to our 
changing selves; and this could not be so if what we perceived were 
itself large or white or hot. 

There follow (154b—55d) certain paradoxes concerning relative size 
and number which have been thought both unreal and irrelevant, and 


Theaetetus himself cannot see their connexion with the present topic 
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relational properties was explained in the Phaedo by reference to the 
Forms (102b—103a), but from the Parmenides (131 c—e, p. 41 above) it 
could appear that Plato saw difficulties in that, as well he might. Here 
Socrates himself enlarges on the difficulties: the question seems to hint 
at inconsistency? in three statements on which they both agree, namely 
(1) nothing becomes greater or less in size or number so long as it 
remains equal to itself; (2) whatever has nothing added to or taken from 
it remains equal (the same in amount); (3) what formerly was not can- 


not later be without a process of becoming. To find the connexion of 
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all this with Protagoras, Socrates proposes to examine the mysteries of 
certain unnamed ‘cleverer’ or ‘subtler’ thinkers.3 


t So Cornford (P PK 41), and Russell (quoted by Brown, see below) dismissed the trouble as 
‘an infantile disease of philosophy’. Its relevance to the argument has been defended by Bluck 
(PCPS 1961, 7-9), and M. Brown explains the point as a mathematical one (JHP 1969, 373 ff.). 
S. does not simply say that 6 is greater than 4 and less than 12; it exceeds 4 by a Aalf and falls 
short of 12 being Aalf, i.e. the difference between 6 and 4 is the same fraction of 4 as the difference 
between 6 and 12 is of 12 (harmonic mean). This links up with Tht.’s work on irrationals, and 
Brown sees P. as influenced by these mathematical advances and problems to see difficulties in his 
own epistemology as hitherto conceived. For some earlier opinions on the significance of the 
puzzles for P.’s thought see Cornford, PTK 43-5; Ross, PT/ 102; Runciman, PLE 18. 

2 On pderxetar auta avtois see Hackforth in Mnem. 1957, 130f. 

3 Actually the puzzles about relative predicates are never returned to, nor is it absolutely clear 
that ‘S. promises that the theory of perception he is about to expound will contain the solution’ 
to them. So McDowell (TAt. 135), but I am not entirely happy about either his or Cornford’s 
translation. More literally S. says (155 d5~-e1): ‘Do you understand why these things being as 
they are follows from the doctrine of Protagoras?’ (Tht.: ‘Not yet’.) ‘Then you will be grateful 
to me if I examine with you the hidden truth of the thought of a famous man—or rather, famous 
men.’ He does not explicitly promise a solution, and we are left to infer that in a world where all 
is change and becoming, the problem of something being now small, now large, without an 
intermediate process of becoming, loses its meaning. 
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The cleverer theory of sensation (156a-57c). This is in fact a refinement 
on the ‘secret doctrine’ of Protagpras, and together they present an 
astonishingly advanced and imaginative theory. Two accounts are 
given, because Theaetetus does not follow the first, and it is a pity 
that Socrates did not start with the second, fuller one, as they are 
not in every detail easy to reconcile. In the first, all is motion, but 
motion is of two sorts, active and passive. From intercourse and 


friction with each other these two motions (i.e. sensible object and 
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(colour, sound etc.). The second account is in several stages. (i) 
Motions are now re-divided into quick and slow. Both motions in the 
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nen one of them—e.g. an eye—and an object structurally adjusted 
to it? come near enough, they engender the quick motions which 
traverse space, i.e. a colour and the sensation of that colour, unique 
to the particular pair that engendered them. Then, as (iii) ‘vision’3 
from the eyes and colour from the other parent traverse the space 
between,4 (iv) the eye becomes filled with vision and sees, becoming 
not sight but a seeing eye, and its partner is suffused with colour and 
becomes not colour but coloured, whether stick or stone or anything 


or 3 We 6 


All other sensations work in the same way.> They have no being of 
their own, but arise from intercourse and motion: nothing is an agent 
until it meets a patient, and what is agent in one encounter may be 


a patient and wnat n on may be 

t Of course an eye or ear, or skin sensitive to touch, moves around, but only as Aristotle 
would say per accidens, because moved by the person, not by any motion of its own. Its proper 
motion is alteration, included in kivnots at 181d5. 

2 ovppetpos, lit. ‘commensurate’. The terminology is from Empedocles’s theory of sensation 
by pores and effluences, for which see vol. 11, 231 f., 234-7 (sight). 

3 Presumably a sort of ray, or Empedoclean effluence. Cf. Tim. 67¢. 

4 This hardly seems to fit the immediately preceding description, though no commentator that 
I know seems worried about it. There the active and passive motions must be in actual contact 
and generate quasi-sexually by friction between them. Here however the slow motions (which 
one must assume to be the same things, namely percept and percipient) need only ‘approach’ 
(rAnorazery, ° come © within range joornord adopted by Nakhnikian ; a very different metaphor 
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established between subject and object, a twin progeny is begotten and that these travel 
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between the two parties’ (EPD 11, 10 my italics; cf. p. 7). 

5 156e7. P. does not explain how this mechanism can account for desires and fears. For 
guesses see McDowell 137f. 
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patient in another.' Nothing zs, everything is in process of change, and 
ideally the verb ‘to be’ should be excised from our vocabulary, along 
with other ‘static’ words like ‘this’ or ‘something’. 

The theory seems to borrow features from both Heraclitean flux and 
the atomism of Democritus. He too taught that sensations are a 
momentary product of physical contact, that sensible qualities have no 
independent character (physis), sensation being a result of alteration in 


our bodies caused by the impact of a stream of atoms thrown off by the 
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case changing through age or other causes, so that the effect will be 


different not only on different people but on the same person at different 
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of the relativity of sensation. He even added the refinement that in the 
case of sight the atoms from the object do not enter the eye directly, but 
meet effluences from the eye itself and form jointly with them an image 
which does enter it. We need not deny a debt here because Socrates 
distinguishes the theory’s authors, as ‘much subtler’, from those who 
‘only admit the reality of what they can get a grip of with their hands, 
not of actions or comings-to-be or anything invisible’ (155 e). These, 
commentators argue, are the materialists, and Democritus was a 


materialist. Nevertheless he did posit continuous motion and did deny 
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reality to all sensible qualities, the only realities being atoms and void, 


neither of which could be seen OF grasped with the hand. Even if he 
S > he did so only i in the sense that ‘most 
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(Arist. De sensu 442a29-b1), and this 


did not give the sense of touch any advantage over the others. It 
appears with them in fr. 11 as one of the untrustworthy, ‘bastard’ 
faculties.3 


t ‘The eyeball can be seen by another eye, the flesh touched, etc.’ (Cornford). S. gives no 
examples. 

2 Is 157b (habit makes us use these words, though wrongly) another reminder of Empedocles? 
Cf. fr. 9.5 (on yevéo@at) f Gépis ov KaAgoval von 8 Eine Kal atrrds. 

3 For another view see Campbell, Tht. xli-lv, and for a detailed account of D.’s theories of 
perception vol. 11, 438—49. The theory of the koyyétepor has been attributed in modern times, not 
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McDowell, Tht. 130, preceded by Friedlander, Cornford, Jackson, Burnet, Stenzel, Ritter, 
Nakhnikian and others: contra, Taylor, PMW 329f. Runciman (PLE 19) argued that it could 


not be P.’s because he never held a Berkeleian theory of sensation, which would have conflicted 
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In summing up the theory to test Theaetetus’s assent, Socrates says 
at 157d: ‘Tell me whether you like the idea that nothing zs good or 
beautiful or all the things we have just spoken of, but all are becoming.’ 
The sudden introduction of ‘good’ and ‘beautiful’ into what had been 
a list of sense-perceived properties like white and hot may sound odd, 
but for Plato all alike belong to the sensible world. What he has in mind 
is the ‘many beautiful things’ of Rep. 5, which are recognized by the 

‘lover of sights and sounds’, and in fact are no more beautiful than ugly, 
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the Republic and here) can appear as their opposites. There too, exactly 
as here, he says that none of the many phenomena are, rather than are 
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Status of the sensible world. A point vital to Plato’s philosophy arises 
here. It is pressed home at 182cff.: on the theory that everything. is in 
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unceasing change (flux ) we cannot even say that a thing ‘flows white’ ) 
for the whiteness itself is flowing and shifting into another colour. We 
cannot name anything with any assurance that we are naming it rightly, 
or even say that perception is knowledge any more than non-knowledge. 
In short, the theory makes all discourse impossible. 

Now in the Phaedo and Republic Plato teaches that sensibles are 


always changing but at the same time can ‘remind’ us of the changeless 
Forms—the only realities—because they resemble them or in an imper- 


fect and timebound manner ‘share’ their natures. But if we assume (as 
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s(PTK 74), 
What becomes of the doctrine that sensible characteristics are ‘copies’ or 
images’ of Forms, that they are recognisable and hence are able to prompt 
the recollection of Forms? This doctrine clearly assumes that there are 
determinate and recognisable sensible characteristics; indeed it is a doctrine 
that sensibles are determinate and recognisable in so far as they ‘participate 
in’ and hence ‘resemble’ Forms. There is a serious inconsistency, then, 
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the flux- doctrine which we have here, then, as Gulley write 


vences drawn by Plato from the act 


with the theory of Forms, but Cornford (PTK sof.) seems to have thought it not exactly 
Berkeleian. (For comparison and contrast with the Berkeleian phenomenalist tradition see 
McDowell 143f.) In fact it could not be P.’s for the reasons given on the next few pages, and is 
plainly the neo-Heraclitean doctrine referred to as such at 179d ff. 
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Others have expressed similar views, but the point is, I suggest, that 
Plato here describes the sensible world as it would be if there were no 
Forms. Neither supporters nor opponents of this explanation have 
appreciated that their existence changes the nature of the sensible world. 
This indeed was a main reason for their introduction. Parmenides had 
denied all reality to the sensible world on the ground of his exclusive 
dichotomy ‘is or is not’. The Forms, and the admission of “becoming” 
as an intermediate stage, were designed, not to depress the sensible 


world but to save it from annihilation. Somehow the Heraclitean and 
Parmenidean views of reality must be reconciled. The Platonic universe 
a 


is an integrated whole co consisting © of intelligible ind sensible spheres. As 
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and value in the movement and change of he sensible world—what gives 
it such order and stability as it possesses is the fact that it is modelled on 
the Forms.? It is true that for Plato ‘sensible things are forever flowing, 
and there can be no knowledge of them’; but there can be true opinion 
because, Aristotle continues, there are also what he called Forms, with 
reference to which the sensibles can be spoken of because Forms are 
their causes, that is, they impart definite characters to the sensibles.: 


Contemporary Heracliteans were like their master without his Logos, 
the universal law vovernine the continual flux of change, 4 and Plato 
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had not thought of following them in their fantasy of a world adrift ona 
sea of in ndescribability. We may recall the outburst against them of 


theories, always in motion, incapable of staying still a moment to listen 
to a question or an argument. They own no masters or pupils, it’s a case 


t Cornford held that the extreme flux-doctrine was P.’s own theory of the sensible world: 
having proved by its means that knowledge cannot be perception, he leaves us to infer that it 
depends on the Forms. This would certainly make him guilty of the inconsistency which Gulley 
finds. If Forms existed, yet in no way moderated the utter instability and disorder of our world 
(an inconceivable situation), knowledge would be as impossible as if they did not. 

2 Cf. esp. 52a. On the ‘cleverer’ theory, of course, one could not speak of a sensible as 
coming to be ‘in a certain place’ (év tiv: témw). Cf. also Gorg. 507e—-508a. 

3 Arist. Metaph. 987a32—b9. The causal aspect of the Forms has been prominent in many 
places in dialogues already discussed. See on it vol. Iv, 350-2. 

4 For a summary of H.’s conception of the Logos see vol. 1, 43.4. His distance from his rabid 
followers is also indicated by fr. 55, where he makes a point similar to that made later (186d) 
by P. himself, that the senses are ‘bad witnesses’ which cannot yield knowledge without a mind 
to interpret them. 
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of spontaneous generation, and each thinks the other an ignoramus 
(179e-80c). Theirs was the position of Cratylus, who outdid Heraclitus 
by saying that one could not step into the same river once, and ended by 
taking Plato's hint and abandoning speech altogether (Arist. Metaph. 
1010a12-15). 

Atthe end of the Cratylus (439 b ff.) Socrates demonstrates to Cratylus 
that on his extreme flux-theory, allowing no permanent entities at all, 
verbal communication and knowledge would be impossible. If not only 
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sense) and so ‘at the same time he asserts that Forms exist and denies 
that the sensible world has any determinate characteristics. This’ 

(Gulley goes on to claim) ‘is in itself implicitly to acknowledge that the 
argument that “being in flux’’ is incompatible with “being deter- 
minate”’ is equally valid whether or not it is assumed that Forms exist. *! 
All it shows is that the neo-Heraclitean theory that everything is in 
incessant flux and change is inconsistent with the existence and effect of 
the Forms. Finally, in the Timaeus, in which the Forms are assumed 


from first to last. it is said. in contrast to Crat. 429d0. that whereas 
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physical bodies such as fire and water, being mutable and unstable, 
cannot be called ‘this’ or ‘that’ (toUto), they can be said to possess 
rtain qualities (ToOL1loUTOV) by virtue of the penetration into their 
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nabitat of copies of the Forms.” 2 1 


t Gulley, PTK 83. On p. 72 he admits that this thesis involves rejecting the ‘grammatically 
more obvious interpretation’ of 439d 4. Even if (which I do not believe) P., never a precise 
writer, had been betrayed into giving the impression that the existence of the Forms made no 
difference to the nature of the sensible world itself, the weight of evidence on the other side 
would far outweigh it. Runciman saw the point. See his PLE 21 on the argument of the Cratylus. 
On G.’s views see also vol. Iv, 493 n. 1. I believe that what I say here is also relevant to 
the remarks of Robinson in Essays 48, and Owen in SPM 323. 

* Tim. 49d, 50c. This should be read in conjunction with Cherniss’s acute arguments in 
SPM 355-Go, though I do not necessarily follow him in all their subtleties. The late dialogue 
Phil. (59a—b), though it puts the contrast between being and becoming in strong terms, only 
repeats the point made in Rep. 5 that precise truth cannot be found within the changing sensible 
world, and therefore 56a is different from émottyn. I hope the last few pages answer the point 
raised by McDowell, pp. 180-1, para. (ii), and I believe I am in substantial agreement with the 
extremely close-knit argument of Cherry in Apetron 1967. 
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rescue the sensible world from the meaningless chaos to which the neo- 
Heraclitean maniacs would consign it. Truly, as the Parmenides repeats 
(135 b—c), if you deny the existence of Forms you will have nothing on 
which to fix your mind and will destroy the possibility of rational 
discourse. To suggest that their existence and presence could leave the 
flux of becoming unaffected shows a fundamental misunderstanding of 
Plato’s position. 


Dreams and hallucinations (157 e- 
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a 
moment asleep and dreaming our conversation,' and the answer to the 
objection lies in the theory’s assertion that sensation is nothing more 
than an interaction between two constantly changing things, and exists 
(or rather “becomes’) only in relation to both. One must always add 
the Protagorean ‘for him’, ‘for me’. There is then no such thing as an 
illusory sensation. If wine sweet and pleasant to a healthy man tastes 
sour to the same man in sickness, the explanation in terms of the theory 
is that he has become a different subject, whi-h together with the 
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for him; an nowledge cannot be denied to a state of mind 
impervious to falsehood or error about what is or becomes. 
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t This was asserted independently by Descartes (Meditation 1, trans. Haldane and Ross 
pp. 75f.). For Moore’s and Russell’s positions see Newell, Concept of Phil. 56-8. J. L. Austin 
(S. and S. 49 n. 1) says it is absurd because (for one thing) we describe some waking experiences 
as ‘dream-like’, and if Descartes (and P. whom neither mentions) were right, ‘if dreams were not 
‘*qualitatively’’ different from waking experience, then every waking experience would be like a 
dream’. I do not believe P. was right, but I doubt if it is possible to refute him so easily. An 
experience which we call dreamlike is one which we believe to be real (not imaginary like a 
dream), but which gives an impression of the unreality which, in our waking hours, we ascribe to 
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s point that we can dream we are narrating a dream, a 
thing which I myself have often done. P. too could speak of a waking experience as dreamlike 


(Meno 85 c). 
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Examination of the theory that knowledge is perception. Thus Theaetetus’s 
firstborn has been delivered after a difficult labour. The next job is to 
examine the baby and see if it is worth rearing. I have said that the 
Theaetetus pursues on the whole a systematic course, but it preserves 
the natural turns of a genuine conversation, with short interludes, a 
longer digression, and shifts from one aspect of the subject to another 
and back again. This realistic style is particularly marked in the next 
few sections. 
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and every man has his private and unassailable truth (and on this 
supposition why confine it to man among sentient creatures?), what 
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seriously meant that no man is wiser than another, or even than a pig or 
tadpole? Having said this, Socrates immediately turns round and 
denounces it in Protagoras’s name as cheap rhetoric. Without refuting 
it, he insists they must attack the question in a different way, and passes 
to a new point. 

(ii) Foreign languages and unlearned letters (163 b—d). Assuming that 
knowledge is sense-perception, what happens in the case of an unknown 
language? Do we not hear what is said, or do we both hear and know 


it? And again. before learning to read do we not see letters. or do we see 
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and therefore know them? Theaetetus replies judiciously that we know 
just as much as we see or hear, the sound of the voices and the colour 
and shape of the letters; but we neither perceive nor hear what a 
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interpreter or school: aster could tell us. Socrates congratulates him on 
this piece of clear thinking, which he will not dispute for fear of stunt- 
ing his growth. He could of course have replied that to admit that 
language, besides its audible or visible symbols, has a meaning which an 
interpreter or teacher could convey, is to admit that perception is not 
the whole of knowledge. But this coup de grédce—the indispensability of 
mind and ratiocination in the acquisition of knowledge—is not to be 
administered until much later (184 b—86d), to allow for further criticism 


of both Protagoras and the flux-theory. 
laaa\ Ap morVv (rh zK\I Knowledge We ea cn 
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t Gulley (PTK 77) refers to this passage as evidence that in the claim of perception to be 
knowledge, perception is meant to include memory-images. This, surely, would reduce the 
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he who, for example,' sees something knows that thing as long as he 
sees it. Are we then to say that when he goes away or shuts his eyes, he 
necessarily forgets it, or alternatively that though he still remembers 
it clearly, he no longer knows it because he does not see it? Either 
alternative strikes Theaetetus as ‘monstrous’, and he admits that the 
limitation of knowledge to sensation apparently leads to impossible 
consequences. 
(iv) The ‘knowing and not-knowing” dilemma (165 

final, and Socr ates’s t next mov urprising. Without refuti 
argument, he declares that Protagoras wou sald have put up a better fight 
for his theory. my have been quibbling like contentious Sophists, not 
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But far from defending the thesis that knowledge is perception (which 
he has all along said is included in Protagoras’s), what he does first is to 
attack it once more by an ultra-sophistical argument. If you look at 
something with one eye closed, do you see (and therefore know) it or 
not? Answer yes or no—no nonsense about seeing with one eye but 
not with the other. Under such pressure Theaetetus agrees that the 
only possible answer makes his thesis self-contradictory. Many other 
questions might be asked, continues Socrates: for instance, can know- 


ledge be keen or dim (like perception)? Then. throwing this ar 
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aside, he goes straight on to ask how Protagoras would defend his 
position. 
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e of those used by the fighting 
brothers in Plato’s farcical exposure of eristic in the Euthydemus. It 
depends on demanding a simple answer in the terms of a question using 


an incomplete predicate or in some other way unanswerable without 


argument to nonsense. Cornford (PTK 65) says S. breaks it off because to save the definition of 
knowledge as perception that term must be stretched to include memory (true enough), and 
‘there would be no objection to that’. For all P.’s variations on the scope of aioénots, I think he 
would strongly object to calling memory a sensation or emotion (156b), or anything else but an 
act of the mind. In terms of the modern distinction between potential and actual remembering 
(for which see Broad, Mind and its Place in Nature 222, Shoemaker in Ency. Phil. v, 271), 
according to which one can say that a man remembers an event in his childhood even when he 
happens to be asleep or thinking of something else, P. seems to be considering memory-acts only, 
not Memory-powers. 

t Seeing is of course only one example of perception: P. could equally well have spoken of 
remembering a tune one has heard. (Cf. vol. tv, 508, n. 5). But in speaking of memory, as most 
often of knowledge in general, he has in mind acquaintance with an object or person rather than 
knowledge of a fact. 
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qualification.' It cannot have been meant seriously by Plato, who 
indeed emphasizes his irony by describing its proponent as ‘an im- 
perturbable gentleman’, ‘a targeteer serving for pay in the army of 
words’. Why should he produce this succession of arguments which 
Socrates either drops abruptly or himself dismisses as contentious? 
Because, I suggest, though he enjoys playing with the indefensible 
thesis that all knowledge is provided directly by the senses, and takes 


Protagoras seriously enough to want to examine him from ¢ every point 
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theories, which he is saving for the end: the need for mind, which can 
go beyond the senses to use its peculiar power of reason, drawing its 
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interpret. Only mind can fulfil the essential condition of knowledge by 
reaching the essence (ousia) and the truth of things (186c—d); and when 
ousia and truth are contrasted by Plato with sense-perceptions, this can 
only mean that the sensible world is to be interpreted and understood 
in the light of the Forms. 

(v) Back again to Protagoras: the defence (165 e—-68c). Most of the 
defence is delivered by Socrates in direct speech, as from the mouth of 
Protagoras, with plenty of scolding of himself for unfair tactics. 

‘Protagoras’ deals first with the last two arguments against identifying 
knowledge with sensation, and then at greater length 1 upholds his own 
(historically genuine) views. 

(2) To the argument from m memory he replies that th 
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pert exper ce is SO 
rience. This would meet the question whether a man remembering 
something that he has seen nevertheless does not know it: he knows the 
memory-impression but not the object of his sensation.* (It could also 
raise the unmentioned question, what is a memory-impression if it is 
distinct from a perception and all knowledge is perception?) 


1 Examples are the familiar Parmenidean ‘Can a thing both be and not be?’ at 293 and ‘Who 
learn, the wise or the ignorant?’ (275 d). See also the summary of the Euthyd., vol. rv, 268 ff., and 
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3 The dramatic and other significance of S.’s elaborate and entertaining impersonation of 
Protagoras has been vividly brought out in E. N. Lee’s article, Exegesis, 225-61. 

4 For a recent discussion of this argument see E. N. Lee, lc. 235. 
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(6) The question whether someone can know and not know the same 
thing is meaningless, for in a world where both subject and object of 
perception are continually changing, one cannot speak of the same 
person or the same thing at all. Socrates might have added here what he 
says later (184d), that this theory treats a man as a collection of separate 
sense-organs, with no psyche (mind or personality) to unite them. On 
that hypothesis it could be legitimate to say that one eye sees and knows, 
the other not, but psyche is not to be mentioned yet. 
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a 
one can dispute that my beliefs are zrue for me, but it may be dezter for 
me that other things should both appear and be to me true. Just as the 
doctor with medicines alters a patient physically to give him pleasant 
sensations instead of painful (his indubitably sour wine appears and so 
becomes for him sweet again), so a Sophist can with persuasive words 
change a man mentally so that he has thoughts which, though not truer 
than formerly, are more profitable. Even the customs and laws of a 


state are always right and proper for it so long as it thinks them so, yet 


mav in practical terms be harmful. and a statesman (or Sophi 
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political capacity) can work on it by his oratory until useful and 
valuable practices both appear and are so for it. The test of truth or 


= 


falsehood is replaced by the pragm atic one of future benefit or harm.? 
f_ ‘ f 


(vi) Protagoras continued: criticism of the defence (170a-72b). (a) 
Everyone except Protagoras thinks false beliefs possible.3 By his own 
doctrine he must concede that their belief is true for them, and it is 
therefore more false than true by as much as the rest of mankind out- 
number his single self. 

This argument is perhaps not very serious, but at least it is not, as one 
might suspect at first sight, contradicted by Socrates’s insistence else- 
where that truth is not to be decided by a counting of heads, and that 
for his own part if he were convinced that something was true the fact 
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1 Cf, vol. 11, 186 n. 2. 

2 For a full account and discussion of this curious doctrine see vol. 111, 171-5, 267f. 

3 Here S. frankly carries Prot.’s doctrine beyond the field of sensation, using the words 
So€dze1v, kpiveiv, oleoOar (170d). 
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that no one else believed it would leave him unmoved. He would 
simply say that the others were wrong, but Protagoras cannot do so, 
and as a preliminary dig it is well enough to say that according to him 
there must be x-thousandfold more truth in the denial of his doctrine 
than in its assertion. 

(6) Protagoras refutes himself. When he admits the truth of his 
opponents’ contrary belief he is himself agreeing that his own is false, 
i.e. it is untrue that any man, however ignorant, is the measure of 
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attributes it also to Democritus (Math. 7.389): ‘If everything that 
appears is true, the belief that not everything that appears is true, Peng 
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thing that appears is true will become false. ’ 

The simple syllogism: ‘Every belief is true; some men believe that 
not all beliefs are true; therefore some beliefs are false’ sounds cogent, 
and strongly suggests that the dictum of Protagoras, like the paradox 
of the Liar (vol. 111, 499), involves a vicious circle. In the past, com- 
mentators have either passed over Socrates’s argument in silence (e.g. 
Campbell) or called it fair (Cornford). Lately, however,? attention has 
been drawn to the fact that Socrates has omitted the qualification 
hitherto scru pulou: sly erted, that the contrarv belief of others is ON nly 
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true for them ould n Protagoras reply that his doctrine remains true 
for him, thou eh “false for others? Against this it is said that the belief of 
ike his own, that the doctrine is false for them, but that it 
acknowledging to be true.3 Most recently E. N. Lee has maintained that 
it is still open to him to say: ‘ Certainly it is true for me that it is true for 
them that my view is simply false; but that is because they cling to the 
old vocabulary of objective falsehood which I have shown to be 
inadmissible. If I say their view is true for them, I am not committed to 
saying that it is true for me.’# On the other hand, while rescuing him 


1 Gorg. 471 eff., H. Maj. 298b. 

2 See Runciman, PLE 16 and Vlastos, introd. to Prot., xiv n. 27. 

3 The question whether Prot.’s dictum can account for second-order judgements (judgements 
of the truth or falsehood of other judgements) has been discussed by Tigner in Mnem. 1971, 
whose view is disputed by E. N. Lee, Exegesis 242-8. 

* I am not quoting Lee verbatim. 
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from the toils of Socrates, Lee concludes that his immunity from refuta- 
tion is bought at the price of showing that he is not really saying any- 
thing serious that can be significantly discussed or denied.: 

(c) Grant that the doctrine is true in the field of sensation: each man 
is sole judge of what appears to him sweet, cold, hot etc. But even our 
defence of it showed that, in the matter of what is expedient because it 
will bring future benefits, one adviser zs better than another in respect of 
truth (172a8). As a iudge of what will be healthy for him, ‘knowing 
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what it lays down as just or unjust, holy or unholy, is so for it. As for 
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real, fixed nature, but are only a matter of agreement. This line is taken 
by those who do not accept Protagoras’s theory completely. 

The above is a paraphrase of 171d8—-72b7. Unfortunately there is 
disagreement about the last sentence. First, the subject is changed from 
‘the argument’ (/ogos, sc. of the defence) to an unnamed ‘they’, which 
some think only a stylistic variation, others a different reference,3 and 
secondly there is doubt about those who ‘do not accept Protagoras’s 
theory completelv’. On the evidence about the Sophists presented in 


vol. m1. I believe that what Plato has in mind is this. The view that 
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‘things just and unjust, holy and unholy’ have no nature or essence 
(physis or ousta 174b 4) of their own but are only matters of cc convention 
(nomos) or agreement was shared by Protagoras with the other Sophists ; 


but whereas he argued that, on grounds of simple expediency, estab- 
lished laws and customs ought to be upheld, many of them saw in the 
merely conventional basis of law and current morality a reason for a 
man to flout them whenever it suited him.4 


1 I.c. 248. Cf. earlier Runciman, PLE 16: ‘He can, in fact, only advance [his belief] at the 
cost of any standard by reference to which it could be demonstrated.’ 
2 Another instance of a current expression which may be taken as implying the full theory of 
Forms or not, according to choice. Cf. vol. Iv, 222f. 
3 Contrast Cornford, PTK 81 n. 1, with Hackforth, Mnem. 1957, 132. 
4 See vol. III, esp. PP- 146, 268 - It will be seen that I do not agree with Cornford d (PTH 
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icepts, existea by nature’. 
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At this point the argument ts interrupted by the famous Digression con- 
trasting the life of the philosopher with that of the lawyer and man of 
affairs. Though Plato is unlikely to have placed it there without good 
reason,! it may be simpler to finish the discussion of Protagoras first. 


(vii) Final refutation of Protagoras (177¢—-79)). For this Socrates has 
only to elaborate a point already made. The theory that perceptions and 
experiences are unchallengeably real and true for the experiencing sub- 


ject may well be valid for the present and past, but it fails the t 


e 
prediction. Judgements of expediency concern the future effect of pre- 
sent behaviour, as to which there is no disputing that one man knows 
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perts in many arts—doctors, vintners, musicians, cooks, legislators—and 
Protagoras himself earned large fees j in the sincere belief that he knew 
better than others what would appear and be to them in the future. 
This leaves the flux-philosophers, who since they confine their belief 
in the infallibility of sensations to the present, are not touched by this 
argument. Before finishing with them, we may turn to the Digression. 


Digression: the philosopher and the practical man (172C-77C) 


Summary. The pretext for this is slight, simply a remark by Theodorus 


that if the arguments $ lo ok lik ke multiplying and getting more formidable, 
after all they have plenty of time. This prompts Socrates to reflect how 
natural it is that those who spend much time in philosophy should cut 
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back at the Gorgias and the reproach levelled at Socrates by Callicles. 
Plato never tires of insisting that it is in fact a mark of Socrates’s 
superiority. The truth is, he continues, that compared with those bred 
up in the law-courts philosophers are as free men to slaves, having 
leisure* to pursue any subject they like for as long as they like, with the 
sole aim of reaching the truth. The lawyer by contrast is tied to a topic 


YY 


t On the Digression as taking up on a higher, more universal level the theme of the criticisms 
of Prot., see Lee, /.c. 238-41, 354f. 

* Scholé, ‘leisure’. But as used by P. and Aristotle the Greek word acquires much richer 
associations and names a typically Greek ideal, more like our ‘culture’. It is not accidental that it 
has given birth to ‘school’ and ‘scholar’. Its value and its association with philosophy and 
learning are especially emphasized by Aristotle. When he says that happiness lies in scholé (EN 
1177b4, Pol. 1338a1) he does not mean idleness. Nature herself prompts us to use leisure rightly, 
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imposed by a watchful opponent and to a strict time-limit. He must 
learn the arts of flattery and deceit, clever in his own estimate but in 
reality twisted and stunted in mind. 

The complementary description of the philosopher suggests a 
Platonic rather than a Socratic ideal. He is a stranger not only to the 
law-courts and Council but to the market-place and dinner-parties. 
Only his body is in the city, while his mind is abroad seeking the true 


nature of all that exists. His interest is not in the doings of men around 
in what ¥ “ ea ‘aLaAl c Athae ha: nes 


him, but in what man is, a nd how istinguisnea irom Otter peings. 
Since birth, wealth, rank and power mean nothing to him, he appears 
both arrogant and in practical affair Sh elpless and ignorant. The position 
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questions of who has injured whom for the question of “justice and 
injustice in themselves, what they are’, and instead of calling rich men 
and kings happy, consider the whole nature of kingship and human 
happiness. Then it is he who will make a fool of himself. 

Theodorus comments that if everyone believed this there would be 
fewer evils in the world, but Socrates replies that evils can neither vanish 
(‘there must always be something contrary to good’) nor have any 
place in the divine sphere, so they haunt this world ‘of necessity’. 
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by becoming as like as possible to God, the perfection of righteousness, 
making oneself ‘just and holy with wisdom’ (or knowledge, ppdvnois). 


nderstand this is true wisdom and excellence (areté). as opposed to 
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the world’ S conception of them. T hose who aim not at being but at 
seeming wise in the eyes of the world, whether in a profession or craft or 
in politics, are low and vulgar.? Their penalty is inescapable. Of ‘two 


not squandering it in play. Scholé is the whole basis of life, the goal of all business, and carries 
its own happiness and pleasure within it. In eulogizing it in the Ethics as an end in itself, he like 
P. calls the life of the politician ‘leisureless’. If states do not know how to live at peace, their 
lawgivers are to blame for not having educated them in the life of scholé (Pol. 1334a9). At Pol. 
1323b39 ‘a different scholé’ means a different branch of learning, and at 1313b3 scholai in pl. are 
the bane of a tyrant (‘societies for cultural purposes’ Barker). 

1 This is not explained. At Lys. 221 b—c S. says (though how seriously seems doubtful) that 
if evil disappeared, good would lose its value. Or P. may have in mind the thought at Pho. 97d 
that knowledge of the best involves knowledge of the worse. Similarly at Ep. 7, 344a~b, virtue 
and vice must be learned of together. (Cf. Arist.’s oft repeated principle tév évavtiwv t auth 
Emmott LN. ) 

* The politician whose wisdom is counterfeit is poptixés and the technician Pa&vavoos. The 
latter word commonly expressed an aristocratic contempt of handicrafts. Here P. seems to be 
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patterns established in reality itself’, one of divine beatitude and one of 
godless wretchedness, their unrighteous lives assimilate them to the 
latter, and shut them out for ever from the place where no evil can come. 
Their penalty is to live for ever on earth lives such as they live now, in 
the company of others as bad as they. All this they will dismiss as 
foolishness, though when any of them have the courage to stand up to 
questions and examination, in the end they feel dissatisfied with their 
own arguments and are silenced. 


The lesson of the Digression. This is plain. The attempts to define know- 


ledge in the main \ part of the dialogue are carried out by every means 
chort of the doctrine of Form ms, and end in fa ‘hire. The dicresc SS 
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us that the reaching of Phaedo and Republic, Symposium and Phaedrus 
has not been abandoned, and that a successful search for the nature of 
knowledge lies beyond Plato’s self-imposed limitations here. The whole 
spirit of the Digression sets it apart from the rest, as do many details 
within it. Like the Gorgias, it not only contrasts the characters of the 
philosopher and the man of affairs but speaks of another world in which 
both get their deserts, as in Phaedo, Republic and Phaedrus. The practi- 


cal helplessness of the philosopher and the reasons for it were enlarged 


On at Rep. 487b ff., and his neglect of the triv vial and nassingo affairs of 
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men to concentrate on universal questions of the being and nature of 


things recalls s00b—c, where the objects of his contemplation are 
described as ‘fixed and immutable realities 
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alla reason’ ) by familiarity with wh lich ne becomes, aS nere af L/OV (alla 


at Phdr. 253a, Tim. 90c; cf. Pho. 82b—c), ‘like the divine so far as a 
man can’. That there is no unrighteousness in a god was stated in the 
condemnation of traditional mythology in Rep. 2 (379b—c). The con- 
trast between popular arezé and areté ‘with wisdom (phronesis)’ was 
drawn at Phaedo 69 a—c (where the popular kind is also called ‘slavish’). 
That the righteous man is happy, and the unrighteous wretched, in chis 
life is asserted at Rep. 354a. The most striking use of the language of 
the middle dialogues is the mention of ‘patterns fixed in reality’ at 


existit ng according to order 


saying that whether an art is banausic depends on whether it is pursued in the awareness of a 
higher good, a possibility which he does not rule out. (Cornford’s loose translation here gives a 
false impression. ) 
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176e3, and reincarnation is clearly implied at 177a. As a final small 
point, the politician who submits to the Socratic elenchus, and ends by 
being dissatisfied with his own statements, so that his rhetoric fades 
away and he seems a mere child (177b), though veiled in a discreet 
plural, is surely par excellence the Alcibiades of Symp. 215 e-16al. 

A critic might claim that for all their echoes of the middle dialogues, 
not all these passages, taken singly, necessarily imply the full Platonic 
theory of Forms. But some do, and I have quoted them all to emphasize 
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momentarily away fr fr om the prevailing analytical tenor of the Theaetetus 
to regions from whi chit} it is unthinkable that the Forms should be absent 
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article of faith, but he is is now much concerned with problems of their 


mode of existence and their relations both with each other and with the 
sensible world, which had not occurred to him in the magnificently 
confident mood of his middle period. These new problems necessitate 
leaving them aside at times to examine other possibilities. 


Excursus: Evil and its sources" 


Evils, says Plato here (176a), can never be abolished, nor have they any 


place in in the div ne world. It mav he a vood moment To consider what 
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we have so far learned of his ideas about the nature and sources of evil, 
with perhaps a forward glance at what is still to come, pearing in mind 


that we can onlv pick up references to it scattered here and there 
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through the dialogues. He nownere draws the thr \Tead ds together in a 
systematic account, and it cannot be assumed from the start that he had 
a final solution of this intractable problem or that his views on it re- 
mained consistent. Some see him as gradually shifting the responsibility 
from body or matter to soul, others have detected two irreconcilable 
concepts of evil existing side by side in his system, or declared that the 
problem never seriously concerned him at all. 


t Only the dialogues are considered here. On Ep. 7, 344a—b, and its possible connexion with 
the ‘unwritten doctrine’, see Kramer, Jdee u. Zahl 119. For the dialogues see also the full treatment 
by Hager, Die V ernunft und das Problem des Bésen. 

2 For a summary of views and references for the debate see Cherniss in Plato 11, ed. Vlastos, 
244 n. 1, and bibliography on p. 258. His article is largely concerned with Jim. and Laws, and 
argues strongly in favour of a consistent account based on P.’s analysis of the phenomenal world 
as a moving reflection in space of immutable, non-spatial reality. 
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(i) Evil as a negative conception. The Republic (379 b—c) confirms that 
evil is prevalent in human affairs and cannot be attributed to God. 
“Some other explanation must be sought.’ The first thought that occurs 
is that nothing in the phenomenal world can be perfect because it con- 
tains only imitations of the Forms, and the mutable cannot attain the 
perfection of its eternal models. Evil appears thus as something nega- 
tive, a shortfall from perfection and, since only the Forms are fully 


existent, from complete reality. The description of the Form of Good 
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which it is the cause. This however does not give evil a wholly negative 
character, as I pointed out earlier (vol. Iv, 508 n. 1). Things in the 
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therefore their own excellence (areté), the absence of which can be an 
active power for harm. In Plato’s example of a pruning-knife (Rep. 
3536), lack of its proper excellence—sharpness—is a positive evil which 
can harm the vine.? Similarly man’s moral evil, though a powerful force 
for wrong, results simply from a lack, for Plato never gave up the 
Socratic tenet that its source is ignorance and it is therefore involuntary. 
(It is repeated in the Laws, 731, 860d—61 d.) 

Gi) Avil due 
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o body or soul?3 Evil 


oN 
Q 


kon) for Plato exists both in 
humanity and in nature as a whole, and. covers physical as well as moral 


1 Pace Cherniss (/.c. 253 n. 34), P. does say at 509 b6~8 that the Form of Good is responsible 
for the existence and nature (16 elvat te kal tiv ovolav) of the objects of knowledge (sc. the 
other Forms). His citation of 517¢3—5 against it ignores the fact that &Af8e1a can (and in this 
context obviously does) mean reality rather than truth (p. 69 above). 

2 The identification of lack of goodness with its direct opposite, badness, at Rep. 353.c may be 
instructively compared with its heir, the Aristotelian conception of ‘privation’ or lack of form 
(otépnois) which though called ‘what essentially is not’ (Phys. 191b15), at the same time ‘is in a 
way form’ (193b19) and ‘works harm’ (ig2ars). In the first quotation ‘is not’ does not refer to 
existence but means ‘essentially is not x’: coldness being essentially (ka®’ attd) not hot can never 
become hot, but a cold particular may. Aristotle maintained the distinction between ‘ opposites’ 
and concrete things which ‘possess’ the opposites no less than P. when he wrote Pho. 103 b—c. 

3 [I do not think we should look for P.’s mature convictions about the relation between body 
and soul at Charm. 156c. There S., to make the purely Socratic point that ‘care for the soul’ is 
more important than care for the body, quotes an imaginary Thracian sage, from whom he claims 


to have obtained a herb which will cure Charm.’s headache, as saying that ‘all good and evil in 
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Charm. is a relatively early dialogue, and contains no trace of the developed doctrine of Forms. 
Nevertheless it is not inconsistent with the conclusion suggested here. Without soul, the body 
would be a lifeless lump, incapable of action of any kind. 
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defects, in sentient beings such phenomena as disease and pain, in 
inanimate objects lack of the power to function well (cf. the pruning- 
knife), and in the cosmos as a whole irregular motions leading to con- 
fusion and disarray. On the cosmic scale it is considered mainly in the 
later dialogues. The Phaedo teaches that men may commit sins but only 
because the soul is corrupted and made to forget the Forms by its 
association with the body, which is itself evil (66b-e ez a/.). In its 
discarnate purity, face to face with the Forms, soul is perfectly good. 
The effect of physic al condition on moral disposition is graphically 
described in the Timaeus (86 bff). The Republic develops the picture 
with the notion of internal conflict between three impulses in the 
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psychic evil, conflict and ignorance, which he compares to disease and 
deformity in the body. The latter call respectively for medicine 
and gymnastic, to which correspond, for the soul, punishment and 
instruction.! 

So much for moral evil in the human sphere. The whole cosmos, 
though designed by divine reason on the model of the Forms and there- 
fore as good as it can be, has the faults inseparable from physical 


realization in space. (So the Timaeus:) The myth in the Polticus 
(96a c ff.) exp lains that. though it is the best and most reg ular of all 
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living things, and therefore en ndowed with the most nearly perfect of 
motions, circular revolution in the same place, yet because it has a body 


its motion cannot continue the same for ever. When therefore it has 
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hand of God, he with- 


revolved for acO;ns in one direction under tn 
draws his control and it reverses its movement, following its own 
innate impulse as a living creature. Two possibilities are explicitly 
denied: that God could move it in opposite directions is not meet 
(8éu1s) nor can the alternation be due to “two gods of opposed minds’. 
When under its own control, it gradually forgets? its creator’s teaching 


> 


1 In the Laws (86ocff., pp. 376ff. below) P. argues that the need for punishment does not 
invalidate the proposition that all wickedness is involuntary and due to ‘ignorance. The seeming 


distinction between voluntary and involuntary wrongdoing must be explained in some other way 
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2 aHOns tyytyvouevns 2730. “Cherniss (Z (Le 27) “observes that in general it is forgetfulness of the 


Forms which causes a soul to do evil. One may perhaps recall that in the myth of Rep. ro the 
souls make their choice of lives (in which some do badly) defore drinking the water of forgetful- 
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“owing to the bodily element in its composition’ (273), and all sorts of 
evils spring up and threaten to destroy it, until God, to prevent this, 
takes control once more. Thus on the cosmic scale too Plato attributes 
evil and destructive influences to the body. 

It is in his last work, the Laws, that his position seems to have changed. 
His purpose in bk 10 is to combat the lack of moral standards resulting 
from a current form of materialism and atheism which saw the whole 
world as a product of chance. Nature is inanimate and purposeless, gods 
law and m orality ar tificial and ur nstable, and the 
best course is to get all you can at others’ expense, by force if necessary 
—the familiar farrago which he has so often attacked before. Here 


tral theology 


developed, whether by Plato or another, in the Epinomis. All that con- 
cerns us now is that he starts from the affirmation of the Phaedrus that 
psyche, soul or life, as the only thing capable of spontaneous motion, is 
the ultimate cause of a// motion or action everywhere. As such it is the 
cause of ‘all contraries, good and evil, just and unjust, fair and foul’ 
(896d), and there must be at least two souls concerned, one working 
good, the other evil. (This is stated without argument, but follows from 
the fact that, as he will mention shortly, the souls of the astral gods are 


whollv good ) But the good and intelligent tvpe is in supreme contro! 
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for the primary cosmic movements s which govern all the rest, namely 


circular revolution, are the physical manifestation of intelligence 
(897C). 


ane 


There is here no Zoroastrian or Manichean dualism of God and 
Devil.t Plato speaks of ‘kind of soul’ (wuxijs yévos 897b) interchange- 
ably with ‘soul’, and thinks of the heavenly bodies as living creatures 
each with its own soul like earthly animals. The denial of two opposed 
gods in the Poditicus is not contradicted. Whether or not Plato has 
renounced his previous view that evil is due to the body, or matter, is a 
difficult question which I cannot claim to have decided. Cherniss’s 


ness. But (apart from the dangers of looking for allegory in every detail of a Platonic myth) the 
souls in question have all had a previous incarnation and are not fully purified. The effect of their 
former life still clouds their judgement. (Cf. vol. rv, 558f.) 

t Cf. p. 365 below and Koster, Mythe de P. etc. 36f. 

2 ‘Soul’ is a generic or collective term as well as a singular one, and since Greek lacks an 
indefinite article P. was not obliged to mark the difference. 
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solution is the outcome of deep thought and a comprehensive survey 
of the evidence. He concludes that evil for Plato is of two kinds, 
negative and positive. Negative evil is of course the necessary con- 
sequence of the falling-off of the physical world from the perfect 
reality of the Forms. Positive evil is caused directly by soul acting 
intentionally but in ignorance, and indirectly by the unintended 
effect of the good motions which it imparts, and which accidentally, 


by the necessity inherent in physical bodies, act on other physical 
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the Forms is a question to which Plato cannot be expected 


to give 

an answer.! 
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in other than mythical language.? But is it too ‘unitarian’ a view of 
Plato to suppose that, in the Laws as in the earlier works, soul only 
works evil when corrupted by the body? The Laws agrees with the 
Theaetetus (and the myth of the Phaedrus) that there can be no evil 
among the gods. The gods there are sun, moon and stars, and their 
souls are perfectly good (899b). Though soul is the cause of all good 
and evil, the statement that only good soul is in complete control, and 
the description of the souls of the astral deities, show that it can only 


work evil in the S11 iblu nary world - that 1c the world of tr ans lent, 
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physical phenomena, where the infection of the corporeal brings o 
forgetfulness and tempts it to act wrong’: 3 When Plato says that at 


least two kinds of soul must be at work in the management of the 
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ouranos, he adds at once that this includes earth hand sea. It is in applying 
its psychical characteristics to the secondary motions of material sub- 
stances—processes like growth and decay, mixture and separation, 
heating and cooling, qualities like hardness and softness—that soul may 
exhibit folly as well as wisdom and produce ill as well as good. It 
remains the moving force in everything, but the direction of the motion, 


S 


1 See Cherniss’s important article cited on p. 92 n. 2. It should be read in full. 
2 Cf, my essay on the soul in P., Entrettens Hardt vol. 11, 14f. 


3 So Tht. 176a7~8, tévbe tov tétrov. The ‘visible gods’ (Tim. 41a, Epin. 985d) too have 
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continue indefinitely, and the analogy in the visible world to pure i intelligence i in the psychical; 
therefore they (that is, their souls) can be entirely rational. The Zim. explains all this at greater 
length. Cf. also Epin. 9820. 
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whether to good or bad ends, depends on how far it resists the corrupt- 
ing influences of the body.? 


(iii) Are there Platonic Forms of evils? This much-debated question is 
even less susceptible of an answer than the last. The dialogues are not 
systematic treatises, and there are limits to the extent to which they can 
legitimately be synthesized. But two things can be said at once: first, 


the question was of no great interest to Plato; second, at no 0 period did 
ha law, a nlar e for at] of a tr ki nr; 4 
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was the home of the eternal, changeless Forms. 
Plato disliked technical precision in the use of words (7. 
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philosopher promulgating the Platonic doctrine, he would undoubtedly 
take pains, by using a different word or symbol, to distinguish the 
technical sense of Forms from that in which the non-philosopher 
naturally says ‘There are many forms of evil.’ Plato’s thought may 
have been itself affected by the homonymity. At any rate he used the 
word ezdos in both senses,? and it is not always easy to know which is 
intended. For instance, at Rep. 402b—c he says that an educated man 
must be able to recognize the ezdé of self-control, courage, liberality and 
high- mindedness and their kindred. and also their Opposites. as thev gO 
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about everywhere,} and perceive both them and representations of them 
a believing them to belong to the same science. Although the Forms 


are prominent t in later books, this need not refer to anythin 
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r 
several considerations suggest that the transcendent Forms are no 
his mind here.4 (a) He is describing the primary education of the whole 


t For different views see Solmsen, P.’s Theol. 141f., Grube, P.’s Th. 146f. and the reff. they 
supply. That the bad type of soul is not (as G. thinks) confined to human souls should be obvious. 
Cf. also Dodds in /HS 1945, 21. 

2 Examples (among many) of elSos as sort or kind are: Phaedo 100b tis altias to elS0s; Rep. 43.4b 
(1d To TroAepiKoU eISos), 440d—41a; 441 €l50s used synonymously with yévos (see Adam on 
435b); Laws 963 apetiis ein. A good example of the ambiguity of the term is Phdr. 249b, where 
cuviévat Kart’ elSos Aeydpevov describes a purely logical process, yet to be capable of it a mind must 
have seen the Forms, and the phrase may mean either (as the continuation suggests) “spoken 
of in generic terms’ or ‘called after a Form’. (Absence of t1 makes the former more probable.) 

3 TavTaxoU Tepipepdoueva, not quite the terms in which P. would describe the behaviour of his 
Forms. 

* Many scholars, from Zeller (11.1, 560 n.) onwards, have assumed that they are, e.g. in recent 
times Grube, P.’s Th. 21, and Cornford in his translation. 
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guardian class, if not, as many think, the whole citizen body. (Cf. vol. 
IV, 455-7-) Yet only a select few, after fifteen years of adult education, 
will advance to recognition of the Forms. (6) ‘Representations’ or 
‘images’ (eikoves) of ezdé might suggest instances of courage etc. in 
action, which with physical phenomena are so often called copies of 
Forms, but as Adam saw (ad Joc.) Plato’s subject here is education in 
poetry and art and the reference must be to narrative or graphic repre- 


sentations inspiring emulation of virtuous action or visible beauty. Such 
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earthly manifestations.! (c) Even if the ezdé were Forms, Plato need not 


have been thinking of their opposites as Forms, rather than simply the 
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Rep. 475 e-76a is more difficult. There ugliness, injustice and evil are 
called ezdé along with beauty, justice and goodness. It would of course 
make sense to translate ezdé as qualities or even concepts. Thus (to 
paraphrase): ‘Beauty and ugliness are single concepts opposed to one 
another, and so are justice and injustice, good and evil. Every concept is 
single, yet they are associated with innumerable particular things and 
actions, as well as, in some cases, with each other. The philosopher is 
one who does not merely perceive the particulars but grasps the con- 


cents > The rect at the honk however leaves little douht that oie here 
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are Plato’s independently existing Forms.3 On the other hand, in the 
ensuing comparison between the lover of sights and sounds and the 


philosopher the ezdé of ugliness and evil are simply ignored, though 
L. 
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there are places (like 479a) where mention of them would be quite 
appropriate. As to Tht. 176e, the expression ‘patterns established in 
reality’ (€v Th 6vti éotdSta) of godly happiness and ungodly misery 
seems to me to recall so strongly the language of Forms that Plato must 


1 This passage has been more fully discussed in its proper place, vol. tv, 545 ff. 

2 So Rist, Phoenix 967, 291. 

3 It is hard, as Rist (/c. 291) has said, to see how a Form of Evil or Injustice by itself could 
exist at all, since the Form of the Good is cause of the existence of the objects of knowledge 
(Forms), so that in so far as they exist they must be good. (Cf. p. 93 above.) Yet it is equally hard 


to agree with him that we have here too nothing but a ‘“‘lack”’ of the Form of Good’. 
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it iS tempting to aaa that when beautiful particula rs 
attributed to the fact that they are ‘between being a and not bein which might support 
that evil and its kin are nothing positive but only a lack of goodness. But does this ‘ply oO one 
member of a pair like greatness and smallness, weight and lightness, cited as parallels to goodness 
and badness, justice and injustice? One hesitates, for fear of falling into S.’s ‘pit of nonsense’. 
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at least be seeing both for the moment as absolute and changeless; but 
paradeigmata are not always heavenly like the Form of the State (Rep. 
596b),! and Rist (/.c. 290f.) would confine ‘reality’ here to this world, 
on the ground that the man who models himself on the bad and godless 
pattern will be condemned to this world and never enter the divine one, 
which is ‘a place pure of evil’. That, we must agree, is the ‘place above 
the heavens’ where the PAaedrus locates the Forms. 

Again at Rep. 445e ‘Plato seems to slip from one of the related but 
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call Virtue one and four at the same time.) But he would hardly posit a 
Form of something that has an infinity of forms or varieties. Forms are 
above all knowable, and the infinite is unknowable. 

There are two main reasons why it may have seemed logically neces- 
sary to Plato (when he remembered, and when he did remember he 
appears to have momentarily forgotten some of the most important 
aspects of his doctrine of Forms) to include evil among the Forms. 
(a) Forms, apart from their independent existence as steadfast goals of 


becoming, undoubtedly retained the functions of the univ versals, or 
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common natures, which they originally (i.e. with Socrates) were. There 
is an ezdos for every group of particulars which have the same name, 


because (as Socrates insisted) to use a single name is to assume a com- 
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means that they share in the being of a single Form. (6) Secondly, Plato 
shared the general Greek tendency to see the world in terms of oppo- 
sites. This polarizing habit was common to the early Ionians, Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the Pythagoreans, whose 

‘table of opposites’ (vol. 1, 245) may have influenced Plato directly; 
and it still prevailed in Aristotle, for whom the term ‘opposites’ was a 
frequent alternative to ‘forms’, since for him forms normally occurred 


I The word is of course a common one. in riato nimse 9 9- aS wises of men was ne up aS a 
TrapdSeryy a bv Apollo (Apol, 22b). and he gave Meno a Trand&Beryua of a definition (Meno 77a): 
P YRHO DY FAPONO \LrTpol. 230), 5 oO Ap YRS O ae ION (srleno P7 a); 
a tapaéSerypa of bad and good oratorical technique appeared in the speeches of S. and Lysias in 


Phdr. (262d), and so on. 
2 See Rep. 596a and vol. Iv, §§0. 
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in pairs of contraries like hot and cold. Moreover to know a form was to 
know its opposite.: 

To sum up, we are left in much uncertainty, because the dialogues 
never squarely face the question of the status of evil vis-d-vis the Forms. 
Hints that Forms of evil and ugliness exist occur only in passing and 
always in a context of opposites. Plato’s attitude is that of his Socrates 
when asked whether there are Forms of mud, hair and dirt. To suppose 


there are seems absurd, yet he is sometimes tormented by the thought 
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group’). But at that point he runs away,? and reserves his energies for 
what is worth while, the Forms of moral and aesthetic values, summa 
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concepts and natural species—whatever in his view has a positive place 
in a system teleologically organized—reminding himself that Forms 
exist in a timeless, divine region to which evil has no access. These were 


quite enough to provide him with problems, as the Sophist will show.3 


Return to (1) 


Final attack on the theory of total flux (179 b-83c). Having allowed our- 
selves our own digression, we must return to the present argument. 


Protagoras failed the test of prediction, but it mav vet be true that 


immediately present sense-experiences, and the beliefs or opinions 
(doxat) based on them (179c3-4), are infallible and constitute know- 
ledge. This therefore. Socrates continues. they must examine further 
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in diametrical opposition to she Heraclitean, that any form of movement 
or change is impossible. 


1 Cf. p. 90 n. 1 above. 

2 pevywv oixoual (Parm. 130d) is a very strong expression. 
3 Cherniss (dc. 27, n. 34) lists a number of passages in which he sees Forms of positive vices. 
Some of these have been discussed here, others by Rist, /.c. 289-93. On Euthyphro 5d I hope I 
have shown in my ch. on that dialogue that the doctrine of transcendent Forms had not yet 
taken shape in P.’s mind. Parm. 130c5—e4 does not mention Forms of bad things but only of 
trivia, ‘things undignified and worthless’ (though hair and clay are useful enough, and certainly 
do no harm). I do not see Platonic Forms at Soph. 251a or Laws 964c. Bodily diseases—indeed, 

as we know, the body as such—can affect the soul (Zim. 86bff.) and impede its thinking (Phaedo 
66c1), but are not necessarily an evil (Rep. 496b—c). In any case Forms of diseases are not 
mentioned at Zim. 87 b—c, to which, with Phaedo 105 c, Cherniss refers us. (Tailpiece: Asclepiades 
reports Aristotle as saying in his Platonic Discussions that ‘we (that is, the Platonists) say that 
there are no Forms of evils’, Arist. Frr. ed. Ross p. 113.) 
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Those who assert that all is motion include in that term not only 
local motion but also alteration,! for they will not concede that reality 
is static in any respect. Everything is always changing in every way (cf. 
p. 79). But then sensation is no more sensation than not sensation, so 
if knowledge is sensation, it is no more knowledge than not knowledge. 
If sensation changed its content but kept its character as sensation, it 
would be in at least one respect unchanging, and so transgress the 
neo-Heraclitean law of flux.? In fact any answer to any question will be 


both correct and incorrect, and no existing language can express their 
thoughts. On the ‘cleverer’ theory of how sensation works it cannot be 
supposed to be knowledge. 
To the surprise nt + a nthare Sorratac urhn imcelf ntrodiured tna 
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Eleatics into the conversation, is unwilling to discuss their views (183 d— 
84b). His early meeting with Parmenides left him with such an impres- 
sion of intellectual depth and nobility that he fears to misinterpret him. 
Besides, it could distract him from their main purpose, to discover the 
essence of knowledge by assisting Theaetetus to give birth to the 
thoughts with which he is in labour. 


Final disproof of the identification of sensation with knowledge: the role of 
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sense-organs lurk as individuals, the eye seeing, ear hearin ng a 
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forth. They all converge on one thing—call it the psyche or 
will 
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perceptible objects. Each bodily organ conveys only its own kind of 
object—the eye colours, the ear sounds—yet we can chink of the objects 
of several at once, e.g. of sound and colour that they exist, are different, 
are two and so on. Such concepts—being and non-being, similarity and 
difference, same and other (and, adds Theaetetus the mathematician, 
odd and even and numbers in general)—the psyche perceives not 
through any bodily organ but by itself. The same applies to aesthetic 


t No English word covers the same ground as kinesis, translated ‘motion’. It includes every 
sort of change as well as motion in space. Aristotle recognized four kinds: local motion (pop), 
quatitative change (dAAoiwors), change of size (avEnois kal p@lo1s) and fourthly coming-to-be 
and perishing (yéveois kal p8opd). 

* 182d8—e1. The hypothetical objection stated and met by Cornford (PTK 98f.) seems to 
depend on the concept of ‘moments’ of a discrete, Zenonian kind, which the ‘flowing philo- 


sophers’ would not admit. 
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and moral qualities (‘fair and foul, good and bad’, 18648). It is not by 
passively receiving what the senses convey, as any child or animal can, 
but by actively comparing and reasoning about them—which demands 
effort, education, maturity—that the psyche (mind) grasps reality and 
truth, without which no one can be said to know. Therefore sensation 
and knowledge cannot be the same thing. 

This account of the mind reaching knowledge of the truth (aletheia) 
Py renecting on sense-experience might suggest at first sight an empiri- 
is far from Plato’s thoughts. The 


O 
language of the passage illustrates once again the use of aléthes and on 
(with the nouns alétheia and ousia) as practically synonymous, to 
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reach truth because it cannot reach Being’ (186e 4). ‘Being’ (ousia) is 
the key word in the argument. ‘The psyche will perceive through touch 
the hardness of one thing and the softness of another, but their being’ 
—what they both are—their contrariety and the being of the contrariety 

. It essays to judge for itself’ (186b). The distinction between a 
sensible quality and its ousia was made in the Cratylus (423e, p. 47 
above): sounds, colours and tactile qualities are always changing, and 
hence, in the language of the Republic, ‘hover between what is and what 


iS not’ _ What filly CXISts 1S their essence or Form.’ Similarly a hard and 
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a soft apple exhibit j in this respect a contrariety, as the mind perceives 
by going beyond the immediate sensations and comparing them 


(€traviovoa Kal ou HBaA)ow a 186b8). but the hard one may become 
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soft and that i instance of contrariety vanish, whereas Contrariety re- 
mains an unchanging reality knowable through further operations of 
the intellect alone. If there were no other evidence that Plato retained 
the full theory of Forms when he wrote the Theaetetus, the use of ousia 
in this passage, and especially the duality of ‘the contrariety and the 


1 T.e. the being of hardness and softness (McDowell 191). ‘Existence’ Cornford, but in this 
context ovcla must bear its other sense of ‘true nature’, and probably, as McDowell suggests, 
6t1 Eotov means ‘what they are’ or ‘that they are [hardness and softness}’, kal being equivalent 
to ‘i.e.’ 

2 On P.’s belief in ‘degrees of reality’ see vol. 1v, 487 ff. On the view taken here, P. does not, 
in Owen’s sense (SPM 324 with n. 1), ‘ascribe ovcla to objects of perception’: he says (as in 
Crat.) that besides audible sounds there is the otcla of sound, and so on, and that ovola is what 
the mind seeks without the aid of the senses (186a—b). Bluck in JHS 1957 (bottom of p. 182) 
makes the same confusion. 
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ousia of the contrariety’, would suffice. As in the Phaedo, the senses 
can start the mind on its way to knowledge of reality, but not only must 
there be a mind to go further ‘on its own’; it can only do so because 
there are unchanging realities to be known. Ontology and epistemology 
remained inseparable for Plato, and the ontology of the Theaetetus is 
that of the Republic. 


as the activity of the psyche when it investigates things without the aid 
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debate of the psyche with itself, and its final pronouncement is its doxa 
—opinion, belief or judgement.? In discussing its relation to knowledge, 
Plato is resuming a theme already familiar from the Meno and 
Republic3 

The main question is quickly, indeed cavalierly, disposed of (200d- 
201c) by an analogy from the law-courts illustrating precisely the same 
truth as the analogy of the road to Larissa in the Meno, namely that 


knowledge must be first-hand, something seen by the knower, not 
merely reported to him. By his choice of anal ogy Socrates also gets in 


yet another thrust at his bétes-noires, the forensic orators, in substance 
a repetition of the Gorgias. In the short time allowed them, they cannot 


instruct the j jurors about the facts of a case, but only y persuade them to 


rartenin dAnvws ahkniie it 4 Whaat thacr neavoii4 -Aa them of mars ha tha tenath 
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but only an eye-witness could know that it was so. In the Meno (97a—-b) 


the comparison is between a man who knows the way to a place be- 


1 It is of course perfectly possible to conceive the duality as simply that between the particular 
instance of contrariety observed in the case of the hard and soft apples and the concept of con- 
trariety abstracted from that and other instances by the mind. That indeed is how it would appear 
to everyone today, and no doubt some will think that is how it must have appeared to P. I can 
only state my firm belief that for this to have happened to the author of the ‘middle dialogues’, 
he would not only have had to undergo a credible change of mind; he would have become an 
entirely different person. Nor does ovcla mean ‘concept’. If this is ‘unitarianism’, I am a 
unitarian. 

2 Gulley (PTK 87) prefers ‘belief’, McDowell (Tht. 193) ‘judgement’. Both have their 
reasons, On retaining doxa see vol. Iv, 262. 

3 See vol. tv, 256f., 261-4, 489-93. 

* The distinction between instruction and persuasion, one giving belief, the other knowledge, 
was made at Gorg. 454cff., the point about shortness of time at 455 a. 
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cause he has been there before, and one who guesses it correctly. Both 
will get there, but one through knowledge, the other through true 
doxa; and the difference is of practical importance, for belief may be 
shaken, but knowledge never. 

I have called the examples both of the wayfarer and of the witness 
analogies, but some think them actual instances of knowledge as 
opposed to doxa, indicating a renunciation by Plato of his conviction 
that the object of knowledge cannot be any thing or event in the 
€ world. Thus Stenz el w te (PMD 7 TI 1):° i The reason why cee 
they [jurors] can have only “ight opinion is not that they have no 
edge of Justice itself (which, at an earlier time, would have been 
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W 
So that even in ethics the same entire change in Plato’s view of know- 
ledge is noticeable.’ So too Hicken (Phron. 1958, 140) adduces the eye- 
Witness as evidence that Plato has so far changed his position from the 
Republic as ‘to bring the perceptible world within the range of know- 
ledge’. For Robinson (Essays 41) this apparent denial of the Republic’s 
view is either a slip or an unnoticed implication on Plato’s part. For 
A. Rorty (Phron. 1972, 228) the eye-witness example suggests that the 
objects of knowledge and doxa may be the same.? This last suggestion 


is not quite true. The witness’s kn owledge is of the crime itself. the 
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juryman’s doxa is of the witness’s mimesis of that crime in words, a 
good analogy for the difference between the knowledge of a Form and 


of its mimesis in 
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mr IIc 
There is a way of AallO owing that Plato spoke of knowledge (epistémé) 


of the sensible world without implying any volte face on his part, namely 
by assuming that he sometimes used the word more generally, or in two 
senses. Thus Runciman (PLE 38): ‘Eye-witness knowledge is not, of 
course, an instance of that highest and truest knowledge which... Plato 
distinguishes from phenomenal knowledge as in the Parmenides, 
Phaedrus and Philebus. But it is a perfectly good example of the know- 
ledge which can be acquired . . . within the ontological frontiers of the 
empirical world.’ And Rist ( Phoenix 1967, 284) cites the road to Larissa 
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sensible obiect or action. 
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t For the former cf. vol. tv, 240 n. 3. 
2 Similarly Stoelzel, 11 n. 2: Right doxa is distinguished from knowledge ‘nicht so sehr durch 
den Inhalt als vielmehr durch die Art der Entstehung’. 
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and the witnessed crime as in Plato’s eyes legitimate examples of 
epistémé. The strongest evidence for this is Phzlebus 61 d—e: 


We agreed that one pleasure is more truly pleasure than another, and one art 
more exact than another. And knowledge differed from knowledge, one 
directed to the things that come to be and pass away, the other to those that 
do neither, but exist for ever, constant and unchanging. Examining them 
from the point of view of truth, we concluded that the latter was truer than 
the former. 


epistéme corresponding to what ne also called epistémé and doxa: one 
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donment of the Forms. Similarly the whole tenor of the Theaetetus, the 
manner in which the claims of sensation are dismissed, and the aporetic 
ending, point to the abiding necessity of the Forms if ‘true’ knowledge 
is to be attainable. It makes no essential difference whether we call the 
state of mind of the eye-witness and the experienced traveller analogous 
to knowledge or knowledge of an inferior grade, but I believe Plato’s 
meaning has been best expressed by Bluck (Mind 1963, 260): 


awry 


state of mind of a juryman who is won over by persuasion. e are inevitably 
reminded of the road-to-Larisa illustration in the Meno ... Both analogies 
suggest that some sort of personal acquaintance is the mark of knowledge; 


and as applied to a priori Knowledge, the Meno illustration certainly meant 
that knowledge inv volved yveois [cogniti 
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as existence and likeness, ought to mean the same. Furthermore, the Timaeus 
tells us that if knowledge and true belief are different, then there are Forms, 
whereas if they are not different, sensible objects must constitute reality 
(51d). Even if the Timaeus preceded the Theaetetus, it would seem natural, 
in the absence of clear evidence to the contrary, to take the present distinction 
as implying that knowledge is of Forms. 


1 It is extremely important with Plato to distinguish confusion or change of mind from his 
simple dislike of technical or pedantic language. Just as he occasionally uses émortpn in the late 
dialogues for what he elsewhere calls 56€a, so he uses 6vta for what, were a philosophical point 
involved, he would call y1yvopeva, e.g. at 188e7 ff. (For this, see p. 232 below.) 

2 On the language of direct vision as applied to the apprehension of Forms cf. vol. tv, 252, 
392, 507, 511. The soul Aas been an eye-witness of them. 
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When at Zim. ody ff (wrote Ross, PT/ 124f.) Plato says that the 
existence of the Forms depends on the difference between knowledge 
and true judgement, he is relying on the argument here in the Theaete- 
tus, ‘in which he claims to establish just this difference’. This shows a 
better understanding of Plato than Stenzel’s. 


Butts false Judgement possi’ (187d—200d).! The notion of true judge- 
and before dismissing its claim 
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nd ossibility, of false ‘udgement, only to conclude that it was 
wrong3 to consider it before settling what “knowledge itself i 
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Earlier Plato had been content, like anyone else, to accept the existence 
a np,a aeo~ 4 1 1 Y 
of false beliefs as an obvious difference between knowledge and doxa. 


(Cf. Gorg. 454d.) Now, with his shift of interest towards logical and 
epistemological problems, he feels that the paradoxes of men like 
Protagoras, Antisthenes and Cratylust are not to be so lightly brushed 
aside. The solution is only reached in the Sophist (pp. 154-6 below). 

(i) False judgement as mistaking one thing for another (187e-88c). 
Here Socrates deliberately adopts the Sophistic starting-point by ignor- 


ing ‘for the present’ learning and porgerting as intermediates between 
knowledge and j 109Nno08r nce;> and the qu StiO on itself treats knowledge as 
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confined to acquaintance with a person or thing. On these premises false 
judgement is quickly rejected on the ground that one cannot mistake 


1 W. Detel has devoted a monograph to the subject of false 

n ich begins with a useful survey of over a scor 
(Platons Beschreibung des falschen Satzes nstes, omne 
mata ta 36, Gortingen 1972). His own thesis i is that, contrary to o the u ual v view, Plato did not see 
himself as faced simply with the same difficulties as the *sophists and others who denied the 
possibility of false judgement, but rather with difficulties arising solely from his own theory of 
Forms and the way in which, in consequence of that theory, he himself used the verb ‘to be’. 
Detel posits a sharp distinction in Plato’s mind between the first three accounts of false judgement 
and the last two (the similes of wax tablet and aviary). The last two dispose successfully of the 
others, which are those of the Sophists and other predecessors, but prove unsatisfactory for diffe- 
rent reasons. Their problems, arising out of the theory of Forms, are solved in the Sopfist. 

2 Not such a digression from the main question of the nature of knowledge (McDowell 194). 

3 (200d) An error of judgement? But this second-order difficulty, or virtual petitio princtpu, 
is (rightly enough) ignored. 

4 For these see vol. 111, 182, 207, 210f. 

5 (188a) The tactic on which the fighting brothers relied in Euthyd. See 275 d—77¢, 277e-78b. 
Learning and forgetting are restored to their place in introducing the simile of the mind as a wax 
tablet (191Cc). 
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one person for another whether one knows both or neither or one but 
not the other. 

(ii) False yudgement as ‘thinking what is not’ (188c—89b). This sug- 
gestion takes us back behind the Sophists to their Eleatic original.: It 
fails because it is impossible to think what is not, as Parmenides had 
said (frr. 2.7—-8, 8.8—-9). Plato however goes beyond Parmenides when 
he adds to ‘think what is not’ the words ‘whether about any existing 


thing or rt absolutely’ (lit. “by itself’). Parmenides could not speak of 


33) 


because only a single Being oxisted, ‘c one, continuous. . . by itself’ (fr. 
8.6, 29). However, this is not necessarily (as Bondeson suggested)? an 


‘ Sophist ha _eeeran eS oe eha 
di tinction to be drawn i in the JOphist petween tne 
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two senses of ‘what is not’, the existential and the merely differentiating 
—‘does not exist’ and ‘is not x’ (sc. what it was wrongly thought to be). 
The present distinction is more probably between thinking ‘it is not’ 
within the Parmenidean scheme of one unique Being (that ‘wholly 
undiscoverable path’, fr. 2.5f.) and thinking of one of the many 
commonly accepted existing things that it ‘is not’ in the same sense (i.e. 
does not exist).3 Anyway, by explicitly refusing to question the Eleatic 
thesis (183 d1off.), Plato has made it clear that this indispensable means 


to an understanding of ‘what is not’ is to be reserved for the SonvAssr 
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where ‘father Parmenides’ will be cross-examined and the conclusion 
enforced that ‘what is not in some respect is’ (241d). 


The argument here rests on a simple analogy between sense- 


ment her rests on a simple analogy ween set 
perception and judgement: if one sees, hears or feels something, there 
must de something which one sees, feels or hears. Similarly if one judges 
something there must be something that one judges. One cannot there- 
fore judge ‘what is not’, for one’s judgement would then have no 
object, one would judge nothing, and so not be making a judgement at 
all.4 This therefore cannot be the explanation of false judgement. 


t They used it too, of course (Euthyd. 283aff.), but S. does not draw the Sophists’ conclusion 


(189b4). 
2 Phron. 1969, 1 17f. B.’s is a most interesting and suggestive article, though one would have 
“1 1e mac 


luck’s ‘“‘ Knowledge by Acquaintance” in P.’s TAt.’ in Mind 


a 


3 CE. Stoelzel’s rendering (p. 86): ‘sei es als das Sein eines Gegenstandes oder als das Sein an 
sich’. 
4 Cf. the similar argument about speech at Soph. 237d—e. 
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The persistence of the problem discussed here by Plato is brought 
home by R. M. Gale’s article on propositions and judgements in the 
Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, v1, 494-505, which is largely concerned 
with theories about whether what a person thinks of must have some 
independent reality, and what is the object of a false judgement. Thus 
Moore wrote (see 26. p. 496): “In order that a relation may hold between 
two things, both the two things must cerainy E be; and how then is it 
possible for anyone to believe in a thing which simply has n no being? _ 


I confess I do not see at 


Gale, the false analogy i in the Theaetetus (he quotes 1894 ,-b 2) has 


haunted most modern theories of ju 
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(such as ‘judge’, ‘think’, ‘believe’) and what he calls cognitive (such as 
‘know’ and the verbs of sensation, ‘see’, ‘hear’, ‘feel’, ‘taste’, ‘smell’).: 
Cognitive acts require objects, but propositional acts do not. If one sees 
a cat on a mat, or knows that it is there, there must be a cat, but if one 
only thinks there is, there may be none; which means, on this view, that 
there may be no object of a propositional act. 

(ili) False judgement as ‘other-judgement’? (189 b—90e). Perhaps false 
judgement occurs ‘when someone exchanges one real thing for another 
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in his mind. and savs it is that other. In this wav he will alwav 
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what zs, but one thing instead of another, and since he misses his ai 
can ighdy | Pe said to judge falsely.” This might be thought similar 


to be ruled out by the same argut ment,3 but on the con- 
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ails it enthusiastically, and gives an entirely different 
kind of example, namely qualities: when someone ‘judges “ugly”’ in- 
stead of “beautiful’’’, then his judgement is ‘truly false’. Graciously 
waiving the oxymoron, Socrates does not interpret this in the obvious 


t He does not mean that the objects of cognitive verbs cannot be propositional in form. 

2 P. apparently coined the word éAAobo&{a for ‘misjudgement’ on the analogy of éAAoyvoeiy, 
used by Hdt. (1.85) of failure to recognize a person; perhaps also with the Homeric c&AAogpovéw 
in mind; its secondary meaning—to be knocked senseless—would appeal to his sense of humour. 

3 Ackrill has tried to show that the two arguments are not identical (Monist 1966, 388 ff.). 
His second point of difference at least goes against Cornford and R. Robinson. See the latter’s 
Essays. 64 
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things about which o one » may be simply mistaken, ona L par with odd an nd even, two and one. 
This I take to be the ordinary commonsense view, unrelated to the theory of Forms, that ‘there 
is such a thing as justice’. Cf. vol. rv, 115f., 223. 
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sense of judging a beautiful (fine) individual or action to be ugly 
(shameful). Instead, having established that judgement is the final stage 
of a mind’s converse with itself (p. 103 above), he asks if anyone, sane 
or mad, has ever said to himself that beauty is ugliness, odd numbers are 
even, ox must be horse or two one. ‘Never’, replies the bemused 
T heaetetus. 

There is surely some sharp practice here, exploiting ambiguities 
which cannot easily be reproduced in English. ‘The beautiful’ (TO 
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quality of beauty (whether in the commonly accepted sense or as a 
Platonic Form). Theaetetus clearly had the former in mind, but one 
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also with definite article (as when « one says ‘the ox is a patient animal’), 
but mainly because it is obvious that a man might mistake an ox for a 
horse in the dark or a schoolboy mistake 29 + 38 for 66, an odd number 
for an even. On Socrates’s present interpretation, to make a false judge- 
ment as now defined one must consciously entertain the nonsensical 
statement ‘An odd number is even’ or oddness is evenness. The 
Theaetetus, though its lateness is scarcely in doubt, resembles the early 


dialogues i in being deliberately aporetic and in conse ice Socratic. in 


the sense that Socrates speaks in character and uses “his own teasing 
arguments to avoid reaching a positive conclusion which nevertheless 
the reader can divine.! His object, as with 


Sop 
} 


locutor’s own ideas. The gain lies, not in finding the right answer, but 
in purging the mind from error and the false conceit of knowledge 
(210c). To attain this end he is not above misrepresenting a young 
man’s meaning, as in his shocking distortion of ‘to do one’s own’ in the 
Charmides (161 b; see vol. Iv, 267). He does not shirk the real question 
in the end. Having enjoyed his little mystification, he pursues the prob- 
lem of ‘other-judging’ more seriously in the similes of the wax tablet 
and aviary, where mistaken identity and arithmetical errors are taken 
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is abandoned. At that later stage Plato allows Theaetetus to distinguish 
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t The most striking case of this is the search for courage in Laches (vol. tv, 132f.). 
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carefully the two cases here confused: ‘Seeing or touching 11 objects’, 
he says, ‘a man might think them 12, but he will never make that judge- 
ment about the 11 and 12 which he has in his mind’ (195 e). 

(iv) False judgement as the misfitting of a perception to a memory: the 
mind as a wax tablet (191 a—96c). One may certainly see a stranger at a 
distance and mistake him for Socrates whom one knows. This was 
impossible under the Sophistic limitation that one must either know or 
not Knows and cannot both know and not know the same thing. That 
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quacy of the Eleatic-Sophistic epistemology, and memory and forget- 
ting are reinstated. Imagine the mind as a wax block, on which we stamp 
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these memory-impressions do not wear out we know what we have 
perceived or conceived. Socrates lists exhaustively the cases in which, 
on this supposition, false judgement is impossible. The upshot is that 
both a present perception and a memory-imprint or concept must be 
involved, since false judgement consists in matching the perception to 
the wrong imprint. Seeing at a distance two men of similar height and 
build, both of whom one knows, one may, in fitting the perceptions to 


the memory-imprints, transpose them, like putting shoes on the wrong 
feet: or 1 if Oo ne sees a Stranger wrongly match the sight to the imprint of 
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an acquaintance. Socrates concludes by fancifully attributing disparity 
of intellectual gifts to variations of quality in the wax. Minds too soft 


learn easily but forget quickly, and hard wax, taking shallow i impres- 
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sions, alSO Causes poor memor 
ness, from adulteration, or from overlapping in a ‘small mind’. The 
best minds have large and deep tablets of smooth, well-kneaded wax, 
taking clear, lasting and well separated impressions. Such minds learn 
quickly, are retentive, and make true judgements, for they quickly 
assign the data of perception to the appropriate memory-imprints. 
Having obtained Theaetetus’s enthusiastic agreement to his carefully 
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t tyyoia, évvoeiv. ‘Conceiving is evidently intended to be a relation like perceiving, but 
with objects which are abstract, e.g. perhaps numbers’ (McDowell 215). This seems to fit the 
context, though at Pho. 73 évvoia as contrasted with the direct object of sight or hearing is the 
mental image of a person conjured up by the sight of one of his possessions. 

2 They are fully tabulated in Stoelzel (97) and McDowell (215). Cornford gives a clear 
summary on p. 122 of PTK. 
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built up thesis that false judgement only occurs at the conjunction of 
perceptions with thoughts, Socrates proceeds to dismiss it as inade- 
quate. True, we cannot judge that man is horse when perceiving neither, 
but we can confuse two unperceived concepts, e.g. numbers. To 
Theaetetus’s sensible observation that one could mistake 11 objects for 
12 but not the one number ‘in his mind’ for the other, Socrates replies 
that one can wrongly think 7+ 5 (the numbers themselves, not 7 and 5 


objects) = 11, and since 7+ 5 = 12, this amounts to thinking 12 is 11, 
and entails ‘knowing uyrhat no rl NOT knoau’ an the frneh; darn eancsa 
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The substitution of (7+ 5) for 12 is unfair. It is rather a truncated 
question than something known; at least it makes sense to ask “how 
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true that arithmetical errors are possible and are of a kind not allowed 
for on the wax-tablet model. 

(v) Knowledge potential and actual: the aviary (197b—200c). To 
escape this difficulty, Plato adumbrates what Aristotle has taught us to 
call the distinction between potential and actual.3 A man may possess 
knowledge in the sense that, having learned it, he has it stored in his 
mind, but not ‘have it about him’. (He knows the names of his friends 


Taylor and Weaver, but with something else on his mind may refer to 
one by the other’s name.) This suggests another metanhor. The mind 
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is an aviary, full of birds of all sorts. The owner possesses them all, i.e. 
has a certain power over them: he can enter and catch one whenever he 
pleases, and will then actually have it. The birds are things known (lit 


Cc oo oe oa eee ON ° 
See ngrledogec’\ tranctack shea aviarv is to learn andtna catch a narticulachicd 
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in the hand is to recall a thing once learned and so known in a potential 


1 Sidvoia, as S. at 295d 1-2 calls what he continues to call memory-imprints (196a3). ‘At this 
stage . .. memory is made to do the work of abstraction’ (Campbell on 196a3; cf. McDowell 
215 f.). 

2 “How many beans make 5?’ was a question with which my grandfather’s generation delighted 
to puzzle small children. 

3 Aristotle too uses knowledge as an example of the distinction, which can be threefold, e.g. 
at De an. 417b21: First, a man is potentially knowledgeable simply as being a member of the 


human r race, which i is capable of acquiring knowledge. Secondly, a literate man has a knowledge 
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4 "Nothing certain can be made of the addition that some are flying in flocks, others in small 
groups, and others singly. See McDowell 220f. or Cornford 132 n. 2. It is not referred to again. 
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sense. Thus one can know (potentially) what one does not know 
(actually), and here lies the possibility of false judgement: aman may enter 
his aviary meaning to catch a wood-pigeon, but lay hands on another 
variety.t One who has learned the numbers ‘knows’ (is acquainted 
with) both 11 and 12. If, when asked what is 7+ 5, he replies in good 
faith, ‘11’, he has hunted in his memory for 12 but caught instead 11. 

The distinction between ‘possessing’ and ‘having’ knowledge, be- 
tween n having learned one’s letters and being engaged i in reading, is a 


ae 


ut ing 
and not knowing the same thing. Yet the aviary m model, with its 


Knowledges’ or "pieces of knowledge’ flying about like birds, is not a 
{, he ask make 
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sense to say that, when it is a piece of knowledge that one has caught and 
is actually examining, one could fail to recognize it for what it is? In 
desperation Theaetetus suggests that “pieces of ignorance’ (‘unknow- 
ings’) may be flying about among the knowledges, and be caught by 
mistake. Then false judgement would consist in mistaking one thing 
for another, which is precisely what they have been trying, and failing, 
to explain from the beginning. 2 It is hardly worth while to go into the 


question what the ‘ pieces of ignorance’ (‘ misapprehensions’, ee 
mioht be Indeed the aviarv as a whole gives some support to Aristotle’s 
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dictum: ‘ What is expressed in metaphor is always obscure. ’3 
It is often pointed out? that one difficulty in accounting for false 


belief or judgement i is Plato’s assimilation of belief and knowledge to 
Pe ee ee ee ee a / i ~ a» ase me ho hi _— ee le lh ee 
seeing Or touching. T his is basic tO both his and Aristotle o Cpls leiMlo~ 


logy, for different reasons. Both thought of knowledge as acquired by a 
process resembling sensation in its directness, Plato because it consisted 


1 A pdtta (‘ringdove’ LSJ) for a tepiotep& (“common pigeon or dove’). A dove instead of 
a pigeon, say Cornford and McDowell, but see the Shorter O.D.: a pigeon is ‘a dove, either wild 
or domesticated’. The choice of varieties so closely related makes the mistake sound easy and 
natural. 

2 See (i) and (ii) above. At 200b there is an elaborate reference back to 188 b—c. 

3 Top. 139b34. Sometimes, e.g. in trying to describe the nature of the soul (PAdr. 246a), or 
the relation between eternal Forms and their sensible instances, it may be the only resource 
available; but as an explanation of false judgement it is less appropriate. Two suggestions for the 
meaning of d&vermotnpoouvat (the first is Cornford’s) are mentioned by McDowell (p. 225), and 
Ackrill (Monist 1966, 400) tries to make sense of Plato’s metaphor by yet another, of coloured 
and labelled cards. 

4 Recent examples are Sprute in Phron. 1968, 59, and Bondeson, Phron. 1969, 118. Cf. the 
phrase ovolas Kal cAn@elas &yaoar at 186d. 
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in a sudden mental vision of a Form ensuing on the philosopher’s 
reasoning about the objects of experience (p. 105 n. 2 above), and 
Aristotle because, after his abandonment of the transcendent Forms, 
the philosopher’s grasp of immanent form or essence depended ulti- 
mately on the ability to make the first inductive (and rationally un- 
justifiable) leap from individual sensations to the lowest universal. This 
intuitive power he called nous, the highest of human faculties, yet at the 
same time the closest to sensation, or even identified with it.t I mention 
all this now, in spite of the impossibility of discussing it fully, 
emphasize that very much more is involved in Plato’s arguments here 
than a mere vulgar error of confusing ‘knowledge that’ with ‘know- 
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Two further points before we leave the aviary. First, it offers, like 
the wax tablet, an empiricist, zabula rasa view of knowledge, leaving no 
room for anamnesis of the Forms: we start with our aviaries empty 
(197e). Secondly, Socrates describes teaching as ‘handing over’ know- 
ledge and learning as receiving it (198b). Together these suffice to show 
that for maieutic purposes Plato does not feel bound to express his real 
opinions. 

Socrates attributes their failure to explain false judgement to the error 


of attempting to do SO before sett tlin 
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knowledge itself2 Returning then to the main question, they reject it 
identity with true judgement for the reason we have already seen (p. 103 


case a foregone conclusion. for the 
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above). The rejection was in any 
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distinction between knowledge and tri 
to Plato’s thought from the Meno r 
to Laws (632C). 
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t Metaph. 1036a5—8: ‘ There is no definition of individuals, but they are cognized by sensation 
or intuition, and when we are not actually perceiving them it is not clear whether they exist or not. 
But they are always spoken of and known by the universal /ogos.’ Cf. EN 1143 b4—5: universals 
are made up of individuals. Of these one must have sensation, ‘and that is nous’. Although the 
immediate object of sensation is the individual, sensation puts us in direct touch with the univer- 
sal: seeing Callias we get our first awareness of man (An. Post. 100a16—18). To intuit something 
is to touch it (O1yydvev Kal vodv, Metaph. 1072b21). 

2 200c—-d. Cf. 196d ff. on the ‘shamelessness’ of attempting to say what knowledge is like 
before knowing what it is in itself. ‘This methodical error takes us back to the Meno (71b, 
& & prt) olBa tl totiv, dds Gv dtTroidv yé ti clBeiqv;, also Prot. 361C). 
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(3) Knowledge as true judgement with a logos (201 c—10ob) 


Theaetetus now ‘remembers having heard’ that knowledgeis truejudge- 
men or belief accompanied by a Jogos, with the corollary that only that 
can be known of which a /ogos is possible. That true doxa is converted 
into knowledge when one can ‘give an account (/ogos)’ of it is Plato’s 
own view as expressed at Symp. 202a; and Meno 98a suggests that this 
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collection of pre-natal knowledge. Here that thesis is put to a searching 
test, and found wanting whichever of three meanings one gives to /ogos. 


The theory dreamed by Socrates (201 d—206b). Theaetetus remembers no 
further details, so Socrates obligingly supplies them by relating a theory 
which he once ‘seemed to hear’,! according to which the world (‘our- 
selves and everything else’ 201e) is composed of complexes and their 
elements. Complexes ‘have a /ogos’, namely a statement of their ele- 


ments: elements have none, but can oO only be named. Sneech reflects 
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reality, and /ogoi are complexes of names corresponding to the complex 
objects which they define. Of an element it is not even legitimate to say 


‘it is’ or “it is not’, for to add being, non-being or any other predicate 
to it is to make it complex. Elements cannot be accounted for? or known, 
but are perceptible. Complexes can be known because about them one 
can both have a true belief and give a Jogos. 
rl. ehanuce on nmlan«ales a ras Nl.2/7?2 9 Tez Lew Aehinesan wsene mwa neel i oe 
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closely resembles one which Aristotle ascribes in his own terms to 
Antisthenes and his followers. At Metaph. 1043 b 28 he says that accord- 


1 T.e. in a dream: he will offer dvap dvti dvelpates, Hence what follows is usually called 
‘S.’s dream’, and its significance Sought by comparison with other metaphorical references to 


Mn sce 


dreams in P. (See Burnyeat in Phron. 1970, 103 and A. Rorty, Phron. 1972, 229f.) The phrase 
sounds to me proverbial, meaning something like ‘My story is as good as yours’ (not the same as 
TO Epdv Epol Aéyeis Svap at Rep. 563d). 

For a comparison of the theory with the elementary propositions of Wittgenstein (who 
discusses the T&At. theory in Phil. Inv. p. 21, Q§46 ff.) see McDowell 233f. 

2 There is a play on &Aoyov, which in normal use meant ‘irrational’ or ‘unintelligible’, but in 
form is simply ‘without Jogos’. 

3 Pace Hicken and Burnyeat, who have argued elaborately against Antisthenian authorship 
in Phron. 1958 and 1970. McDowell also thinks that Plato may have originated it (pp. 234, 237). 

4 Cf. the summary of fifth-cent. views in vol. 111, 218f. Pp. 209-18 give some background to 
the present discussion. The prohibition of attaching any predicate, pronoun or epithet (2024) to 
something that one perceives is typical of sophistry. 
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ing to them you cannot define what a thing is, but only say what it is 
like: ‘there zs a kind of substance of which definition (6pos) or /ogos is 
possible, namely the composite, whether sensible or intelligible, but 
this is not true of its primary elements, for a defining /ogos predicates 
one thing of another’. His Greek commentator illustrates their difficulty. 
‘Man’ is a name. We may say he is a rational mortal animal, but this 
again is only a string of names. Even if ‘animal’ can be divided into a 
further plurality of names, we shall finally come to a simple, elemental 
be so divided. This will be indefinabl 
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entity whicn cannot 
cannot claim to have defined, or explained the essence of, something 


simpy by describing it as composed of elements which are themselves 
ndefi 


ndefinable.: 

Theaetetus agrees that this is the argument he had in mind, and they 
proceed to examine it. True belief and a /ogos are at least necessary con- 
ditions of knowledge, but as usual ‘one thing’ bothers Socrates. The 
unnamed thinker used the example of letters and syllables: the /ogos of 
the syllable ‘so’, which says what it is (20348), is ‘s plus 0’; but one 
cannot give a similar Jogos of s or 0, naming their elements.? They are 
mere noises, which can only be heard and named.} But, asks Socrates 


t See Antisth. fr. 44b Caizzi. Hicken (/.c. 138) makes a point of the inconsistency between 
saying all definition is impossible and denying i it - only to simples. But since Aristotle himself with 
his dpov kal appears to attribute both to Antisthenes, unless one regards the ote clause 1043 b 28 ff. 
as no longer referring to him (which she does but I confess I find unnatural), I prefer to see in 
this addition an understandably careless expression such as Aristotle is often guilty of. The 
commentator’s account (which she does not mention) is certainly that Antisthenes denied a// 


A foes 
Gennition. 


2 Tha arnesl {re Latceacc anel alamanetc a eha eama reermicte {D an eae em hara haan eha Gece rm 
ne word ior ietters and elements 1S the same, OTOIyeta, (i. 18 Said tO Nave Deen the MNrst to 
use it in the latter sense, Eudemus ap. Simp! Phys. p p. 7.13 Diels.) More stric ly orolxeia are the 


elementary sounds of which letters like sigma are the symbols. So Arist. Metaph. 1000a1-—4, and 
in the Poetics (1456b22) he defines them (if ch. 20 is genuine; see Bywater ad /oc.) as ‘atomic 
sounds’ (gwval &bialpetor). This they evidently are here, though neither P. nor Arist. always 
maintains the distinction. 

3 Burnyeat (Phron. 1970, 119) says that to be unanalysable is not the same as to be indescribable, 
and in fact Tht. describes s as ‘a sort of hissing noise’ (203b), which a pertinacious critic might 
even call an analytical definition by genus and species. McDowell (241) claims that a particular 
instance used in explaining the theory need not be an instance of ultimate, abstract elements as 
envisaged by the theory itself. Yet its author did use letters as paradigms (i.e. ‘instances of the 
sort of elements and complexes with which the theory is concerned’, idem p. 240), and as Tht. 
says of letters (that is, of otoixeta, 203b2), ‘How can one state the elements of an element?’ 
It must be admitted that letters (or rather the elementary sounds of which they are the symbols) 
are treated here as primary elements (201¢1), which can only be perceived and named (202b). 
Incidentally the theory under discussion precludes what S. himself gave as a specimen definition 
at 147¢. 
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(like his one-time follower Antisthenes), how can a complex of inde- 
finable and unknowable elements be itself definable and knowable? Not 
if it is simply the sum of its elements, nor yet if their collocation has 
brought into being a new, unitary form,: for that in turn will be an 
indefinable simple. In Hippias Major (301 b—-c) Plato disproved the idea 
that a group and its separate members must have the same properties, 
by the example of numerical properties: neither a nor 4 separately is 
two, both together are two. So he knows that if neither s nor o can be 
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new, single ‘form’ or ‘whole’ can the conclusion be avoided, and the 
singleness of that form raises in this context the further difficulty that it 
too will be unknowable (205 e). 

The weakness of the theory is also shown up empirically, by the ex- 
perience of learning. The elements—letters, notes in music etc.—are 
the basis of our knowledge of their complexes. In general, ‘elements are 
more clearly known than their compounds, and more effective than the 
compounds towards a complete grasp of every subject’, so that | it is 


(206b). 


distinct. if related. questions. the logical one of how we can 
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scientific knowledge of individual members of a definable species and 
another of the relationship, from the point of view of knowability, 
between individual persons or things and certain postulated? elements 


1 ula tis 18x 203c, év elS0s 203e4, povoeSés te Kai duépiotov 205b. The language is that 
used of Platonic Forms in Phaedo (uovoeidts 78d, 80b, 83e), but here P. is speaking of elements 
in the phenomenal world, what the Phaedo (794) calls ‘things that one can touch and see’. The 
simplicity of an invisible, incorporeal form has up to now been the guarantee that it is not only 
immutable but knowable. Cf. p. 120 n. 3 below. Stenzel (PMD 73) however thought {Sé« and 
elS0s here were Platonic Forms. Contrast the doubts expressed by Wedberg, PPM 143 n. 8. 

The argument of 204a—205a involves persuading Tht. against his will—and fallaciously— 
that a collection of parts is the same as a whole—as if, as McDowell says (p. 145), having all the 
parts of a car were the same as having a car. At least their position makes a difference (Arist. 
Metaph. 102441). ‘So’ is not the same syllable as ‘os’. 

* In acommentary on this passage (see p. 114 n. 1 above) Wittgenstein has drawn attention to 
the difficulty (of which P. of course had no suspicion) of pinning down a single use of the terms 
‘simple’ and ‘composite’. 
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of which they are composed. Simples or elements are not the same as 
individuals (Socrates and the dog Tray are highly complex), and it is 
difficult to know exactly what they are. One might suppose them to be, 
as in Antisthenes, the logical constituents of a definition, like ‘rational’ 
and ‘animal’ in the definition of the species man. Yet Plato calls them 
perceptible to the senses (aisthéta),' which may remind us of (though 
different from) Aristotle’s view (referred to above, p. 113 n. 1) that only 
universals can be defined and so known in the scientific sense, but 
s are recognized by sensati 
ledge is ultimately based. He distinguished ‘more knowable in its 
nature’ (or ‘logically prior’ Metaph. 1018b32) from ‘more knowable 
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to us. ‘By prior and more knowable in relation to us I mea 
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things which are nearest to sense-perception, by prior and more 
knowable in an absolute sense, those which are further from sensation. 
Now the things which are furthest from sensation are above all the 
universals, and those nearest are the individuals.’ (An. Post. 71b33- 
72a5.) The theory here refuted by Plato is concerned entirely with the 
sensible world (spoken sounds and musical notes are instances, not 
analogues), and we must suppose it to have taught that just as a 
symphony is composed of single audible units, so “we and everything 


else’ are composed of irreducible physical elements which can be per- 
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ceived but not known.’ If this sounds unsatisfactory, I can only repeat 
my conviction that it is not Plato’s invention but an inchoate attempt at 
epistemology by some Sophist or Sophists in the late fifth or early 
fourth century. “Whoever invented it, it is an empirical t 


those examined so far. 


Three possible meanings of logos (206c—210b). What then must Jogos 
mean if its addition to true belief is to produce perfect knowledge? 
Socrates sees three possibilities. First, it is the noun from /egein (to 
speak), including any expression of thought in words. But this is open 


1 In spite of this, not everyone is convinced that this is all they are. See Bondeson, Apeiron 
1969, 2, p. 7 and A. Rorty, Phron. 1972, 235. But for contrast Hicken, Phron. 1958, 130. 

2 Since much of Aristotle’s work is a development or clarification of his predecessors’, one 
might compare his distinction between cvoporopepij (organs like eyes, ears, heart, lungs) and the 
dpyoiopepi of which they are composed (flesh, blood, bone and so on). The latter he actually calls 
douvdeta (H.A. 486a5, cf. Tht. 2057), even though absolutely speaking they are not. 
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in some degree to all except the dumb, so that anyone with a true 
opinion would have knowledge as well. This cannot be what the state- 
ment means. Secondly, to give an account of something may mean to 
enumerate all its parts or elements.’ Hesiod said that a waggon contains 
a hundred pieces. Most laymen would be satisfied if they could name 
five. Knowing, as it were, the syllables but not the letters, they have a 
true belief about what a waggon is but not the complete account (i.e. 


enumeration) which would convert it to technical knowledge. N Now if a 
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DOY Speus leaetetus correctly, one mignt assume ne Knows tn 
syllable ‘the’ is spelt theta epsilon. But the same boy if asked to “spell 
Theodorus may begin ‘tau epsilon’, thus betraying that in spelling 
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‘Theaetetus’ his correct belief about the first syllable was not know- 


ledge, though he listed the elements (letters) correctly. Evidently cor- 
rect belief plus a Jogos in this sense cannot be called knowledge. They 
must try the third. 

The requirement of knowledge unfulfilled here, though assumed 
rather than stated, is that it must be permanent and unfailing, guarantee- 
ing the right answer in every case. A true belief may give one the slip, 
as the Meno said (98a), unless it is secured by the ‘bond’ or ‘tie’ pro- 


vided by working out wAy the answer must be what it is. It must be 


1ustl ed true be li ief. This sen of LOLOS though common in the 
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expression of a mark or sign by which the object of enquiry differs from 
everything else, as when we think of the sun as the brightest of the 
heavenly bodies which circle the earth. But here again, the idea of 
knowledge as true judgement plus a Jogos dissolves under scrutiny. 
Someone has a correct judgement of, say, Theaetetus.2 To become 
knowledge it must, we say, be supplemented by the ability to state a 
mark which distinguishes him from everything and everybody else. To 


1 The idea that complexes can be known and explained but their elements cannot has, after all, 
proved untenable (205 e6—7). Friedlander (111, 152) identifies the fault in this second suggestion 
with the logical error committed by Tht. himself (146c—e), as by Meno and others in earlier 
dialogues, of enumerating instances of a universal instead of showing a grasp of the ‘one in 
many’, ‘what is in all instances the same’ etc. There is an affinity, but surely also a difference 
between this type of error and that of naming the parts of an individual syllable or material 
object. * That is, as usual in these arguments, of who Tht. is. 
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say that he is a man, and has a nose, mouth, eyes and so on, or even a 
snub nose and prominent eyes, will not do, for it will not distinguish 
him from Socrates and many others. But if we had not already in our 
minds the means of differentiating him from all other men, we could 
not judge correctly who Theaetetus is and recognize him next time we 
saw him. Sotoadd a /ogos in this sense to true judgement is meaningless, 
for the Jogos belongs to the true judgement itself, and so cannot be 
knowledge. Nor would i it help if we coud say that it is knowledge of the 
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is nonsensical, includ- 


proved unacceptable on any of the three approved meanings of Jogos, 
and since Theaetetus has no further definition to suggest, the dialogue 
ends in failure to discover what knowledge is. Its achievement has been 
to rid Theaetetus of several false notions of it, so that if another idea 
comes to him it will be a better one, and if not, the awareness of 
ignorance is always better than fancied knowledge, as Socrates or Plato 
has repeatedly taught in the Apology, Meno and elsewhere. 

As already noted (and often by others) the real—in Plato’s eyes— 


relationship between true doxa and knowledge has been omitted. True 
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doxa is converted into knowledge by the addition of a Jogos, in the sense 
of a statement of the reason why it is true, the cause (aztia), as the Meno 


puts it, of its being w what it is. It is diffic cult t to believe that the omission 
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knowledge of individuals in the physical world—-Theaetetus, the sun 
and so on—not of facts, nor of universal concepts like courage or 
justice.? This is perhaps the strangest feature of the whole dialogue. 
Certainly for Plato the hallmark of knowledge was the ability to say 
‘what x is’, i.e. to define it, and we have seen historical and linguistic 
reasons why this should be so (pp. 68f.). But his x is always a 
universal or class-concept: justice, courage, or as in the immediately 


token requ uired is is 1 perceptible o e, by whi 
entioned that part of the Jogos distinguishing Tht. from others is that 
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following dialogues ‘the Sophist’ or ‘the statesman’, not Prodicus or 
Pericles. Here he spends his time in a vain quest for knowledge of 
individuals, doomed to failure for at least two reasons: 

(i) It could never surmount the difficulty discussed at length by 
Aristotle that definition can only proceed by genus and differentiation 
down to infimae species but not beyond: individuals can never be the 
object of scientific knowledge.’ 

(ii) To summarize it yet again, Plato’s own doctrine, at once epistemo- 
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metaphysic, empirical or other?), was that (a) of objects or events in this 


world, where everything is mutable, there cannot be more than true 
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the abstraction of concepts a philosopher may proceed to complete 
knowledge of the Forms, which is direct acquaintance, comparable to 
vision. These immutable and intelligible Beings} are the causes of 
whatever degree of being and knowability physical phenomena exhibit, 
whose status between Being and utter non-Being, corresponding to the 
position of belief between knowledge and complete ignorance (Rep. 
475 f£., vol. iv, 487ff.), they owe to sharing in, or imitating, the Forms. 
Knowledge of individuals, therefore, on any of the hypotheses here 


offered—knowledge as sensation. as true belief. and as true belief plus 
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any of the three kinds of account mentioned—was bound to elude the 
searchers. 
Conclusion 
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1 that has not been said alr ady. 
The ouzle 0 of the Theaetetus is why, in trying to say what knowledge 
is, Plato should have made little or no use of the doctrine of Forms, 


1 Cf. the passages quoted on p. 113 n. 1 above, and at the head of this ch., p. 61. In arguing 
this Arist. rejects P.’s own definition of the sun as not conveying its essence (ovola, Metaph. 
1040a28—b1). Yet P. was aware of it too. See Allan’s introd. to Stenzel’s PMD, xxxiif. 

2 That so much is possible, contrary to the extreme flux-theory of sensibles, through their 
relationship to the Forms, has already been explained (pp. 79-82 above). 

3 A Form, though its transcendence makes it individual, retains enough of the character of a 
universal (the x in things) to be intelligible and definable. Its ambiguous status is the theory’s 
Achilles heel, thoroughly probed by Aristotle (e.g. at Metaph. 1040a8-9). The concepts of 
sharing and imitation he dismisses as ‘empty talk and poetic metaphors’ (Metaph. 991420). 
When we find these concepts put through a gruelling examination in P.’s own Parm., and in the 
present dialogue a lengthy attempt made to confine the discussion of knowledge to apprehension 
of the phenomenal world, we may be sure that the Forms were being freely discussed and 
criticized in the Academy. 
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which even in the critical Parmenides (135b—c) he admitted to be 
indispensable to philosophical enquiry.’ Has he in fact renounced them? 
I hope I have shown that, mainly in the Digression on the philosopher? 
but also elsewhere, he makes it clear that he has not. Cornford’s solu- 
tion, that the Forms are excluded from the main arguments with the 
sole motive of demonstrating the need for them, may be too narrow.3 
As in the Parmenides, Plato is clearly aware of philosophical difficulties, 
and shows an interest in problems, that are absent from the Republic.‘ 
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problem of error (PLE 28), that it is eft unsolved because Plato at this 


time ‘did not begin to understand the logical and ontological miscon- 
ceptions which underlie the problem as discussed in the Theaetetus’. 
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Socrates does not give the impression (especially if one remembers the 
other ostensibly aporetic dialogues) of being a genuinely tentative 
enquirer. His object, as he said, is maieutic, that is, educational. He is 
completely in command all the time,’ drawing out his brilliant pupil 
and then very gently® indicating the flaws in his answers and getting him 
to consider points which had not occurred to him. The ‘usual Socratic 
pose’ as an ignoramus, which so enraged Thrasymachus, is well in 
evidence.’ The claims of sense-perception (which ever since the Phaedo 


has provided the first step on the road to knowledge) and of true judge- 
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t The relation of Tht. to the earlier dialogues, and a variety of opinions on its character, have 
been discussed or referred to on pp. 64-6. 
2 Robinson’s assertion (Essays 46) that ‘The theory of Forms is the theory that there is a 
second world ... and th $ theory is not >t implied yt the Theaetetus’ description of the philosopher’ 
ist c 


ss 


mention of Cornford, that ‘the Theaetetus tries to show the difficulties i into which an empiricist 
theory of knowledge falls when it attempts to do without the Theory of Ideas’. 

4 Fora list of these see McDowell 258. But if Cornford’s thesis were correct, much more would 
be involved than ‘the mere stipulation that the verb “know” is to take only Forms as objects’. 
Robinson similarly oversimplifies when he finds in C.’s interpretation the implication that the 
difference between knowledge and true opinion lies solely in their objects (Essays 56). To use the 
Forms in solving the problem of knowledge involves above all, as C. well knew and the Parm. 
emphasizes, the frightful problem, not of their existence, but of their relation to particulars. May 
Yoh’s article ‘On the Third Attempted Definition of Knowledge, 7h. 201c~210b’, in Dialogue 
14 (1975), is a defence of Cornford’s position against Robinson and Ryle. 

5 Campbell anticipated me here (Tht. p. 1): ‘He is not himself groping his way. Each footstep 
is firmly planted, as by one who has tried every inch of the path and knows the country well.’ 
The echo of the ‘road to Larissa’, whether intentional or not, is apt. 

© See 163¢5, 199e7, 205 a1. 

7 Rep. 337a. Cf. Tat. 154¢4-d2, 157¢7-d1. 
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ment to qualify as knowledge must be taken much more seriously than 
hitherto, and cannot now be dismissed without a penetrating and 
exhaustive examination; but Plato was never in any doubt that in the 
end they must by themselves fall short of perfect knowledge. 


(3) THE SOPHIST' 


Introductory remarks. The com of the Theaetetus meet again 
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‘the argument is hung on the figure of the Sophist quite arbitrarily’. 
Isocrates would in his view present a living example of the confusion: 
he thought of Socrates and Plato as sophists, and of himself as both a 
philosopher and an authority on politics. And the superficial similarity 
between sophistry and Socratic philosophy is emphasized in the dis- 
covery of a ‘nobly-born’ variety of sophistry which ‘purges the mind’ 
of counterfeit knowledge, and which the visitor is doubtful whether to 
call sophistry or not (230d—231b). It is in fact the Socratic elenchus. 
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sopher and statesman are identical, if one excludes contemporary poli- 
ticians as not ‘true’ statesmen. In the present group of dialogue 


S 
is looking back more soberlv and critically on his earlier enthusiasms 
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and here was a field in which clarification was clearly desirable. Once 
again he employs his unique skill in handling the dialogue form to inter- 
weave (his own favourite metaphor) more than one theme, and the fact 
that the Sophist uses its avowed subject as a means of advancing also the 
discussion of Being, Non-being and the possibility of error does not 


t R.S. Bluck, who died in 1963, left an unfinished commentary on the Sophist which was 
published by G. C. Neal in 1975 after this chapter was written. It discusses the opinions of one or 
two scholars whom I have omitted (Kamlah, Moravcsik). 

2 Often called the Stranger, complete with capital letter, which besides its vague suggestion of 
the occult, does scant justice to the word xenos. One translator even imports a Western flavour 
by making Theaetetus begin a speech with ‘ Well, Stranger .. .’ 

3 The quotation is from Edith Hamilton, Collected Dialogues 958, but others have said the 
same. Cf. on the other hand 216c—d. 

4 On Isocrates and Plato see vol. 1v, 282f., 308-11, and Cornford, PTA 177 with n. 2. 
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make it a mere continuation of the Theaetetus. In fact the search for the 
Sophist cannot be separated from this discussion, because the argu- 
ments to be opposed are all of Sophistic origin. 

In reading the Sophist and Politicus (‘Statesman’) we must never 
forget that they are only the first two parts of an unfinished trilogy. The 
visitor is to describe three types, and this is repeated at the beginning of 
the Statesman, where Theodorus begs him to take the next two in what- 
ever order he prefers, and the visitor replies that he will not give up 
antil he has dealt fully with both. Sonf. 2¢2e also looks lik 
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finish his argument with the Eleatics, the opponents most worth his 
steel because they were so nearly right. It was Parmenides who opened 
a window on the truth by introducing into philosophy the notion of a 
changeless, intelligible reality as a prerequisite of knowledge. But their 
absolutism, their ‘is-or-is-not’ dichotomy with its outright rejection of 
experience, was not a philosophy that could be lived with. A middle 
way must be found between this and the doctrine of total flux, and for 


that no better discussion-leader could be found than one brought up in in 
the school who 1S vet an indenendent thinker With the diffic alti 1e 
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about ‘is-or-is-not’ removed, the way would be clear for a positiv er 


statement of Plato’s own conception of knowledge, and it is a most 
attrac ctive conje cture (it cannot, alas, be more) that for this the leading 


1 These passages leave no room for reasonable doubt that P. planned the PAilosopher. Most 
scholars agree, and conjecture that he was prevented from writing it either by the current of his 
own thoughts (Cornford, P7TK 323) or by circumstances such as his last visit to Sicily and 
consequent disillusionment (Wilamowitz, Pl. 1, 558; Leisegang, RE 2354f.). Friedlander 
however (Pi. 111, 281; 525 n. 5) thought the project impossible and P.’s references to it ironic. 
The Sophist is a counterfeit philosopher, but the true statesman is the philosopher himself. (I do 
not find this plausible.) Since antiquity unsuccessful attempts have been made to identify it with 
an existing dialogue. See Taylor, PMW 375 n. 1. 

2 Cf. p. 154 below. Wilamowitz maintained (PZ. 1, 559f.) that the lack of the PA:losopher has 
robbed us of what was to P. the main point, and caused scholars to assume that he had given up 
much which, because of its importance, he had reserved for the concluding dialogue. Thus of the 
two problems left unsolved in 7’At.—the definition of knowledge and the possibility of error— 
the first is not taken up in either Soph. or Pol. because knowledge is the prerogative of the 
philosopher. 

3 At Pol. 258a S. proposes that his young namesake should be respondent, now to the visitor 
and later to himself, which Cornford (P7TK 168f.) thought difficult to explain except on this 
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as in the Digression of the Theaetetus, of the sort of man the philosopher 
is. The visitor, as a philosopher himself, is, ‘though not a god, godlike; 
genuine philosophers look down from a height on the life of those 
below’ (216b—c); and whereas the Sophist takes refuge in darkness, the 
difficulty in discovering the philosopher lies in the very brilliance of the 
realm of reality in which his mind dwells, ‘dark with excessive bright’, 
for the eyes of ordinary souls cannot endure to look steadfastly at the 
divine ( 254a-b). 
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tion and qu uestion-and-answer, and chooses the latter, provided the 

respondent is ‘docile and gives no trouble’. There is, then, to be no 
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the enlivenment of much dry logical argument by the humour, meta- 

phors and other characteristic touches which we have come to expect of 


Plato.! 
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Definitions: the angler and the Sophist (218e-31e). The visitor and 
Theaetetus (his chosen respondent) both use the word ‘Sophist’ but do 
not yet know whether they have the same idea of what they mean by it 
( 218). The Sophist is in fact an awkward creature to track down, and 


the V1 tor suggests they trv out t hi 1S proposed method first on some- 
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thing simple and trivial, say an angler. With no preliminary explanation 
of what this method is, no laying down of principles or rules, he plunges 


at Once into the demonstration by example. from which we see that the 
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first Step is to fix On a very wide class in wh ich the subject Can Sa fely b 
included. No one will question that the angler practises an art (eechné), 
Arts are then divided into two, in this case productive and acquisitive, 
with angling assigned naturally to the acquisitive branch, and acquisi- 
tive into peaceful (e.g. by persuasion, barter, purchase) and forcible. So 
the dichotomies continue, expressible in a stemma in which the right 
hand member is always chosen and the left discarded, until the subject 


a 


supposition. Of course the visitor has promised to deal with the philosopher too, but as in Tim. 
(17a) P. could easily invent a reason for his absence on a later occasion. 

« It may amuse readers to check their own impressions with those of Thompson in the long 
paragraph quoted by Campbell (ed., p. xliii), which ends: “If vivacity in the conversations, easy 
and natural transitions from one subject to another, pungency of satire, delicate persiflage, and 
idiomatic raciness of phrase are elements of dramatic power, I know no dialogue more dramatic 
than the Sophistes.’ 
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Sophist 
is defined by the original genus and a 
consecutive series of differentiae.t By 
this method the angler appears as a 
cf practitioner of acquisitive (not pro- 
OO ductive) art, forcible (not peaceful), by 
hunting (not fighting), of animals (not the inanimate) and water (not 
land) animals, fish (not fowl), by striking (not netting), with hook 
(not spear). 
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underwater) division of swimming animals. And though learning is un- 
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method that classifies it with trade, fighting and hunting as an unpro- 
ductive art engaged in laying hands on what has been produced or 
preventing others from laying hands on it (219c). But before attempt- 
ing a judgement let us see how it is applied to their real subject, the 
Sophist. Here a coincidence strikes the visitor: the Sophist is a kinsman 
of the angler, for he too is a hunter of animals. At this point however he 
diverges and takes up the left-hand alternative which he discarded in 
defining the angler; for the Sophist is a unter of land animals (not 


water). tame (not wild). (Here he has to pause to win agreement from 
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Theaetetus that man is a tame animal and is hunted.) After further 
dichotomies the Sophist’s art is defined as acquisitive, hunting tame 


and anin mals. viz. men. privatelv for monev. capturing vouths of wealth 
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reputation under the pretext of education. 
“The definition is hardly a model of objectivity, and together with the 
pretended discovery that Sophistry is a kindred art to angling, osten- 
sibly chosen at random simply to illustrate the method, shows from the 
start that, whatever Plato’s opinion of the value of diairesis in general, 
what he is giving us here is satire not philosophy. Success in the method 
would demand a thoughtful and unbiased choice of genus and succes- 
sive differentiae, not one designed to show the object in the worst 
possible light. In fact, with no other excuse than that the Sophist’s art is 


SS 


t A full table is given by Campbell (p. 24), Taylor (PMW 378), Ritter (Essence 238) and 
others. Bluck tabulated this and the other diaireseis in the dialogue on pp. 55-7 of his com- 
mentary. 
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formidably complex, six further definitions are given, each starting from 
a different genus. One metaphor retained throughout is that they are 
‘hunting’ the Sophist, who, Proteus-like, in trying to escape their nets 
will assume all sorts of forms. By adopting different starting-points he 
is revealed in seven different guises. The first we have seen. Here are the 
next five.’ 

(2)-(4) (223c-24e). These are in fact three further varieties of the 
Sophist in his character as money-maker. Taking up the other main 
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(3) A retailer of the same wares in his own city. 

(4) A manufacturer of them for sale.” 

(5) (225 a-26a). Returning to the other branch of acquisitive art, 
acquisition by force, and that half of it which consists in open contest 
not stealth, we continue subdividing until we find the Sophist to be a 
pugnacious debater or eristic. 

(6) (226b—-31b). For this definition the original dichotomy of arts 
into productive and acquisitive is abandoned, and a new widest genus 


1S selected the arts of cP? ato in partic ular tho se which Sseparatre 
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worse from better and so ourify. Purification may be of body or of 
payer. | Ot the latter, the most important is that which purges the error 


of believing one knows what one does not, and for this the most 

t In general I have followed P.’s own summary at 231 d—-e rather than the details given earlier. 
Cornford (PTK 187) saw this as really a classification of Sophists, each definition referring to a 
different person or group, but this can hardly be maintained. He put Protagoras in the rhetorical 
group as distinct from the agonistic or eristic type represented by Euthydemus, and Hippias 
among the ‘teachers of advanced subjects’. But Protagoras was a veteran in &y@ves Adywv (Prot. 


217¢€ 9) and Hipnias was undoubtedly a thetorician See vol. Ill, 44 f. (following H. CGomperz and 
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E. L. Harrison in Phoenix 1964, 190f.), and for Hippias 2d. 280ff. But in any case rhetoric is 
excluded from Sophistic in this dialogue. See pp. 157f. below. F. Oscanyan (Péilos. Forum 
1972-3, 241~59) has made out an interesting case for assigning each definition to an individual, 
namely Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias, Prodicus, Euthydemus, and finally (with qualifications) 
Thrasymachus as the ‘nobly-born Sophist’. 

2 The notion of the Sophist as a seller of mind-food is repeated 
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Cornford (PTK 179) regarded this as going beyond S., for whom wickedness: was 's identified with 
ignorance. However, in the Laws (860d, pp. 376-8 below) P, emphatically re-asserts the Socratic 
dictum that all wrongdoing is involuntary, but then argues with some subtlety that this does not 
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efficacious method is not chiding and exhortation (for all such ignorance 
is involuntary) but the elenchus, which by revealing inner contradic- 
tions makes a man aware of his own ignorance and prepared to receive 
positive teaching. To call one versed in this art a Sophist is questionable, 
but ‘let it pass’ (231 a8-9). (More of this below.) 


Comment on definitions 2-6. The production of multiple definitions by 
assigning the subject to different genera in turn may perhaps be justified 


wild just it 


in terms of gene eral method (it is defended b by Taylor, PM W 379), but 


Plato himself upholds it on the special ground that their quarry in this 
particular case is a slippery and many-sided creature who gives the 


appearance (gavtacpa) of belonging to more than one class.'! The 


genera chosen without question—hunter, money-maker, dealer in 
unrealities—show the satirical, pseudo-scientific character of the exer- 
cise. Plato evidently had no individual Sophist in mind, but a combina- 
tion of all that he found objectionable in the Sophistic profession. Only 
the sixth stands apart, and on this and no. 5 a historical note may be in 
place. 

(5) In his summary of this definition at 231 d—e Plato stops at eristic, 
but earlier (225d) he had added a further dichotomy: of eristics, one 


sort (the Sophist) debates for monev. the other for its own (not it 


vere \ esse vvr BAG Mwsvriwyv 4274 PEONTRENW TD a 4tyu WJ Vv 44 \teuet 2 S 
hearers’) pleasure, neglecting its fortune to do so. These should be 
called chatterers or babblers (abonoxat). Who are these? Cornford 


(PTK 176) \ chose the Megarians. against Campbell who thought 
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Socrates himself a possibility. I should call it a certainty. Socrates im- 
poverished himself in his zeal for the elenchus (Apol. 23b, 31 b—c), his 
partners in argument certainly did not always enjoy it as much as he 
did, and his detractors called him ‘chatterer’ (&50Aéoy7ns), a term which 
Plato defiantly adopted as the badge of true philosophy.* Cornford 
objected that he would not call Socrates an eristic, but that too he was 
called by others, and in the same ironic spirit Plato could enjoy a covert 


for practical purposes invalidate the distinction between voluntary and involuntary misde- 
meanours as commonly accepted nor abolish the need for punishment, which may be the best 
cure for what is in fact a disease of the psyche (862¢, as here at 222b8). 

I 223; TomiAla again at 226a6, ddicOnpdtatov 231a8. Cf. ToAAK TrepdvOar 231 b—c. 

2 For reff. see Cornford, PTK 176 n. 3 (where however ‘ Statesman 2704’ should be ‘299b’), 
and vol. Iv, 431. 
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reference to him as an eristic of a different stamp from the Sophist. The 
point is not so much that he is called an eristic as that he is sharply 
separated from the Sophist, with whom he was so often confused. In 
the early dialogues Plato frankly demonstrated his use of eristic 
techniques.’ 

(6) Here the visitor gives a precise and detailed description, not of 
Sophistry but of the elenchus as practised by none but Socrates himself. 
To confute the few who have thought otherwise,” one need only quote 
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the passage at some length 


(230b4ff.) They [sc. the purgers of the mind otherwise than by admonition] 
cross-examine a man on a subject on which he thinks he has something to say 
though really saying nothing, and since such people are all at sea, have no 


in exposing their haliofs hy nuttinge them side bv side in discussion 


ty in exposing their beliefs by putting them side by side in discussion 
and showing them to be mutually contradictory. When the speakers see this, 
they become vexed with themselves and more tolerant towards others. Thus 
they are delivered from pretentious and obstinate opinions in the way of all 
ways most enjoyable to the listeners [cf. Apol. 23.c, 33 c] and of lasting benefit 
to themselves. Their purgers treat the mind as doctors the body. As doctors 
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hold that the body can get no benefit from food until some inner obstruction 
is removed, so these consider that a man’s mind will not profit by an intake 
of knowledge until someone refutes and shames him, and by ridding him of 
the mental obstacles to learning purifies him and leaves him persuaded that he 
knows what he knows and no more... For all these reasons the elenchus 
must be called the greatest and most effective kind of purgation, and he who 
has not undergone it, be he the Great King himself, is in the highest degree 
impure, ignorant and foul in the very respects in which to be genuinely happy 
a man ought to be purest and fairest3 . . . What shall we call those who 
practise this art? Personally I shrink from saying “Sophists’4. . . Nevertheless 


1 E.g. in Charm. and the Hippias dialogues. See esp. vol. 1v, 159, 185 and 186, 195 f. 


2 See the controversy between Kerferd and Trevaskis in CQ 1954 and Phron. voll. 1, 1955; 
which T, had the hetter of the argument Rurnet rather absurdly thought of the Meg ans 
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T. to P. 276). The disguise of the plural can be disregarded. 


3 Cf. Gorg. 470€. This and the one mentioned at p. 126 n. 2 are of the sort of echo that scholars 
use in other cases as evidence that a dialogue is spurious, ‘put together by a botcher’. 

4 Here follow the words pt wetEov atois mpocdtrrwpev yépas (‘for fear of doing them too 
great honour’). The antecedent of avrtois is debated. Jackson, Cornford (PTK 180 n. 2) and 
T aylor (PMI W 381 n n. 1) thought it could not be the Sophists, and must be said ironically of S.: 


mmmmect an a~ameween al. 3 : 


he only sought knowledge (was piAdcogos) and cannot compete with the man who has it (the 


fe = 


wise man or CODICT hs). Kerferd and Trevaskis (CQ 1994, 85; Phron. 19555 37) revived the 


contrary view, which is both possible and likely. In these descriptions of the Sophist P. uses the 
bludgeon rather than the rapier, and the elenchus, he goes on to say, can only be called Sophistry 
if we admit that it is a superior brand. 
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in our present discussion’ let the elenchus of fancied knowledge be simply 
called ‘Sophistry of noble extraction’. 

The elenchus as here described was not the procedure of Euclides 
(vol. 111, 506), still less of the arrogant young followers of Socrates who 
brought his name into disrepute (Apol. 23c). It is an idealized picture 
of his own method and its effects, as described in the Apology and seen 
in action in many a Socratic dialogue—idealized because, unfortunately, 


in real life the adult and opinionated grew angry with him instead of 
em elx re cf Ano/ 71 d—e 999) On aly in tially m ect an ndr 
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young men like Charmides or Theaetetus could benefit from Socratic 


psychiatry. Indeed the parallel between this passage and the closing 
e All his life Plat to had in mind 
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the tragedy that Socrates was commonly ranked with the Sophists. The 
inclusion of his elenchus among descriptions of Sophistry makes it 
stand out in vivid contrast to the rest, and Plato says in effect: ‘Call it 
Sophistry if you like, but then “You and I have only the name in 
common, not the reality”’ [cf. 218c], unless we agree to include under 
Sophistry something entirely different in its aims and results from any 
other form of Sophistry, and of an altogether higher status; and 


personally I would rather not.’ 


Diairesis.3 It is convenient to use this term, which is simply the Greek 
for ‘division’, for that division into kinds which was a part of Platonic 
method. Later in the Sophist he says (253d, exactly as at Phdr. 265 dff.): 


eS Se 


To divide according to kinds, not mistaking one form4 for another, belongs 
to the science of dialectic. Whoever is capable of doing it distinguishes one 


t LSJ offer no encouragement to follow Campbell and Cornford in translating tapagpavévr 
‘appeared by a side wind’. It simply means to appear or turn up. Cornford himself translates it 
‘coming in sight’ at TAt. 199c¢8, and cf. Ar. Poet. 1449a2 Tapagavelons Tis TpaywSlas. 

2 Or ‘ofa noble kind’. English cannot reproduce the double reference of yévos: (a) family or 
descent, (4) kind, genus. Mortley’s remark (Eranos 1969, 30) that ‘it is difficult to see why a genus 
should be called noble’ ignores this. His argument also suffers from identifying yevvaios with 


Yvi\o10s. 


3 In a lucid and helpful account, Ackrill has defended against Ryle the standing of diairesis as 
a Siptlilicd il part UI AkSlLI Uriel Ul pri sU pl y MULII if oo a mina and in lalle See nis ‘In AZJCICIICGE 
f Plato’s Division’ in Ryle, 373-92. Diairesis is taken up “again j in connexion with the Poltiticus 


ef5n referred to have the status of Platonic Forms. It should be noticed that yévos, elS0s and 
{Sa are used interchangeably, as are yévos and el&os at Po/. 262d, not to distinguish genus from 
species. 
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form everywhere extended throughout many,! each of which lies apart, and 
many forms different from each other embraced from without by one; and 
again one form unified through many wholes, and many in every way distinct 
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This dialectical skill, he adds, is the philosopher’s. 
This complex process, going beyond the simple dichotomous classi- 
fications of the early p part of the dialogue, is the climax of a fairly long 


7 
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above). That was carried out by ‘dividing things recording to their 


2.0 


ness 
i 


irOMm TasnNness (Laches). AN early rorm 


of the Platonic procedure also appears in the Socratic Euthyphro 
(12d ff.), where to discover the nature of piety the whole field of right 
conduct is divided into conduct towards men and conduct towards 
gods. A more elaborate division is carried out in the Gorgias (464bff.), 
which Dodds sees as exemplifying the method of Sophist and Politicus, 
but (following Cornford) calls ‘a Platonic, not a Socratic invention’. 
It recurs in the Republic (454a), where eristics are distinguished from 
dialecticians by their inability ‘to divide according to kinds’. The first 


formal deccrintion of the dialecti cal method occu at Phaedrus Khe d—e, 
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though earlier in the dialogue (249 b) Plato has mentioned the universal 
human power of forming a general concept from a mass of individual 


sensations. ‘First the dialectician takine a synoptic view. brings manv 
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t T am in doubt whether to follow Cornford in taking évds éx&otou to refer to Forms, or 
Runciman (PLE 62) who, observing acutely that if this were so, grammar would require 
ids exdotns, concludes that particulars must be meant. Yet the whole context here is concerned 
with the relationship of Forms, which of them can and which cannot combine, and the rest of the 
sentence certainly suggests that Exaota at er are Forms. Plato could be thinking automatically of 
the terms efn and yévn which he has just used (d1), and commonly uses in this dialogue in 
preference to the quite exceptional {S€a. (Now that Bluck’s SopAist has appeared, I see that he 
agreed with Runciman. Cf. his p. 127. On pp. 130f. he also offers a different interpretation of 
e1—2, taking &kaota to be particulars.) 

? Bluck (Soph. 127-31) criticizes several interpretations of the last part of this sentence, and 
offers his own. 

3 For criticism of this view see p. 28 n. 1 above. I am puzzled by Luce’s remark (CQ 1969, 
230) that Socratic definition puts forward a name and asks for its Jogos, whereas much of the 
procedure in the diaireseis of Soph. consists in putting forward a Jogos and asking for its name. 
Does it not put forward the names ‘angler’ and ‘Sophist’ and ask for their /ogoi? 
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defined (in this case love), thus marking it off from the members of other 
genera.' Secondly, the generic form is carefully divided ‘at the natural 
joints’ until by applying successive differentiae the infima species 
(‘indivisible’, Phdr. 277b7, Soph. 229d5) is reached.? Formally there- 
fore the dialectical process is a double one, a collection or “bringing 
together’ (ouvaywyt| Phdr. 266b) followed by diairesis, and to this 
method Plato was faithful all his life. Not only does he honour, as well 
as practise, it in the Po/iticus (see especially 285 a—b, 286d), but j in the 


T wasse (anhe ~\ TITAS tal] wr iti nr that thaw tA 1c nn rlaavar NF MATA 27°11, 
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rate way of investigating anything than by pressing on from many 


4 | 


(which | is singularly lacking in explanation o 
and little use is made of it. In the sixth definition “separative art 
reached through the mention of various homely nrocesses—filtering, 
sifting, winnowing, ‘combing’ (in weaving)—but in the others the 
generic form is taken to be self-evident. In the elaborate statement of 
Soph. 253d, the term diatresis seems to include the preliminary process 
of collection. 

In the early part of the Sophist, Plato writes as if dichotomy were an 


inteoral part of the method. but as a classificatorv tool its usefulness is 
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obviously limited, and elsewhere he speaks of it only as preferable but 
not always possible;3 Aristotle, in his work On the Parts of Animals 


a 
a 
A 


f the method it employs): ; 


b 


i si Live human accomplishment. The generic form 
in all’, which S. wants “Meno to identify in Meno (vol. 1, 433 n. 1). There too the ‘many’ 
falling under the one form are universals (kinds of virtue), not ‘individual things’. Contrast 
Cornford, PTK 185, 186; but the ‘Socratic muster’ was never of individuals. (He accepts Meno 
as Socratic, 184 n. 2.) 

2 Arrangement of these volumes by dialogues has the drawback (for which I hope the com- 
pensations are adequate) that it necessitates either repetition or the inconvenience of cross- 
references. P. of course chose repetition. I have attempted compromise. For Socratic diairesis see 
vol. 111, 440, and vol. tv, 431 n. 1, for Phdr. vol. 1v, 427~31, and for an outline of the method of 
diairesis vol. IV, 47 f. 

3 Soph. 229a-—b, instruction has ‘more than one’ kind, but two are especially important; Pol. 
286d, if dichotomy is impossible one must (as in PhAdr.) divide limb from limb ‘like a sacrificial 
victim’; Phil. 16d, divide the one form into 2, or if necessary 3 or more. In Phdr. divisions into 
2, 3 and 4 are used. (See tables in vol. tv, 429f.) That diairesis was eagerly carried on and discussed 
in the Academy is obvious from the pages of Aristotle. Speusippus is thought to have been one 
who defended dichotomy as by itself sufficient for classification. Details in Cherniss, ACPA 27-63; 
more briefly Skemp, Politicus 70-3. But see also p. 464 n. 5 below. 
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(bk 1, ch. 2), argues in detail against it as a method of classification in 
biology. Biological distinctions figure in Plato’s definition of the angler," 
and since we know that zoology and botany were zealously pursued in 
the Academy, it is probably in this connexion that the method of 
diatresis was developed. The parody by the comic poet Epicrates is well 
known, in which he depicts Plato, Speusippus and Menedemus teaching 
pupils to vide anima’ trees and Seeccin and setting them to assign 
quotations from at “meticulous work on classi 
in which for instance he groups no less than s species of bivalves 
together, then oysters and limpets in a different “sub- -group, and dis- 
tinguishes four species (cin) of polyp.” 

jaeger’s claim that biological classification was pursued by Plato only 
‘in order to learn the logical relations of conceptions’ (Arist. 19) seems 
to confuse Plato’s appreciation of the truth that science can never pene- 
trate below the level of infimae species (which for him was based on the 
doctrine of Forms) with a complete lack of interest in the sensible 
world. The mode of existence of individuals, and the nature of our 
cognizance of them, were always in the forefront of his thoughts, as the 


Theaetetus has shown. (See further pp. 412-17 below.) This brings us 


try another TY)11 ch- discussed a que stion: how « r10 ou s]x Vv are the dichotomies 
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of the Sophist intended? Leisegang (RE 2493) found the paradigm 
definition of the angler so capricious and absurd that it must be simply 


4 mockerv of the whole procedur re. Apelt (Sovh 30f.) wanted to dis- 
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tinguish ridiculing the Sophist from ridiculing the method, and even 
held that the reason for offering half a dozen definitions was to give the 
reader plenty of illustrations of a procedure of which Plato thought so 
highly: it was a gross error to suppose that he would laugh at the method 
itself. That the divisions are biased and polemical is obvious. That they 
display wit, jest and lightheartedness is Apelt’s own admission. Beyond 
that each must judge for himself, but it is at least possible that Plato is, 
as one might put it, being his own Epicrates, and having a little fun at 


t Arist.’s objection to classing some birds as water-animals (642 b 10-13) looks like a reference 
ze CQ LR Ane cama A anelo mhame an arhich ; L.a---] 
to Soph. 220 a—D OTF some Academic scneme on wnicn it iS paseca. 

2 Speus. frr. 8 and 16 Lang, pp. 463f. below. On pp. 8-15 Lang notes the close affinity between 
his classifications and Aristotle’s. The Epicrates fr. comes from Ath. 2.59 (fr. 11, p. 287, Kock, 2, 


354 Edmonds). Further reff. in vol. tv, 22 n. 2. 
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the expense of over-enthusiastic colleagues who were advertising 
diairesis, especially in its dichotomous form, as the universal key to the 
problem of knowledge. There may also be an element of self-criticism, 
as in the later argument against the ‘friends of Forms’ (pp. 141-3 
below), for having spoiled a fundamentally sound thesis by over- 
extending its field of application. 

The method of diatresis has often, and rightly, been praised as the 
foundation of scientific classification, and no doubt it was Aristotle’s 
experience in the Academy, as well as his natural bent, that set him on 
the road to becoming a biologist, superior in Darwin’s eyes to Linnaeus 
or Cuvier. Its usefulness extends also to mathematics, a subject nearer 


tr Diatn’ 
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too clearly the marks of its inheritance in its conception of all philosophy 
as comprised in an answer to the Socratic question of what a thing zs, 
culminating in the majestic doctrine of the objectively existing Forms 
as the explanation of all being and knowledge alike. As we have seen 
in the Theaetetus,’ knowledge for Plato would always present itself as 
knowledge of some ‘thing’ rather than “knowledge that’ or ‘knowledge 
how’. Moreover to grasp the one Form above the many is not simply 
the last stage in a process of thought but an achievement of direct 


acduaintance w want the divine world i in an act analogou us to vision. This 
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direct sequaintance of ‘what is’. 


Seventh and Final Definition: the Sophist as Illusion-maker (nominally 
from 2326 to the end). The first six diaireseis have really only revealed 
six aspects, or manifestations, of our elusive subject. To get him wholly 
in the net, says the visitor (following the procedure described in Phdr. 
265d but practised by Plato since the earliest Socratic dialogues), we 


Pd 
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assumption is taken for granted, that acommon name implies acommon 


t Cf. esp. pp. 67-9 above. 
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nature. To begin with, all set up as controversialists and teachers in 
controversy on any subject whatever, even writing books which pro- 
fess to outdo an expert in his own field, from theology to physical 
science, politics or even wrestling.’ Since no man can know everything, 
what they offer their pupils must be the appearance, not the reality, of 
knowledge. As an artist might deceive young children, if they were not 
allowed to approach too close, into thinking that a painted scene was 
real, so the Sophist exhibits simulacra in words (ciSwAa Acydueva, 
234Cc), which those far enough removed from the truth mistake 
realities, and ascribe all wisdom to their authors. 

So the Sophist is placed in his genus: he is an illusionist or imitator? 


of re ) eality (234e-35a), and applying diairesis the visi 
kinds of imitation. A modeller may either reproduce the original 
exactly, in its proper dimensions and colouring, or intentionally distort 
its proportions (as in designing an over-lifesize statue for a high build- 
ing) to make them appear correct from a particular distance and view- 
point,3 though if seen close at hand and at eye-level the deception would 
be obvious. The reader may feel pretty sure which division the Sophist 
will end up in, but at this point the division is broken off and not re- 


sumed until near the end of the dialogue, for in the character of imitator 


their cunning quarry has found a dark and obscure hiding-place. Tust as 
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in the Theaetetus the definition of knowledge as true belief raised the 
whole question of the possibility of fase noo 8 SO 0 here before one can 


brand the e Sophist as imitator one must settle the same bafflin B Pr roblem: 
¢ Le. nek ee oe 7 ne 
This appearing and seeming without dezng, and the saying of things 


but not true things, are now as in past time thoroughly verplexing. 
How one may say that there really is such a thing as false speech or 
belief, without being caught contradicting oneself, it is very hard to 
see’ (236e). 


1 For wrestling Tht. mentions Protagoras. Cf. also the claim ascribed to Gorgias that the 
rhetorician’s skill in persuasion could get him the job of public physician in competition with a 
doctor (Gorg. 456b-—c). The criticism of the Sophist as offering S0€aoth émorttyn also goes 
back to Gorg. Cf. 4591, d6 (Soxeiv elSévat ov elScos tv ovx elSdo1), e5. 

2 As has often been said, P. obviously intends to recall the derogatory description of mimesis 
in Rep. 10 (vol. tv, 545 ff.). Cf. esp. 233d—-34a with Rep. 596b—e. Many other parallels are pointed 
out by Diés, Budé ed. 271. 3 Cf. Rep. 602c-d. 
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The status of ‘what is not’ and the criterion of being (237a—-48e) 


(a) The Sophist’s reply (237b—-41b). To believe that falsehoods can 
arise is to believe that ‘what is not is’, which ‘the great Parmenides’ 
expressly ruled out as impossible. First, then (to 241b), the visitor 
simply states the Eleatic case, and his language, besides one direct 
quotation from the ‘ Way of Truth’, is steeped in Parmenidean phraseo- 


loov. ‘What is not’ is confined to ‘what z in no wav 1s’ 
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lutely non-existent, for so Parmenides understood it. We utter this 
phrase, but to what can it refer? ‘ What is not’ can be neither one nor 
many nor pave e any attributes at all, for if it had, it would in some way 
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be. Even to deny ‘its’ nce is to call it singular. It simply cannot 
be thought or spoken of at all, as the great man said. 

If, then, we call the Sophist a maker of verbal ‘images’? he will 
immediately ask what we mean by an image, forcing us to say that it 
really zs an image, but zs not the ‘real thing’ whose image it is, and so 
contradict ourselves by saying that ‘what is not in some way is’ 
(240c 4-5). Moreover, if we accuse him of deception, we can only mean 
that he induces false beliefs in others, and he will not fail to point out 
once more that to believe a falsehood is to believe that what is not is, 
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The use of the Parmenidean dilemma for eristic purposes was a 
genuine mark of the Sophists. Plato had not forgotten the declared 
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and Dionysodorus. But what he attributes to them here contains a few 
curious features. Theatetus thinks the Sophist’s imagined question— 
What do you mean by an image ?—an easy one. ‘Obviously we shall say 
we mean images in water and mirrors, also pictures, models and so on.’ 
But the Sophist will refuse to look at these visible objects and demand 
an answer based on /ogoi. He will want to know (to translate 240a4-6 
as literally as possible) ‘what permeates all these many things in men- 


t elSwAotroidv 239d3. An eiSwAov was anything which gave the appearance of something 
without being the thing itself—ghost, reflection, painting or statue. P. coupled it with ‘false’ at 
TAt. 150¢, and it is usually synonymous with elkev (cf. Rep. s09e with Soph. 239d 6-8), though 
at 239d3 it appears, in the light of the SopAé.’s division between elxéves and pavrdopata, to 
stand for the latter, deceitful type of imitation. This division is of course ad hoc. If at Rep. 
so9e—10a P, calls reflections elkdves, at 516b patavtdopata and at Soph. 239d eiSwAa, that only 
illustrates his dislike of a technical precision of language (7At. 148c). 
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tioning which you thought fit to call them by one name, “image’’, 
covering them all as a unity’. Now (i) this is the standard Socratic 
procedure for eliciting a definition,’ which when it comes (in this case 

‘another thing of the same sort copied from the real thing’) is shown to 
be untenable as in several Socratic dialogues. Theaetetus, it appears, has 
not profited by the lesson he was given on the previous day. (ii) It is a 
method of which, in the Hippias dialogues, a Sophist is proved to have 
no understanding. (iii) Stranger still, to refuse to look at visible things 
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describes himself as doing in the Phaedo (99d-e) when, baffled by 

earlier and contemporary efforts to discover reality and its causes within 
edhle urarid he noe tu ula ate orl the doctr na at For mec 
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The argument is genuinely Socratic, not a parody.” Plato (I surmise) 
found it amusing to make the so familiar point ex persona Sophistae, 
with the subtle justification that the visitor is still assuming the purely 
Eleatic premise, on which so many Sophistic paradoxes were based, that 
there is no third choice between ‘is’ and ‘is not’. The full subtlety and 
skill of the composition are revealed when the Sophist has the ground 
cut from under his feet by the acceptance of what he called impossible, 
that ‘what is not in some way is, and what is in a way is not’ (241d). To 


defeat the Sophist Parmenides himself must be called in question 
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Another point should be noted. The diairesis was broken off because 
the visitor could not decide which of the two species of image to ascribe 


the (as near as possible) replica a or the distorted-for- 
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ct, tne eikon or the e phantasma. (Cornford’ s terms ‘likeness’ and 
‘semblance’ are convenient.) In what follows, however, it is simply 
assumed that he is a maker of semblances,3 and when the diairesis is 
resumed he is at once placed in that division without comment or ques- 
tion (266e—67 a). It is hardly fair argument, just a reminder of Plato’s 
ineradicable conviction of the harmfulness of the Sophistic art. 


t The phrases 16 814 ta&vtwv and ti tw&ow both occur in Meno (74a and 75a) when S. is 
trying to get Meno to see the same point. 
2 Campbell ad /oc. calls this passage a caricature of Socratic metho 
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Tht. 165 c1s irrelevant, and C. does no 
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i i 

oes mention the striking parallel with the PAaedo. 

3 239c9, 240d1. P.’s incorrigible distaste for a fixed terminology appears again when, even 
after the diairesis of elSwAotronKr at 235c8-36c7, he uses elkav as equivalent to efSwAov in 


general (240b11-13). 
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(6) From the unreal to the real (242b—45 e). After declaring that he must 
lay unfilial hands on his own ‘father’ Parmenides, the Eleatic does not 
immediately do so, but makes a fresh start. Since the notion of the un- 
real (‘what is not’) has led to perplexity, let them turn to the real. Are 
they so sure they know what they mean by that?! What have previous 
thinkers made of it? The natural philosophers talked of one or more 
‘real things’, e.g. two physical opposites like hot and cold or wet and 
dry, or said that what is was both one and many, either successively or 
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children, speaking in mythical terms of these real things 2 as moved by 
hatred or affection, fighting, marrying and begetting. The Eleatics, 
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all things (so called) were One.? None of them made their meaning 
clear. Those who declare that there are two realities, say hot and cold, 
must be asked what is this being (or reality) that they attribute to them3 
severally and together. Is it something else besides them, making three 
in all? They cannot identify it with either separately, for then there 
would be one reality, not two; but if they identify it with both, that too 
is to reduce both to one. The monists are in no better case. Is being the 


same as one? How can there be two names on the monist hypothesis? 
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they are two. If not, it is the name of nothing. Again, it must be a whole 
of parts, for Parmenides compare ed it to a sphere with centre an d cir- 


arts such a whole can have u y ofas sort 
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This rather strange language has been explained by Cornford (PTK 


ts 


t As others have pointed out, the question ‘ What is Real?’ is not answered in the Sophist. For 
P, as for Aristotle it was the fundamental question of philosophy, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was to be dealt with in the PAilosopher. 
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2 Only Xenophanes is named, and P. is not attempting a history of Presocratic thought. But 
one can recognize the Eros of Hesiod and the Orphics, and the biological analogies of the early 
Ionians, as well as the Love and Strife of Empedocles and the antinomies of Heraclitus. The 
proponent of a triad of beings (242c9) could be Pherecydes. See fr. 1 DK. 

3 Only the ultimate &pxai were recognized by the phystkoi as being (S6vta). Other phenomena, 
as derivative and transitory combinations of these, had no existence of their own. 
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ine visitor quotes ir. 8 43-5 WKN. riato next consiaers the consequences if ‘what is’ is 
not a whole, but since it is agreed that the Eleatics do sav it is a whole. we may perhaps spare 
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ourselves his intricate reasoning on this point. It is analyse 
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(PMW 283 n. 2) and Schofield (CQ 1974, 42) point out how this short section resumes arguments 


from the Parm. 
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222f.), though its point need not depend on the existence of Platonic 
Forms, of which Cornford makes much (and they were of course in 
Plato’s mind). Earlier thinkers had not distinguished clearly between 
what Aas, or is characterized by, a quality and the quality itself. The 
ambiguity of the Greek article-plus-adjective idiom facilitated con- 
fusion between the two: ‘the hot’ denoted both a hot substance and the 
quality of heat.’ Plato’s own indifferent use of ‘the beautiful’ or 
"beauty fora Form shows him still haunted by the ghost of this mis- 
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sents Plato as drawing the distinction impossible to Parmenides: ‘If the 
Real is a whole of parts, it has the property of unity... but it cannot be 


identical with Unity itself’ (p. 223). This point will concern us again 
a little later. 


(c) Materialists and idealists: the criterion of being (245 e-48d). From 
those who try to fix the precise number of real things, the visitor passes 
to ‘those who have put the matter in another way’. He depicts a con- 
tinuous Hesiodic battle of gods and giants: the giants wi only admit as 


real what has tanoible body, 2 whereas the sods con fin reality tr Scrar 
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tain intelligible and bodiless Forms’ and assign to materia objects not 
peing but only ‘a moving process of Pecoming «7 To o make progress it 


ust be assumed that some of the materialists Gn eality a crude and 
cunmlant Eat\ axa vwafneman ennfSiniontely tr ~ 
violent lot) have reformed sufficiently to be open to argument. These 


1 Cf. vol. 1, 79 (Anaximander) and 116 (Anaximenes), vol. 11, 284f. (Anaxagoras). Though 
abstract nouns existed, the general term ‘quality’ (troiétns, translated by Cicero as ‘qualitas’) 
was P.’s own invention (7At. 1824). 

2 The obvious reference is to the atomists, for the objection of Wilamowitz (Pl. 11, 245) and 
others that single atoms are not perceptible to the senses is beside the point. The atoms are 
corporeal and in bulk tangible and visible, and what is not corporeal (i.e., for the atomists, void) 
is ut) dv. In any case they were materialists in P.’s eyes, which is all that matters (vol. 11, 462). 
I cannot see a strong case for Antisthenes, whom Campbell thought possible (introd. to Soph. 
Ixxiv, though seeming to deny it later, Tt. xl), and Apelt (Beitr. 70 n. 1) indisputable. Some think 
no particular person or school is intended: ‘the materialistic tendency in contemporary thought’ 
(Campbell), ‘the crass unthinking corporealism of the “average man”’ (Taylor, PMW 334, 
who for the atomists’ view quotes only, without identification, Epicurus), ‘die Masse’ (Wilamo- 
witz). P.’s language suggests that he had a particular school in mind, and my vote goes to 
Democritus. The ‘reformed’ materialist could be the ordinary man, who would certainly agree 
that ‘there is such a thing as justice’ (p. 108 n. 4 above). 
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will agree that a living creature consists of body and soul, that a soul 
may be just or unjust, and that it is so by its possession, and the pres- 
ence, of justice or the reverse. The soul, they think, zs corporeal, but of 
justice, wisdom and the like they cannot deny either their existence or 
their incorporeality. (Reformed characters indeed, if not rather pup- 
pets, these materialists who meekly acquiesce in the Socratic—Platonic 
language of virtues as entities possessed by, and present in, individuals.') 
The question. Plato is leading up to is this: If corporeality is not 
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the reformed materialist would agree that whatever has the power or 
potentiality (dynamis) of acting or being affected by action, even to the 
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nothing but dynamis. On their behalf Theaetetus accepts it ‘because 
they have nothing better to offer’, and the visitor adds that both he and 
they may change their minds later. 

The ‘friends of Forms’ on the other hand, who distinguish between 
being and becoming, will not admit the new criterion. All power, 
whether active or passive, they relegate to the realm of becoming. Yet 
in their view being can be known and the mind can know it, and if 
knowing is an action, what is known must be affected by that action. 


To be consistent they must denv this. 
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This passage raises two related questions: (1) Is the professed cri- 
terion of reality Plato’s own? (2) Who are the ‘friends of Forms’? 


(1) Effectively it existed earlier. Qualities like hot, cold, bitter, salt 
etc. were known by t their dynameis—th 
(more rarely) their potentiality of being affected by others—so that 
dynamis practically became a word for quality, especially in the medical 


writers, at a time when ‘the hot’ etc. were also thought of as substantive 


t éxelv and petéxelv are too common to need illustration. For tapovoia see esp. Lysis 217 b-18c 
(cf. Crombie, EPD un, 255f.), Euthyd. 301a, Gorg. 497e, Phaedo 100d (vol. Iv, 278f.); also the 
curious argument at Charm. 158e—-59c. I have remarked on these ‘substantival expressions’ on 
p. 68 above. 

2 Cornford (PTK 238) pointed out that a Spos (‘ mark ”) is not necessarily a definition, but the 
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entities.’ It is reasonable therefore that Plato should propose it ad 
homines, for the acceptance of men with materialistic tendencies, who 
‘have nothing better to offer’ (247e). A passage in the Phaedrus (270d) 
does suggest that he at one time thought these ‘ powers’ at least the most 
important factors in determining a thing’s nature (pAysis): in studying 
a simple object (or the parts of a complex) one must look first for its 
natural dynamis, ‘what power it has in relation to what, either to act on 
or be acted on by it’. However, (a) this is not the same as laying down 
this power as a test of the thing’s existence; (4) he appeals by na me to 


Hippocrates, and the medical writers were especially concerne ed with 
dynameis;* (c) the argument is ad hoc, the subject is oratory, and the 
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can do to what, and by what it can be affected, a thesis that can hardly 


be denied. The phrase ‘dynamis of acting and being acted on’ occurs 
also at Tht. 156a, where in their theory of sensation the believers that 
all is motion postulate two kinds of it, having respectively these two 
dynameis. As to this, (a) in their account the perceiving sense-organ is 
the passive partner, the sensum the active, whereas in the Sophist the 
knower acts (and the theorists of the Theaetetus equated sensation with 
knowledge) and the known is acted on; (4) the ‘all-is-motion’ school 


e explicitly distingu ished from materialists as a ‘cleverer’ group (Tht. 
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55e-56a); “(c) they ar in any case not Plato. 
Plato's conversations are separate and artistically composed wholes, 


and appeals from one to another, though often helpful, indeed neces- 
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last paragraph should make us ignore Plato’s explicit warning that this 
mark of the real is provisional only (‘both we and they may change our 
minds later’, 147¢), or think of it as anything more than a dialectical 
device to help on the argument,3 his purpose being to bring materialists 


t See Cornford’s account just referred to, and vol. 11, 286 n. 1. 

* With the Phdr. cf. the conjunction of &Uvayis and pvois in Morb. Sacr. 13 (i, 600 Littré). 

3 ‘Only a step, though an important step, in the dialectical progress of the argument’ (Camp- 
bell 124). So also Diés, Budé ed. 288, but only Apelt, to my knowledge, has made out a detailed 
case for taking it as such (Ber. 70-7). Aristotle, without mentioning P., cites this definition as 
exhibiting the same flaw as a parallel one in H. May., where, we may note, P. points out the flaw 
himself. (See H. May. 297eff. and Ar. Top. 146a21-31. I do not follow Apelt’s treatment of the 
latter passage, o.c. 75.) Others adopting the ‘dialectical’ interpretation of the definition include 
Cornford and Taylor. The view that it is P.’s own is mainly that of an older generation, Grote, 
Zeller, Lutoslawski, Ritter. (Some reff. are in Runciman, PLE 77 n. 2.) 
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and idealists closer together: the former must admit an element of the 
non-material into their world and the latter give up their rigid in- 
sistence on the immobility and immutability of the completely real. But 
when, a little later, the necessity for motion 1s to be argued, he adopts 
quite a different approach. 
(2) The “friends of Forms’ are those who ‘separate Being from 
Becoming and say that we are in touch with Becoming by means of the 
body through sensation, and with real Being by means of the mind 
hrough reason; and that Being is always in the same unchang- 
ing state, whereas Becoming changes’ (248a). These distinctions, both 
ontological (sensibles denied the status of B Being) and epistemological 
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using independent reasoning), agree exactly with the teaching of 
Socrates in the Phaedo and Theaetetus (184b—86b).’ As for the impos- 
sibility that Being (‘the things that are’) should suffer any change, this 
was and remained a pillar of Plato’s philosophy from Phaedo to 
Philebus. It is applied to the Forms, and they are repeatedly said to be 
the only realities. The phrase used here, ‘always in the same unchanging 
state ’,” is his favourite description of them, and in the Symposium (211b) 
he says of “the Beautiful itself’ that it is ‘never in any way affected ,In 


the Cratvlus (2 39 d) 1 1f ic anly hecance 1 1f remains ‘alwavs what ij it j > thar 
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it can be the object of knowledge. His language there and elsewhere 
shows that he did not think of being known as being acted on (réoyev) 
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Faced with this (and I have multiplied examples in text and notes to 
bring the point home), I do not see how anyone can doubt that Plato is 
preparing the reader for a modification of his own metaphysics.3 It re- 
mains to see what form the modification takes. 


t To be strictly accurate, P. says in Tht. that sensation as well as thought is a function of the 
psyche, though in sensation it must make use of the body and its organs (184d); but no change of 
doctrine is implied. It is the doctrine of Phaedo 79 a-—d. 

2 248a, cel KaT& TaUTA MoaUTUS éxe1v, Cf, Pho. 78 c—d (of ixaotov 6 gon, earlier ovoia), del kaT& 
TauTa doauTtus Exel, Rep. 479 a, 500C, Tim, 29a. At Phil. 61, ‘things that become and perish’ 
are contrasted with Té Katd tatta Kal WoavTWSs Exovta. Cf. also Pol. 269d. The words at Symp. 
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are no ‘things ‘that are’ except Forms. 
3 


Yet it has been a matter of considerable controversy, auseful, but partial, summary of which 
is given by Jowett’s editors, Dialogues 111, 322-4. (See also Diés, ed., 292 n, 1.) To supplement 
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Motion has a place in the real world (248e-50e). At 248e the visitor 
bursts out: ‘But by Zeus, are we to be easily persuaded that motion, 
life, soul and understanding have no place in the fully real—that it 
neither lives nor thinks, but stays still, august and holy, without wit 
(nous) or movement?’ They agree that this would be a strange thing to 
say, and that, since thought is impossible without life and psyche, 
motion and what is moved must be allowed to exist. On the other hand, 


if everything were in motion, intelligence would again be excluded, since 
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sophically considered, m ontain both the unmoved and the moved. 


But here a doubt arises. “The whole sum of what is’, they have 
et hao Shaeh all «bh 1 ve od and all that ic moved’ 


agreed, must be ‘both all that is unmoved and all that 1s moved 
(249d 3-4). But motion and rest are contraries. To say that they ‘are 
(exist) is not to say of either or both that they move or stay still. “ What 
is’ must be a third category, embracing both motion and rest, which are 
by reason of their association with Being. The consequence drawn by 
the visitor is that reality (‘what is’) is “by its own nature’ neither at rest 
nor in motion, but this is baffling, for there is surely no third choice: 
what is not in motion must be at rest, and vice versa. The nature of 
reality is as obscure as that of unreality. 
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it almost impossible to judge when he is talking of a state or attribute 
(or Form) and when of a subject in that state or characterized by the 
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this, the friends of Forms have been identified with the Megarians (see esp. Zeller’s long argument, 
11.1, §22-5), certain Pythagoreans (Taylor, PMW 385f., Burnet, 7. to P. 280; this goes back to 
Proclus; see Field, P. and Contemps. 227), disciples of P. who had misunderstood him (Campbell 
introd. Ixxv, Ritter, Essence 176), and Academic opponents of Eudoxus (Cherniss, ACPA 439 
n. 376). ‘Don’t knows’ include Diés, Jowett (111, 337), Field (P. and C.’s 193f.) and Runciman 
(PLE 76). Some of the above, like Diés, Taylor and Field, definitely exclude P., others think 
him a possibility. Some have tried to find a clue by combining the visitor’s remark that he is 
acquainted with these people (248b) with the fact that he comes from S. Italy. I should not like 
to press this. As an admirer of Parmenides who has yet broken away from him, he is too plainly 
a mouthpiece for P. himself. Those who take a view similar to the one expressed here include 
Grote (Pl. 11, 458), Friedlander (111, 265), Ross (P7/ 107), Grube (P.’s Th. 41, 295f.), Ritter 
Essence 175), Allan (intr. to Stenzel’s PMD, xvii n. 1). 

t Psyche has been defined in Phdr. (245c¢, vol. Iv, 419-21) as self-mover and source of all 
motion (Kinesis; see p. 101 n. 1 above for the wide range of this word). 

2 This was demonstrated, against the neo-Heracliteans, at Tht. 181 d—83¢. 
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The confusion between the abstract nouns ‘motion’ and ‘rest’ (kivnots 
and otdois) and the verbs ‘to be moved’ or ‘at rest’ (kiveio®o1 and 
éotévan) with their participles, seems complete. (In the previous para- 
grapn | have tried to give literal equivalents for Plato's Greek.)! At the 
moment Plato does not distinguish (i) ‘x is neither 4 nor B’ meaning 
‘x has not the property (or is not in the state) 4 or B’ from (ii) ‘x is not 
identical with 4 or B’; in this case ‘what exists is neither at rest nor in 


motion from ‘ existence is not the same thing as rest or motion’. . Having 
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moving or at rest, which follows from the (surely unjustified) substitu- 
tion of motion and rest for moving and stationary things. To the end 
Plato continued to believe that Forms were the supreme examples of 
hate chasantare (CE ; , 
their characters. (Cf. p. 43 above.) 

Either Plato knew what he was doing, and this shifty behaviour’ is 
practised on young Theaetetus (as his Socrates often uses fallacies for 
good ends)3 to lead him on to the new and important doctrine of the 
combination of Forms, which at least tries to clear this confusion up; or 


he is once again allowing himself a carelessness of e exp pression which in 
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this case is hard to forgive. A similar vacillation in the description of 
reality as power, which if it does less harm is at least pointless, makes 
one’s dor ubt ts diffi ult to dispel! 4 
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The problem of motion and reality. Scholarship is sharply divided about 
Plato’s meaning in this section. The main questions are: (1) Does he 
mean to attribute change to the Forms themselves,} or simply to enlarge 


t At 250b7 Cornford calls 14 dv ‘realness’, and he may well be right, though I have kept to 
‘what is’. Contrariwise yéveois and ovoia at 248a 10-11 are used (as often) as collectives for 
TH ylyvovneva and Ta dvta. 

2 Mentioned but surely played down by Cornford, PTK 248f. 

3 Cf. PP. aif. above. 
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practically to eliminate any dynamic connotation. At Pho. 97¢ ches speaks of 7 eve i GAAo étiovy 
Troiciv 4 téoyev, and similarly at Parm. 136b os Svtos Kal ovK Svtos Kal dtioUv GAAO tré&Bos 
TraoyovTos, If even to be is a t&@os, as well as to be known, one must agree with Runciman 
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the realm of Being to include life and intelligence which are not Forms? 
(2) Is he going even further in dissent from the friends of Forms and 
admitting what they called Becoming—changing and perishable objects 
of the physical world—as part of the realm of true Being? 

Plato’s language makes the second question almost if not quite in- 
soluble. Cherniss affirms (SPM 352) that the motion (kivnots) 
admitted is the Form of motion, and its manifestation in Being is the 


self-motion of life, a non-phenomenal motion which is entirely different 


LenAnw ~ ree yy TY Sm | = 6 4 ’ 
from yéveois (becomit ng), what Cornford and de Vogel call spiri 


motion’. The disjunction between Being and Becoming is neither re- 


jected nor qualified. This is eminently reasonable, and indeed the idea 


that Plato should eve llowed the sensible world to cross 


Sa 4 


bridge between Becoming and Being is contradicted not only by the 
Republic but by every other dialogue early or late. Apart from the 
Timaeus one has only to look at Philebus 59a—-c, where cosmologists 
are said to study ‘not the things which always are but those which 
become’, whose instability forbids any exact knowledge or thought 
about them. 

Here however he says that Being includes not only the Forms Rest 
and Motion, but also “whatever is unmoved and whatever is moved’, 


which ot yes colour to the V1 ,r of Di iés, olmsen. and more recently 
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Keyt,’ that it includes all or some hinge i in the physical world. This 
would indeed be a recantation, and it is fair to recall what we have just 


that Plato can switch from motion—rest to moved—unmoved 
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witha seemingly Calious indifference tO his readers’ comyrort. Plato, SAYS 


Solmsen, ‘would not easily allow himself to consign the Universe in its 
entirety’, with all its qualities of order, structure and harmony, ‘to 


(PLE 81; cf. 23 n. 1) that there is ‘a plausible sense in which P. can have thought that the Forms 
can change without forfeiting their changelessness’. Nevertheless since the decision that whatever 
exists is or possesses a 5Uvauis leads directly to the momentous discovery (so at least the visitor 
seems to announce it) of the presence of movement, life and intelligence in the realm of Being, 
the word here must surely have its stronger, more usual sense. In any case we have P.’s earlier 
statement that a Form does not trécyew at all. (See p. 141 n. 2 above.) 

t Diés, Autour de P. 560 (‘dans le visible méme’), Solmsen, P.’s Th. 80-3 (‘the Cosmos’), 
Keyt in PQ 1969, esp. p. 6 (‘ensouled, living bodies’: K. provides further reff. for the discussion). 
See also de Vogel, PAilosophia 1, 176-82, 194-209, Ross, PTJ 108-11, Grube, P.’s Th. 295-7. 
I have not gone all the way with de Vogel, though her explanation is both attractive and well 
defended, namely that for P. the intelligible world was an articulate, organic unity and therefore 
a 3@0v, the vontov ydov of Timaeus 39e1. 
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“non-being’’’. Of course not. He assigns it to Becoming, having taken 
great pains (in the Republic) to show that the choice is not simply 
between the two contraries Being and Non-being. The Timaeus makes 
the position of the cosmos clear: the order which it undoubtedly exhi- 
bits it uwes to its creation by the divine Mind as a copy (eixav) of the 
world of eternal Forms (28b), ‘fairest of all things that become’ (29a). 
Its status is laid down in the Sophist’s sequel, the Politicus :} 


tate belongs 
ca 


? 


partakes of body It cannot therefore remain for ever changeless, hough ft its 
motion is as far as possible uniform, invariable and in one place [i.e. circular]. 


The cosmos is alive (uwuxov, ‘ensouled’, in Greek), and what Plato 
now admits to Being is not the revolving body of the cosmos or its 
contents but the element of soul in it (‘life, psyche and understanding’, 
248e), reaching down to subordinate | living creatures, and a fortiori the 
supreme Mind, the Creator, who made it “as like as possible to himself 
(Tim. 29a).? Previously, as we have seen, this status was reserved for 
the Forms alone, and in the Phaedo, though proclaiming the soul 
immortal, Plato ventured only to call it akin to the Forms, resembling 
them, and belonging to the same region (72d-e). From this to parity 
with them as equally belonging to true Being was not a long step—was 
perhaps implicit in the Phaedo—yet the visitor hails almost as a revela- 
tion his recognition of its full significance in introducing motion and 
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o what had been a world of static and 
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alone. Since the Phaedrus soul has been by definition the self-mover 
that initiates all other motion, and the Laws shows that, though it 
imparts physical motion to bodies by animating them, its own motions 
are spiritual. There the priority of soul to body, and its causal function, 
serve as evidence that psychical activities like wish, reasoning, memory, 
precede corporeal attributes like spatial dimensions and physical 
strength.3 


um, 38c: the world is 


! 269d-e, repeating in substance Rep. 
yeyovas, its model dv. 

2 The middle dialogues make no mention of a supreme Mind, and only once, in passing, of a 
creator (Rep. 530 a). 


3 Phdr. 245 cff., Laws 895 e-97b. See vol. 1v, 419-21, but also p. 295 n. 3 below. 
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The Forms, as I have said, remain unmoved and impassive. Their 
causal function, in which some have seen a kind of motion,! resembles 
rather that of Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover: the mere existence of their 
perfection excites the development of potentialities in physical things, 
which strive, in the Phaedo’s terms, to emulate them. This is perhaps to 
emphasize the ‘paradigm’ conception of the Forms at the expense of 
the notions of Sharing at and nee in’. But of all the expressions 
with which Plato tried to y the relationship between Forms and 
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of the matter. 
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iptation is always with us to adapt Plato’s 
of his philosophy, and readers will be well advised to study the interpreta- 
tions referred to in p. 144 n. 2. Perhaps I might venture a few tentative 


comments on Keyt’ S. 
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(1) D. A: It 1S onlv to bodies that the word EUWUYOV can properly be 
XY 7 oF 7 " T AS r rr / 
applied > Rart (p. e\ at suhanr OD rice Shae ryoyv Aaerrihac 2 mortal creature 
pPpuca. DUE \pe jb) at 240C OO CUYVKOV Gescrides Mmoriaée: Creature 


(6vntov zdov), as at Pol. 261 b Euwuya (earthy animals) are a class of 
ylyvoveva. TO TravTeAdss Sv is certainly not @vntdv, and nothing corporeal 
can be &@dvatov, not even the cosmos, which will last for ever only because 
its creator wills it so (Zim. 37c-38c, 41a—b). Language is not always 
perfectly logical, and I believe that at 249a10 P. meant by Eywuya simply 
‘alive’, even with the life of an incorporeal deity whose only activity is 
thought. 

(ii) pp. 7f. K. sees two paradoxes, depending respectively on the statements 
that Forms decome, and that they are, known. I do not find this antithesis in 
the text (the present infinitive yryva@oxeoGa1 need not mean ‘come to be 
known’ any more than ép&o6a1 need mean ‘come to be seen’) and we need 
not suppose (though it is possible) that P. has given up his faith that after the 
right intellectual preparation, Forms are known in a single instantaneous 
flash or vision, without any process of becoming known. 

(iii) p. 10. K. claims that P.’s argument at Crat. 439 e—-40a does not prove 
that an object of Knowledge ust be completely changeless, but only that it 


miict not he nahweoassc¢ cha noi we angeahle hAiit Or en lane 2°¢ a 
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chooses to remain, say, a a tree ora leopard, I can, on K.’s argument, “know 
this’. But (a) According to this reply, it is only so long as he is changeless 


t For these and other theories, e.g. the ‘animation’ of the Forms as conscious and thinking 
beings, reff. will be found in Diés, Soph. 288 n. 1. 
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that he is knowable: an object is still only knowable in so far as it is change- 
less; (6) K. adds, ‘In my example I am only interested in knowing what he is 
now, not t what he j is really” , which surely abolishes any relevance to P., for 


The interrelationship of Forms (250e-54b). A little recapitulation may 
help. We call the Sophist a producer of counterfeits and falsehoods, 
unrealities in fact. He takes refuge in Parmenides’s dictum that there is 
no middle way between ‘what is’ and ‘what in no way is’, ‘non-being 
in itself’.'! To catch him we have to show that Parmenides was wrong, 
that “what is not in some respect is and conversely what is in a way is 
not’ (240e, 241d). We started with an examination of past theories, of 
cosmologists who claimed that only very few basic constituents of the 
world exist and everything else has only a derivative status, Decoming 
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angle, we criticized the warring factions of materialists and idealists for 
their extremism. Reality, what zs, must include both the unmoved and 
unchanging (the Forms of the idealists) and motion, at least in the form 
of life and intelligence. But what does it mean to say that Motion and 
Rest both are? Not that they are the same (for they are contraries), nor 
that either or both is the same as Being. Being is a third thing, but this 
cannot mean that it is neither in motion nor at rest, for that is nonsense. 


What is needed is a thorough investigation of the possible meanings of 
e visitor. both have baffled us. As we 
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proceed, one may throw light on the other, or if both elude us, we may 
hope to steer a course between them.’ 
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from the Sophist’s wiles, by way of early cosmology, monism, mate- 
rialism, and idealism, to an analysis of the concepts expressed indis- 
criminately by the Greek word for ‘to be’ as ordinarily used.3 These 


al. 2. ab es mv Ss a 


- ne\ agtethiein 
were in the main three: identity (Tom is my son), attribution ( 
¥ 238dg9 Td ph dv Kad’ avTd, 240e2 TH UNndayds Svta. 
2 250e-51a, adopting Campbell’s and Owen’s rendering (Plato 1, ed. Vlastos, 230) in pre- 
ference to Cornford’s. 


3 243d. Tht. ‘You mean we must first enquire what people who speak of “ what is” think they 
are signifying.’ Vis. ‘You have taken my meaning exactly.’ 
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tall), and existence (poor Tom is no more).’ It has been commonly 
thought that in the Sopf/ist Plato recognized all three. Cornford saw 
only two, existence and identity (PTX 296) and it has recently been 
claimed that he did not distinguish the existential sense from either of 
the other two.? What is certain is that the trouble started from Par- 
menides’s assertion that ‘is not’ could only apply to the absolutely non- 

existent, “what is not in any way at all’, sheer nonentity. 
Plato’s new approach to the study of what i is meant by being and not 
rought a head by Par- 


menides, of the One and the Many. We habitually call a thing by many 
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names, as when we say a man is pale, tall, good or - d; but, say § some, 
TTA PaANNHMNtE maka INN a thing mmaanwer Cinna man ana rane are i; rant 
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t T do not think this classification will mislead us at present, though Kahn sees the primary 
sense of elvan as ‘to be the case’ or ‘true’ (an important sense to which I have referred more 
than once: see p. 69 above), with both existential and predicative senses as special cases of this. 
He maintains indeed that the Greek notion of being differs radically from ours of existence. For 
present purposes at least I regard usages like Homer’s and Hesiod’s §c0l alév éévtes and the 
famous Eotiv O8cAacoa (Aesch. 4g. 958) as both existential and primary, but Kahn’s article (‘The 
Greek Verb ““To Be” and the Concept of Being’, Foundations of Language 1966) should be 
required reading for any student of Greek thought. 

* By Malcolm in Phron. 1967, 130ff., Owen, Plato 1, 223 ff., and most recently Gosling, Plato 


(1972). 212 ff. M. cites also Runciman, PIF 84 but R? s position. if one reads on to pd. 90. is a 


little delicate. ‘P. does not consider the problem of existence as such. He establishes only that 
everything must have some sort of Being; but this cannot be said to be the same thing.’ ‘In two 
places the purely existential sense does appear to be what is meant... P. is deliberately [my italics] 
using efvai in a sense where it is legitimate and complete without the addition of anything to 
convert it into an identitative or copulative use. ee ‘he still did not specifically distinguish the 


existential sense as such’. On p. 102 R. cails it the principal achievement of Piato’s analysis that 
‘it shows how negation need not involve an assertion of non-existence’. I am not sure how this 
could be achieved otherwise than by drawing the distinction between the copulative and 


existential senses of efvoi. Bluck, I now see, held that ‘Plato assimilated to each other the 
existential and the copulative senses of ‘‘to be”’.’ See his Soph., published 1975, 62—7, 119. At the 
risk of over-simplification (certainly not a fault of P.’s recent interpreters) I suggest that when P. 
asserts that Motion and Rest both are (254d 10), but are not identical, he shows himself aware of 
the distinction between the ‘is’ of existence and of identity (‘identity and existence cannot be the 
same thing’ is a fair translation of 2553); and by introducing the asymmetrical relationship of 
one Form to another (p. 117 above: petéxew is the verb commonly used of the relation of 
particulars to Forms) he draws attention to the third use of ‘to be’, the attributive, predicative or 
copulative. (I have been encouraged here by the lucid and convincing article of Ackrill in SPM 
207-18.) 

R. Robinson is of course right to remind us that for P. all this was not grammar or logic but 
ontology (Essays 37). ‘He is talking about Being, not the word “‘being’’.’ But this need not 
convict of error those who (like Shorey and Taylor) have ascribed to him the discovery of the 
copula or claimed that he distinguishes meanings of ‘is’ and ‘is not’. Cf. also R.’s next para.: 
P. ‘gives us an account of what he calls the “form” of the Other; there is no such form; neverthe- 
less, all that he says about it is true of something else, namely the word “other’’’. 
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‘good is good’. This however is quickly dismissed as ‘entertainment 
for boys and stupid old men’.' It had of course been settled by the 
doctrine that one individual could partake of, or be associated with, 
many Forms.” The philosophical question (as it is called later) is 
whether Forms themselves can associate or combine with each other, 
a question foreshadowed by the Parmenides, where Socrates said it 
would at least be a marvel if contrary Forms could combine, Similarity 


with Dissimilarity, aly with Unity, Rest with Motion and the 
li ke 3 Now the doctr ne at EF math a fall ean 
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special science, dialectic.4 But good Heavens! (says the visitor), in pur- 
suing the Sophist we seem to have stumbled first on the philosopher, 
whose province it is. Well, he must wait his turn.5 Just now the Sophist 
remains the quarry. His hiding-place is in the darkness of not-being, 
and to find him necessitates going into the question for at least some of 
the Forms. 


ot 


t The argument against all except identical predication is generally attributed to Antisthenes, 
but I have expressed doubts about this in vol. 111 (214, 216-18). 

2 (That the arguments of Parm. do not imply abandonment of the earlier theory of Forms I 
have ventured to maintain on pp. 58-61 above.) Note the wording of 252b9—10. The opponents 
of non-tautological predication ‘do not allow anything, by partaking in another property 
(koiveovia EtEpoU TraSryatos), to be called that other’. Though this makes for awkward English, 
I doubt if the genitive érépou depends on traftjuatos (Cornford, Owen in Plato 1, 251 n. 48, 256), 
which would be decidedly awkward Greek. A man may not share in a property (goodness) which 
is other than himself (man) and so be called ‘good’ as well as ‘man’. 

3 Similarly at Pho. 102d-e, S. says that Largeness will never ‘admit’ Smallness. For 5éxeo@cn 
cf. Soph. 253c1. The various terms used to describe the relationship between Forms in Soph. 
(Koivooveiv, petéxerv etc.: full list in Cornford, PTK 255) are mostly those which P. regularly 
employs for that of particular to Form. Now at least there is no doubt that Motion, Rest and so 
on are Forms, not moving etc. things, though we have to wait for a general term until 235b8 
(yevn), ,d5 (1Séa) and 254c2 (el6n). 4 For its full description at 253d-e see p. 129f. above. 

5 Peck (CQ 1952, 45) took this as a warning that the arguments which follow will be sophistic, 
not philosophic, thus supporting his general thesis that the yévn or ef5n in this dialogue have 
nothing to do with Platonic Forms. But it does not appear that P. first puts forward sophistic 
arguments and then corrects them. The yévn belong to the main line of reasoning by which the 
Sophist is finally run to earth, and e.g. the proof t that tavtév and Sérepov are yévn in their own 


right (Peck 46f.) does not commit the fallacy of Dionysodorus. The dropping of the predicate in 
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\2) (See io.) 1S immMeaiatesy put rignt py (4). 20 rei1y ON UNSOUNG arBuMENe tO tniS extent wouia 
be no wav to define a Sophist a philosopher or anvthing else nor is P, hin ting that he will do so. 
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Cherniss in JHS 1957 (1), 23 n. §7, points out that ovola, tavrrév and O&tepov appear as Forms in 
Tum. (35 a, 37a-b), which Peck thought later than Sophist 25 4b3 is another pointer to the intended 
dialogue on the philosopher. 
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In later terminology, that a Form (4) ‘shares in’ another (8) means 
that it has B as an attribute, so that B can be truly predicated of it, just 
as an individual, Socrates, can share in wisdom and so be wise. The 
relationship may be reciprocal, in which case the verbs ‘combine’ or 
‘associate’ (ueiyvuo8ai, Ko1veoveiv) are apt, or it may not. Motion shares 
in (yetéxe: TOU) Being (for there is such a thing), but not Being in 
Motion, which would mean that whatever zs (exists) moves.' 

It cannot be either that no Forms can combine, or that all can com- 
ith each other. The former would mean that no Form could even 


W 
exist (that is, in Form-language, partake of Existence). Later he says 
that it would abolish all discourse, which consists in w weaving Forms 


(252d). 

It might well be said that the Form Motion must be unmoving 
(= unchanging), for all Forms are. I do not myself see that Plato ever 
completely overcame this difficulty, which is bound up with his indis- 
criminate use of abstract noun (‘Motion’, kivnois, or ‘Being’, ovcia) 
and participle (‘the moved’, To kivoWyevov, or ‘what is’, TO 6v). Forms 
impart their qualities to whatever shares in or combines with them by 
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qualities. It is curious how this hiatus in Plato’s thought is ignored by 
Cornford, Ross (see PT/ 112f.) and others. Plato may possibly have 


had in min nd tha at contrar y Forms cannot mincle in (enter simu iltan ou islv 
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into) the same individual, as the Phaedo explained (102d-—e); but that 
is not what he says. The doctrine of Forms independent of their 
instantiations had originally a strong metaphysical or religious flavour 
(they are ‘divine’) necessitating liberal use of metaphor, and as purely 
logical tools they play an uncongenial role—those Forms of which the 
Platonic Socrates said ‘in his simple, unsophisticated way’ that by some 
sort of attachment to things (and he could not safely say whaz sort) they 
gave them the character they By had | (Pho rood). 
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Five of the greatest Forms: Parmenides refuted (254b-59b). The only 
remaining possibility is that some Forms can, and some cannot, com- 
bine. In this they resemble the letters of the alphabet, and perhaps also 
in that some of these (the vowels) blend with all the others and make 
possible their union with each other (253 a, 254b—c). Such all-pervading 
or penetrating Forms would be either bonds enabling others to combine 
or conversely in some cases responsible for keeping them apart.’ The 


next step is to examine the relations between actual Forms in the light of 
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the visitor picks out ‘some of those recognized as the greatest’ (as 4C),” 
which j are especially relevant to a clear understanding of ‘what is’ and 
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are. Further, each is the same as ‘itself and different from the others, and 
since none is identical with the Same (the Form Sameness), Same and 
Different are two more Forms, in which the first three share.3 In demon- 
strating that Being and Difference are not identical, Plato draws the 
distinction between a thing’s being ‘in and by itself’ and being relative 
to something else. The Form Being includes both, i.e. Socrates is 
(exists, or is himself})* and Socrates is . . . (e.g. shorter than Simmias) 


but Difference i 1c aluya avs relati ve (trAAhe 711) 
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Attention is now concentrated on Difference, because the Sophist 
relied for his escape on the impossibility of saying of anything that it 


“is not’ and Plato wants to show that it may » be equivalent onlv to the 
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perfectly permissible statement that it ‘is differen n 

t 253b—c. See Cornford, PTK 261f. 

2 For the translation ‘greatest’ rather than ‘very great’ (Cornford) see Ross, P7/ 113 n. 6. 
Peck (CQ 1952, 45) says ‘the meaning of utyiotov is not explained’, Presumably it means, as 
usual, ‘largest’, i.e. widest. Each of the yévn Being, Same and Other includes everything, and 
Rest and Motion divide the whole field between them. Why should this need explanation? 
Cf. also Ackrill in Ryle, 391. Others (Leisegang, RE 2495, Trevaskis in Phron. 1962) render 
it ‘most important’ or ‘basic’, because these are the yévn to which earlier philosophers had paid 
most attention, asking ‘What is Being?’ and answering ‘It is motion’ (Heraclitus) or ‘rest’ 
(Parmenides). 

3 That ‘Motion is different (from Rest)’ does not mean that Motion and Difference are the 
same thing seems obvious enough, but P. defends it by quite a complicated little argument, 
explained by Cornford, PTK 280 n. 1. 

4 Owen has suggested that the contrast is probably not between the complete and incomplete 
uses of elvor but between two incomplete uses, in statements of identity and of predication (New 
Essays, ed. Bambrough, 71 n. 1). It may, however, distinguish the absolute use from use as a 
copula. 
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Difference is a ‘vowel’ Form which ‘pervades’ all the others (255 e), 
for each is different from the rest without being Difference itself. We 
are now getting to the heart of the matter. We can say Motion is both 
the same and not the same because we are not using the word in the same 
sense in both cases (oU.. .dyoiws eiptykayev 256a11). Our sentence is in 
fact incomplete. Properly speaking it should run: It is the same (par- 
takes of Sameness) with reference to itself by being the same as itself, 
but not the same in that it partakes in, or combines with, Difference in 
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could possess contrary qualities by partaking in contrary Forms, this 


could scarcely be true of the relationships of Forms to each other (Parm. 
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contrary, but any Forms, say 4 and B, can partake of others X and Y, 
X and Y being contraries, if the concepts of which X and Y are proto- 
types are relative and with the proviso that 4 and B cannot partake of 
both in relation to the same thing. Completed and philosophically 
analysed, sentences like ‘4 is the same’ and ‘4 is different’ become ‘4 
partakes of Sameness with reference to itself’ and ‘4 partakes of 
Difference with reierence to B.’ And it both ‘is’ (partakes of Being) 
and ‘is not’ (is different from Being itself). Even Being ‘is not’ in the 


eance that it ic different fram the anther Farme (9699) 
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Perhaps the great contribution of the Sophist to philosophy lies in 
the statement that I have italicized, that a word can be used in more than 


one sense.! The whole challenge of Parmenides. and many of the areu- 
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ments of Sophistic, rested on the assumption that the verb ‘to be’ meant 
one thing and one thing only. Once it had been shown that the same 
word was not always used to express the same concept—that for 
instance existence, identity and attribution we.e not the same, though 
expressed by the same word ‘is’—Greek thought was freed from a 
whole host of unreal (and at this distance of time almost incompre- 
hensible) problems. Aristotle could start where Plato left off, with the 
simple pronouncement that ‘there are many ways in which a thing is 
said to “be’’’, and proceed without further ado to enumerate them, 
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t Cf. also 259c-d, where the visitor speaks of the importance, ‘when anyone says that some- 
thing different is somehow the same, of being able to determine in what sense and in what 
respect he means it is one or the other’. He adds that this, in contrast to the trivialities of eristic 
argument, is a task both dithcult and worth while. 
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discarding the clumsy language of Forms which had served its purpose 
in the pioneer work of Plato." 

As with knowledge (257c) and its different departments, sciences or 
crafts, ‘the nature of the Different’ is divided into ‘parts’, the not- 
beautiful, not-tall, not-just and so on. These are contrasted with their 
opposites the beautiful and so on, and exist no less than they. 

The not-beautiful obviously includes everything that is not beautiful, 


the not-just everything that 3 is not (is different from) just (thus dispos- 
differe 


a. the aqimerence 
between contrartes and contradictories has just been cleared up at 257 +b). 
Whether ‘everything’ should be ‘every Form’ the fatal ambiguity of 
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is, as Cornford said (PTK 293), ‘the collective name for all the Forms 


there are, other than the single Form “‘ Beautiful”’’. Each of them par- 
takes of the Different with reference to the others. This has a bearing 
on the warning in the Politicus to divide according to true kinds or 
classes. To divide mankind into Greeks and barbarians is bad classifica- 
tion because ‘barbarian’ is simply a name covering all the heterogeneous 
races which are not Greek—Lydians, Phrygians, Persians, Egyptians 
and so on. It signifies a part or portion (yépos) of humanity but not a 


true species (eIS0c) with its own character. In the laneuage of the 
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Sophist it applies to all races which participate in Difference with 
reference to Greeks.‘ 
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1 TO Sv A€yeTal TOAAaYGs are the opening words of Metaph. Z, and in nus Blossary OI philo- 
eanhinral tarma a KL A ha Ane hagin aarh rartnn L., oneramre ee ratet hse = > 6b Antrien alsecr 
sopnicai terms in DK. & ne can pDegin eacn section Dy Saying tnat cause , ‘nature’ ) ‘quality a 
‘state’. or whatever it mav be, is in one sense (lit. ‘wavy of speaking’) x. in another y and so on. 


stat lat it may in One sense (lit. “way ng ) 

2 Cf. Rep. 438c-d: ‘Knowledge as such is of subject as such, but a particular science is of a 
particular subject, e.g. there is a knowledge of building, set apart from the others by the name 
architecture, because it has a character different from the others.’ 

3 It is not always easy to share Cornford’s optimistic view (p. 292) that though P. uses 16 dv 
etc. ambiguously (sometimes as ‘Existence itself’, sometimes as ‘the existent’ or ‘that which is 
so and so’), he himself was always aware of the ambiguities. Was Cornford himself always clear? 
In his translation of 258c (‘that which is not... zs what-is-not, a single Form’) should not either 
10 ut) 6v be ‘Non-being’ or alternatively év elS0s ‘a single class’, with no overtones of capital- 
letter Forms? 

4 Pol, 262c-63b, pp. 168, 293 n. 3 below. Asan illustration P. also cites Number, of which 
subordinate Forms (Odd and Even) are species or parts (ef8n: every subordinate elSos is a 
uépos, though not every népos is an elS0s, 263b). Schipper’s statement that a Form has no parts 
(Phron. 1964, 43) is erroneous. The language of the early dialogues (the Pious a part of the Just, 
Courage a part of Virtue, Euthyphro 12d, Lach. 199e) was not abandoned when the doctrine of 
Forms developed further. Cf. p. 276 below. 
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It looks as if the chase is over. By noting the all-pervading nature of 
Difference Plato has been able to maintain against Parmenides that what 
is not really zs, though contrasted with what also is, as the non- Beautiful 
is contrasted with the Beautiful but exists no less than it (258d-e). 
Non-being need not mean absolute non-existence, but simply Difference 
in relation to x, so that ‘there is much that each Form is, but an infinite 
number of things that it is not’ (256e). ‘And this is the non-being which 
our concern with the Sophist led us to seek’ (25856). When we accuse 
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Speech 
is not yet satisfied. The Sophist, it has been said, deceives us, that is, 
makes us believe falsehoods (240d), but thinking what is not true is 
thinking what is not in yet another sense more difficult to explain." The 
difficulty here arises from the Greek equation of truth with ‘being’, 
referred to several times already. A Greek spoke not only of saying or 
believing a falsehood (pseudos) but equally idiomatically of saying or 
believing what is not.? So far the argument has not accounted for 


falsehoods as satisfactorily as for negative statements. 
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wrong to discuss false iudgement before deciding the prior question of 
the nature of knowledge. It is at least possible that the Theaetetus as 
well as the three following dialogues formed together a single plan in 
Plato’s mind. The stages would be: (1) Preliminary: to raise the ques- 
tion of knowledge, explore its difficulties, and reject some inadequate 
answers (Theaetetus); (2) Destructive: to expose as fraudulent the 
Sophists’ claim to knowledge (SopAzst); (3) Positive: to answer the 


question and describe the state of mind of the POSseSsOr oF genuine 
knowledge (Politi us le eading up to Philosopher). The Politicus fills some 


t The impossibility of false statement or judgement has been amply illustrated in the Euthyd. 
and is also asserted by Cratylus at Crat. 429d (p. 12 above). That its object cannot be ‘what is 
not’ was affirmed in 7At., where the problem here tackled was shelved (p. 107 above). 

2 240d Atyeis &pa T& pr) Svta So€dzew thy evs Sd€av, Cf. p. 69 above. 
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gaps in the right method of acquiring knowledge and describes the true 
statesman, who is in fact the philosopher in one of his aspects, and the 
series would have been crowned by a description of philosophy and 
the philosopher as such. 

Now however it has been shown that ‘is not’ may mean only ‘is 
different from’. This the Sophist must accept, but he may still hold out 
by suggesting that, since it also appeared that not all Forms can com- 


bine, Speech and Belief may be of those that cannot combine with Not- 
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To counter this new wile will necessitate an investigation into the whole 
nature and status of Jogos (here significant speech, statement or con- 
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inuous discourse), doxa and phantasia. Doxa (belief or judg 
the outcome of thought, which is simply a /ogos carried on silently by 
the mind with itself (263e—64a; Tht. 189e-90a), and when it depends 
on sensation is called phantasia. Logos, therefore, is basic to all three, 
and a study of it will be rewarding for its own sake, since without Jogos 
there could be no philosophy. 

In this connexion the visitor says that those who deny any combina- 
tion of Forms annihilate all Jogos, ‘for the Logos owes its birth to the 
weaving together of Forms with each other’.' If there were no blending 


of Forms, Logos c Ou Wd never cambine with Reino 1e could not eyict 2 
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Having removed that initial difficulty, we have now to consider its 
nature, in the hope of discovering whether or not it will blend with Not- 


being. so allowing for ‘a lovos of what is not’. or falsehood. 


eing, so allowing for ‘a logos of what is not’, or falsehood. 

A logos consists of words, which are of two ‘sorts, nouns and verbs.3 
Like the realities which they express, some words can combine and 
others not. The simplest Jogos must ‘weave together’ (262d 4) one of 


t The context shows that at 259e the ‘things’ separated (no noun is used) are in Plato’s eyes 
Forms. The reference is to the foolish people of 251b who delight in allowing none but identical 
predication, and the question at 251d: ‘Are we not to attach ... any Form to any other, but to 
treat them all as incapable of mingling or partaking in one another?’ 

2 See additional note on p. 161 below, and cf. 260a: ‘See how pertinently we opposed such 
men [sc. those who separate everything from everything else] and forced them to allow one thing 
to mingle with another.’ ‘Pertinently to what?’ ‘To the thesis that the Logos was one of the 
kinds (yévn) of things that are.’ 

3 Svopata (lit. names, cf. nomen, ‘noun’) is first used generally for ‘word’ (261d2), and 
subsequently (262a1) confined to nouns, words being defined as ‘vocal signs concerned with 
being’ (ovcia, 261e5). On the meaning of diya see p. 11 n. 4 above and cf. Luce, CQ 1969, 229 
n. 1. Here it is confined to 16 él tais rpd&feorv Sv S4Awpa (26243). 
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each class, for only so can one ‘say something’ (/egein, i.e. make a 
significant statement) rather than merely naming.’ Being about some- 
thing, it will be either true or false; which it is depends on the relation 
between its parts. Once again the idea, already established, that ‘to be’ 
expresses relation as well as existence, provides the key. The conditions 
for a false statement like ‘Theaetetus is flying’ are two: (1) that the 
subject must be real (Theaetetus, not Mr Gradgrind),? (2) that the pre- 
dicate must also be real (flying occurs), but not applicable to the subject. 
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wise’ expresses not non-existence but di ference, so the false statement 


about Theaetetus expresses not ‘what is not’ absolutely but ‘what is 
other than’ the things that are concerning Theaetetus. The true one 
states ‘the things that are about him as they are’ (263 b—d).3 


The extent of Plato’s achievement here is well summed up by Ackrill 
(Monist 1966, 383f.). He 
makes clear the special grammatical and logical complexity of the sentence, a 
unit which interweaves a naming part (6voya) with a saying part (Afjua). A 
statement must be about something, and it must say something about it. But 
it can assert a real property of a real subject when that property does not in 
fact belong to that subject. 

It is obvious that Plato’s brief discussion in the SopAist does not say all 
that needs to be said about false statement. For example his account does not 
cater for the possibility of false existential statements. Nor does he make 
clear in what sense each part of a sentence must stand for something ‘real’. 
Nevertheless he certainly makes an important advance in the Sophist by 
recognizing the special type of complexity which a sentence enjoys, and by 
tying the notions of truth and falsity to these specially complex units. 


Return to dichotomy: the Sophist finally captured (266c—268d). The 
visitor now sums up the position. The aim was to define the essential 
nature of the Sophist by the dialectical method of diatresis, but when 


t On the question whether this is consistent with the treatment of names in Crat., see Luce 229. 
In general, their treatment there should be kept in mind. Cf. pp. 19-23, 25-9 above. That a 
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Blocker, ‘The Truth about Fictional Entities’, in PQ 1974. 
3 Cf, Ctesippus at Euthyd. 284c, vol. Iv, 271. There the Sophists were allowed to triumph: 
here their crudity is revealed. 
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they had reached the point of seeing him as ‘image-maker’, offering the 
appearance of knowledge without the reality (pp. 133f. above), they 
were diverted by the need to analyse and justify the concepts of imita- 
tion and deception. This done, they can return to their dichotomies. 
However, instead of continuing from the division of images into like- 
nesses and semblances at which they broke off, the visitor goes right 
back to the very widest genus, art, under which the Sophist’s occupa- 


tion, like the angler’ s, could be brought (p. 124), and from which there- 
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been discovered in the more familiar Socratic way of achieving a 
definition by abstracting the common element from a number of diverse 


instances." It is now to be given its place in a complete series of dicho- 
tomies. 


the arts, roductive not t acquisitive, ‘though admittedly the acquisitive 
branch did show up certain genuine aspects of him (265 a). To pursue 
the dichotomies, his art is productive (not acquisitive), human (not 
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make an adversary contradict himself (not using long speeches). Here 
at last we have the Sophist, rightly called by a derivative of sophos to 
indicate that, though not himself wise, he is an imitator of the wise man. 
So the dialogue ends. 

The last dichotomy repeats one in an earlier diairesis (225 b—c). Plato 
is evidently considering the Sophist purely as an eristic, disregarding 
his epideictic displays. At 223b, where he is seen as a ‘hunter of men 


t It may also be described as the collection that precedes division (p. 131). The above con- 
siderations make it unnecessary to suppose with Cornford that Plato’s is ‘consciously shelving 
the ezdola problem’ because he cannot yet solve it (‘If he had thought it was already solved, he 
would have taken up the Division of Image-making at the point where it was dropped’, PTK 
323), and the ontological status of sensibles in Rep. 5 seems irrelevant. As C. himself says, ‘the 
only ezdola we are now concerned with are those which the Sophist is accused of creating’. 

* The distinction is between acting a part and representation in sculpture and painting. 
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privately’, Cornford (PTX 174) supposed that his displays before an 
invited audience are included in contrast to forensic and political ora- 
tory. But (apart from the fact that the Sophists gave them at the Panhel- 
lenic festivals) they can hardly be included in the ‘private controversy 
chopped up into questions and answers’ of 225b, where Sophistic is 
classified under agonistic. That only referred to one aspect of Sophistic, 
but now we meet the same thing in its universal definition. This is 
i mbers how the Platonic Socrates complains of 
the way that Protagoras will not stand up to short questions an 
answers but prefers to launch out into long speeches, or conversely 
Hippias is unhappy because Socrates will not allow him to explain him- 
self at length instead of replying briefly to questions. Here long speeches 
are assigned to the demagogue, expressly distinguished from the Sophist 
with his contradictious brachylogy. The type seems to be that of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus rather than Protagoras. Plato’s reasons 
for limiting Sophistic in this way are a matter of guesswork,’ but with 
the ‘Sophistry of noble extraction’ in mind (pp. 128f. above), we 
may suspect that he still felt the need to distinguish Socrates from the 
kind of Sophist with whom he was most easily confused. 

If in 1 some things the Sophist seems to reveal a changed Plato, the 
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he takes as his illustration those who appear to others to exhibit in them- 
selves ‘the shape of Justice and the whole of Virtue’, ‘seeming to be, 
but in no way being, just’, because they have no knowledge of what 
Justice is, but only doxa. Some are simple souls who genuinely mistake 
their doxa for the truth, but others are experienced debaters with a 
shrewd suspicion that what they give out for knowledge is not know- 
ledge at all (267c—268a). These of course include the Sophists, and the 
passage would be quite at home in the Gorgias or Meno. 
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ti y tha eristic aspect is singled out as the gerous: ed 
with it mere loqu city is harmless (NV. Unters. 65). In Taylor’s view (PMW 376, following 
Schleiermacher as do many others) the solution was obvious: for ‘Sophists’ read ‘Megarians’. 
I would not go bail for this, even though the latter are credited with maintaining 16 4v év elvan 
Kal 1d érepov pt) elven (vol. 111, 500). 
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Secondly we have the division of production or creation into human 
and divine. To justify it the visitor is at pains to insist that what are 
called the works of Nature must not be looked on as the product of 
some automatic and mindless force, but as the work of a craftsman-god, 
acting with reason, art and knowledge (265). The Phaedo had upheld 
a teleological view of the universe based on a development of Anaxago- 
ras’s brilliant but unexplored pronouncement that all things were 


ordered by Mind, and the 7imaeus, whether written before or after the 
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craftsman’ after the pattern of the Forms. In traditional Greek religion 
none of the gods, not even Zeus, created he world, and the combina- 
tion of supreme god with creator may fairly be credited to Plato among 
philosophers, even if he had learned something from the Orphic 
writers to whom he frequently shows himself indebted.’ It is interesting 


to find it in a predominantly critical and analytical work like the Sophist. 


The Sophist and the Forms. The view adopted here of the role of the 
Forms in this dialogue should have emerged plainly enough by now, 
but it is a question that has caused considerable bewilderment. Richard 
Robinson for instance speaks sadly of ‘the dreadful question of whether 
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succeeded in reaching a confident opinion’, and Peck denied 
were. Terminology does not help: elS0s and yévos (used synony- 
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meanings of ‘character’ or ‘class’. We have also had to face the helpless 
feeling induced by the indiscriminate use of abstract noun and adjective 
(or participle) with the article (pp. 142f., 150 above). 

Where Forms appear with capital initial in this chapter, it is assumed 
that Plato thought of them as Platonic Forms, not merely concepts of 
the mind but realities with an objective and independent existence. He 
even remembers their exalted status, for at 254a he says that the philo- 


sopher, through his devotion to the Form of Being, dwells in the 
e this the philosopher’ s abilit 
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t Snuioupyds. Cf. Snuioupyouvtos at Soph. 265b4 and Synioupyds at Pol. 273b and of the 
creator of the stars at Rep. 529e1. 
* For Zeus as creator in Orphic literature see Guthrie, OGR 106f. 
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distinguish ezdé aright, and the ways in which they can and cannot 
combine, is called dialectic, and though the description of dialectic as 
discrimination between ezdé goes back to Socrates (p. 27 above), its 
goal since the central books of the Republic can only be Forms. A 
moment later he as good as tells us that this is matter for the Philosopher 
(254b). 

Yet this aspect of the Forms merits, and finds, no place in the logical 
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problems of the SopAist, and their solution is none the better for meta- 
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volving the belief that they are perfect instances of themselves, only 
causes trouble. At 25§a%0 Plato meets an argument by rejecting as 
aheauird the idea that Matinn ran 
AvoUuULU tne iaea tnat Motion can 
that Motion is not a Form or that motion and change have been not 
only accepted as realities but introduced into the Forms themselves. 
Yet it is hard to believe that Plato intended to imply either conclusion. 
The metaphorical language inseparable from the doctrine of Forms— 
sharing, binding, running through and so on—and especially its undue 
reliance on substantival expressions,’ were unsuited to exploring the 
fields of logic and language. Difference is for Plato not simply a relation 
but a relational property (and so a | Form), which leads to the clumsiness 
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respect to Rest’, instead of the simpler ‘differs from’. It is said that he 
was ampere by the resources of language available to him at that 
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in contemporary Greek. What hampered him was his faith in the all- 
sufficiency of the doctrine of Forms, and the undoubted logical ad- 
vances of the Sophist were gained in spite of that faith, not through it. 
By his definition of a logos he confined propositions to the subject— 
predicate type (the predicate at least being for him a Form), which 
persisted in Aristotle (Rhet. 1404b26) and dogged the footsteps of 
logic until the twentieth century. Like everyone else, he could not 
escape completely from his historical situation. Parmenides had com- 
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and faced with this necessity he thought of the Forms, which he had 
first evolved in response to the Socratic faith in absolute values, as 


t Commented on in vol. Iv, 226. 
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suitable instruments for the purpose. They do play a role in the Sophist, 
but philosophy might have progressed more easily if they had not. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


(1) On 259d (p. 155). ‘The Logos has its birth through the interweaving of 
Forms with each other’ 
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A id wr ee wo etiinatatinetintatd ) ia & &£% Jv t 9 fd wad Sddg V7i Jd Fsh 47 aeyg 440WV LLL tits hatin ll 
1945, 56-8; Bluck, /HS 1957, 181-6; Peck, CQ 1952, 32-56 and Phron. 
1962, 46-66; Lorenz and Mittelstrass, 4GP 1966, 113-52; Hamlyn, PQ 


1955, 289-302; W. and M. Kneale, Development of Logic 20. 
This sentence has caused great difficulty, for at 263a the statement 
‘Theaetetus is sitting’ is given as an example of a logos yet it exhibits a 


oO 


to 

been many attempts to solve this problem, and others are referred t 
discussions mentioned above. Cornford took P. to mean that ‘at least one 
Form’ must be used in every statement or judgement, but Ackrill was quick 
to point out that this is not what he says. Hackforth suggested that ouyTrAokt) 
elSdav was different from Koiveovia yevdsv and that the eidn here are parts of 
speech, but neither Peck, Bluck nor Lorenz and Mittelstrass could believe 
this, the last-named pointing out that ovptrAokt has occurred earlier, at 
240d 1, where it is applied to the Forms Being and Not-being. Bluck, taking 
it as axiomatic that if all Jogos consists of a weaving together of Forms every 
statement must somehow involve at least two Forms, even if it is about an 
individual, concluded that the specimen /ogos about Theaetetus wove to- 
gether the two Forms Man and Sitting. Hamlyn’s solution is similar: 
Theaetetus ‘unpacks’ into a list of all the Forms in which he partakes. So too 
Lorenz and Mittelstrass, but this is to treat rather light-heartedly the most 
puzzling feature of the passage: Theaetetus is not the Form of Man. 
‘“ Theaetetus is sitting’’ can be true’, says Bluck (p. 182), ‘because men are 
in fact capable of sitting.’ But Plato says it zs true, though it is not true either 
of all men or of the Form Man: to sit is neither an essential nor an exclusive 
attribute of mankind and has no place in its definition. The statement refers 
to Theaetetus alone. Peck was probably justified in calling Bluck’s 
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Callias a man’ (An. Post. 100a16—b1). 
Peck reversed Bluck’s argument by laying it down that since the statement 
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‘Theaetetus is sitting’ clearly does not make use of a combination of Forms, 
the sentence under discussion cannot mean that every Jogos is constructed by 
weaving Forms together. It only means that the combination of Forms isa 


necessary precondition O 
combine with Being, and it is itself a Form (260a5). The sentence is not 
intended as a definition, for at 260a7 the visitor says that having established, 
by the doctrine of the blending of Forms, that Logos can exist, it remains to 


agree on what itis. And when the definition comes, it is in terms of a combina- 


tion of words, not of Forms. I have adopted Peck’s interpretation as the least 
open to mhiantes on tho ++ ma “=F > loeeln extra‘ rASTY A+. it of Plato that +: 
open to opjection ough it m ay S a 11ttie €Xtravagant Of FiatO that in 


order to defend the possibility of Logos existing, he should cite the general 
conditions which secure the existence of anything at all. ( This ovptrAoky 
includes the ouptrAokt of ovoia (or Td Sv) with all other cin or yévn (259a)’, 
Peck, Phron. 1962, 57.) If unsatisfied, one can, I suppose, fall back on the 


simple admission of Martha Kneale that Plato ‘never dealt clearly with the 
distinction between singular and general statements’. 
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(ii) Republic 5 and the Sophist 
Stenzel represented a fairly widespread view with his statement (PMD 53) 
that when we find in SopA. that false opinion exists because ‘“* Not-Being”’ 
to which it is related, exists’, ‘This is in direct conflict with Republic, 4788, 
and Theaetetus, 189A, B, where Not-Being was declared to be, not only 
unknowable, but inconceivable, because nothingness cannot be conceived.’ 
(Cf. Grote, PZ. 11, 455 and Apelt, introd. p. 40.) But where is the conflict? 
In Rep. 5 we have at 4774: ‘ What fully is is fully knowable, what in no way 
is is entirely unknowable.’ In Soph. (238c) Plato says (Cornford’s transla- 


tion): SiNana PAA t lecit matelv 11¢¢ Aw ti o wayrnerica iat enaal rat thanL nt that 
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which just simply is not; it is unthinkable, not to be spoken of or uttered or 
expressed.’ He removes the difficulty there by pointing out that the choice 
is not a simple one between ‘is’ and ‘is not’, because the verb ‘to be’ is used 


in different senses. In Rep. 5 he is facing quite a different problem, the onto- 


logical s tats of the cancihle world. Nevertheless he solves it similar lv by 
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being, a and which it is not right to call purely and si imply € either’ (479 e). This 
is the object of doxa, lying between the known and the unknown (478e). 
Plato has already escaped the Parmenidean dilemma. The Sophist’s concep- 
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tion of tO un dv as B&TEpoVv is no doubt an advance . making possible the 
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interest from the point of view of Plato’s development, but the context is 
quite different and there is certainly no conflict. 


(4) POLITICUS' 


Introduction, outline and general remarks 


The position of the Politicus among the dialogues is plain: it is a con- 
tinuation of the Sophist (p. 33). Some have attempted to date its 
composition by relating it to Plato’s activities in Sicily. This is at best 
uncertain, though the date arrived at (between 367 and 362) is likely 
enough.? The company is unchanged, but as respondent Theaetetus is 
replaced by the younger Socrates (to be referred to here as Y.S.).3 
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dialogue to have one single aim, one ‘real subject’, Hauptzweck and so 
on, Plato has for « once provided an explicit clue. He describes the 


N< 


in method: ‘Has ou 
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Statesman been proposed for its own sake, or rather to make us better 
reasoners on any subject?’ ‘Clearly the latter.’ (285d) Again at 286d: 
‘Reason requires that we are content to give second place to an easy and 
quick solution of the problem we have set ourselves: our first and 
greatest care must be for the method itself, that is, learning to divide 
according to kinds.’ A thorough examination of the method is indeed 
important, for as Plato will show, it can trap the unwary who apply it 


too mechanically, and demands an alert mind and constant use of good 
ju udgement if 1 it 1S to be essii ul. On the other hand he does not say 
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that the ostensible aim of tracking down the statesman is unimportant, 
only that in dealing with this or any other subject our natural desire for 
a quick and easy solution must not be satisfied at the expense of correct 
method, which would only mean that the answer when it came was 
wrong. One can understand therefore, what the dialogue shows plainly 
enough, that the primacy of method does not mean that the enquiry 
into statesmanship is a mere logical exercise, an illustrative example on a 
par with weaving here and angling in the SopAist. Rather it emphasizes 
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t The Pol. contains many interesting reff. to Athenian poutica 
on which Skemp’s introduction and notes may be recommended. 

2 See Skemp 14-17, with Tate’s criticism in CR 1954, 115. (Reff. to Skemp are to his transla- 
tion of the dialogue.) 3 On Y.S., see p. 63. 
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the supreme importance of getting the definition right. Nor is the lesson 
of the Republic irrelevant, that the master of dialectic and the statesman 
are the same man. 

The Poltticus has been called a ‘weary’ dialogue, but is not so for 
those who enjoy Plato’s mastery of the art of weaving (the word im- 
poses itself) different topics together, not offering us dry little treatises 
on logic, political theory or ethics, but passing from one to the other 
and back again in a natural process of thinking aloud, with the guiding 
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each topic has had its due before the end. 
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the Sophist, to define its subject through a diatresis, starting from a 


different division of knowledge. In the course of this, Y.S. is given a 
lesson in the dangers of a lopsided principle of division. It proceeds to 
its conclusion, which however is declared unsatisfactory because it has 
not distinguished the statesman from his nearest rivals. 

Next comes a long cosmic myth, introduced as ‘relaxation’ (paidia), 
but also to reveal the errors of treating the statesman as if he were a god, 
a being of a superior order to his charges, whereas he is only a man 


among men. and of failing to make a prover diatresis 
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A revised division follows, but is also rejected. To explain his objection 
the visitor will use an analogy, first however explaining and illustrating 


the use of analogy 1 itse elf. The chosen analoev is weaving in wool. which 
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is now itself defined by a long diatresis, invaluable to those interested for 
its detailed information on Greek weaving technique.’ This is rejected 
on the same grounds as the analysis of statesmanship itself (thus show- 
ing up a defect in the latter), namely that it does not cut off weaving 
from some closely allied arts. A further, successful attempt introduces a 
distinction between principal and ancillary arts,* one sort directly produc- 


t Wilamowitz’s remark is just (P/. 1, 576f., apropos of this and the passage on angling in 
Soph.): ‘It must not be forgotten that Plato had more observation at his disposal than he displays 
in his writings. The other locus classicus on weaving for students of Greek een is 
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essive that Plato should have the technica 

aitia and ouvaitia 281d, 287b. In this connexion the distinction between causes and 
necessary conditions at Pho. 99a—b is often quoted. Closer in language at least are PA:/. 27a and 
Tim. 46c, d. 
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tive, the other providing instruments or means for the production. That 
all this is in fact analogy (rather than merely an example of correct 
division exercised on a simpler subject), because the weaver turns out 
to be cousin to the statesman as the angler was to the Sophist, will be 
explained a little later. 

The only part of the dialogue which could be called ‘weary’ is the 
long-drawn-out series of divisions leading to the definition of weav- 
‘ and for this the visitor immediately apologizes. But Plato has 
han apologies in mind. In the guise of defendi ng this wordiness 
he introduces the concept of the right mean. This in turn leads to yet 
another reminder ms the importance of dialectic, the science of discern- 
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Return to the statesman is eftected (287) by an application of the new 
distinction between directly productive and instrumental arts, and an 
acknowledgement that dichotomous division is not always adequate: the 
division of instrumental arts must be sevenfold, and even then, the 
statesman’s rivals are found elsewhere, among politically minded 
Sophists. The theme is now political theory. Statesmanship being a 
science, constitutions are classified according to the amount of know- 


ledge thev displav. Ideallv a State shot uld be soverned bv aman or men 
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of genuine knowledge, and nothing else would matter. Failing the ideal, 
a city’s best safeguard lies in laws strictly enforced, but these remain a 


second-best because, being univ versally binding, they cannot do i justice 


to the infinite variety of people and circumstances. As a “side-issue’ 
(302b8), the imperfect constitutions are ranked according to the 
tolerability of life under each. 

The final stage, to separate the statesman’s art from others even 
closer to it than its counterfeits, is reached by yet another primary 
dichotomy of arts into (a) an art itself, e.g. rhetoric, the art of persuading, 
(6) a master-art of knowing whether an art should be learned and how 
and when applied. The statesman’s knowledge gives him this priority 
over ‘Kindred arts also necessary to good government—generalship, the 
ation of law and justice, public speaking, e 
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will vuide and direct towards his own end, which is to weave the whole 


t It is conveniently tabulated by Ritter, Essence 239. 
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state, with all its institutions and every citizen—the bold and high- 
spirited with the quiet and gentle—into a close, firm and durable 


fabric. 


I have called this method of presentation enjoyable, but it is more. It 
points to connexions in Plato’s mind which we might otherwise miss, 
especially those between method and subject-matter. The definition of 


weaving shows up a fault in the logic of diatresis but is also a metaphor 
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into comparative and evaluative is an example of, and encouragement 
to, correct diairesis according to real kinds (285a—b, 286d), but the 
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principle of division is axiological, a reminder that the Forms discovered 
by diatresis itself arenot merely genera and species but patterns ornorms. 

With so much established, we may look at certain topics in more 
detail, fortified against supposing that they were as segregated in Plato's 


mind as we now regard them for expository purposes. 


(1) Logic and method 


(a) Collection and division. This is how the dialectical method of collec- 
tion 1 and division, already known from the Phaedrus and Sophist, is 
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The proper procedure is, when perception first presents the common features 
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ences; and conversely when in a multitude of objects all sorts of disparities 


are detected, not to be shamed into giving up until one has penned all that 
are cognate into a single enclosure of similarity and included them within a 
genuine genus. (285 a—b) 


t In the passages descriptive of this method here and at SopA. 253d it is not easy to know 
whether Plato has in mind Forms or particulars as the starting-point. Perhaps he is not dis- 
criminating, as Hackforth suggested was the case at PAil. 16d. (See his PEP 23 n. 2.) Here 
however I have opted (unlike Skemp) for particulars, which are strongly suggested by the 
combination of ToAA& with tAfGos. (Cf. Phil. 16d7.) Even the dialectician must start (as in the 
Phaedo) from the evidence of his senses, making use of the universal human capacity to form 
elementary general concepts, and even at this early stage the non-philosopher may make mistakes, 
grouping, say, flowers by obvious but inessential differences which the trained botanist would 
ignore. I therefore give alo@nta1 at b1 its ordinary reference to sense-perception, which is of 
course natural and easy, though not absolutely necessary. (At Soph. 253d7 SicaioOdvetai is used 
with! Séa as its object.) 
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This is a somewhat clearer exposition of the method than that at 
Soph. 253d, quoted above on pp. 129f. It is applied to “the way of states- 
manship’ at 258c: “We must discover it, and separating it from other 
ways, Stamp upon it its unique form.’ In the Sop/ist the practice defini- 
tion of the angler preceded that of the Sophist himself. Here Plato 
begins with the real subject, and only after failure turns for help to a 
parallel case. In the course of the long first diatresis the statesman appears 
as the nurturer of a hornless, wingless, tame two-footed herd incapable 
of interbreeding with other spe cies. The summum fens chosen is again l 


art (techné, dependent on knowledge), but a new initial dichotomy is 
acopre into theoretical and practical. The Statesman is assigned to the 
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like z a master-builder who designs a house and supervises its construc- 
tion, a worker with brain not hand. The risk of confusion is removed by 
dividing theoretical knowledge into critical (involving judgement alone 
with no action following) and directive. Knowledge is the sole qualifica- 
tion, and the man who has it deserves the title of statesman or king even 
if he remains a private citizen and only advises the actual ruler—the 
position Plato thought proper for himself and his associates." 

The Politicus brings out even more clearly than the Sophist how far 


diatresis is from being a merely mechanical process. It is indeed ‘ easy 
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enough to indicate but extremely hard to practice’ (PAi/. 16b-c). From 
the initial dichotomy onwards, every step involves personal judgement 


id choice, and in spite of apparent trivialiti 
? “Tro rr” 


Po astray, the continual watch 
insight required to keep on the right track makes credible Plato’s claim 
that dialectician and trained philosopher are one and the same. Both, 
one might say, are far advanced along the road to ‘recollection’ of the 
Forms. ‘ Acquisitive and productive’ and ‘theoretical and practical are 
in his eyes equally legitimate divisions of the genus ‘art’, but not 
equally suitable for the investigation of a particular subject. It may be 
necessary to proceed quite far with the successive subdivisions before 
it becomes evident that something is wrong, that divisions are not 
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t 259a. Cf. vol. tv, 23. He must also have remembered that in the Gorg. (521d) he had 
described Socrates as the only one to practise the real art of politics. True, S. did not even advise 
the governing element (Apol. 31), but in his eyes as in P.’s, where power lay with the demos 
there was no genuine ruler to accept advice. 
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being made ‘at the natural joints’ but haphazard, revealing only parts 
that do not correspond to genuine Forms (262a—b). Then the succes- 
sive steps must be retraced, to see at what point the error occurred 
(275 c-d). In the first diairesis, the rather laboured humour of hinting 
that man’s closest competitor is the pig, and likening his mode of 
walking to ‘the two-foot potency of the diagonal’ (266b-—c), as well as 
the ridiculous definition itself, are probably intended to emphasize the 
pitfalls of amateur dialectic. The failure of this first attempt is obviously 
contrived by the visitor with deliberate pedagogic intent. 

The most important rule is that the divisions of dialectic must cor- 
respond to reality, i.e. to the ontological distinctions between Form and 
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light when Y.S., in their search for the objects of the statesman’s care, 
suggests dividing off men from beasts. This is to contrast a single 
species (Form) with an unanalysed aggregate. To put the whole non- 
human animal kingdom on one side of a dichotomy is not dialectical 
‘division according to kinds’ but the severance of a part which exem- 
plifies no specific Form. Every Form is a portion of a wider genus, but 
not every portion is a Form.” The visitor compares the Greek habit of 
dividing mankind into Greeks and foreigners (daréaroi, lit. “inarticu- 
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rest, inventing a collective name for numbers other than 10,000. On this 


principle cranes, W who are reported to possess intelligence, might divide 
living creatures into cranes and beasts, including mankind in the latter.3 


t euptjoev yap tvotoav, PAzl, 16d. 

2 262b1-3: ‘Not to separate one small part over against many large ones, nor without regard 
to Form: the part must at the same time have a Form.’ The second condition disposes of scholars 
(mentioned by Runciman, PLE Go n. 1) who believe that P. rejects a division like that into 
Greek and non-Greek on purely extensional grounds. 


3 Many believe that besides the methodological noint. P. here vets in a force 


believe that besides the methodological point, P. here get eful criticism of the 
Greek attitude of superiority to the rest of mankind. Skemp (131 n. 1), though Tate (CR 1954, 
116) thought his view exaggerated, has the support of Friedlander (111, 287f. , Ritter (VV. Unters. 
77) and others. Field on the other hand denied it (P. and Contemps. 130n.). Skemp’s view cer- 
tainly goes dead against Rep. 470b, as he admits, but he also points out that a different attitude 
was gaining ground among intellectuals of the fifth and fourth centuries. If there is a moral point 


intended, one would expect it to apply also to the example o of the cranes, which would become 
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d 
(Phil. 16c) of forming ‘general concepts, making i it t possible for him to work his way up to 
recognition of the Forms that he once saw, was indeed set apart from the beasts through his 
affinities with a higher world. 
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(6) The two types of measurement. ‘More and less must be measured not 
only in relation to each other but also with a view to the achievement of 
a norm’ (284b).? 

This is introduced as a principle of great importance, on a par with 
the distinction established in the Sophist between negative predication 
and denial of existence. It is no merely logical pronouncement, but 
reflects the whole Hellenic ethos of ‘nothing too much’ and anticipates 
Aristotle’s doctrine that goodness lies in a mean. It is “what especially 
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lated ‘norm’ above), from metron, measure, is basically what is within 
measure, sometimes ‘average’ (Hdt. 2.32.6), but general'y used 


approvi ngly © of wha 
synonym for ‘good’. 

The first sort of measurement, Plato goes on, is sufficient for purely 
theoretical studies (284a). The pure mathematician calculates the rela- 
tion between numbers. (Ratio was basic to Pythagorean mathematics.) 
He works with arithmetical, geometrical and harmonic means, but there 
is no question of a right mean because he has no ulterior purpose in 
view. But both are demanded by pursuits which, like statesmanship, 


have a practical aim. Plato goes so far as to say that without the skill to 


idoe excess and defect nolitics weaving’ and everv other art would he 
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destroyed (284a), for all have to consider ‘what is in due measure 
(metrion), what is fitting, what opportune, what has to be done’, and 


these are never found among extremes (284e). 
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recommends a moderate (metrion) length in speeches, as opposed to 
long harangues or excessive brevity. Prodicus laughed at orators who 
boasted of making very short or very long speeches at will: a good 
speech should be neither long nor short but meztrion (Phdr. 267b). 


1 tps Thy ToU petpiou yéveoiv. There can be no philosophical significance in the change to 
yéveots fiom uvots at 283e3, though pvots there must mean real nature or essence. Ritter 
perhaps goes too far in claiming that the phrases tijs yevéoews ovola and Svtws ytyvouevov at 
283d8 and es imply a deliberate modification of earlier doctrine about the opposition between 
being and becoming. (See his Essence, 183.) In its context the first phrase simply means that if 
anything is to be brought into being, then in the nature of the case the second kind of measure- 
ment is required. For a fuller comment in connexion with the PAi/. see p. 233 n. 3 below. 

2 &ya8oi are distinguished from xaxoi by their attainment of 1 ToU wetpiou puots. At Arist. 
EN 1096a25 «ya6dv in the category of quantity consists in Td yéTpIOV. 

3 A typical example is Soph. O.C. 1212. 
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Conversely, when Socrates himself in the Protagoras, ostensibly advo- 
cating a hedonistic ethic, says that the good life can only be assured by a 
science of measurement able to estimate excess and defect,’ he confines 
his advice to the first kind of measurement, of pleasures and pains 
against each other, a process expressly condemned in the Phaedo (vol. 
IV, 234). Has not Plato himself asserted that the attributes of anything 
in this world (and it is with this world that the practical arts must come 
to terms) depend solely on ‘ts relation to other things? ‘ Large and small 
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light and heavy, can eq any well be given the opposite epithet , wha 
is double is also half a nd so on (Rep. 47 9°): 
These statements need some sorting out. The Sophists were follow- 
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right length. In a loose way it does measure things not against each 
other but against a standard, but they could not have defined their 
standard nor would they, with Plato at 286d, have rejected pleasure as 
a legitimate consideration. The Sophists were relativists,* and Ritter3 
does not fail to point in this connexion to Protagoras’s teaching that the 
only metron is what appears to the individual (though according to the 
Theaetetus (p. 86 above) even he admitted that in practical judgements 
an individual man or state may be at fault). For Plato the standard is 


obviously provided bv the changoeles cc and defina hle BRarms culm atin 
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in the Form of the Good. After e xplaining the twofold fivision i 


measure, he immediately links it with diairesis, which; re repeats, is the 
method that enables one ‘to divide according to Fo ’ (286d), and he 


leth one divide ording to I (2566 and he 
t See 356d-57b. wetpntixh . . . UTrepBodsis Kal évSelas at 357b especially resembles the 
phraseology of the Pol. Cf. 28311 and e3, 285b7-8. 
2 For the two kinds, or degrees, of relativity in values see vol. 111, 166, and for a modern 
treatment of the distinctions between objective and subjective, absolute and relative, Flew, /ntrod. 


81 ff. 
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the xopwol at 285 a1 to be the Pythagoreans, but there is a strong case for R.’s belief that P. has 


in mind followers of Protagoras who upheld his doctrine of ‘man the measure’. The case is 
strengthened (though R. does not mention it) by what we find at Rep. 454a about the évtiAoyikol, 

not dialecticians but eristics, who speak as they do 51& 16 pr) SUvacbai Kat’ efSrn Siatpoupevor 
TO Aeyouevov Etrioxotreiv. (At Pol. 285a the xonwol go wrong 1c 1d ut) Kat’ efSn ouvePiodar 
OKOTTETV Biatpounevous, ) And the Kon\yol here could well hold the theory of the relativity of 
sensation ascribed to KoHporepor at Tht. 156a (pp. 77ff. above). The Pythagoreans would then 
be those who rightly emplo y the first standard because as mathematicians they are concerned only 
with ‘all arts which measure number, lengths, depths, breadths and velocities by relative standards’ 
(284e). From them the Sophists are distinguished as those who wrongly confine themselves to 
it in making practical and moral judgements. 
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warns that what has been said here will be needed when the time comes 
to demonstrate the very nature of truth.’ 

But this is not the whole story. Though not Sophistic, the message 
of the Politicus is not an extreme absolutism.? The discovery of the 
second type of measurement does not entail abandonment of the first 
(283e10-11), and the enlargement of the due measure to include 
appropriateness, opportunity (Kairos), what the situation demands,3 
vividly recalls Gorgias and his NOW OFBIOTS, for whom kairos in 
ime requirement o S 
speaking (vol. 1 III, 1, 272). In the middle “dialogues t the exaltation of the 
divine Forms, and man’s status as an immortal soul acquainted with 
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ingredient of Platonism and in particular of its legacy from Socrates, 
which leads here to a conception of the statesman and his task more 
realistic than the visionary creation of the Republic. In equating good- 
ness with practical benefit Socrates saw that in ordinary life the good 
was always relative to a particular end, and as situations differed so did 
the good. Plato still shows him saying this in the Phaedrus: knowing 
how to administer different treatments does not make a man a doctor 


unless he also knows when and for which patients they are appropriate. 
Ivy nr ised and load th haem § 
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In the Phaedrus it is the rhetoricians who resemble the quack doctor, 
and their fault is the same as that of those in the Politicus who fail to use 


the second principle of measurement namely ion norancre af dialec 
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which prevents them from even defining their own art and so knowing 


its true purpose (Phdr. 269b). Now the strands begin to combine. 
Central is the concept of purpose, function, an end (telos) to be 
achieved—it is to practical arts that the second principle applies—and 
the end exists objectively and determines the means. If you want to 


t 284d. Skemp’s expansion of the untranslatable wpds thy tepl attd Td dxpIBés ahTHOIW is 
‘to give a full exposition of true accuracy in dialectical method’. Lit. ‘to seek to demonstrate the 
accurate (or true) itself’. Presumably the reference is to the Philosopher. 

2 Cf. Flew, Jntrod. 83: ‘someone who believes that ethical values are objective can, with entire 
consistency, insist that the courses of conduct which these values determine must vary partly 
according to the particular occasions; and hence be relative to them’, Or Bambrough (RTG 143): 
‘The objectivity of morality is compatible with its “situational relativity”’.’ 

3 TO Trpetrov Kai Tov Kaipdv Kal Td Séov, 284e. 

4 This is expanded on pp. 183 ff. below. 

> Phdr. 268a-c, Meno 88a-c. This side of S. has been treated fully in vol. 111, 462-7. 
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produce a well-governed city or a woollen coat there are certain things 
you must do. It is ‘in the necessary nature of production’ (283d). It was 
Socrates’s insistence that the ze/os must first be understood, and as proof 
of understanding defined,’ that led to the doctrine of Forms. They were 
and remained ideals or standards to be aimed at (paradeigmata), even 
though human attempts must always fall short of their perfection. The 
further point that these standards lie in a mean between contraries is 
illustrated by the leirmouf of weaving with its firm warp and softer, more 
pliant weft, culmin til ng it in the final “descri iptio i 
skill as that of reconciling boldand rash with quiet and peacefu 
ments; and that no earthly state can reach the ideal appears in n th 
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Plato did not give up his belief in a universal Form of Good. Even 


Aristotle, who argued against it, could not believe that carpenters and 
shoemakers, and even parts of the body like hands and feet, should have 
their proper function and activities yet humanity as such have none, 
and he went on to describe this universal and exclusively human end. 
(See EN 1097b28-98a20.) Conversely Plato is coming closer to the 
Aristotelian position that for practical purposes knowledge of the 
highest Good is insufficient unless one knows what means to it (sub- 


divisions of it?) are immediately applic cable. The philosophic ruler, 
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while not losing sight of the ultimate ‘goal, must also be able to think 
things through to the proximate step ‘which he himself can take’.* His 


course resembles the ‘downward path’ of Repudlic 6, with the all- 


course resembles the path’ of Republic 
important difference that that ‘involves nothing in the sensibl e world, 
but moves solely through Forms to Forms, and finishes with Forms’ 
(s11b—c). The statesman must continue until he can grapple with 
situations in this space- and timebound world. To this development 
Plato’s increasing use of the method of diairesis made an obvious con- 


t The process in the practical arts is well expressed by Aristotle in the Ethics (1111b 23): ‘ The 
last step in the analysis is the first in production’, and illustrated at Metaph. 1032b6—10: ‘Health 
is produced by a train of thought like this: ““Since this [of which I have the form (ezdos) in my 
mind] is health, t4zs must be present for the subject to be healthy, e.g. an equable state of the body; 
and if that, then warmth.”’ So the doctor goes on thinking until he finally reaches a step which he 
himself can take... So in a way health is brought into being by health and a house by a house, the 
material from the non-material. For medicine and architecture are the form of health and house, 
and what I call substance without matter is the essence.’ 

* See previous note, and cf. PAi/. 62a—-b on the plight of the man who knows the Form of 
Justice but cannot use the tools of a trade or find his own way home. 
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tribution by bringing down the Forms as nearly as possible, within the 
necessary limits of knowledge, to the individual level. 


(c) The use of paradigm. To begin once again with Plato’s own defini- 
tion, a paradigm is used ‘when one thing is rightly divined in another, 
separate thing and being brought into connexion with it brings about a 
single true opinion of each separately and both as a pair’ (278c).' 

His own use of the method makes this general statement clearer. 
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ing’ or combing-out o of bad citizen-material from good through tests, 
followed by ‘weaving’ the rest together into a unified whole (308d-e). 
Thus paradeigma here, though often translated ‘example’, bears neither 
of the two usual senses of that word. It is neither an instance (as in ‘an 
example of the classical style’) nor a pattern to be followed (‘he is an 
example to us all’).? Nearest to it is ‘analogy’. In offering a ‘paradigm 
of a paradigm’ at 277d9—-278c2 Plato employs two senses. What he 
gives is an example of paradigm in the new sense in which he proposes 


to use it. taken from children learning their letters. They first learn to 
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recognize them in short, easy syllables, then are shown others which 
they fail to read correctly. Then the teacher puts the familiar syllables 


of common elements in different compounds. 
That he attaches great importance to it appears from 277d: 
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paradigms. 1 suspect tnat in 
nothing in reality.’ 

Y.S. ‘What do you mean?’ 

V. ‘In an odd way I seem at this point to have raised the question of how 
we experience knowledge.’ 


t Reading kal at 278c6 with Friedlander (PJ. 111, 527 n. 19). @s Skemp, following Campbell, 


Burnet and Diés. Both words have some MS authority. 
2 The meanings of paradeigma have been distinguished in vol. Iv, 118 n. 2. 
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So paradigm has some relevance, albeit ‘in an odd way’, to the 
supreme question of philosophy, pursued in so many dialogues: What 
is knowledge and how do we know? Nor should this surprise us. 
Knowledge depends on the discovery of Forms, in which the first step 
is to recognize and isolate a common element, the ‘single form’ or ‘one 
in and through all’ of a number of different objects." The contrast 
between dreaming and waking was used in the Republic 4766) | to 
distinguish the mass of mankind, who are only aware of sensible thin 
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being they share; and again in the Meno (85c) to describe the state of 
mind of one whose progress from belief to knowledge is still incom- 
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pre-natal knowledge, and the fact that Plato can remind us so unmis- 
takably of these dialogues without mention of this once central doctrine 
is symptomatic of the shift of interest in the present series towards a less 
metaphysical treatment of epistemological questions.’ 

The method as Plato introduces it here could be disconcerting, for if 
it were intended to serve the same purpose as definition in the Meno we 
should have to suppose that combination and separation represented 


the actual eidos (form) of weaving and government, which would there- 
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dialectical collection followed by division ‘according to Forms’, nor 
would paradeigma pe a | suitable term for that. Plato warns us that its 


relation to the acquisition of knowledge is ‘curious’ or ‘unexpected’ 
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(udr é&ToTrws 277d 6). But something essential to a certain art can, mutatis 
mutandis, be revealed by an analogy taken from a quite different genre; 
and ‘analogy’ is the English word which comes nearest to paradeigma 


t For these and similar expressions in Meno see vol. 111, 433 n. 1. 

2 Ritter’s explanation of P.’s silence about &v&uvnois was that he had always intended it 
metaphorically and found that he had been grossly misunderstood. (See his NV. Unters. 80—2, and 
for the metaphorical interpretation Essence 121-3.) Others have argued that he once believed in 
it but dialectic has now replaced it. Yet as Rees pointed out in Proc. Ar. Soc., Suppl. vol. 37, 
172ff., the two combine happily in Phaedrus, and we should not assume that P. has abandoned 
the doctrine altogether, any more than he has abandoned the conception of the Forms as ‘bodiless, 
fairest and greatest’ (Po/. 286a). See Gulley’s cogent arguments in CQ 1954, 209-13. 

In the section on collection and division I have already spoken of ‘Forms’ to emphasize P.’s 
point that the method must have an ontological basis; but he says nothing there inconsistent with 
supposing that the objective realities which he insists on might be within the nature of the 
phenomena themselves. 
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in this context. Perhaps one might say that the paradigmatic method 
itself provides a paradigm of (i.e. is analogous to) the philosopher’s 
pursuit of knowledge, and is itself a valuable epistemological tool. 


(2) Forms in the ‘ Politicus’ 
The words ezdos and idea existed before Plato appropriated them for his 
transcendent, intelligible patterns of sensible things and actions, and he 
himself continued to use them frequently to mean no more than kinds 
or species Sy and sometimes even in t their root m nings of outward 
appearance. Hence the question whether, in usin ~ these or analogous 
terms in the later dialogues, he has at the back of his mind the exalted, 
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matter of controversy. In passages exemplifying the method of 
diatresis, the status of the ezdé in the phrase ‘to divide according to ezdé’ 

is not easy to decide. To treat them as nothing more than kinds or 
varieties certainly suits the context. Has Plato then ceased to believe in 
those divine entities on which he lavished such eulogies in Phaedo and 
Phaedrus? Has he, as it were, lost his faith in the ‘place beyond the 
heavens’, or is it simply that this aspect of the ezdé has less relevance to 
his present concern for correct philosophical method?! This is the nub 


of the CONTTOVeETrcyv hetrureen the en ralled in uni itar 1ans 2 and their ANNAN ante 
LAW 2h Opponents, 
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and such is the spell of Plato that an element of apriorism inevitably, if 


sometimes scarcely consciously, enters the argument: Plato was a great 
she could not have been if all his life he believed 
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(or alternatively , did not believe) this or that, according to the inter- 
preter’s notion of what i in a philosopher is sensible and desirable. My 
own position should be clear by now. Plato was one of the greatest 
philosophers, and that largely because he combined, simultaneously and 
uniquely, dialectical skill with a metaphysical, indeed religious belief in 
a supra-sensible realm of divine essences, and came nearer than anyone 
else to relating it rationally to the world of human experience. 

Two passages have been thought specially re'evant to the discussion 


(i) 278c-d. This immediately follows Plat s explan nation of th 
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continues the metaphort whereby letters and syllables stand for 
elements and compounds. With some hesitation I offer my own 
rendering of this difficult passage. 


Should we be surprised then if our mind naturally undergoes the same 
experience [sc. as children learning to read by the paradigmatic method] in 
connexion with the elements [letters] of all things, and at one time, and in 


we i re — oo A Pan a 


certain Cases, guided b y the truth, stands firm about each single one of them, 
but again, in different cases, is confused about them all? Some of the con- 
stituents it somehow guesses correctly in the compounds themselves, yet it 
fails to recognize the very same elements when they are transferred to the 
long and difficult syllables of everyday life. 


Skemp and Campbell (ad /oc.) both take “the elements of all things’ to 
be the Forms.3 They are certainly abstractions like combination and 
separation, but an opponent could justly claim to find no evidence here 
of the Forms of the middle period. Plato is now bringing the method of 
paradigm, just as he has illustrated and described it, to bear on his 
present subject. That subject is the practical arts (technai), and he is 
making the point that there are certain basic and elemental skills which 
enter into widely different occupations. These are the elements referred 


to here. In some cases (weaving) thev are obvious. but in others, amid 
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the distractions of ordinary practical life with which a complex art like 
politics is concemed, analogous skills are overlaid and concealed. If the 


would-be statesman can n grasp the connexion—see, that is, through the 
wel. alw.tk ° 
simpler analogy of king a cloth of Warp and woof, tnat nis primary 


task is to reconcile contrasting human temperaments in a stable com- 
munity based on consent (cf. especially 310e)—he will tackle the con- 
fusion of day-to-day political life with an eye fixed on the essential, 
ultimate aim. Such is the use of paradigm. It calls for no overt reference 


t If it was a metaphor. Aristotle (Metaph. 998a23) speaks of pwvijs otolxeia, i.e. the simple 
sounds composing vocal utterances (of which letters are the symbols); but P. was said by 
Eudemus (ap. Simpl. PAys. 7.14 Diels) to have been the first to apply the word to the elements of 
physical and generated things. Skemp ad /oc. (p. 161 n. 1) produces no solid evidence that it had 
been so used earlier. 

2 tTHSv teayudtwov, This can mean concrete things, or alternatively circumstances, affairs 
(especially political affairs), and trouble or annoyance (285 e3). 

3 C. compares Tht. 201 ff., where however ototxeia are the elements of physical things as 
Cornford said (PTK 143 n. 1). 
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to transcendent pattern-Forms, and Plato makes none.’ Here he is 
primarily concerned with the application of a certain type of intellectual 
insight to the achievement of practical goals, and his discussion of 
statesmanship is on a more mundane level than that in the Republic. 
The absence from it of the Forms need not necessarily imply their 
abandonment if evidence can be found to the contrary. Indeed I have 

ventured to suggest that in extending the use of paradigm (unneces- 
sarily for his present purpose) to the whole problem of knowledge 


Plato has in mind the existence of Forms as its basis. But if not denied, 
neither is this confirmed by the present passage 

(ii) 285 d—6b.” This follows Plato’s assertion that the object of their 
enquiry is not merely to define the statesman but equally to assist their 
mastery of dialectic in general. 


And as for weaving, no one in his senses would want to pursue its definition 
for its own sake; but there is something which I believe has escaped most 
people’s notice. Some real things have perceptible likenesses which can easily 
be grasped.3 There is no difficulty in pointing them out when one is asked for 
a definition and wants an easy and trouble-free method of exhibiting them 
without words. But the greatest and most precious things have no image so 
wrought as to be manifest to men, which the man who wants to give his 
questioner full satisfaction Can point out to him, and by impressing it on one 
of his senses adequately satisfy his mind. Therefore we must train ourselves 
to be capable of giving and accepting a verbal account of everything; for the 
things that are bodiless, being the finest and greatest, can be clearly shown in 


words? alo one—nothing else—and everything that we are saying now is said 
for their sake. But practice is always more easily exercised on the lesser than 


n the greater. 


t Skemp assumes (p. 162) that P.’s thought here is metaphysical as well as logical: States- 
manship and Weaving, as Forms, are the complex ‘syllables’ whose ‘letters’ are ‘the more 
general and universal Forms in which they partake’, e.g. Combination and Separation. I sym- 
pathize with this view, but on the strength of the passage here quoted it cannot be said to be 
proved. 

2 For an alternative version see Owen in Ex. and Arg., 350f. 

3 Reading Padiws with the MSS. See Skemp’s and Owen’s notes (the latter in Ex. and Arg. 
350 n. 3). Skemp’s choice of Oa&fors is surprising. He believes ta Svta to be the Forms, but 
it is hardly Platonic to call these P&51a Katapyabeiv . To grasp the Forms is reserved for the 
few, after arduous philosophical preparation. The balance of the sentence is also against the 
emendation. 

4 The Greek word is /ogos, with all its manifold meanings: statement, definition, argument and 
much else. Perhaps Campbell’s ‘rational account’ or Owen’s ‘explanation’ would be better, but 
here P. seems to have had especially in mind the distinction between visual representation and 
verbal description. 
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It has been generally assumed (and certainly by myself) that this 
passage contained a clear reference to Plato’s ‘middle-period theory of 
paradigm-forms’. Recently however G. E. L. Owen has denied this in 
a closely-reasoned article of which all unitarians must take note.' Plato, 
he argues, is still defending the tedious length of his analysis of weaving. 
At 277c he has emphasized the superiority of verbal explanation to 
visual aids whenever a pupil is able to follow them. Here he simply adds 
that the most important subjects cannot be shown in visible images at 
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be exhibited pictorially but statesmanship cannot. The words ‘bo oes 
finest and greatest’ at once suggest Forms 

Phaedo or Symposium, but Owen notes that at Rep. 599c zreatest an 
finest’ is applied to ‘wars, military commands, the governmen 
and the education of men’.? 

Others have seen this passage as an obvious parallel to Phdr. 250b-—d, 
where Plato says that whereas earthly copies of the Form Beauty are 
visible, Justice, Sophrosyné ‘and other things precious to the soul’ pro- 
duce no such immediate sensuous impressions, and only a few can 
apprehend the originals through such images as we have. Owen’s reply 
is to dismiss the Phaedrus passage as mere myth and poetry, not 
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concluding prayer to Eros (257a), describes the language of his whole 
palinode as poetical and says that except for its introduction of the 


me had of collectin and divis it should be regarded as noidia 
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Plato’ use of this word has been discussed in vol. Iv,3 and here it is 
sufficient to note that at 278b he applies it to their whole conversation, 


t ‘P, on the Undepictable’ in Exegesis and Argument (Studies... Vlastos, 1973). I must omit 
many interesting points not central to the present argument, but pp. 354f. on the meaning of 
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Id model his new shuttle on the 
broken one, which he is expressly said not to do. He models it on Td elS0s, which deserves the 
name of ‘ really existing shuttle’ (ato 6 gotiv xepxis) more than any shuttle ever made. I 
cannot agree that O.’s point ‘is unaffected by this’ (355 n. 14). 

2 Not, however, &ompata, and O. passes rather lightly over this word on p. 356. Cf. not only 
Symp. 211a§—7, 211e-12a (where moreover eiSwAa is used of the earthly imitations of Beauty), 
but also the Poditicus itself, at 269d. If however Rep. may be cited in evidence that middle-period 
Forms are absent from this particular passage, it is no evidence that they have been abandoned, 
for the existence of transcendent Forms is a central feature of that dialogue. 

3 See especially pp. 6o-3, and for my own interpretation of the Phdr. as a whole, ch. v1(3) of 
that volume. 
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including the ‘practical psychology of rhetoric’ with which Owen con- 
trasts the more lyrical portions. It is in the same dialogue that he extends 
it to every written composition (276d, 277e). Even at 265 b his Socrates 
says (with his usual ezroneza) that the myth ‘may have attained a measure 
of truth’ and that ‘blended with it was a /ogos that had some claim to 
credibility’. He adds (265d) that the myth itself has exemplified the 
dialectical method, thus giving ‘clarity and consistency’ to the defini- 
tion of love which it contained. To understand Plato one must recog- 


nize that he may present the same doctrine in myth and again in dialecti cal 
argument. If one denies that the poetical and religious language of the 


myth conveys philosophical truth for Plato, where is one to stop? Much 
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have to be discarded. What of immortality itself, the basis of all the 
rest," which has been seriously propounded outside the framework 
of a myth in both Phaedrus (the argument from self-motion) and 
Phaedor 

Owen lays stress on the context of our passage, but the immediate 
context is the admonition that the aim of the enquiry is not even to 
define statesmanship (let alone weaving) but to become better philo- 
sophers. This is surely a warning that what follows will for a moment 


lift the arogument from its immediate s1yhiect TO a reminder of first 
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principles, which if Plato still believed in them would be the Forms. All 
this does not prove that the Forms are referred to here, but if I am 


wrong and they are not (as I have argued may be the case at 278c—d),” 
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To be always snchangivg 4 and constant3 belongs solely to the most divine of 
all things, and body is not in that class, What we call the universe or cosmos 
has received many blessed gifts from its creator, but nevertheless it partakes 
of body and cannot therefore be utterly exempt from change, though its 
motion is as far as possible constant, uniform and in the same place. 


If this occurred in a ‘middle’ dialogue it would be taken for granted 
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2 May o one - occasionally leave a decision to the reader? It is certainly to be hoped that all 
readers of this volume will be readers of Plato. 


3 td KATA TOUTE Kal WoauTws Exelv, P.’s regular description of the Forms. See p. 141 n. 2. 
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that it described the divine (Pho. 80b etc.) and unchanging realm of 
Forms, and its relation to the physical world, so why not now? 
Another pretty clear reference to Forms as paradigms is at 300c. In 
an ideal world a philosopher-statesman would act on his own initiative, 
in the light of his knowledge, without written laws. Next best however 
is a written code to which everyone must conform. ‘These written laws 
would be in each case copies of reality," if they are composed on the 
instructions of those who know.’ The philosopher, that is, will model 
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who ‘beholds things that are unchanging . . . completely orderly and 
rational’. “These he imitates’ and ‘studies to implant them in human 
behaviour both private and public.’ With this must be taken the refer- 
ences to the one true, right or godlike constitution, the paradigmatic 
Form of a state of which all human states are imitations, some better, 
some worse (297c). Plato is explicit that the perfect statesman, and 
therefore the ideal state, do not exist on earth. 
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must, it seems, meet together and draw up laws, 
true constitution. (301 de) 


1 3 ore 1 


god from man.’ Finally, Sophist and Politicus are undoubtedly products 
of the same stage of Plato’s development, and it would be strange indeed 
if a renunciation of the Forms came between them. Yet I hope it has 
been shown in the previous chapter that the Forms are still present in 


the Sophist. 
(3) The myth* 


Something has gone wrong with the definition of a statesman, and as 
a respite from strenuous dialectical exercise the visitor undertakes to 


: BIL Horrer Tis GAnGeias. The best expansion of this brief expression is in Aristotle ’s_ Pro- 

Cas <e7-- 1 =f -?¢ sil lL. 1:1- D 4k: elf awl zh. eebkaee ff el. 

repticus. JCC VO. Iv, 548. Ol elSdtes would pe people Hixe r. nimsei ana tne memopeérs o1 tn 
Academy who did in fact act as legislators for a number of states (vol. rv, 23). 

* I have collected in an appendix (pp. 193-6) some evidence for its sources, which may 

interest the historically-minded. Skemp has a long excursus on the myth (pp. 81-111) with many 


reff. to modern writings. 
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uncover the mistake through a story." Many ancient myths, he begins, 
contain a dim folk-memory of the same historical event. He instances 
the reversal of the course of sun and stars by Zeus in the myth of 
Atreus and Thyestes,? the age of Cronus, and the earthborn men. All 
these reflect the fact that the universe suffers a periodical reversal of its 
rotation. In one era God controls the motion, but he cannot do so for 
ever because its material embodiment prevents it from either being 
motionless or enjoying a perpetual, single and perfect motion. He does 
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The moment of reversal brings terrible convulsions, destroying much 
of the human race. 

Then (1) in the period opposed to ours, when the sun travels from 
west to east, the sequence of life is first halted, then reversed. Men and 
animals grow younger, white hair darkens, adults dwindle to infants 
and finally disappear into the earth, whence the next generation are 
born fully adult. This is the fabled age of Cronus, with all its tradi- 
tional features: no fierce beasts, no wars or factions, earth yielding 


food untilled, nerfect climate making clothes and shelter unnecessary. 
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Moreover, to each tribe of animals, including mankind, is assigned a 


t For its serious purpose see 274e: ‘Here we may end our story, and turn it to account in 
discovering what a mistake we made when we demonstrated the royal and statesmanlike character 
in the previous argument.’ 

2 Known from Euripides, Or. 1001-6, El. 726—44, 1.T. 192-5. 

3 269d7-c2. The motion is not mechanically caused, as ‘momentum’ in Skemp’s translation 
of 270a5—7 might suggest, though physical characteristics—size, equilibrium and a tiny pivot— 
provide the necessary conditions like the bones and sinews of Pho. 98c—99b, or the ovvaitia of 
the present dialogue. 

4 A nice point: are they y born old or in the prime of life? The evidence is conflicting. If the 
course of life is reversed, they should logically start in old age; and at 271b4 P. says tous 
trpeoputas él thy toU traiSdos févar puoiv (though this might refer to the generation already 
old at the transition). So Frutiger, Mythes 242, and Koster, Mythe de P., de Zurathoustra et des 
Chaldéens 45: ‘on nait vieillard’. On the other hand Skemp has (p. 153) ‘stalwart in their prime 
of life’ (which however is not in the Greek he is translating), ‘in the prime of adult life’ (110) 
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and ‘in P.’s era of Kronos there were no old men’ (111). This would correspond to the earth-born 
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which owever he had strongly defended i in CR 1891, 445), where P. isin fact describing the 
beginning of the other era (our own). Yet Hesiod spoke of a time (surely not unconnected with 


the source of P.’s idea) ‘when men are born grey-headed’ (Erga 181). 
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minor god,' under whose direct supervision no political organization 
is necessary. Nor was there marriage or begetting when all were born 
from the earth. At this point the visitor pauses to enquire whether the 
men of this (as it was usually thought) golden age were in truth happier 
than ourselves. The answer is Platonic. Yes, if they used their leisure 
and other advantages (including the gift of conversing with the animals) 
to acquire wisdom, but not if, as the legends suggest, they filled them- 
selves with food and drink and wasted their time in idle talk.’ 
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a, 
purpose of the story’ comes into view (272d5). God relinquished his 
control, and the subordinate deities followed suit. After the inevitable 
upheavals and loss of life the universe settled down to guide itself on the 
lines which it had learned from its maker, but the imperfections in- 
herent in corporeality have caused it to forget these more and more, and 
disorder and chaos are growing as the era approaches its end. Then God 
will again take charge and save it from complete destruction. However, 
our present concern is with mankind and the ideal ruler (2735). After 
the cosmic reversal, life progressed from infancy to old age and concep- 
tion by sexual means replaced birth from the ground. ‘ Now comes the 


point of the whole tale’ (274b1). Bereft of divine care, and with nature 


turned hostile, men became a prey to wild beasts, and were without arts 


or tools to provide for themselves the necessities which the earth once 


yielded spontaneously. Their miseries3 were lightened ony by the 
u aon at which tr adit on 
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theus, technical ski from Hephaestus and | Athena, agriculture from 
other gods. Above all, from then to now mankind has been left to 
manage its own affairs and look after itself. 

The declared lessons of the myth (apart from relaxation) are (i) that 
our statesmen are only human: the days are past when we were ruled 
by gods; (ii) that the assimilation of statesman to herdsman had led to 


divine ells: fire rom Prome. 
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t Adam’s ‘God himself was the shepherd of the earth-born’ (0.c. 296) must rest on a mistransla- 
tion of 271e5—6, which means ‘4 god supervised them personally.’ The supreme god has over- 
sight of the whole cosmic motion, and allots to each subordinate his province, as in Timaeus 


(41 bff.) he leaves to them the creation of mortal beings. 


2 A number of jokes i in Aristophanes show that ‘Cronian’ could mean ld ioned t 
point of stupidity. For reff. see Baldry, CQ 1952, 85. 
3 Described in greater detail in Protagoras’s myth of human progress, where too emphasis is 


laid on the lack of the political art (Prot. 321d 4-5, 32255). 
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a faulty diairesis, which by implying responsibility for the actual nutri- 
ment of his flock, failed to divide him off from such classes as farmers, 
traders, millers and bakers, doctors and trainers. To many the length 
and elaboration of the story have seemed disproportionate to this 
simple task, and they have sought something more recondite. Best is the 
conclusion of Solmsen,’ which not only takes into account the doubts 
cast on the wisdom and happiness of life under Cronus, but is in keep- 
ing with the ethos of this whole group of dialogues. The myth shows 
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the dictum of Wilamowitz (PZ. 1, 576) that though in the circumstances 
to look for hidden meanings is pardonable, it is more cautious and 
truer to content ourselves with the welcome fact that Plato still takes 
pleasure in telling stories. 


(4) Political theory 


(a) Politicus and Republic. Reading the Politicus cannot fail to bring to 
mind the earlier Po/iteta and the question how far Plato’s standpoint has 


changed between the two dialocues Both are bas ed on the fundamental! 
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Socratic principle that government is an art, a techné dependent on 
Knowles * which few if any can master (297 aa The familiar Socratic 


nalog es with other technai are prominent. for instance in the states- 
1. 
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man’s} attitude to rules or laws: the skilled captain needs no rules but 
his own techné, his techné is superior to rules (297a); the doctor may do 
better for his patient by relying on his own techné than by sticking to 
what the books prescribe (296b). Yet with this insistence on an art to be 
learned, the Politicus is silent on the all-important subject of education 
for statesmanship which occupies the central place in the Republic. 
Evidently Plato had no wish to change the programme there laid down, 


t P.’s Th. 85f. I admit to having slightly altered it, preferring not to speak of change and 
deterioration ‘in Reality’. 

2 Socratic: see vol. m1, 409 ff. For the repeated use of téxvn in this connexion, e.g. 2974 and b, 
300C 10. 

3 Or ‘king’. In this dialogue ‘statesman’ and ‘king’ are convertible terms for the ideal ruler 
(276c8, e13). The king, of course, is at the opposite pole from the tyrant, who governs for purely 
selfish ends. 
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and saw no point in repeating a task already done. Knowledge of good- 
ness, to be imparted to others as true belief (309c), is a prime requisite 
in both. 

The Politicus reafirms the Republic’s distinction between a single 
ideal polity and all others, but whereas the Republic concentrates on the 
ideal, whether or not Plato thought it could ever be realized, the 
Politicus recognizes that it is not of this world. The best of our states- 
men are only human, and the present aim is, without losing sight of the 
‘one true constitution’ as standard and guide, to plan aso ciety 
erfections allow. Plato sometimes seems to have three 


an impe 
levels in mind: (i) the ideal statesman, god rather than man, whose en- 
ly, law; (a3\ the best 
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political reformer (who himself has not yet appeared), whose qualifica- 
tions and policies form the main subject of enquiry in the Politicus; 
(iii) the political Sophist or spurious statesman, who pretends to the art 
and passes himself off as a statesman instead of the mere party-hack that 
he is (303b-—c). This includes all contemporary politicians.’ But the 
distinction between (i) and (ii) is not always clear, and he admits at 
301a—b that he uses the same title for both. ‘When one man rules 
according to laws, imitating the one with knowledge, we call him king, 


rm king non distinc ctio on of name hetween monarchy with knowledoe and 
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constitutional monarchy with right belief.’ This leads him into at least 
apparent contradiction on the use of a written code of laws and the 


desirability of government by consent of the voverned More poin its for 
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comparison with the Republic will arise aS we proceed. 


(6) Rule by force or consent. After the myth Plato points out certain 
grave defects in their previous diairesis. One is that by omitting the 
distinction between enforced and willing submission they confused two 
very dissimilar types, the king and the tyrant. Oversight freely accepted 
belongs to ‘the genuine king and statesman’ (276d-e). According to 
Xenophon, this distinction went back to Socrates:? ‘In his view the rule 
of men with their consent and according to the laws of the state was 
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* The Critias, which has several elements in common with the myth of the Po/., casts a similar 
threefold classification into mythical form. See Campbell, Pod. x!viii. 

* Xen. Mem. 4.6.12 (vol. ut, 412). According to this passage Socrates foreshadowed the 
division of constitutions at Pol. 300e ff. (p. 188 below). 
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kingship, but rule over unwilling subjects, not according to law but at 
the whim of the ruler, was tyranny.’ Somehow Plato must have recon- 
ciled this in his mind with what he says after enumerating the recognized 
types of constitution—constitutional monarchy and tyranny, aristo- 
cracy and oligarchy, democracy—distinguished by the number who 
govern, their wealth, and the consent or otherwise of the governed. 
Since government is a branch of science, he goes on (292b-c), the 
criterion should be none of these, but solely the mastery or otherwise of 
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it makes no difference whether the subjects bow willingly to his rule, or 
whether it is s with or without a code of laws. He may at his discretion 
m 
tion. Where cautery or surgery is needed, the doctor will best serve his 
patient’s interests by carrying on regardless of his cries and protests. 
Even before starting his reforms the statesman will, like a good 
craftsman, reject any bad material. That is, after a series of tests he will 
put to death, expel or degrade any who prove incapable of acquiring the 
social virtues (308c—309a). This corresponds to the ‘cleaning of the 
canvas’ in the Rep. (501 a) and, interestingly enough, to what Protago- 
ras laid down in the Prot. (322d) as a prerequisite of life in a polis. Any 
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may be altered as he thinks fit. The current assumption that he must 
first gain the agreement of the citizens, though semittedly plausible, is 


wrone. It seems a far crv from the Crito. where Socrat es, whom Plato 
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regarded as t the ¢ one scientific statesman, laid down as the only allowable 
alternatives obedience to the laws or their amendment by peaceful 
persuasion.’ 

It is, however, the ideal statesman who is here portrayed. The only 
modification required in the earlier statement is that the essential dif- 
ference between him and the tyrant is one of motive. The statesman 
pursues justice, truth and the welfare of society, the tyrant his own and 
his friends’ aggrandisement and the destruction of his personal enemies. 


Since this is what men have learned to associate with absolute power, 
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should ever appear they would recognize and welcome him and leave 
' Crito 51e-52a. For S. as sole practitioner of the art of statesmanship see Gorg. 521d. 
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him to inaugurate unopposed the one true and happy form of society.’ 
The question of force or consent would not arise. 


(c) The role of law in government. When the visitor maintains that the 
perfect state, whose ruler acts with knowledge and justice, will need no 
laws, and that law-abiding states, though better than some, are only 
imitations, even the docile Y.S. rebels (‘ The rest of what you say sounds 


reasonable, but that one should rule without laws is a hard saying’),” 
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laws. He is emphatic that the scientific ruler will often be wud by his 
knowledge without paying a attentio n to any written code. 
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295a) which can never provide for the individuality and variety of 
human personalities, needs and circumstances. ‘It cannot be right for 
what is everywhere uniform to deal with what is never uniform’ (294Cc). 
This is followed by a violently sarcastic attack on laws and their univer- 
sal enforcement. Admittedly a ruler who was a law to himself could do 
great harm. So too a doctor might poison his patient for money, or 
a captain maroon his passengers or throw them overboard, and Plato 
amuses himself with a satirical picture of what it would be like if for 
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following a code of legally binding instructions. The Assembly would 
welcome the advice of laymen on the use of medical drugs and ap- 
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by lot to perform cures and command ships strictly by the book. 
Further provisions include a ban on research into medicine, navigation 
and their ancillary sciences. Anyone undertaking it will be denounced 
as a chattering, star-gazing Sophist, and may be brought to trial as 
a corrupter of the young. In this caricature of Athenian democracy, 
with its obvious references to Socrates,3 he carries to its logical conclu- 
sion the soberly critical description of it in the Protagoras (319b-—d). 


a 


t A similar hope was expressed in Rep. about the public’s reception of the philosopher-king, 
a phenomenon as yet beyond their experience (498 d—5o02a). 

2 293a. The Greeks took pride in owning no master but the law. (See vol. 111, 69f.) Y.S.’s only 
other doubt concerns the idea that the laws might be altered without popular consent (296a), 
another affront to Athenian democratic theory. 

3 For Socrates as a ‘star-gazing Sophist’ see vol. 111, 364 and 374; IV, 431 n. 3 and 499 n. 4. 
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Since the Assembly listens to the pronouncements of laymen on the 
supreme and all-important science of statemanship, why should it not 
pay equal heed to their views on other arts and sciences? 

After this outburst Plato unexpectedly turns round and declares that 
after all we cannot have the ideal. No ruler can be everywhere at once 
and attend to every case. (He always speaks in the singular. The possi- 
bility of delegating legislation to subordinate ministers or committees is 


ruled out by the impossibility of finding enough men qualified in the 
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as a second-best. Here is another departure from the Republic 
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ere he argues that although a burden of petty legislation might destroy 
all arts and make life intolerable, there is something worse still, namely 
that the official charged (perhaps by lot) with administering it should 
prove corrupt as well as ignorant, and abuse his position to gain per- 
sonal power. Plato’s lasting idealism is at odds with his present deter- 
mination to be practical. He has just argued that fear of tyrants should 
not debar the expert statesman from dispensing with laws, any more 
than the occasional appearance of an unscrupulous doctor justifies re- 


placing the eynert’ S knowledoe by 1 State code of therapeutical practi 
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Now he says that disobedience to the laws, founded as they are on long 
experience and public approval,’ would inflict much more harm on 


society than the existence of the laws themselves. The Politicus for 
casts the detailed legal enactments of the Zaws, where they are still 
described as a second-best for the same reasons as are given here. (See 
Laws 875 c—d, translated on p. 335.) 

The true statesman, then, will be right to draw up a scheme of laws, 
which will at least copy the truth directly (300c), and to impose the 
severest penalties on their infringement. But he himself will act like a 
doctor who goes abroad,’ leaving written directions for his patients to 

1 300b. Contrast 296a-d. The resemblance between this teaching and that attributed to 
Protagoras in the Prot. is remarkable. See vol. 111, 136-8. 

2 295 b—e. P. may have in mind himself and his colleagues, who visited several cities to draw 
up constitutions for them (vol. Iv, 23 f.) and then left, though Campbell refers it in two different 


places to (a) gods who once looked after us but have now left us to ourselves (p. xlv) and (4) 
Solon (p. 141). More probably the going abroad refers only to the doctor in the simile. 
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follow. If he returns earlier than expected, and finds the condition of a 
patient changed, he will not hesitate to cancel his own earlier directions 
and take the case into his own hands again. So the statesman, who is his 
own legislator, will alter laws and customs as he thinks fit, his only 
criterion being the furtherance of justice and social benefit. 

As a tailpiece the known forms of constitution, excluding the ‘true’ 
one, are ordered according to the quality of life offered by each (300e- 
303 b). Government may be by one man; by a few, or by the whole 
people (democracy). Only through laws strict 
them emulate the one true state vule ' d by the one scientific or truly 


kingly statesman. Democracy, being t the weakest, has least power either 


r law (kingship), 


worst if lawless (tyranny), and in between come aristocracy and 
oligarchy, rule of the few under law and without it." But, he concludes, 
one can only wonder at the natural stamina of communities which 
survive under any of them, administered as they are by unscrupulous 
party-leaders with no understanding of the principles of government. 
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(d) Final isolation of the statesman (303 b—305 e). By a series of diaireseis 
Plato has now marked off the statesman and his function from 


(1) others who might be called ‘nurturers of mankind’, such as 
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farmers, bakers and traders (276e); 
(ii) superhuman beings (274e, 275 b—c); 


(411) tyrants (27Ge): 
fo oN oC. Od ULL em mt etn! wp pln /enOemk aon.kr. 
(iv) producers of various material goods (287b-89b); 


(v) subordinate ranks in the community’s hierarchy: servants, 
Wwage-earners and minor state functionaries or civil servants, including 
religious officials (289 d—goe); 

(vi) bogus politicians, the statesman’s closest imitators and rivals 
(291 a-303 d). 

There remains one class especially difficult to sift out, for their func- 
tions are much closer to the statesman’s, nor are they fraudulent imper 


nations of him but perform a valuable as well as a lea ding role in the 
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1 This brief note may be instructively compared with the long description of the imperfect 
types of polity in Rep. 8 and 9, for which see vol. Iv, 527-37. 
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command, of the administration of justice, and of oratory when it 
shares with kingship the task of persuading men to just ways.’ The 
problem is solved simply enough by yet another dichotomy of arts into 
an art itself—music, say, or a handicraft—and the superior art of know- 
ing whether such an art is worth learning and how and when it should 
be employed.2 The commander’s techné tells him how to conduct a 
campaign but not whether or not his country should go to war.3 The 
magistrate or juryman does not make the laws. His job is only to see 
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ley are adi ministere 
Oratory isina a similar position. All three, though genuine arts related to 
government 2 and autonomous in their own spheres, are subordinate to 


(e) The essence of statesmanship (305 c to the end). The aim of the discus- 
sion, we have been told, is first to isolate its subject, then ‘to stamp 
upon it its unique form’ (p. 167 above). We now enter the last stage. 
The form or essence of statesmanship is found in the art of ‘kingly 
weaving’, understood as combining disparate characters into the firm 
fabric of a stable community. When the bad material has been eradicated 


(p. 185 above), the acceptable citizens will fall into two main psycholo- 


gical groups, one marked by courage, boldness, enterprise and vigour 


and the other by moderation, gentleness, the spirit of compromise. In 
private life, Plato notes, it is 5 only amusing to see how the epithets 


change according to che natural affinities of th eaker (2 307 ad): the 
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‘brave and energetic become in the mouths of the others hard, i inso- 
lent, manic’, while they for their part convert ‘gentle and moderate’ 
into ‘tardy, soft, cowardly’. But if either gains power their virtues may 


1 In Gorgias P. had condemned rhetoric outright. In PAaedrus he ridiculed contemporary 
rhetoricians but spoke of a ‘true oratory” based on knowledge. Here we have an intermediate 
class of those who, without possessing philosophical knowledge themselves, act under the 
instructions of the one who does and in the light of the ‘true belief concerning what is just and 
good and their opposites’ which he imparts to them (309e-d) as the philosopher king imparts 
it to the subordinate guardians in the Republic. | hope this answers Skemp’s question in n. 1(iii) 
on p. 219. His description of the orator as a ‘““‘goverment spokesman”’’ is apt. 

2 When it is a question of defining the statesman P. of course reverts to the perfect embodiment 
of the art. He is not pronouncing on ethical problems arising from actual historical events, e.g. 
whether it was right for a doctor to obey a Nazi order to conduct experiments on human beings 
or for technologists to make the atom bomb possible but have no say in the decision to drop it. 

3 There is a parallel to this at Euthyd. 290c—d (noted by Skemp, 220 n. 1). 
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indeed turn to excess, and this is serious. One party, in its zeal for peace 
and quiet, may follow a policy of appeasement which may lay the 
country open to aggression by sapping its will to resist. The more 
militant sort may rush it into a series of rash ventures which by arousing 
the hostility of powerful neighbours lead to the same result. 

These are the main contrasting elements which the statesman must 
weave into his web as the firm, hard warp and softer woof. They will 


remain after the preliminary rejection of threads either too hard or too 
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na ly indeed both are NeCessaly for the well- 
being of the state : bu t like the guardians of Rep. 2 they will be educable 
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divine, for men have a divine element in their souls) and natural or 
human. The first consists in education inculcating a true sense of values, 
a ‘true belief’ soundly based on the knowledge which only the states- 
man is qualified to impart. This will purge the courageous type of any 
tendency to violence and turn gentle temperaments from a foolish soft- 
ness towards moderation and good sense. Given generous natures to 
work on, the laws can foster a spirit of unity between virtues of oppo- 
site tendency. The more earthly bond is eugenic: check the tendency of 
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produce children with the virtues of both. This will be easy once the 
higher bond has been forged and all share the same standards and 
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when several act together the king will see that both types are repre- 
sented, for the moderates are cautious, fair-minded and safe but defi- 
cient in drive, whereas the other set, though less careful and balanced, 
excel in getting things done.? 

So by his weaving the king unites individuals and the whole com- 
munity, bond and free (3114), in lasting concord and friendship, ‘and 


1 There is no mention of legal enforcement as with the more drastic provision for community 
of wives among the guardians in Rep. (See 457c¢.) Here P. speaks only of common ideals re- 
inforced by honours, reputation and mutual pledges (310e). This advice on marriage recurs in 


F zs; -_-. -:j1.. ..f 1.2. 
LGQwWws (773 a—d), where the aca OT legal enforcement is explicitly rejected as productive of 


esentment angi ridicule. 
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2 Anyone with experience on committees may question Plato’s optimism about the possibility 
that anything will be accomplished by this carefully planned collaboration between progressives 
and conservatives. 
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in his oversight omits nothing conducive to such happiness as it befits a 
human society to enjoy’. 


(5) Ethics and psychology 
The last few pages of the Politicus contain clear reminders of earlier 
dialogues, and have been seen by many as deliberately repudiating 
doctrines fundamental to the Protagoras and the Republic.' The 
Protagoras is a full-dress defence of the Socratic thesis that the so-called 


different virtues are identical, to the extent that no one can possess one 

without the others and all alike are reducible to knowledge of good and 
evil. No ‘part’ of virtue therefore can conflict with another. In the 
Republic, as Skemp says (223 n. 1), all the virtues are harmonized and 


integrated in ‘justice’. In the Polzticus Plato goes out of his way to say 
that his present contention, that virtues can be in conflict, is something 
strange and surprising (306a), though no ordinary person would have 
been surprised to learn that, as Protagoras maintained, a man might be 
brave but lack self-control or piety. Is this a signal that Plato is 
abandoning his own earlier teaching? According to Skemp, ‘the new 
statement ... is equivalent to declaring eternal conflict between the 
warrior and civilian classes’. But the lesson of the new statement is 


reconciled by wise government, and the Republic itself declares that ‘a 
gentle nature is opposed to a high-spirited’,? but that the guardians must 


cambhine both aturally hioh-enirited a or oentle temperaments 
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raw materials of virtue on which the statesman-educator works, for 
both must be guided by reason (virtue, after all, is knowledge or wis- 
dom) and the means to this is ‘the one big thing’, education,3 in 
Republic and Politicus alike. The Politicus repeats that they can be com- 
bined in one man, who should be given a position of authority, like the 
guardian. Harmony is achieved in both dialogues by recognizing that 


1 E.g. Skemp 222 n. 1 and 223 n. 1: ‘the new statement must necessarily destroy the Republic 
psychological scheme’. Cf. Gomperz, GT 111, 184: ‘a notable piece of self-criticism .. . breach of 
Socratic intellectualism’ (somewhat weakened by an uncalled-for reference to ‘a breath of the 


Baconian, or modern inductive spirit’). Von Fritz (P. in Siz. 127) says P. departs from the 
Socratic p principle enunciated in Prot. that you cannot have &vb pela without SwppoourT or vice 
versa, but adds that an inclination to bold precipitancy (darauflosgehen) or cautious holding back 
is expressly differentiated from the &petai of d&vipela and cwppootvn,. 
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the state will contain contrasting psychological types and teaching them 
to live together. Neither the rash or violent, nor the foolish and weak, 
possess the virtues of courage or moderation, but aberrations from 
them. All excess is bad. Not for nothing has the Politicus given a homily 
on the importance of ‘right measure’.' 

I would therefore suggest, without dogmatizing, that if one forces the 
comparison, there is no direct contradiction between the Poltticus and 
the Protagoras or Republic on the unity of the virtues or the scheme of 
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dialogues together. There is no one-for-one correspondence between 
the ‘parts’ of the soul and the two opposed temperaments, and the three 
social classes based on three psychological types are dropped. The care- 
ful education to ensure that reason predominates has been extended 
from ‘guardians’ to the whole citizen body, and so on. 


Conclusion 
This strange and fascinating dialogue is as much a work of art, or 
nhi laecnnhir al ta nectru ac ANY ather work at Plato’s Ha could have 


PREOSOPIIC 


made his points that rulers must not be thought of as divine beings, or 
described as nurturers of a flock, or even the more general point that 
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he happens to like myths. He could have chosen .n another—perhaps more 
suitable—art than weaving to illustrate some principles of correct 
diatresis, but his fancy was caught by the idea of an inner affinity be- 
tween weaving and statesmanship, just as in the SopAist he chuckled 
over the thought that the Sophist was first cousin to the angler. 

The Politicus does much to ‘bring philosophy’, in the shape of the 
Republic, ‘down from the skies’. Its central topics are the art of govern- 
ment at the human, ‘second-best’ level and the correct application of 
the method of later dialectic. In spite of the myth, the other great sub- 
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t Already in Rep. (4235) pétpios is the epithet for the properly educated. 


7 Cf. Tate in CR 1954, 116. Courage and owppoovvn are still ‘parts’ of virtue at 308b, and the 
idea of virtue and the virtues as a unity in diversity is still maintained in the Laws, at 963c—d. 
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jects of the Republic—the relation between knowledge and true belief, 
the education of the philosopher-statesman in mathematics and dialectic 
culminating in the vision of the Good and the whole hierarchy of Forms 
beneath it, the nature of poetry, the divinity and immortality of the 
soul—get little or no mention. In its content the Politicus combines the 
ideal and the practical in a unique and puzzling way which probably 
reflects a transitional stage of indecision in Plato’s own thought. Is it 


the ideal or the possible statesman that he has in mind in the final sec- 


i 
‘ ? ] TT 
ion on royal weaving? Presumably he is the one who has to use laws, 


and one remembers qualifying phrases like ‘at least so far as possible in 
a polity’ applied to the moderate character educated to a true belief, and 


ety to be happy’ ) at 309¢ and Ril Cc. Buta apart 
1 


from the perfection used elsewhere, are the preliminary 
purging and the divine and human bonds meant seriously? One cannot 
be sure,' but the licence to kill, banish and enslave makes one think it is 
perhaps just as well that the true statesman has not yet appeared, and 
one may even hope that, if he should appear, that well-founded fear of 
the abuse of absolute power of which Plato speaks at 301c—d may make 
people more chary than he expects of granting it to the superstatesman 
to inaugurate his reign of perfect felicity and righteousness. 


APPENDIX 


Elements of the myth in Plato and elsewhere 


To judge by other examples, Plato in his myths took over much traditional 
material from earlier mythology and science, but built it into a new structure 
and drew his own moral. Here he openly acknowledges his debt to the stories 
of Atreus, the earth-born and the reign of Cronus, and mentions the services 
of Prometheus and Hephaestus. Apart from the reversal of cosmic motion, 
the following interrelated elements may be distinguished. 

1. The idea, familiar from many cultures, of the cyclic recurrence of 
historical events, credited in Greece to the Pythagoreans.3 


1 The elimination of bad material, or unfit stock, is discussed at greater length in Laws (735 a— 
36c), where both drastic and milder measures are described. The subject is shelved, however, by 
the observation that if their theoretical plans for a Cretan colony should ever materialize, they 
could solve the problem simply by refusing entry and citizenship t to unsuitable applicants. 

2 Skemp discusses the myth and its sources on pp. 82-108. 

3 See in general M. Eliade, Le mythe de l’éternel retour (1949, Eng. tr. 1954). J. A. Philip’s 
denial that Eudemus fr. 88 Wehrli shows it to have been Pythagorean seems to me wrong, in 
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2. The Great, or Complete, Year, defined by Plato as the period required 
to bring sun, moon and planets back to the same relative positions (Tim. 39b), 
a matter, it was thought, of some 10,000 years, though theories of its con- 
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In the Beginning 64f. and 134 n. 2, and vol. 1, 282f. and (in Heraclitus) 458 
with notes. Here it is strongly suggested by the description of the cosmic 
reversal as ‘the greatest and most complete of all tropaz’, tropé being the word 
for oo tice, applied by Plato also to the planets (Tim. 39d). 
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ods a 
Aristotle to ‘the n notion of a Great Winter, corresponding on a far larger scale 
to the annual winter (Meteor. 352228 ff), from which only a few ignorant 
hill-dwellers survived. In Plato these natural disasters reappear in the 
Timaeus (22) and Critias (109d), and their effects are described in the Laws 
(677a—-b, p. 330 below), and Aristotle takes seriously the belief that all 
knowledge and arts have been repeatedly lost and recovered. With the story 
of Deucalion (mentioned by Aristotle, /.c.), we may assume it to have been 
part of the common stock of Greek lore. For details see /n the Beginning 
65-9. 

4. The age of Cronus, or golden age, was familiar from Hesiod and others. 
Empedocles had linked this with the cyclic theme in his doctrine of the 
alternate cosmic cycles, of increasing Love and increasing Strife, which put 
the golden age of innocence and happiness at the beginning of our own, when 
the power of Love was stronger. For this see vol. 1, 248f. Besides the 
Politicus, the rule of Cronus occurs in Plato at Laws 713a-b. There too 
Cronus appointed daimones to look after man. (The parallel with Pol. 271 d-e 
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5- The earth-born. In early Greek accounts, both mythological and 
rational, of the origin of life, the conception of the earth as literally the 


mother of the human race was widespread. It is fully treated in Jn the 
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Rep. 3 (vol. Iv, 462f.), the Protagoras (3204), ‘the Sophist (4 7c) and the 
Critias (109d). A variant occurs at Symp. 191 c (men beget children them- 
selves, but on the earth, not on women), reminiscent of the story of the birth 
of Erechthonius (Eur. fr. 925 ‘N,, Rose, Handbook I 10). 
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spite of the approval of de Vogel (JHS 1969, 164f.). For the same idea in recent times see vol. 1, 
282 n. I. 
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line of Hesiod, Erga 181, where he says that the present wretched ‘age of 
iron’ will be destroyed when men and women are born grey-headed. This, 
the only known reference before Plato, is not explicitly connected with a 


cosmic reversa but its mention in the context of a succession of races, 
L th el. ~w,llan nna elne le, hac 
beginning w 1e golden one ruled by Cronus, does suggest that Plato has 


worked another old belief into his framework. Some have also seen it in 
Heraclitus fr. 88 DK: ‘Living and dead... are the same, for the second 


changes and becomes the first, and the first, changing again, the second.’ But 
see vol. 1, 478 f. Theopompus, ay 
ree who ; P 
maturity and childhood to its end, and it is a matter of opinion whether he is 
more likely to have borrowed this from the Politicus or used a common 
source. (Theop. ap. Ael. VA 3.18, text in Frutiger, Mythes 243 n. 1. See 
Skemp 111.) 

7. The miseries of primitive life and the benefits of progress. This 
repeats the account in the Protagoras (321 c—22c), which especially empha- 
sizes the drawback of having no political art (322b5). The best pre-Platonic 
account is Aeschylus, PV’ 442-68. 
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Greek mythology and philosophy were divided between two theories of 
human development (described in detail in my /n the Beginning, chh. 4 and 
5). One saw it as a degeneration from a primitive age of innocence as well as 
happiness, the other more rationally in terms of progress and improvement 
both technical and social, from wretched, animal-like beginnings. It looks as 
if Plato had ingeniously reconciled the contradiction by the conception of a 
universe undergoing periodic reversals of its motion, with contrary effects 
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alternating eras of Love and Strife. But in Empedocles, first, 
utterly destroyed at the end of both periods, which lead respectively to a 
complete, motionless fusion and a complete separation of the physical 


elements which by their partial mixture constitute a cosmos; no deity 


this he has n o Greek precursor, unless one regards as such the information 
acquired by Herodotus (2.142) from Egyptian priests that during the 11,340 
years of Egyptian monarchy the sun reversed its course four times. The 
priests expressly said, however, that the changes brought no abnormalities or 


i 
disasters on Egypt.! Th; is does not, any more than the Atre S portent, im mply 
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1 They also said that there were no gods in human form. I do not see how, as Skemp thinks 
(p. 91), this contradicts P.’s statement that a god, ‘a different and superior being’ (Pol. 271e), 
once looked after mankind. 
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Plato’s extraordinary story of God turning the world for thousands of years 
and then ‘letting go the rudder’ (272e) and leaving it to its own devices. 
Reitzenstein long ago suggested an oriental source, Zoroastrianism, but this 


tood ll + 
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this remarkable ‘single fact’ behind the variety of traditional lore was the 
product of Plato’s mythopoeic imagination. 


t Reitzenstein and Schaeder, Stud. z. ant. Synkr. (1926). For criticism see reff. in Leisegang, 
RE 2500 ( (1941) and Koster Mythe de P. etc., ch. VII (1951). The point that P, expressly denies 


the theological dualism basic to Zoroastrianism (2704), though not overlooked by R. (see 
Koster 42), certainly did not strengthen his case. See also Skemp 92-5 and 146 n. 1. 
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Plato, Laws 732€ 


Date.* The Philebus is generally held, on grounds of both style and 


content, to be one of Plato’s latest dialogues. Bury ( (I 89’ 75 Pp. ix) could 
call this ‘the verdict of the most recent critics’, and it is still that of the 


majority, e.g. Crombie (1962): ‘It is certainly one of the latest group of 
dialogues.’ Ryle however (1967) placed it in the middle group, though 
later than the Timaeus for which he adopts Owen’s dating. Some close 
parallels between the two dialogues strongly suggest proximity in time, 
of which anyone attempting to date either must take account, whether 
he believes, with Ryle, that PAilebus ‘echoes’ Timaeus, or with Leise- 
gang, Diés and Hackforth that it leads up to it.3 It will be treated here 


asa late work following on those in the 


nNrevious chanter 
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Characters. Socrates again leads the debate, probably because the sub- 
ject is preasure, about which he has so often expressed strong views in 
a poe ea ~faL. ae wet tg ne 
earlier d alogues, but his manner is more like that of the Eleatic visitor 


than of the ironic Socrates we know. To lend credibility to this, Plato 
makes Protarchus, in the name of all the young men present, demand 


1 Besides the published sources mentioned, I wish to acknowledge a debt to Cornford’s MS 
notes for a lecture-course on the PAilebus. Gosling’s Philebus (1975) appeared after this chapter 
was written, but I have added a few references to it. 

2 The authenticity of the dialogue is no longer in doubt. In the last century Schaarschmid and 
Horn denied it on the ground that it ignored the theory of Forms and was in other respects 
unplatonic. See Bury’s ed., p. Ixiv, and for a point-by-point refutation of Horn, Rodier’s chapter 
on the Pail. in his Etudes. 

3 Bury, ed. p. ix, Crombie, EPD 1, 252, Ryle in Ency. Phil. v1, 320 and P.’s P. 251 and 285, 
Leisegang in RE 2505, Diés, Budé ed. cii, Hackforth, PEP 3. In putting PAil. after Tim. Ryle 
follows Wilamowitz, P/. 1, 628, 635. To put it nevertheless in an earlier group is to revive a still 
older view. For details see Bury Ixxxvii—Ixxxi. It should be added that Owen, though assigning 
Tim. to the middle group, still regards PAil. as late and as representing a changed Platonism. See 
his 1953 article reprinted in SPM, 315, 321, 324 and (especially) the final paragraph on 338. 
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that he abandon his practice of getting everyone into difficulties by 
asking unanswerable questions. This time 4e must resolve their difficul- 
ties, and they will follow him as best they can. (19 e-20a. Cf. 28b-c.) It 
is one of few personal touches in a dialogue on the whole lacking in 
dramatic interest." 

The name Philebus is unknown to history. Some have thought it 
invented: he is simply the embodiment of a dogmatic hedonism.? This 
would certainly fit his role. After being introduced as maintaining that 


‘gladness, pleasure, e eI enjo OyTt ment an all that tg 


o with them constitute the 
good for all living creatures’,3 he turns his back on the discussion named 


after him, and leaves it entirely in the hands of Protarchus. 
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58a), and could be the man mentioned in Aristotle’s Physics, 197) Io. 
This suggests a historical figure, though some think him imaginary. 
Callias was a common name, but there is no reason why he should not 
have been one of the two sons of the well-known Sophist-fancier (vol. 
IV, 216).4 Though calling himself a hedonist like Philebus, he is a very 
different character. He may stick to his guns on a point like the non- 
existence of false pleasures (p. 218 below), but agrees without argument 
to some fundamental Socratic theses, such as the government of the 
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certain. He is young (16b). 


« 


t Nevertheless Hackforth (PEP 7) mentions a number of places where S.’s familiar traits come 
through. Wilamowitz (1, 628) took the guantum mutatus view: S. has turned into a ‘thesis- 
defender’. 

2 Wilamowitz 1, 629, Friedlander 111, 309, Leisegang, RE 2502, Hackforth p. 6 with n. 3. As 
to his name (91A-nBos), S. is surely witness that a ‘lover of youth’ need not necessarily be a 
champion of extreme hedonism. Nor need a giAos be an tpacttis. Gosling’s ‘Loveboy’ is am- 
biguous: cf. ‘playboy’. 

3 Philebus has maintained not only that ‘good’ is rightly predicated of pleasure (as 11 b alone 
might suggest), but that ‘pleasant’ and ‘good’ have the same denotation (are properly used of 
one single pvois: see Goa). 

4 Taylor (PMW 409) thought it impossible because Apol. 20a represents them as boys at the 
time of S.’s trial; but S. specifies no date for his conversation with Callias about their education. 
Among previous scholars Wilamowitz (1, 629) and Friedlander (111, 310) thought Protarchus 
historical, Hackforth (p. 7) imaginary. 
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Pleasure and good. Since Plato’s subject is the place of pleasure in the 
good life, something must first be said about the two key-concepts, of 
pleasure and ‘the good’, as he uses them in this dialogue. 

Pleasure. Plato nowhere defines pleasure, and indeed the word’s field 
of reference changes during the discussion. The Greek word ‘hédoné’, 
like the English ‘pleasure’, was applied widely.” A glance at the lexicon 
shows that it was not confined to sensual pleasures or what are called 
here the pleasures of ‘replenishment’, the sort to which, as in the 
Protagoras, one ‘yields’, which one ‘cannot resist’, which ‘defeat’ one. 
Yet this was the most popular usage, which Plato adopted without 
examination when in the Gorgias he wanted to combat hedonism in its 
xtreme form. According to its champion 
attends the process of satisfying wants like hunger and thirst: with their 
satisfaction the pleasure ceases, and since pleasure and good are identical 
—there are no bad pleasures—happiness lies in letting the appetites 
grow as big as possible and ensuring the means of feeding them (494a-— 
95a). It is from this simple conception of pleasure that the PAzlebus 
starts,3 when it is sharply opposed to intellectual activity as its rival for 
the title of ‘good’. As the discussion proceeds, however, we find that 


one of Plato's main aims is precisely to analyse the concept of pleasure 


as a necessary preliminary to estimating its value in human life. 
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Hedonism in various forms was being actively preached by Plato’s 


acquaintances, including Aristippus representing the extreme, Calliclean 
type, and Eudoxus who, says Aristotle. combined it with a life of 
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1 I have omitted pleasure’s rival, intellect, as to which only a reminder should be needed of 
how Plato associates various terms covering thinking, the mind, and knowledge (9pévnais, vots, 
émiottun and others) more closely than we do. émotrun is at one moment what is known, the 
content of knowledge including practical crafts, and at another equated with vows, the mind that 
knows. As opposed to pleasure it must be thought of as mental activity, yet in the classification 
of what is called vots xai émottyn at 55cff. all the emphasis is on the subjects known, from 
husbandry and building to pure mathematics. If the Greek assimilation of these terms is not 
familiar by now, see vol. 111, 501 n. 3 and Iv, 265. 

2 Nor is the discussion confined to this word, but to yxalpew and tépyis are thrown in as 
working equivalents (11b). Cf. S.’s depreciation of Prodicean niceties at Prot. 358a. Thus 
pleasure and enjoyment are not separated in Plato as they are, for instance, by a modern 
philosopher like Bernard Williams in PAS suppl. vol. xxxm1, 67. 

3 As an argument ad hominem this is fair enough, for it is Philebus’s conception of pleasure. 

4 Arist. EN 1172b9-16. For Eudoxus see pp. 453-5 below, for Aristippus, vol. 111, 490-9. On 
the relation of P.’s discussion of pleasure to current debates in the Academy see Jowett’s editors, 
vol. 111, 532f., n. 4. 
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a skilled dialectician to clear up the confusion caused by the use of a 
single term to cover a complex of different, even incompatible ex- 
periences. Pleasure, Plato claims, may be ‘true’ or ‘false’, and ‘true’ or 
‘pure’ pleasures turn out in the end to be closely related to wisdom and 
knowledge (63 e). In this way pleasure as such can before the analysis be 
characterized as apeiron, without bounds or measure (27¢e, 31a), whereas 
later ‘pure’ (opposed now to ‘intense’) pleasures are emmetra, bound 
by measure (52c); and again at 65d P easure ( (glossed as excessive enjoy- 
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the measureless. The crude question: ‘Is pleasure good or bad? is 
unreal until one has answered the further questions: ‘What sort of 
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and Protagoras and even on ‘the more -¢ elaborate treatment of pleasure in 
Republic 9; and it owes much to that ‘gift of the gods’ (16c), the 
dialectical art of collection and division evolved, froma hint of Socrates,! 
in the other dialogues of Plato’s late maturity. 

The good. In defending the identity of pleasure with goodness} before 
the dialogue began, Philebus has said that by ‘good’ he meant what is 
good for every living thing (11a, 60a), as in real life Eudoxus had 
included ‘creatures both with and without reason’ (Arist. EN 1172b 10). 


Socrates on the other hand by his orion al claim that it resides in 
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intellectual activity, or as he modifies i it in n the dialogue, that thought is 
the superior element in the mixed life which is the best, has immediately 


confined it to the human race.4 ‘Pleasure must be che good because 
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every creature pursues it’ , said Eudoxus. rieasure is not t he supreme 
good, though every ox and horse and other beast proclaim it by their 


1 See p. 27 above. 
2 A, Hermann in Untersuchungen zu P.’s Auffassung der Hedoné pursues the conception of 
pleasure through the dialogues and concludes on Dp, 77 that they show ‘ a planned and svstematic 
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development’. “The obscurities of PAil. are reduced if one can see it historically, taking into 
account the contemporary controversies in which P. was involved. If this chapter has not said 
enough about them, Thompson’s lecture ‘Introd. Remarks on the PAil.’, printed in J. of PAzlol. 
1882, should still be read for its information on the Cyrenaics, Cynics, Megarics and Pythago- 
reans, 


3 That ayer clear from the context and 


th m e es in which, whether from 
indifference to detail or a willingness to o hu umour the hedonists w ere the distinction was less 
important, S. uses their expressions. See Goc, 22b. At 22b the addition of putois is remarkable, 
and was arbitrarily excised by Badham. 
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behaviour’ is Plato’s reply (67b). Thought and its congeners—memory, 
right belief, true reckoning—are better than pleasure for all capable of 
engaging in them (11b). What they seek is ‘a habit (Aexzs) and disposi- 
tion of the soul capable of making the life of all men happy’, elsewhere 
expressed as ‘the best of human possessions’ (11d, 19c); and it amounts 
to asking the old Socratic question posed in the Gorgias: “How ought 
one to live?’ 


In the Republic too (505d) the good was described as ‘what every 
ory al TA 10 for tna sak oo af~a rhich all ra arts rr) Lrnrmari ? haat tha 
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Philebus offers not the slightest hint of a culmination in any mysterious 


Form 1 of the Good, transcending knowledge, truth and even existence. 
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and apart, which even if it exists can clearly never be practised or 
possessed by man’ (EW 1096632). Rather does it resemble Aristotle’s 
own teaching, that human excellence (areté) is a hexis, and the good for 
man (which both philosophers identified with eudaimonia, happiness) 
an activity of soul dependent on that hexis (EN 1106b36, 1098a16). 
Here again we notice that tendency away from the ideal to the prac- 
ticable, the humanly attainable, which marked the Politicus. It is a fine 
thing to know the divine Form of Circle, but it will not help us to find 


the wav home (hoh\) As we chall see later. this bv no means implies 
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cutting off humanity from what is above it, the eternal Reason which 
controls the cosmos, and of which man’s own reasoning powers are a 


part. Nor need it involve sacrificit ng the belief in transcendent Forms, 
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even if they no longer OCCUPY th centre or tne stage (p. 24/ below). 


Three criteria are mentioned by which any candidate for the title 
‘the good’ must be judged: it must be perfect (complete in itself, 
fulfilled),t adequate (so that whoever possesses it needs nothing be- 
sides) and the universal object of choice. (See 20d, 22b, 60c, 61a.) The 
nearest to a definition of it comes near the end, at 65a, where Socrates 
says that it combines three forms: beauty, symmetry or proportion, and 
truth or reality. These, they agree, are furnished by mind (nous) rather 
than by pleasure. Nevertheless mind by itself is not in human life either 


1 téAcov, having achieved its te/os, i.e. not only full internal development but purpose or aim. 
Similarly its contradictory d&teAés meant not only incomplete or imperfect but ineffectual, a 
failure. 
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the sole or the supreme good. It has already been agreed that no one 
would choose either pleasure or intellectual activity alone (21a-e, 
6od-e), and in the final five-fold classification of human ‘possessions’, 
intellect and thought are placed third in order of merit. Further com- 
ment on this must come later. 


Subject and scope. Most commentators at some stage emphasize the ob- 
scurity of the PAilebus.' Plato’s principle of going “wherever the wind 
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doctrines themselves, while reminding us of those in other dialogues, 
give them at the same time a new twist and are bafflingly complex: This 
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out fairly and assess the various solutions which have been proposed. 

Let us first of all be clear what is the subject under discussion. It is 
not what Taylor said it was (PMW 408), ‘a straightforward discussion 
of whether the “good for man” can be identified either with pleasure 
or with the life of thought’. That has been argued out (evidently to a 
stalemate) before the dialogue began. The dialogue opens when 
Philebus, exasperated perhaps like Callicles by Socrates’s ‘fiddling little 
questions’, hands over his part to Protarchus. After a brief recapitula- 


tion Socrates radically changes his ground with the suggestion that 
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perhaps neither pleasure nor thought in isolation can provide a happy 
life. Both have thelr piace, and the question he wishes to discuss with 
must go to the ‘ mixed” life and what remains to be d 
pleasure or thought shall have the second. By this dramatic device ofa a 
dialogue before the dialogue Plato shows plainly that he has no inten- 
tion of treating us to yet another refutation of the naive hedonistic 
equation of pleasure with good which he had already dealt with amply 
in the Gorgias and Republic. With the question ‘what place can be 
assigned to pleasure in the good life, and what sorts of pleasure can 
there find admission?’ he breaks new ground.” This explains both his 
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or 
from Galen downwards, has complained of the obscuri 
incorrigible’. (P/. 1, 584 with n. wu.) 

* The above owes much to some remarks of Hackforth’s on p. 112 of PEP, from which I 


have quoted the question above. Among previous discussions of pleasure, perhaps that in 
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reason for writing another dialogue about pleasure and the complexity 
of its argument. 

One must also note at the outset a premise on which Plato’s whole 
case rests, that is, his conviction that the world is rationally ordered by a 
divine Intelligence which, as he argued in the Phaedo (97c), naturally 
aims at the best. Its effect has been to introduce order, harmony and 
measure, and through them beauty and goodness. This runs right 


through his thought from Phaedo and Republic to Laws, and is the main 
th eme At tha TT; myo. It cindanra ha thanaoht 1° Aaile; befor 
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sas, governed by mathematical ratios and giving birth to time, the 
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creatures depends. Thus Plato’s exalted view of measure, proportion, 
symmetry and so forth is governed throughout by a universal teleologi- 
cal hypothesis: what makes any mixture good is, as in the macrocosm, a 
due measure and proportion among its ingredients. He is emphatic 
about this. (See 64d—e.) The Pa&zlebus is an excellent illustration of 
Plato’s talent for combining the ethical and the metaphysical, the human 
and the cosmic.? The whole of reality is his province, and he is unwill- 
ing to separate any of its parts since for him they are parts of an organic 


whole. Man’s soul is a fragment of the universal soul (30a) order is the 
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same in individual souls, in the city-state and in the. universe at large. 
The Philebus treat of 1 it in the individual, the Potacus in the state, and 


The argument. A brief outline may help to keep the connexion of 
thought in mind when we turn to details. 


In pitting pleasure against thought as ‘the good’, Socrates and 
Philebus may have been wrong. What if it is some third thing, with 
pleasure and thought competing only for second place? Both are genera 


Protagoras comes nearest to PAilebus. Whatever view one takes of the seriousness of S.’s hedon- 
istic thesis in that dialogue, the ‘pleasure’ which he advocates contains a strong admixture of 
thought in its ‘art of measurement’ and canny foresight. 

* Mentioned at Pil, 28e. For the divine mind see, besides 28c—e, 22c and 30a-d. 

2 For the Victorian rationalist, George Grote, ‘the forced conjunction of Kosmology and 
Ethics’ was ‘the one main defect’ pervading the dialogue (P/. 11, 611). 
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containing dissimilar species, certain pleasures may be good, others bad 
(though at this stage Protarchus maintains that any pleasure, gua 
pleasure, must be good). 

But this raises the old question of one and many, how a single Form 
can exist, retain its unity, and enter into its many transient instances. 

To answer this Socrates describes a method resembling the dialectic, 
or division into kinds, of Sophist and Politicus.' Protarchus and Philebus 
doubt i its relevance, but if Socrates proposes to investigate the different 
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may be unnecessary, because neither pleasure nor thought by itself 


satisfies their agreed criteria of goodness, which demand a ‘mixed’ life 
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containing both. No one would wish for a life of pleasure devoid of all 
thought, memory and kindred faculties, nor one of ‘cerebration with no 
pleasures. Yet either pleasure or wisdom may win second prize by 
being the element which makes the mixed life good, and this he claims 
for wisdom. 

In all that exists four forms, or kinds, can be distinguished: the 
unlimited, limit, their mixture and the cause of the mixture. ‘Un- 
limited’ designates what admits indefinitely of more and less, like size 
or speed, ‘limited’ includes proportionate relationships expressible 


numerically (half. double etc.). their mixture results in goodness and 
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harmony, and the cause, or - maker of the mixture, is reason, supremely 
manifested in the divine Mind that regulates the universe. Pleasure 


belongs to the unlimited because, as its advocates themselves say, it 
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alwa ys admits of n 
is equally true of f pain. 

"Pleasure in fact cannot be considered apart from pain. Pain occurs 
when the internal harmony of a living creature (belonging to the mixed 
class) is disturbed, and pleasure accompanies the process of return to its 
natural condition. That is one kind,? but there are also pleasures of 
anticipation, i.e. mental pleasures. But anticipation may be disappointed, 
and its pleasure dependent on a false belief, in which case Socrates 
maintains that the pleasure itself is false, which Protarchus stoutly 


Cf. 2304 dixf SiaAdBoopev, 12 Bn, d2 kat’ ci&q Su0ltés. 
So pleasure is to be analysed after all. 
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sion, Socrates suggests other ways in which a pleasure may be false. 
First, as with vision, in judging pleasures from a distance one may be 
deceived about their magnitude (intensity), and the amount by which a 
present pleasure exceeds or is exceeded by the pleasure of anticipation 
may be called false pleasure. Secondly, one may confuse absence of pain 
with positive pleasure, in which case the impression of pleasure is false. 

This reminds Socrates of thinkers who claim there is no such mae 
t many pleasures are not pure pleas sures, but mixed with 
pain (as drinking with thirst), is salutary. Yet pure pleasures there 
undoubtedly are. They include appreciation of form and colour, many 
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sounds, and even scents; and last 
these is preceded or accompanied by any painful sense of want. Further, 
‘unlimited’ applies only to the mixed pleasures going with bodily 
replenishment; the pure should be classed with limit or the measured; 
and the truth (reality) of pleasures is decided by their purity. 
Pleasure is a process, not a finished state, or product, and processes 
are means not ends, as shipbuilding is for the sake of the ships. There- 
fore not pleasure, but a higher end, should be called ‘good’. Is it not 


unreasonable also to admit that the good resides in soul rather than body 
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and other virtues? Is one to equate the suffering of pain with lack of 


virtue?’ 
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tested. Knowledge is divided ; into practical, or technical, and cultural 


and the former judged by the extent to which it uses exact canons of 
measure and number, that is, approaches pure knowledge. The study 
of number is itself twofold, philosophical, operating with abstract, 
equal units, and popular, whose units are unequal—encampments, cows, 
anything whether large or small. The purest, truest knowledge is 
dialectic, whose objects are the ‘really real’, ‘always the same, un- 
changed and unmixed’, and their closest kin. 

Both ingredients of the best life having been analysed separately, it 


fay 
\ 
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1 Even in the loose construction of PAi/, these arguments are exceptionally isolated from any 
context, and one would hope too that, as Hackforth says (PEP 111), they were not intended to 
stand on their own feet as a Serious refutation of hedonism. 
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remains to consider how to mix them, and in particular which species of 
each should be included. As to knowledge, to live a human life at all one 
cannot confine it to dialectical philosophy. Not only the Forms, but 
their imperfect embodiments must be studied, even those arts which 
rely on empirical guesswork rather than calculation. Of pleasures, the 
true will be admitted, and any others that may be either necessary (pre- 
sumably as attending the satisfaction of basic physical needs) or com- 
patible with health, temperance and the other virtues. But Intelligence 
itself will reject the intense pleasures which go with folly and vice, for 
the simple reason that t they would make its own operations impossible. 

F inally there is a third ingredient to ac, namely truth or reality, for 

The good for man, then, does not lie in either pleasure or intellectual 
life alone, but is a blend of both, containing all kinds of knowledge, and 
the better kinds of pleasure. One last question remains: What is the 
most valuable element in the mixture, that which makes it so desirable? 
When they know this, they can consider whether pleasure or knowledge 
comes closest to it! But what makes any mixture good is its formula, 
the proportion in which its ingredients are blended. It is due measure 


that imparts goodness, and beauty and truth as well; and Protarchus 


needs no persu adding that the achievement of measure and proport! on 1S 
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due to rational activity rather than pleasure. So intellect gets second 
prize. The dialogue ends with a list of five “human possessions’ drawn 
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The One-and-Many Problem (14c-16a). At 12¢ Socrates declares that 
though pleasure is one thing it takes many forms, unlike and even 
opposed to each other, as black and white are contraries though both 
embraced by the same genus, colour; so one pleasure may be good and 
another bad. By allowing that his own favourite, wisdom, is in the same 
case, he gets Protarchus to withdraw his objection that though pleasures 


may arise from different causes, in themselves they cannot be opposed. 
Protarchus perhaps gave up too easi ily. Socrates is treatin 
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1 So in spite of intervening turns and twists, the original plan has been faithfully executed. 
See 11 d—e, and the careful recapitulation at 66 d-—67a. 
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the pleasures of the licentious and the temperate, the foolish and the 
wise. This, as Protarchus says, is to differentiate them by their objects, 
by what induces the pleasures. He himself understands by pleasure the 
subjective feeling alone. The gluttony or lechery, the knockabout farce 
or the improving book which give pleasure to different people are not a 
part of the pleasure itself. This was the view of the Cyrenaics. Accord- 
ing to them ‘pleasure does not differ from pleasure... Pleasure is good 
even if it arise from the most unseemly sources . . . Even if the action be 


unacceptable, the pleasure by itself is choiceworthy and good’ (D.L. 
2.87—-8). This is relevant to the later question of true and false pleasures, 
and it would have been interesting to have it thrashed out. 

They are now faced, says Socrates, with the whole troublesome ques- 


O 

tion of how one thing can also be many, not as it applies to physical 
objects, either as wholes of parts or in their mutual relations (one thing 
both large and small etc.), but as it arises when one posits single Forms 
like Man, Ox, the Beautiful or the Good. The points of doubt are three: 

e accept such monads a y existing (6vtws oUoas)? (2) As 
an immutable and eternal unity, how can each Form ée this one thing [i.e. 
contain both Unity and Being]? (3) What is its relation to the infinite 
multitude of things that come to be [sc. in its image]? Does it become many 
by being distributed among them or does it achieve the apparent impossi- 
bility of getting apart from itself and appearing as a whole in one and many 
at the same time?! 
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the Republic (524a-b) as a useful propaedeutic and stimulus to thought, 
and dealt with in the Phaedo by the concept of participation (102 b— 
103a). More generally, to puzzle over one thing having many attributes 
was dismissed in the Sophist? as due to ‘poverty of intellect’. More 
relevantly to the present passage, participation is the first solution to the 
one-and-many problem offered, and subsequently criticized, in the 
Parmenides, where also all the three ‘serious’ questions raised here were 


debated.3 
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n only two questions here. But twpdtov pv... él 
n ear, an the three are not hard t tO distinguish. ia Cc 
by Striker’s arguments (Peras u. Apeiron 14 n.) for a different interpretation of pet& 5& toUTto 
this context. Crombie (EPD 11, 362 n.) resorts to emendation. 
2 251a-b; see pp. 148f. above. 3 See pp. 36f., 40f., 54 above. 
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It is tempting to translate the questions into modern terms as asking 
how one subject can have many predicates (trivial) and how one predi- 
cate can have many subjects, or what is the relation between a universal 
and its particulars (serious). But these would be different questions. The 
‘serious’ questions would today be treated purely as questions of logic, 
but for Plato the so-called ‘ predicate’, or ‘universal’, existed in a super- 
sensible world. It is not a question of logic but of the structure of 
reality. So his first question is: Do such monads as the Forms exist? 


The second is Parmenidean: Since Unity and Existence are two, not 
one, how can a unit both exist and maintain its unity? It would slready 
O 


be a combination of more than one Form, as the Sophist says.’ The 
d 
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third was raised at Parm. 130e-31e and never directly answered. 
A brief addition, difficult to translate,? shows that in Plato’s mind the 


question is closely bound up with speech and its mental counterpart.3 
The enquiry, it says, must start from the admission that one and many 
become the same through discourse (UO AOywv). Their identity pervades 
everything that is said, is a permanent feature of speech and thought and 
something inherent in our own nature, and a young man’s first aware- 
ness of it is an intoxicating experience. From this point the argument 


goes on to show, first, that our uncersianding must be disciplined by 
dialectic. and second that SO oO dis ipline 
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thoughts does reflect the structure “of reality and is not only something 
‘in us’, i.e. subjective. 


Dialectical solution of the one-and-many problem (16b—18d).4 There is a 
method ‘easy enough to indicate but hard indeed to practise’, to which 
Socrates is devoted though it has often left him deserted and helpless,° 
a veritable gift of the gods, to which, he claims (16c 2-3), is owed every 


1 Parm. 142b—c, p. 54 above. Cf. Soph. 250a: If Motion and Rest exist, there must be tpitov 
Tl Tapa TavTa, TO Sv, 


2 Cf. the renderings of Hackforth (p. 22), Bury (xxxv) and Ackrill, introd. to Stenzel’s PMD, 


XXXI1. 


2—40, which ‘differs on several important points. 
.’s insistence on the extreme difficulty of success in the dialectical method is noteworthy. 
Cf. p. 167 above. 16b6 tpaotiis, as at Phdr. 266b. 
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discovery of art and science. It is based on the truth that ‘all things that 
are ever said to be consist of one and many, and combine in their nature 
limit and unlimitedness’.' So (16c 10), 


a —_— 2s = = 


Things being thus ordered, we must assume a single form for every thing and 
look for it—for we shall find one there—then after one form two, if there are 
two, or else three or some other number; then do the same with each of these 
units until we discover that the original unitary form was not simply one, 
many, and an infinite number, but Aow manv. We shall not introduce infinit 
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e 
infinity and the one. Only then shall we release each unity in every thing into 
the infinite . . . But our clever men of today posit their one arbitrarily and 
their many too quickly or too slowly.? They leap straight from the one to the 
infinite multitude, and the intermediates escape them. This is the difference 
between eristic and dialectical discussion.3 


This is a more elaborate and obscure description than those in the 
Sophist and Politicus (pp. 129f., 166 above), but the upshot seems to 
be roughly similar. With them also in mind, we may say that any group 
of phenomena to which we rightly give the same name will be found to 
have a common nature or form.’ With ‘every thing’ (trep! travtos) at 
16d2 I take it Plato has chiefly in mind sensible particulars, also called 

‘the unlimited’. Even the philosopher Or scientist must start from 
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these,5 though scientific thinking j is ‘concerned with the higher levels.° 


1 Peras (limit) and apeiron (infinite, indefinite or unlimited in number, quantity or degree). 
For their meanings and strong Pythagorean associations (well known to Plato) see index to vol. 1, 
s.vy. and p. 532. (Gosling uses ‘determinant’ and ‘indeterminacy’. See his note on 16c 10, p. 84.) 
It may be confusing, but must be accepted, that P. here uses apeiron numerically, for the un- 
countable multitude of particulars in a species, and in the Fourfold Classification qualitatively, to 
signify the indefinite possibilities of variation in temperature, strength, speed and so on. (For a 
rather different possibility, see Gosling, PAz/. xiii, xvii.) 

2 Bpadutepov has been found strange, because P. has only mentioned the fault of jumping too 


quickly from a venus straioht to narticulars. But it is an equally nossible fale 1 in classification, 
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which he presumably mentions for the sake of completeness. One may wrongly interpose what 
are not true species, because their differences are non-essential, as for instance with biological 
‘sports’. See also Rodier, Etudes 76f., and for Gosling’s interpretation his PAi/., p. 85. H. Maier, 
Svil. des Arist. 2. Teil, 2. Halfte, pp. 5 f., interpreted this sentence as an attack on the Megarians. 
3 The same distinction between eristics and philosophers goes back to the Rep. See 454A. 
4 See Rep. 596a and vol. Iv, 550. Names depend on forms or essences, not vice versa (pp. 27—- 
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© This perhaps needs a little enlargement, since it has worried commentators. Neither P. nor 
Aristotle differentiates between the relation of genus to species and that of species to individual. 
It is only that beyond a certain point philosophical knowledge cannot penetrate. It must go as 
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The first step, then, is to identify a generic form in a multitude of 
instances;! then to work downwards, dividing it into species, and those 
into sub-species, until the lowest definable class is reached. Beyond that 
the philosopher cannot penetrate. There remains only the unlimited and 
not further definable mass of individuals from which we started. Plato 
would have agreed with Aristotle that ‘there is no definition of them 
but they are known by perception and intuition’ (Metaph. 1036a5). 
Nevertheless, though we perceive the individual, perception is ina 
n of the 
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Socrates follows this description with two? illustrations, of which the 
second at least does not seem to exemplify the method of genus—species 
division,3 However, we shall shortly see it applied to the concept of 
pleasure, for the sake of which it was introduced. People experience on 
innumerable occasions feelings which they deem sufficiently alike to be 
given a common name, ‘pleasure’. It is “one in genus’, but its ‘parts’ 
differ widely.4 But it cannot be evaluated by saying simply that it is a 
unity with many parts and innumerable instances: the species must be 


far as it can, e.g. in ‘dividing’ animals one must not stop at dogs, but continue to divide into 
Alsatians, spaniels, fox-terriers etc. These still present specifiable, or intellectually separable, 
differentiae (in Platonic-Aristotelian language, they have a comprehensible ezdos), but the two 
King Charles spaniels Fido and Bruno no longer do so, though the senses can tell one from the 
other. At this point one must, for scientific purposes, let things ‘slip away into the apeiron’. For 
Aristotle this was philosophy’s greatest crux, for he had to reconcile two theses, both of which he 
believed to be profoundly true: (1) The philosopher’s task was to explain substance or reality 
(tis t} ovoia, Metaph. 1028b4), (2) the primary realities are individuals. For his statement of the 
dilemma see Metaph. 999a24-9. But this is not the place to pursue Aristotle’s full solution. 

1 P, says nothing here about definition, but what we have is the first stage described at Phar. 
265d as ‘bringing the dispersed plurality synoptically under one form, in order to define . 


P, never gives as much attention to collection as to the subsequent division, but it is mentioned 
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by name (ovuveryeiv) at 25d. 
2 Generally reckoned as three, but see below. 
3 See Hackforth 24f. and Ackrill in Ryle, 380. Trevaskis in Phron. 1960 has made out an 
interesting case, based on the illustrations, for holding that the method described is not that of 
division at all. But one may agree with Runciman (PLE 61 n. 2) that ‘it is perhaps more appro- 
priate to see it as a further development of the method of diairesis’. 
aca ey Pre Sanete? —__ aciae wf DA} «.a-h aa ecareriaA ard wn ote 
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* 
members of the same genus must have at least one feature in common (or so it appeared to Plato 


and Aristotle), even though in other respects opposed. In S.’s example of colours, black and 
white and all the rest possess visibility, as all animals resemble each other in being alive, though 
as different in other respects as tiger and mouse. 


lie a Cat 
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enumerated and defined. We are indeed spared the successive dicho- 
tomies of the SopAist and Polticus, and the classification may not seem 
so methodical, since by the adoption of different principles of division! 
some classes overlap or even coincide with others, as pure with true and 
mixed with false. The outcome, however, is clear and instructive as 
Socrates proceeds to distinguish pleasures of replenishment, of anticipa- 
tion, of body, soul, and both together, pure pleasures and mixed, true 


and false, and subdivide false pleasures into three. Dialectical ‘method 
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work. Its zeneral 11 rules leave plenty of scope for philosophical initiative, 
which is why it is so difficult. 


Note on the ‘ third illustration’. At 18a Socrates says he will add one further 
point before returning to the subject of pleasure. Just as one must not leap 
straight from the single generic form to the infinity of particulars, so on the 
contrary (ottw Kai T6 évavtiov) when starting (as one must) from particulars 
One must not go straight to the one, but (in a clause admittedly difficult to 
translate and possibly corrupt; see Bury ad /oc.) first grasp the number of its 
species, and come to the one last of all. What follows is therefore not, as 
many call it, a third illustration of the process already outlined. It refers to 
the reverse process, and moreover seems to contradict the earlier instruction 
to start by identifying the generic form and only then go on to distinguish 
the species within it. The example tells how Theuth, reputed inventor of the 
alphabet (Phdr. 274c-d), faced with the infinity of vocal sounds, first 
distinguished within them vowels, semi-vowels and consonants and their 
subdivisions, and finally reached the genus which he named ‘letters’, uniting 
all the sounds into one. Bury ad loc. says only “as in the analytical or deductive 
process, so likewise in the synthetic or inductive’, but the simple antithesis 
between deduction and induction hardly fits. Stenzel gives the fullest 
explanation, but unless I have misunderstood Plato (which is not impossible), 


Theuth’s first step was to find the largest group or species in the infinite 
number of phonemes (not necessarily of different kinds of phoneme, but 
including the daily repetition of what kinds there were: the apeira are 


individuals); his next, to divide these groups into their several components 
lo cr wrrvurale nth oa 1 1\ oka’ ntil ha © rRracnasl tha nimhar anf tham ans crawva 
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the name stoicheion [meaning both element and letter, p. 176 n. 1 above] to 


" Analogous to the choice of different genera to produce different definitions of the Sophist. 
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each and all’ (18c6). The letters, into which the groups are divided, are, one 
would think, infimae species, and it is to them that Theuth’s method finally 
leads, not to the generic conception “utterance (eovt}) or its definition. To 
nd thi 
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t] 
which one should come last. It conveys a clear conception, that speech is 
reducible to a limited number of atomic forms; but Theuth must have had 
this conception of stoicheion in his mind from the start. It was not the last 
arrived at. Though Plato does not seem to see it, there is no real reversal of 


the original procedure. At the very least one must say that Theuth assumed 
fel, OL,.0A~,. AL «if -l = \ “ cine! are nnn Co Lanien wereth +L, atv vale, Leax 
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e e , tho a 
he had seen that we cannot know a single set of letters on its own (18¢7) did 
he discover (euptoeiv 16d 2) the nature of stoicheion as a bond. (I make these 
comments with difhdence, but cf. Hackforth, PEP 26.) 


The fourfold analysis of everything (23c-26d). After satisfying Pro- 
tarchus that the good life must be ‘mixed’, including both pleasure and 
knowledge, Socrates says that to justify his claim that intellect, know- 
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ledge and d their k in deserve second 
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he lays it down that everything in the world has a fourfold dee snaton 
There are the unlimited and limit, already mentioned at 16c, third the 
mixture of the two, and fourth the cause of their mixture. Unlimited 
includes qualities exhibiting an indefinite more or less, e.g. hotter— 
colder, stronger—weaker, lighter—heavier. Over against them are set the 
limiting factors of measure, proportion, ratio: double, for example, does 
not admit of more or less. All these involve number, and the imposition 
of the right numerical limit on an indefinite continuum (in Plato’s terms 
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their ‘mixture’, 25e7) reconciles opposites and produces harmony. 
Examples are health,’ music (in the ranges of pitch and tempo), equable 
n. By slipping in the word ‘right’ (dp61), 257) Plato 


i limit tne abst ract, Value- 
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S 
of pure mathematics, and confines it to the second of 
the two kinds of 


measurement described d in the Politicus ‘PP: 169 f. 
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1 P, has in mind the orthodox Greek medical theory, attributed to Alcmaeon, that health 
depends on a proper balance (ovppetpos xp&ois) of the opposites hot and cold, dry and wet, 
bitter and sweet etc. in the body. See Symp. 186d and vol. 1, 346. 
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depends for its effects on their being mixed in the proportions 1:3:7 
will not be improved if the proportions 1: 4:16 are chosen because they 
represent a perfect geometrical progression.’ 

Much has been written in attempts to find a place for the Forms in 
the fourfold classification. They have been detected in every category 
except the unlimited, and even in all four together. Since however the 
Phrase ‘all things which there now are in the all’, which designates the 


subjects of the analysis, in my opinion clearly excludes the Forms, | 
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Zeller), if the cause is to be thought of as external to the ‘all’,3 were not 


the cause explicitly said to be mind. (Nor again, since the mixture fas a 
ha 
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the Forms had a causal role in the Phaedo, but the most hardened 
unitarian must agree that Plato’s thought has developed considerably 
since then. The development has been in the direction of reducing the 
elements of metaphor, about which Aristotle complained, and of the 
vagueness of a sentence like ‘ Beauties became beautiful by the Beautiful, 
though whether by its presence or communion or how, I can’t say’ 
(Pho. 100d). The Forms have become patterns only, formal causes 
which can create nothing without an agent at work to reproduce them 


in a mediu 1m Sai] life and mind uUrere dramatically introduced into 
de wits wh OA eh ee ee sy 
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Reality in the SopAzst, in the Philebus mind is assigned its function as 
active cause, and the whole scheme becomes clear in the Timaeus, where 


the divine Craftsman, who is also Nous. creates the cosmos by repro- 
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ducing, so far as the nature of the medium allows, the eternal, uncreated 


1 Aristotle saw the flaw in this. See p. 277 below. To P.’s Pythagorean friends limit as such 
was in the ‘good’ list (vol. 1, 245f.), and words like pétpov, pétpiov, éupetpov regularly refer 
to due, or correct, measure. (See p. 169 above.) The association of measure and number with 
goodness was therefore natural to Plato, though if he had already drawn the distinction in Pol., 
to ignore it here was a pity. The distinction between practical and philosophical arithmetic is 
introduced much later, at 5Ge, in a different connexion. 

2 tTdevTa Ta vO SvTa tv TH Travti (23c) cannot refer to Ta cel KaTAa TH AUTH DOAUTWS aYEIKTOTATA 
éxovta (59c). Yet many have argued otherwise. For earlier views see Bury, Ixiv—lxxiv and Ross, 
PTI 132-8, and cf. Rodier, Etudes 79-93, who found them in the mixed class, Friedlander, Pi. 
111, 324f. and Grube, P.’s Th. 301-4, who both identify them with limit. Diés (Budé ed. xciv) 
and Gentile (see Friedlander, P/. 111, 537 n. 37) saw them in all four. Hackforth (p. 34) and Rist 
(Philol. 1964, 227) agree that the classification excludes the Forms. 

3 This is at least doubtful. Cf. 64c: ‘What is it in the mixture which is at the same time most 
valuable and in the fullest sense the cause of such an arrangement commending itself to all of us?’ 


At 23d the cause is a fourth class (yévos) of the contents of the universe, and at 30a—b it 1s 
tv &traci tétaptov tvdv. See pp. 215 f. below. 
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Forms in the ‘receptacle of becoming’, variously described as a plastic 
material and as space.’ 

Finally we have the application of all this to the case of pleasure. 
Its lack of limit (of which Philebus will boast), its encouragement of 
appetite to seek insatiably for more and more, is not a recommendation 
but a source of wickedness, and the imposition of limit, law and order, 
far from spoiling it, gives it a saving grace. 


ho panies? pnematlanatral and tolontlnairal nraumen elahka_ara\ Tha miv— 
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ture of the unlimited with limit is a ‘being that has become’ (27), i.e. 


something 1 in this world as opposed to the eternal Forms). It is accepted 
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‘becoming’ and ‘being made’ are the same. What, then, is the cause or 
maker of the mixture and the becoming? This question is highly rele- 
vant to the main aim of judging between pleasure and wisdom for 
second prize. The first goes to a life in the mixed category, pleasure falls 
within the unlimited, and a reader needs little perspicacity to see that 
Socrates will place wisdom (mind, thought, knowledge) in the remain- 
ing one. Since he has already emphasized the good effects of limit and 
its correlates measure, proportion, number, the competition is already 


VIr tu allv won. and from now on we are li ke readers of a detectix ve storyv 
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who have already guessed the outcome. The prime question, he con- 
tinues, is whether the universe is at the mercy of chance, some random, 


irrational force, or guided by by the regulating wisdom of Mind. Protarchus 
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is shocked. ne fl first alternative iS sheer profanity, if not insanity. One 
has only to look at the cosmos, with its circling sun, moon and stars— 
responsible, as Socrates adds later, for years, seasons and months—to 
be convinced that it is the work of reason. This reply is a little unex- 
pected from a man who has undertaken to defend hedonism. The view 


I éxpayeiov soc, xwopa 52a8 (p. 265 below). The theme of Rist’s article in Philol, 1964 is that 
in PAil. copies of the Forms, corresponding to the ‘largeness in us’ of PAo. 102d, and not the 
Forms themselves, enter the physical world and constitute the element of limit. (If, as appears 
likely, the Forms are already acquiring the numerical character which Aristotle ascribed to them, 
this would strengthen the identification.) The divine Mind is like a painter who paints many 
pictures of the same scene. The scene may be said to be in the pictures, but still remains unique 
and apart from them. R. claims that with this conception P. has solved the problems about Forms 
raised in Parm., and he may be right, though I have queried some of his points on the Pa&o. in 
vol. Iv, 354f. 
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that ‘Reason is King of heaven and earth’, which Socrates complacently 
attributes to ‘a consensus of all the wise’, was not without powerful 
rivals among the natural philosophers, nor does Plato underrate them 
in book 10 of the Laws. Even the admired Theaetetus had his doubts 
(Soph. 265 c—d). By enthusiastically espousing it Protarchus has given 
away his case from the start, and one can imagine a satirical smile on the 
face of the listening Philebus. 

Microcosm mirrors macrocosm. Our bodies are composed of small 
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as the universe, and draw on the body of the universe for their sus- 
tenance and growth. Likewise we have souls, and we cannot suppose 
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give soul as well as body to the macrocosm. Our souls indeed, like our 
bodies, are derived from their universal counterpart.’ After repeating 
that mind is the fourth kind, the cause, Socrates continues (30c): ‘But 
mind and the power of thought cannot come into existence without 
soul, so you must say that in the nature of Zeus there appears a royal 
soul and mind by the power of the Cause.’ This is not immediately 
clear, but Zeller and Hackforth have explained it well.? Whichever came 
first, the Philebus and Timaeus expound the same cosmology and 


theology. Here there is an almost word-for-word coincidence3 and we 
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may make use of the fuller account at Tim. 29d-30b. The supreme 
Cause is the divine Mind or intelligent Craftsman who created the 
ing that nothing mindless would be as good as some- 
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thing intelligent, he gave ita mind, But nothing can have mind wit 
soul, so he placed mind in soul and soul in a body. Soul (psyche) here is 
simply life, animation. The beasts have psyche without intelligence, and 
man cannot have intelligence without physical life. It is corporeal, 
visible nature, not the First Cause which is pure intellect, that cannot 


have mind without psyche.4 Zeus in the Philebus passage is a literary 


O- 


1 This was a belief of Socrates himself according to Xen. Mem. 1.4.8. It can be traced back at 


least to Diogenes of Apollonia, who held that the soul is air and the air in us is ‘a small portion 
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3 Phil. 30c cola iy Kal vols d&veu wuyiis otk &v trote yevoloOnv., Cf. Tim. 30b vols & at 
xwpls wuxiis G5UvaTov trapayevéobar too. That the elements of our bodies are ‘borrowed’ from 
the universe is also stated in Zim. (42). 


4 Cf. p. 275 n. 1 below. 
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variation for the living and intelligent cosmos, borrowed from a 
pantheistic Orphic cosmogony.' 

Mind, then, may be said to be both immanent and transcendent, but 
the cosmic mind is only a self-projection of the other, who ‘being good 
and free from all envy, wanted everything to be as like himself as 
possible’ (Jim. 29e). 

In all this Plato’s debt to the Pythagoreans is obvious. Among no- 
tions which may fairly be ascribed to them, one may mention Limit and 
the Unlimited as primary principles and respective ely good and bad, the 


importance assigned to number, ratio and harmony, the cosmos as a 
living and intelligent creature, and men’s souls as fragments of the soul 


The psychology of pleasure, pain and desire (31 d—36c). I avoid the head- 
ing ‘classification of Pleasures’, though that may be said to start here, 
because, true to the conversational genre, Plato is very casual about his 
classifications. What he now calls pleasure covers only one kind, the 
‘mixed’. Later come ‘pure’ pleasures, which even include the pleasures 
of learning. 

Pleasure occurs during the process of restoration or replenishment 


4 


following on a disturbance of the bodily harmony causing pain 
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Examples are drinking when thirsty, cooling ‘down when suffering from 
heat.3 Anyone experiencing neither deterioration nor restoration will 


feel neither pleasure nor pain. This state (which Socrates mentions here 
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by the Way, to be kept in mind for t heir future judgement of pleasure) 
would accompany the life of pure thought, which however is a life for 
the gods. To return, pleasure also accompanies the anticipation of some- 
thing pleasant, as fear of something unpleasant may be called painful. 
This is a second kind, felt by the psyche independently of present bodily 
affections. To understand it calls for consideration of the nature of 
sensation, memory and desire, which are all involved. Some bodily 


1 See Guthrie, OGR 8&1. 

2 See the account of Pythagoreanism in vol. 1, especially pp. 201, 207, 248, 289. 

3 In this account P. is unusually reticent about the pleasures of sex. tTappodicia are mentioned 
at 65 c, and doubtless hinted at among the ‘unseemly’ pleasures of 46a—b withits tactful reference 
to Philebus, the ‘shameful’ of 66a and the ‘greatest and intensest’ of 63d. In the most general 
sense they satisfy a felt want, but would not be so appropriate to his description of physical 
pleasure as accompanying the ‘refilling’ of a deleterious ‘emptiness’ in the body. 
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changes do not reach the level of consciousness,' but when soul and 
body are moved together in a common affection, this motion is called 
sensation. Memory is ‘the maintenance of sensation’,? and recollection 
the process whereby a lost sensation is recaptured without further 
recourse to the body. 

The remarks on desire aim at proving, in a bafflingly roundabout and 
obscure way, that it is a purely psychical phenomenon. (‘The argument 
denies that desire belongs to the body’, 35d.) Desire—thirst is the 
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34e11), and is therefore for the opposite 
experiencing. Yet one must 
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only be by remembering a pr 


we now know, is an activity of the psyche alone. 

There is an apparent contradiction here. To paraphrase 35 a—d more 
fully, when the body is for the first time depleted, one cannot conceive 
of replenishment either by present sensation or through memory, since 
we have never experienced the pleasure of replenishment which the 
desire is for. Yet something in the thirsty (desiring) man must appre- 
hend it (35b6), and this must be his psyche, which can only do so by 
memory. How then, one must ask, does the psyche apprehend the 


obiect of its desi 1re thro ugh memory on the occas! on of the first 
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emptying? Plato says nothing, but it can only do so if its memory is 
the pre-natal memory described in Meno, Phaedo and Phaedrus. This is 


not explained, nor is the difficulty seen by Protarchus, but I suggest 
itasa possibility because no altern ative so far proposed seems Satis- 
factory,3 and Plato does at least hint in this passage at the exalted 


1 In a repetition at 43b, P. instances growth. 7At. 186c also defines the objects of sensation as 
doa Bik TOU capatos Trabspata els Thy yuxty Telver, and cf. Tum. 64a—c. 


2 Or preservation (ceotnpla). P, has dealt with sensation and memory in TAt., and allows 
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himself here a misleading brevity. He appears to be asserting the absurdity that the sensation 
itself persists, but cf. TAt. 164a10: a man remembering what he has seen pépyntoi pev oty dpa 
St aud, It is rather the image imprinted on the soul in the wax-tablet simile of Tht. 191d. On the 
scope of alo8nois, which I have rendered ‘sensation’, see pp. 74f. above. 

3 Many of course believe either that the doctrine of anaminesis was never intended seriously 


(notably Moreau in JPQ 1959, 485), or that P. had by now abandoned it. Jowett (111, 533) 
thought its omission a sign of progress, ‘rendered all the more re significant by his having occasion 
ty speak aft memor ry ac the ha sis aft desi e’ ~ Horn 11 cer] he contradiction to cunnort hic attack an 
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the dialogue’s authenticity. Apelt thought that what is remembered is not the pleasurable process 
but the original bodily equilibrium (the state, one may add, in which neither pleasure nor pain is 
felt). But the use of TAtpwors, and the context, are strongly against this. As in Gorg. (496e), the 
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position of the soul as it has been described elsewhere. ‘The argument, 
by demonstrating that it is memory that leads us to the objects of de- 
sire, shows that every impulse and desire, and the source and principle 
(arché)* of every living creature, belong to soul’ (35d). 

Thus besides feeling pain when the body is depleted, and pleasure 
while its balance is being restored—processes closely connected with 
the destruction or preservation of life (35 e)—there is an intermediate 
state? in which we feel the pain of depletion but remember the pleasure 
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belief, which turns out to be false.4 Socrates wishes to call this a false 
pleasure, but Protarchus objects. A belief may be true or false, but not a 
pleasure, because no one can think he feels pleasure without really 
feeling it. At first sight this seems irrefutable. “Pleasure cannot err since 
it is not cognitive.’ ‘The predicate is altogether inapplicable to the 
subject.’ The pleasure that a man feels at the news that he has been 
appointed to an honourable and lucrative post is real, though if the 
news is false it will be short-lived. ‘ The pleasure of hope is just as much 


pleasure when the hone is ill- founded, and due to false opinion, a as when 
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it is well-founded and based on right opinion.’5 This is exactly 


pleasure for which the desire is felt is the ‘mixed’ pleasure of drinking when thirsty. Hackforth 
(anticipated in this by Rodier, Etudes 98) simply says that desire does not occur at the first xéveors, 
which appears to me to be ruled out by 35 a—b. (For Apelt and Hackforth, see the latter, p. 66 n. 1.) 

1 Jowett (111, 590) renders &px1| by ‘moving principle’. Cf. Phdr. 245 c—d. 

2 tv péow 35e7. Lo be distinguished of course from the middle state of feeling neither pleasure 
nor pain because the body is in equilibrium (32e—-33A). 

3 Gallop’s remarks on this section in PQ 1960 are refreshingly independent and critical. 

4 The possibility of false belief was fully discussed in TAt. (pp. 106~—13 above). Since P. is 
now after a different quarry, he accepts like anyone else the obvious fact that it occurs. Philo- 
sophers who earnestly discuss the existence of tables do not in fact doubt that they exist; they 
readily assume it when not philosophizing about it. For a modern discussion of the relation 
between pleasure and belief see the papers by Williams and Bedford in PAS vol. xxxin. 

5 A. Brémond quoted by Friedlander, P/. 111, §39 n. 58; Grote, P/. 11, 603 f., Horn as cited by 
Bury, 206. Friedlander, Bury, Diés, Budé ed. ciii-cv, Taylor PMW 4arf., and Rodier, Etudes 
113-28 are among P.’s defenders. More recently the question has aroused an extraordinary 
in Ph on. 19¢9 and 1061. Kennv in Phron. 19060. Gallop 
iko 
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unt o7 interest. See UOSIi in £°Aron. 1959 and 1961, nenny in PAron. 1960, Gallop in £ PQ 
wsk 1(1) Phron. 1970. (2) PQ 1970, Penner in Phron. 1970. 
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960, McLau ghlin i in PQ 1969, Dybi sh 1, 1970, (2) I 

One or two additional i items are in the bibliographies of Dybikowski (1), 147 n. 2 and Penner 
167 n. 3, and Gosling has resumed the discussion in his Phil., pp. 214-20. The criticism goes back 


to Theophrastus, who, says Olympiodorus, ‘opposes P. on the existence of true and false plea- 
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Protarchus’s contention. As with beliefs, a man may be mistaken about 
the object which gives him pleasure, and the pleasure cannot then be 
called ‘right’ or ‘good’ (xpnott), but what is false is only the belief on 
which it is founded, not the pleasure itself (37e—38a). 
One or two points from the text should be noted at once. 
First, at 36d and 38a Protarchus denies the existence of false 
pleasures. At 4ob—c he admits it. So Socrates must have said something 


P 
in between to make him change his mind. Second. Socrates himself 
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asserts at 40d that anyone who feels pleasure, however groundless, 
always really (6vtws) feels that pleasure, though it may be based on no 
actual facts, past, present or future. Evidently the difference between 
them has been one of terminology: he and Protarchus meant different 
things by the word ‘false’. 

The analogy with belief is central. The beliefs ‘infect’ the pleasures 
with their own condition (42a). Beliefs have qualities, of which truth 
and falsehood are two. Pleasures can also be qualified: they have just 
been speaking of great or intense pleasures and their opposites. Now a 
belief, “whether true or false, is none the less truly (6vtos) a belief 
(37a11). That is, a belief is judged true or false not in so far as it is or is 
not a belief, but with respect to the truth or fay of its op eet Why 

L ' on 
This is what Socrates proposes to 0. By a false  nasure he does not 
mean an unreal one but one which arises from a false estimate of the 
situation, past, present or future. Belief and pleasure alike will be 
falsified in both senses when their falsehood becomes apparent, for they 
will cease to exist. Plato is using his own terminology, but has been at 
pains to make his meaning unambiguous. 

The account of pleasure in Republic 9 (583 b-87b) makes many of the 
same points as the Philebus, but here the PAilebus shows an advance. At 
585 d—e Plato insists that the reality of a pleasure depends on the reality 
of its object: pleasure felt in the acquisition of what is more real (t& 
UaAAov évta, i.e. the objects of knowledge) is ‘more really and truly’ 
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sures, All are true, for if there is a false pleasure, he says, there will be a pleasure that is not a 
pleasure.’ (Text in Rodier, o.c. 123.) 
i S6vtws Te Kxl GANPeotépws yalpev ... Sovi aAnOel (5851). 
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of the pleasure is clearly distinguished from the reality of its objects, 
while the words ‘true’ and ‘false’ are retained in the specified sense, 
that is, with reference to the reality of the objects. 
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about the metaphor ¢ of the internal scribe and painter, or the idea that bad men 
are most likely to have their pleasures of hope falsified because the gods 
dislike them. Both have been discussed by others, and their introduction 
would only obscure what I hope has been a clear as well as brief indication 
of the main point. (i) The metaphor is not directly relevant to the problem 
of false pleasures, but to that of false beliefs. As such Runciman found it 
‘more illuminating and more sophisticated than the unsuccessful analysis 
proffered in the Theaetetus’. But the question of justifying error is not raised 
here: its existence is admitted from the start (37b and e, 38b). See also 
Friedlander (111, 335f.), who compares the treatment of false belief in 
Theaetetus, but adds that the possibility of error is a problem outside the 
scope of the Philebus, which need not be explicated there as it was in 
Theaetetus and Sophist. (ii) The immorality of the disappointed is in my 
Opinion (not everyone’s) a complete red herring. The argument requires 
only the fact of disappointed hopes, but we have seen more than once how 
characteristic it is of Plato’s Socrates (and surely of the real one) to slip in, 
half humourously, a moral of his own. McLaughlin (in PQ 1969) says that 
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oral implications’. In a somewhat specialized 
sense of ‘falsity’ this is true (Rep. 382a), though one cannot help recalling 
with some uneasiness the justification and extensive use of yelSos as an 


educative and political device in the Republic. (See vol. 1v, 457f., 462.) 


a 


2. At 41a Socrates suggests a second way! in which pleasures (an 
pains) may be false. Again we are concerned with feelings of anticipa- 


tion. The question is put: since nleasures (and pains) belong. to the 
‘Unlimited’, i.e. admit of indefinite variation of magnitude, degree or 
intensity, is there any way of ‘comparing them in these respects? It has 
been agree d that pleas sures and pai 


that when its state occasions pain the soul desires the opposite pleasure 
which it is not experiencing, and the anticipatory pleasure exists 
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which an object is seen distorts our impression of its magnitude, and 
this is even more true of the temporal presence or distance of a pleasure 


1 He calls it the reverse of the first, presumably because in the first the pleasure was ‘infected’ 
by the belief, whereas in the second a false belief is the result of an illusory feeling of pleasure. 
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or pain. The amount by which the anticipated pleasures exceed or fall 
short of the actual (tv ovodv, 42b8) must be reckoned unreal. 

In this highly artificial argument Plato is not expressing his full 
thoughts. The distortion due to distance is made to sound inevitable, 
and there is no mention of counteracting it by an art of measurement. 
Contrast the hedonistic argument in the Protagoras (357a—-b), where 
also the ana By with spatial distance has been invoked: ‘Since our 
salvation in life lies in the correct choice of pleasure and pain—more or 
less, sreater or smaller, S 
place a question of measurement, consisting in a consideration of 
relative excess, defect or equality?’ So to live a successful life on 
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knowledge, which transforms it into something very different from 
hedonism as vulgarly understood. Later in the present dialogue the 
importance of measure and techné will loom large, and be the means of 
putting pleasure in its proper subordinate place. 
3. The third type of false pleasures mentioned does involve the 
‘impossibility’ that one can suppose one is feeling pleasure when one is 
ot. ‘False’ here means unreal. The inconsistency is probably due to 
Plato’s wish to account for all current theories about pleasure which 


he thought wrong. One of these was certainly the belief that the 
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pleasantest (7\810T0s) life was one of calm and tranquillity undisturbed 
by either pleasures (in the commonly accepted sense) or pains, the state 


which Democritu s called e vmie and Epicurus would coon make 
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famous as ataraxia. It may have been more widely known as a bit of 
proverbial wisdom.” Socrates adapts it to his physiological explanation 
of pleasure by calling it the state in which the body is undergoing 
neither of the processes of deterioration and renewal, or at least (if as 
the Heracliteans say such stability is unattainable) not to a perceptible 


t For Democritus see vol. 11, 492f. Antisthenes has also been suggested, for whose condemna- 
tion of pleasure see vol. 111, 307. But one recalls also the reported contentment of the aged 
Sophocles at his release from the tyranny of sexual desire (Plato, Rep. 329c), and especially the 
sentiments of Amphitryon in Euripides, H.F. 503-5: 
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Cf. Phil. 43d as hSi:0Tov Tavtev totly dAUTrs SiaxteActy Tov Blov &travta and 44b thy 8 d&tadAa- 
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degree. People do say and believe that in such a state they are feel- 
ing pleasure, but since positive pleasure and absence of pain are two 
different things, their belief that they are feeling pleasure must be 
false (44a9~-10).? 

Socrates’s constant reference to pleasure as such as if it consisted 
solely of physical pleasures and their anticipation is an irritating feature 
of the Philebus, scarcely redeemed by the partial justification suggested 
on behalf of the anti- hedonists at 44e€-45 a ( that the nature of anything 
orms and bodily 


e commonest and greatest) or by the fact that Socrates 
ow that he himself does not so limit it. One may 
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between hedonists and anti-hedonists did concern indulgence in 
physical pleasures, and the conception of these as disturbances lay 
behind such dicta as the ‘give me madness rather than pleasure’ of 
Antisthenes.3 


> 


Are there any true pleasures? Description of pleasure—pain compounds 
(44b-5o0e). Considerations like the foregoing have led certain philo- 
sophers* to deny the existence of pleasures altogether. There are not, 


thev say three States pain fi! neu tral and pleasant. but onlv two. pain 
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and relief from pain. Though this is not quite true, they show a severely 
puraniee zeal5 which is commendable in its detestation of the un- 
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Of pains he too speaks apparently universally as ‘the effects of such things z as .s the pre essure of a 
shoe on a toe’, and the sense of ‘pains’ at the top of p. 67 appears to be the same. Yet he would 
not have denied us the right to speak of the pain of bereavement or parting, and the Greek AUT 
had similar scope. 

3 Fr. 108 Caizzi. Notice the connexion between profligate pleasures and madness at 45 e. 

* Described as ‘recognized experts in the study of nature’ (44b9). Opinions as to their identity 
have differed widely. (Bignone’s argument for Antiphon in Stud: 221-6 is one that seems to have 
been forgotten.) Perhaps the non iquet of Wilamowitz (P/. 11, 272), Jowett (111, 542) and Hack- 
forth (p. 87) must be accepted, but more recently M. Schofield has vigorously revived the case for 
Speusippus, whom some earlier critics had rejected (Mus. Helv. 1971, 2-20 and 181), though 
Taylor too thought the description ‘exactly fits Speusippus’ (Zimaeus, 456). K. Bringmann, on 
the other hand, in Hermes 1972, has argued equally vigorously for Heraclides Ponticus. 

5 Not, I hope, too wide of the mark as a translation of Svoxépeia puoews ovK cyevuris in this 
context. I now see that ‘Puritan spirit’ occurred to Bury too. (But Schofield suggests a reason 
why dvoxépera might be peculiarly appropriate to Speusippus.) 
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healthy power and ‘witchery’ of pleasure. They concentrate on bodily 
pleasures as the most obvious and greatest. Of these in turn the greatest 
are those preceded by the greatest desires, and are therefore felt pre- 
dominantly by the ailing in body or mind, in the satisfaction of the 
morbid desires of the sick or those who lack all self-control. Starting 
with the relief of an itch by rubbing, Socrates calls all such pleasures 
‘unseemly’, and without specifying its causes vividly describes the mad 
delight of the fool or profligate, ‘dying with pleasure’ and calling him- 

self the happiest of men. 

Such pleasures are inevitably mixed with pain, and originate in the 
body alone. A second type of mixed pleasures, Socrates recalls, has been 
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is formed from the pain felt in a present bodily depletion combined with 
the pleasure of the mind (psyche) in anticipating future replenishment. 
Thirdly, there are mixtures of pleasure and pain in which the psyche 
alone is concerned. These are the emotions—anger, fear, longing, grief, 
love, emulation, malice (47e). They are pains, yet also fraught with 
immense pleasures, as Homer speaks of wrath as ‘sweeter than honey in 
the human breast’. Even grief and longing, Socrates claims, are mingled 
with pleasure, and he instances the effect of hearing a tragedy, or, in the 
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hint of any difference between personal and vicarious experience of 
tragic or comic situations. He goes on to analyse the psychology of the 


pleasure—pain combination arising from such causes as a malicioi 
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SCIisc of Cie ridiculous Or the Schadenfreude wh hich we cannot h 
feeling when even our friends make fools of themselves. Then realizing 
that he has got into a digression, he sets aside an examination of the 
other emotions until they have settled the main question raised by 
Philebus’s attitude to pleasure. 


Puzzles. At places in the Philebus the threads get bewilderingly en- 
tangled, and Plato’s application of the same descriptions to ideas which 
sometimes are, but sometimes are not, the same is certainly no help i in 
case the attempt is worth while. His language seems almost intentionally 
mystifying, and moreover what he is really driving at only becomes 
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fully clear in the concluding part of the dialogue. As far as I can see, in 
the most recent sections there are two outstanding difficulties. 

1. What is the relation between various states described as neutral, or 
as ‘intermediate lives’? 

(a) 32e. Anyone undergoing neither deterioration nor restoration of 
body feels neither pleasure nor pain. A life of uninterrupted thought 
would be of this kind, and would be fit for gods. 


(6) 35b-36b. When one experiences a present pain n of depletion but 


in 


easure nor pain, 
n the middle’. 

“© 42e. If no perceptible depletion or replenishment is taking place 
in the body, people feel neither pleasure nor pain, but think they are 
feeling pleasure. This is a case of false pleasure, and is called the inter- 
mediate, or middle, life.? 

Setting aside (4), there is nothing in the descriptions to suggest a 
difference between (a) and (c). Yet (a) is exemplified by a life of pure 


thought unmixed with pleasure, which, it now appears, was only 


I 


rejected as the best for man because it is beyond his reach, whereas the 
false pleasure of (c) sounds more like the sensation of 2 once-hungry 
man of sound digestion peacefully relaxing after a goo odm eal. (c) refers 
to the common man, (a) to a super-philosopher who has succeeded in 
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the philosopher’s aim of ‘assimilation to God’ (Tht. 176b). 

2. How do the ‘puritans’ deny the existence of pleasure and at the 
same time detest its evil influence? 

Their introduction at 44b—d is made to sound like a straight follow- 
on from what has preceded. These ‘enemies of Philebus’ assert that 
what he and his like call pleasures are simply escapes from pain. One 
expects this to refer to case 1(c), where neither pain nor positive plea- 
sure is being felt because the body is in a state of equilibrium. Yet they 


%O ON to sav confusingly that the very attractiveness of pleasure is not 
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7 & péoos Blos, 43e8. At 55a the life without pleasure or pain becomes once again the life of 
pure thought as in (a). 
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pleasure (stc, 44c—d) but illusion, and take as their examples not the 
placidity resulting from this physical balance, nor the quietist ideal of a 
life without pain, but the most violent and profligate of pleasures, which 
certainly fit Socrates’s initial description of pleasure as accompanying 
the process of satisfying what is felt as a bodily need. Socrates goes on 
to describe these, not as states neither pleasurable nor painful but on the 
contrary as mixtures of pleasure and pain." 

The upshot of it all is perhaps no more than this. ‘Pleasure’ stands 
for what worldlings like Philebus call pleasu 


fOr Wilat WOPGungs uke rnuepdus Cau pieasure, tnat iS, tne physica 
pleasures only, whose character has been more fully expressed through 
the mouth of Callicles in the Gorgias.” Our severe moralists refuse i it the 
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ing pleasure but endlessly seeking relief from the tyranny of their 
pathologically inordinate desires. The unmarked transition from ‘relief 
from pain’ as a calmly neutral state to ‘relief from pain’ as indulgence in 
the most intense and exciting of pleasures seems monstrously illogical 
today. It is probably to be explained, though hardly excused, by the 
familiarity of Plato and his original readers with current ethical 
theories and controversy. He has already said in the Republic (584Cc) 
that ‘most—and tose the most intense—of the so-called pleasures that 
reach the psyche through the body, are of this kind, relief from pains’. 
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pleasures, unmixed with the body’s pains and ailments, do exist and 
truly deserve the name of pleasures.3 They include the enjoyment of 


t One is tempted to throw back at S. the question he himself asked in Rep. (583e): ‘Is it 
possible that what is neither of two things should be both?’ It is difficult to decide at what point 
he ceases to speak for the puritans and reverts to his own views, but they are at least credited with 
the advice to seek the true nature of anything not in a mean but in its extreme forms, e.g. if you 
want to know what hardness is, take the hardest thing you can find (44d—e). 

2 It is the life of the charadrios-bird, continually eating and excreting. (At Tim. 72e-73a the 
coiling of the intestines is explained teleologically as a device to counteract the natural human 
propensity to overeat. See pp. 313f. below.) In connexion with PAil. 46a one may note the 
transition from scratching an itch to sexual activity. See Gorg. 494b-—c. 

3 Throughout this passage S. uses ‘pure’ or ‘unmixed’ (ka€apai, dpemtor) and ‘true’, 
‘genuine’ or ‘real’ (GAn@eis) as synonyms. He argues briefly for this at 52d-53c. Taylor’s ‘true 
to type’ comes close to what P. has in mind (PMW 427). 
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beautiful colours, shapes, and sounds, and even, though on a lower 
level, scents. The shapes must not be those of representational art, but 
abstract geometrical forms, either plane or solid, and the sounds a 
series of single pure notes, for there must be no element of association 
or comparison in a pure pleasure. Such pleasures approach the divine. 
It is the apotheosis (or would an art critic say the reductio ad absurdum?) 
of the peculiarly Greek preference, exemplified par excellence in the 
Pythagoreans, for ‘the intelligible, determinate, measurable’,? the keen 
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appreciat ion of mathematical orm, symmetry and proportion which 
pervades classical architecture, sculpture, pottery and literature, and 
which made such a tremendous appeal to Plato tha 
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training. (Politics, one must admit, was the field 1 
instinct for due measure and avoidance of excess was leas conspicuous. )3 

These contemplative pleasures satisfy two conditions: they are 
untainted by the pain of a previous perceptible lack, and the beauty of 
their objects is intrinsic. The description of these as beautiful ‘not 
relatively, in comparison with others, but in and by themselves’ 
(51, d) is interesting, and led Hackforth to suppose them to be ‘perfect 
particulars of the Idea of Beauty, its fully adequate expression to sense’ 


(PEP 99). I I do not see that his second desionation coincides with the 
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first, nor did Plato ever think of visible surfaces and solids, ‘produced 
by the carpenter’s lathe, rule and square’ (51 C); as perfect. At 62b he 


actually calls these ‘human’ circles and strai ght- edges ‘false’. The 
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language, it is true, resembles that reserved elsewhere f for Forms, and 
may be another indication that in these later dialogues Plato shows more 
respect for the sensible world than previously. Hackforth reminds us of 
what the Phaedrus says about visible beauty, but that contains no 
suggestion that earthly objects can be anything but imperfect copies of 


1 ‘ Most scents’, says S. (51b4). Hackforth suggested that those excluded were only enjoyed 
by contrast with preceding unpleasant odours, Taylor that ‘of course’ he was excluding smells 
of food or the scent of the female perceived by the male (PEP 98 n.1, PMW 426n.1). At Rep. 
584b odours are mentioned without qualification as an outstanding example of pure pleasures, 
and I doubt if tAeiotas here has any special significance. Unpleasant smells naturally do not give 
pleasure. 

2 The words are from E. Fraenkel’s inaugural lecture Rome and Greek Culture 25. 

3 Aristotle is a true follower of P. when he castigates those who deny that mathematics has 
anything to say about goodness and beauty. ‘ The chief forms of beauty are order, symmetry and 
limit, and these the mathematical sciences demonstrate to an especial degree’ (Metaph. 1078431). 
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the Form of Beauty. In any case the present concession to the sensible 
world is minimal. We are not to admire a beautiful landscape or girl 
(who may be beautiful compared to a monkey but not to a goddess, 
H. Maj. 289a-b), but solely mathematical drawings and models, or 
series of ‘single pure notes’, whose pitch the Pythagoreans had shown 
to be essentially a matter of number. And mathematics is the study by 
which the philosopher ‘rises out of this transient world to a grasp of 
reality’ (Rep. 525)). 
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Having distinguished pure from impure’ pleasures, Socrates, revert- 
ing to his earlier diairesis of all things, assigns the impure, which (fol- 
lowing the diagnosis of the puritans) he now also calls vehement, to the 
Unlimited, subject to the measureless range of more and less, and the 
pure to the Limited or measurable class. Measurable pleasures are 
evidently to be regarded as stimulated by measurable objects.” 

Finally, anything in its purest, least adulterated form is more truly 


that thing than even q larger quantitv of 1 if contaminated with Ssome- 
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thing else. So the pure pleasures felt in the beauty of geometrical shapes 
and in acquiring knowledge are more truly pleasures than those, how- 
ever intense, that are mixed with pain.3 This is illustrated by an 

y white 
than a large surface on which white is mixed with some other colour. 
Given Plato’s presuppositions this seems fair enough, and one cannot 
read the Philebus at all unless one accepts that it is an exposition of his 


credo rather than a defence of it. A question that one can legitimately 
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anal 1Opy: Even asm ll pa tch of pure 


1 Instead of simply ‘mixed’, at 52c Plato uses for the first time the adjective &xk&Oaptos with 
its rhetorical overtones of physical, moral or ritual uncleanliness or miasma (Pho. 80b). 

2 Though how scents, as well as spheres and cubes, can be measured is not explained. (In fact 
they cannot. See Tim. 66d-e.) 

3 There is no change here from the Republic, where any pleasure except the wise man’s is 
oU5E TravarnOrys oude xavapc, 

4 In the case of colour this seems to be true, and I do not see the relevance of Gallop’s introduc- 
tion of parti-coloured objects in PQ 1960, 340 n. 6. Crombie’s complaint (EPD 1, 260) is that it 
is not a valid analogy to pleasure. 
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ask, because it falls within the framework of Platonism, is: if the pleasure 
of learning is not preceded by any sense of lack, what has become of the 
philosopher’s eros, his passionate longing for truth? Jowett (111, 53) 
speaks of its absence as marking a different stage of Plato’s thought 
from the Symposium and Phaedrus, but it is not absent: love of, or 
longing for, truth (ép&v to éAn®ots) is mentioned as a natural faculty 
of the psyche at 58d. 

Socrates is now beginning to unmask his batteries, and we can fore- 
he inevitable outcom 
lace of pleasure in the 
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good life, he started from the conception of it 
Phi lebus, which enabled him to place ‘pleasure’ 
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only, nor even the genuine and desirable pleasures (though he will 
shortly switch back, without warning, to the earlier use of the term !). 
True pleasures belong to Limit, they observe due measure and are 
better (KaAAiwv 532) than the others, and chief among them are the 
pleasures of contemplating geometrical forms and acquiring know- 
ledge. The original admission that pleasure as well as intellectual 
activity must play a part in the good and happy life takes on a rather 
dubious air when the pleasures that contribute to it turn out to be the 


pleasures of intellectual activity. 

Pleasure as process and means (53c-5§¢). This is an unsatisfactory little 

argument, soon to be refuted by Ar ristotle. That pleasure isa proc eSs 
1. 
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(genesis, a coming or bringing into being as opposed to a completed 
state of being) is not argued but laid down as a premise on the autho- 
rity of certain pundits, ‘to whom’, says Socrates, ‘we should be grate- 
ful’.* No doubt for Plato it seemed a necessary consequence of its 
association with processes of bodily restoration and its cessation when 
restoration was complete. A generative process, he goes on, like the 
instruments it uses, is never an end in itself, nor good for its own sake: 
the goodness is in the product at which it aims. So pleasure, being a 
process, can never be good in itself, and Socrates’s informants laugh at 
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1 Various guesses at their identity have been made (e.g. Speusippus, Hackforth, PEP 106), 
but as S. goes on they come to sound suspiciously like his troublesome relative in H.May. or 
Diotima in Symp., i.e. nothing but a vehicle for his (or P.’s) own views. See vol. !v, 176 and 385. 
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its devotees, who are happy to put up with hunger and thirst in order 
to enjoy what they regard as the pleasure of eating and drinking, a life 
of continual demolition and rebuilding, rather than the life of the purest 
possible thought containing neither pleasure nor pain. 

Plato’s thought is less confused than his exasperating language. 
‘Pleasure’ has jumped back to mean the Phileban pleasures which we 
have now been taught to regard as no true pleasures, while the Socratic 
pleasures of the mind, just represented as the purest and best, revert to 
s at all. But with this sor oes not follow 
that because the satisfaction of hunger is a process, occupying time, and 
approaching its fulfilment by stages, the pleasure accompanying it is 
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end, as if one were bound to enjoy the hors d’oeuvre more than the 
sweet). Rather, as Aristotle was quick to point out, pleasure is not any 
sort of motion or change ‘because no change is complete at any and 
every moment... whereas the form of pleasure is complete at any time’. 
‘It is a whole. You could never find a pleasure such that if it lasted 


longer its form would be brought to completion.’ 


Analysis of knowledge (55 ¢-§9C). Alter pleasure, it is only right that 


reason and knowledge sho Id be scrutinized. to discover whether some 
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kinds are truer or purer than others. For + this purpose ‘knowledge’, like 


‘pleasure’, is given its widest appiication, even including guesswork and 
doxa, which in earlier dialogues have been strongly contrasted with 
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“now ~ nhanwo nf An Ctrine is involv arl fA nnn: Anwa,l 
knowledge. No change of doctrine is involved, for considered as 


knowledge they are soon shown to be neither true nor pure; but as with 
pleasure, for dialectical purposes Plato needed a single general term to 
be the subject of division. The whole field of knowledge is first 
divided into practical, or technical, and educational or cultural. Of the 
former, some branches (e.g. building) make great use of measuring aids 
and instruments, whereas music,” medicine and others rely on trial and 


t See Arist. EN 1174a13-b14, 1152b12-15, 1153a12-15. The allusions to P.’s Phil. are 
unmistakable. 

* It may seem surprising to find music in this category, in view of the Pythagorean success in 
demonstrating the mathematical basis of music, and P.’s own teaching about Aarmonia involving 
measure and its exploitation in 7im. But apart from the fact that he was not entirely uncritical of 
Pythagorean methods (Rep. 531 b—c), he is here speaking of execution, not theory; and 56a 
shows how much room there still was for a hit-or-miss technique in contemporary musical 
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error and guesswork. So the arts themselves subdivide into the more 
and less exact. Most exact of all is arithmetic, with its kindred, measuring 
and weighing. But must we not divide this art of number in its turn, 
into practical and philosophical? The man who uses number in his 
practical work must take as his units physical things like cows or 
bricks which are never precisely equal (nor of course are they in 
philosophic eyes purely unitary), whereas the pure (philosophic) 
mathematician deals solely in abstract units all absolutely equal and 
identical." 

Once again (cf. p. 167 above) we see that the dialectical framework 
is no unrealistically rigid one. It would be difficult to make a straight- 
ivisions on the lin 
Perhaps Plato had come to see the inevitable disadvantages of f such a 
stringent scheme, ‘easy to indicate but hard to practise’ (16b). Here 
arithmetic turns up on the practical side of the dichotomy, but one of its 
subdivisions clearly belongs to the theoretical, and Socrates adds for 
good measure that there are plenty more such ‘twin pairs’ among the 
arts, though united under a single name.? Yet regarded not as a 
diairesis but as a single scale of ascending degrees of precision the 
passage is perfectly in order: music and its kin, building, practical 


calc ‘lation, pure a arithmetic or theorv of numbers, dialectic 
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It only remains to equate the precision or exactness of a science with 


the degree to which it is ‘purely and truly’ a form of knowledge, and 
this is soon done. If after attending a meeting I said ‘I know there were 


at least 100 people there’, Plato would say that my knowledge was not 
only less precise, but less properly to be termed knowledge, than if I 
knew there were 106 because all present voted and the voting was 60 to 
46. It might therefore appear that mathematics or any science carried 
on in its philosophic mode is the most exact form of knowledge. But this, 


performance. Cf. Rep. 531a-b. On medicine Plato is in line with some contemporary medical 
opinion. The author of On Ancient Medicine writes (ch. 9, i. 588 L.): “A certain measure must be 
the aim, but you will not find any weight, number or other standard, reference to which will make 
knowledge precise; there is nothing but the body’s sensations.’ 

1 On this see vol. Iv, 523 n. 1, where a reference to the povdédes &vioo: of 56d10 might have 
been apposite. 

2 This is further evidence, in conjunction with the Crat., that the statement at Rep. 596a, about 
positing a single form for every set of things to which we give a single name, was not intended 
to be taken au pied de la lettre. For this see pp. 25 f. above and vol. tv, 550. 
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says Socrates, would be to neglect dialectic, the truest and most exact 
of all. It is the old story. No science can be exact which deals with ever- 
changing material, and only dialectic has for its objects the absolutely 
real, unchanging and separate. Only 1n them, and what 1s most akin to 
them,’ can we find stability, purity and truth: in other words, the 
transcendent Forms which we have known since the Phaedo.” 

If the conception of ‘twin arts’, and their relation to dialectic, is at all 


obscure, one has only to turn back to some pages of the Republic, of 
uayrhiarh : 
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the proverb she is just about to quote, that what is worth saying is worth 
saying twice or thrice.) There in book 7, 523a-32b, we have a full 
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harmonics, one directed to practical use—in commerce, war, naviga- 
tion, agriculture and so on—and the other leading the mind upwards to 
perfect and changeless entities like numbers, regular figures, the 
mathematical relations embodied in the notes of a scale, and the ideal 
motions of which the revolutions of the heavenly bodies are the physi- 
cal counterpart. There, as here, all are propaedeutic to dialectic, the 
study whose final aim is nothing less than a grasp of the Form of the 
Good through pure thought (532a-b).3 

. short digression on rhetoric sparked off by Protarchus, who like 
many young men has been impressed by Gorgia as’s claim that it is the 
finest of all arts, is the occasion for Plato to repeat his criticism of it else- 
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where as relying on probability instead of truth and t to give a brief 
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even natural philosophers rely on this, for of the changing world of 
sense there can be only opinion, not knowledge. Even when, in the 
Timaeus, he himself thought it worth while to devote a long and 


1 Hackforth thought (PEP 122 n. 2) the ‘closest kin’ were the objects of astronomy. But P. 
is talking not of astronomy, even in its philosophical form, but of the objects of dialectic. If the 
insertion is significant at all, it probably refers to souls, or rather minds, described as akin to the 
Forms in Pho. and admitted to the realm of the completely real in Soph. 

2 tk cel KATE TH OTe DooTWs ExovTa (59c¢4) is the familiar formula. (Cf. 58a, 61d—e and 
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still ent on objects of sense (visible " gutes stars and the like) to set them on their Way. 
For the contrast see Rep. s510c-11¢, and cf. vol. tv, 509f. 
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detailed disquisition to the natural world and its creatures, he never lost 
sight either of its subordinate place on the ontological scale or of the 
goodness which it nevertheless exhibits through being modelled on the 
Forms by the divine Mind—another point emphasized in the present 
dialogue. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON BEING AND BECOMING 
IN THE ‘PHILEBUS’ 


At 16cg I have translated tév cei Aeyovéveov eivon ‘all things that are ever 
said to be’ (p. 317), and taken it to refer to the phenomenal world. Plato uses 
elvai loosely of yryvoyeva when he is not emphasizing the distinction. As I 

emarked in connexion with Tim. 52a (vol. Iv, 495), it is a difficult word 
the coming-to-be of a thing in this world from the blending of limit and 
unlimited, and yeyevnpévn ovoia at 27b; and at 64b he says that without an 
admixture of reality nothing ‘can truly become nor be a thing that has 
become’ (ou &v yiyvorto ov&’ &v yevduevov ein). Hackforth is right in 


savine (PFP 49 Nn. 2) that we should not read too much into such expres- 
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sions. Of the “other examples which he quotes, Zim. 35a (ovolas ... 
ytyvopevns) is particularly apposite (and cf. 31b3 yeyovas gotiv Kai éT’ 
Eotai), for in no other dialogue is the contrast between Being and Becoming 
so uncompromisingly drawn (27d-28a). One cannot agree with those who 
see the expressions as marking a radical change in Plato’s philosophy, putting 
sensible things on the same ontological level as the Forms. At the same time 
Bury too was right to remark, on p. 211 of his edition, that this apparent 
weakening of the barrier between Being and Becoming occurs especially in 
the later dialogues (note the sources of Hackforth’s parallels), where it seems 
to be a question less of contrasting Being with Becoming than of distinguish- 
ing grades of Being. This accords with the shift of interest towards the 
temporal world which became noticeable in Pol. and reaches its climax in 
Ti 1m. J suspect however that the linguistic variations were largely unconscious. 
But see also Solmsen’s judicious note in Aristotle's System, 39 n. 79, and 
p. 233 n. 3 below. 
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« Enjoyment of pleasure with no trace of mental activity, neither remembering past nor looking 
forward to future pleasure, nor even able to reflect that one is enjoying it (21 b—-c), sounds like a 
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earlier been contending. Its ingredients being now prepared, it remains 
to decide how to blend them, and award second place to one or the 
other. Each has been found to admit of several varieties, some more 
genuine and true to type, others adulterated. The question as Socrates 
sees it is whether all kinds of each should be admitted to the good life, 
and if not, which. Take knowledge first. The thought of a man knowing 
the true nature of Justice and the other Forms, but none of the practical 
arts, makes Protarchus laugh. Life itself demands that the doors be 
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with the pure. Is it the same with pleasures? The answer, given 
leasures on the one hand and Thought and Intelligenc 
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togeth 
that the Pleasures would welcome all knowledge, both in general and of 
themselves,’ whereas Thought would recoil from any pleasures which 
were not pure and true, or at least attendant on health, temperance and 
all virtue. The vehement and intense pleasures that go with folly and 
vice simply harry and destroy it with their frenzy.? 

The ‘necessary’ pleasures which Plato (somewhat grudgingly, one 
feels) admits (62e) will be those that go with nourishment and procrea- 


tion. These cannot be ensured without pleasure, and the life being 
prescribed for is that of a ‘livine body’ (64b7), but he has not con- 
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cealed his view that if we could rid ourselves of the body and live by 
thought alone we > should be as gods. The emphasis may have changed, 
at of the Phaedo. 
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treat it as a component sounds odd, but his next sentence makes the 
meaning clear: ‘Anything in which we are not going to mix reality will 


not really come into being nor be a thing that has come to be’ (64b).3 


mn 
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purely logical construction. Yet Aristippus seems to have come near to recommending it as a 
practical aim. He is said to have defined the goal of life as momentary experience of pleasure with 
no thought of past or future. Memories and hopes were alike irrelevant, for the past no longer 
existed and the future might never be. Only the present moment was ours. (Frr. 207 and 208 


Mannebach.) 1 This is probably aimed at Aristippus. See previous note. 


2 A repetition of the teaching of the PAaedo. Cf. especially what is said about bodily desires 
at 64d and 65b-d. Again at Zim. 86b—c excessive pleasures and pains are called the greatest 
dicaacac aft eha enearrho mncdae arhnes en AMPA A MAN PANNA COA4h Naw AAT awwahe an-l 1° inmnranahla nf 
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reasoning. 
3 To translate yiyveo8ar and its inflections without clumsiness is always a problem, for there 
is no corresponding single English word. Jowett has ‘nothing can truly be created or subsist’, 
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This is probably intended as a reminder of Plato’s increasing concern, 
manifested also in the Politicus, that his principles must be capable of 
being put into practice. 

The good then is in the mixed life. That is its dwelling or lair (61 a—b, 
64c), but we must still ask what is the most valuable element in the 
mixture, and makes it universally desirable, and after that, whether it is 
more akin to pleasure or intelligence in the whole scheme of things 
(év TH Travti, 64c9). But this is easily answered. Everyone knows that 
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measure and proportion like any kind of excellence (arezé).! Reality? too 
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which makes it good; so the good is a trinity in unity, combining 
beauty, proportion and reality.3 All these are present in intelligence and 
thought, whereas pleasure is a cheat (in love, reputed the greatest 
pleasure, even perjury is forgiven) and unmeasured in its intensity, and 
the greatest pleasures are either ugly or ridiculous, banished for shame 
from daylight to the hours of darkness. Clearly pleasure cannot be 
given second place as more responsible than intelligence for the good- 
ness in the good life. 
In this brief argument, if such it can be called, the reader is rushed 
Q.E.D. Or the whol dialogue. Wh 
is 


breathlessly along to the ultimat y 
t should be part of 
? O 


te 
does it follow that because reality 
at 


e it 
that which makes it good? What about thos nleasures which are n 
less in it? Protarchus’s by now enthusiastic cooperation makes it clear 
that in deciding the issue between pleasure and thought only the ‘false’, 


a better rendering than Hackforth’s. P. has in mind of course his standard contrast between 
y1yvéueva and Svta, impermanent physical things and the eternal Forms. The former are not 
ut) évta, they have a share in reality through participating in the Forms. Without any reality at 
all, a man (say) would never be born, nor grow to be that transitory thing (yevouevov) which we 
call a man. Phrases like yevduevov ein, yéveors els ovclav (26d) and yeyevnuévn otala (27b) 
certainly do not indicate that P. is now promoting y1yvoueva to the full status of dvta, The 
difference between them is emphasized throughout the dialogue. (See additional note on p. 232.) 

1 This, like so much else, is repeated in Zim. (87¢): T&v 5h TO c&yabov KaAov TO SE KaAdV OUK 
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3 Dr G. E. R. Lloyd has suggested t to me e that the impossibility of looking for the good in a 
single form, though doubtless not to be directly related to the single Form of the Good in Rep., 
is nevertheless a further indication of the tendency towards increased flexibility in P.’s dialectical 


method. 
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most vehement pleasures are being taken into account. What has hap- 
pened to those ‘consistent with health and virtue’? Well may Protarchus 
feel a residual twinge of doubt when Socrates has pronounced the 
inevitable verdict. ‘ Well’, he says cautiously, ‘so it appears at least from 
what has now been said’ ‘(66a9). 


The five possessions (66a—c). We have been told so far that the best life 


contains three elements: intelligence (including knowledge of any kind), 
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solved textual crux.? There is also the old difficulty of the article-plus- 
adjective construction. Are ‘the symmetrical’, ‘the beautiful’ etc., here 
things of a certain character, the character they have, or Platonic 


Forms? The relevant passage may be approximately rendered thus 
(66a5—b3): 


Pleasure is not the first nor yet the second possession. The first is found 
somewhere in the region of measure, what is within measure (16 pétpIOVv) 
and appropriate,3 and everything that must be thougnt to be of this sort..." 
The second is in the region of the duly proportioned (or symmetrical, 
oupetpov) and beautiful, what is complete in itself and adequate to its 
purpose> and everything of that kind. 

It is hard to believe, with some scholars, t of value or 
pre-eminence between these two is intended. In determining it we must, 
I think, limit the fivefold assessment to good things within human life, 
in view of the word ‘possession’ as well as the tenor of the dialogue as a 
whole. This excludes the Forms themselves, though Plato will have in 
mind that goodness for man, inseparable as it is from due measure and 


I xtiua 66a5. Cf. 19c Th THv dvOpwtiveov Ktnydtwv a&piotov, 
2 Bury discusses the problem fully in his APP. B, 164-78, with co pious reference to previous 
views, One adda Rod: I .,,de tt mt. <44. Friedlande wt sen uith antec 
views. One may add Rodier, Etudes 134-7, Jow tt 111, §44, Friedlander, P/. 111, 350 with notes 
ackto rth, PEP 137f. 

o kalpiov, a reminder that we are dealing with human life. Cf. p. 171 above. 
4 There follow the doubtful words, which may mean, if @voiv is retained, that measure etc. 
‘have taken on the nature of the eternal’. The passage is discussed by Gosling, Phil. 137f. 


5 téAcov Kal Ikavév, Cf. 20d, and for the distinction Bury 177. 
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moderation, mirrors that of the cosmos ordered by the divine Mind." 
In spite of Rodier’s criticism, there may be something in Zeller’s sug- 
gestion that the first ‘possession’ represents participation in the Form 
Metron and the second its effects, the elements of moderation and the 
like in human life. But nothing is certain save that the two together 
exalt the primacy of measure, moderation, the right mean, on which 
Plato expatiated at greater length in the Politicus (pp. 169-72 above). 

Third in the list come intelligence and theoretical knowledge, on the 


hy Ekaateta’ lax, al MA THAA410F assume lr aaQ halacury\. fourth neartiral k-noaus 
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le ge and true beliefs; fifth, the pure pleasures enjoyed by the mind 
alone, though some are occasioned by the senses.4 Enigmatic to the last, 
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generation cease the order of your song.’ Does this mean “Do not go 
beyond the fifth’ or ‘End with the sixth’? The former has been main- 
tained,5 nor does Plato say what the sixth would be. Nevertheless the 
Orphic poet did include the sixth,® and the reference is probably to the 
necessary and temperate pleasures which have been admitted to the 
good life on sufferance. 


There follows the coup de grdce and the dialogue ends. Victory in the 
contest for the title tne good’ goes to the mixed life of reason and 


pleasure together, but ‘reason is a thousand times more closely akin to 


it than pleasure’. 


t Cf. Rep. sooc. The words tv 6 travti at 64c9, and év dvOperrois te kal Geois at 65b2, if 
significant at all, will not imply more than this. 

2 Zeller 11.1. 874f., Rodier, Etudes 134-7. There are difficulties, as Z.’s long note shows, 
especially in agreeing with him that though no. 1 is not the Form itself, only in no. 2 do we get 
the ‘projection into reality’ (‘Einbildung in die Wirklichkeit”) of the Form. It is hard to see just 
what P. would have had in mind as a third stage between a Form and its instantiation in the 
world, unless (which I do not advocate) it is something like the ‘tallness in us’ of the Paho., 
interpreted in a somewhat Aristotelian way. (Cf. vol. 1v, 354-6 and Archer-Hind on Jim. 50c.) 

3 vous kal mpdvnois, ppdvnais being, as often, interchangeable with émothun (vol. Iv, 265). 

4 These correspond to the pure pleasures earlier described. There is some doubt about the 
text, on which see Rodier, Etudes 132. On the order of merit Crombie writes with his usual 
illuminating good sense, though confessing himself puzzled as everyone must (ZPD 1, 264f.). 
I have felt some doubt over his point that intelligence would be placed third because responsible 
for the first two. One would expect an aitiov to be prior to its effects. However, 22d may justify 
the supposition that P. had some such notion in his mind. 

5 E.g. by Jowett 11, 535: ‘The fifth [place is assigned] to pure pleasu 

avs “Enough’’’ 
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and further on p. 545. 
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© See Guthrie, OGR 82 with n. 4. 
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The philosophy of the Philebus 
1. The Forms and the sensible world. Plato’s two-world scheme, of 
Being and Becoming, is basically unchanged. This is indisputable, 
though the phraseology of Being may have infiltrated into the purlieus 
of Becoming. (See additional note on p. 232 above.) At 61e1 we have 
the familiar antithesis between ‘the things that come to be and perish’ 


and tose that ‘neither come to be nor perish’, which are the subjects 
of different ki nds of knowledge. We have also met t other | unmistakable 
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is still concerned with these (57e—-58a), and the * leasune of knowledge 
remain highly exclusive, ‘by no means for the pollot, but for the very 


ne cervac al example. thouch at 1<24 
few’ (52b). At 62a Justice serves as a typical exa mpl e, thougn at 1§a 


we have besides the moral and aesthetic Forms those of natural species. 

The eternal realities, however, are not the subject of the dialogue. 
Plato may be repetitious, but not so much so as simply to enlarge once 
again on the metaphysical theories of the Phaedo, Republic, Symposium 
and Phaedrus. They can now be taken for granted. Like the Politicus, 
the Philebus is concerned with life in the body, and how to live it as 
well and happily as possible. ‘The good’ in several places may recall 


what we have learned of the Form of the Good, but I think this would 
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“The good’ is the goodness in human life, which, life being a mixture, 
consists not in the actual ingredients but i in the correctness of the 
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Theology: microcosm and macrocosm.* As diairesis has been said to 
overshadow the nominal theme of the Sophist, so theology, the concept 


t It has been objected that a mixture compounded strictly to rule could as well be a poison 
as a healthy drink. Plato could with consistency reply that it did indeed owe to its proportions 
the achievement of its te/os and so was a good poison. Whether or not it ought to be administered 
to an insect-pest or a person, or neither, is a question which does not concern the dispenser. In 
the same way a captain does his job well if he brings his ship and passengers safe to land. For a 
particular passenger drowning might have been better, if a worse fate awaits him at his destination, 
but that is not the captain’s business. (See Gorg. 511 e-12a.) This is not inconsistent with disap- 
proval of Gorgias’s contention that a teacher of rhetoric i is not responsible for the use of it made 
by his pupils (26. 457b). Arts concerned with material production, health or safety are subordinate 
and morally neutral. It is in their use by a higher art that good or evil enters in; and rhetoric 
is an art (or pseudo-art) with a moral influence as strong as that of the statesmanship which it 
mimics. 

* Something has been said about this already, on pp. 203, 213-16. 
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of a divine Mind penetrating the universe and all things in it, is basic to 
the Philebus. Only on that basis can Plato’s theory of the place of 
pleasure in the good life be justified. Mind is the fourth kind of being, 
the cause of the combination of Limit with the Unlimited which ensures 
that the cosmos shall exhibit the supreme merits of order, right measure 
and proportion (30a-c). It is of course an extra-cosmic God, yet there 
is no real problem in reconciling this with the statement that the cause is 
something within the mixture (22d1, 64c5), for the cosmos itself is 
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(as the P Pythagoreans said) of the divine Mind, timebound and restricted 
by association with the body. (As the T Timaeus teaches, the Creator i is 
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far as the irrational force of Necessity, or brute matter, allows.) Con- 
sidered as possessions of mankind, mind and thought may be given 
only third place because the first two are concerned with the divine 
gift of due measure, proportion, the right mean which he shares with the 
cosmos, But universally speaking primacy belongs to Mind or Reason 
in its purity, ‘King of heaven and earth’, giver of beauty, symmetry 
and truth which are the marks of goodness. For full understanding, the 
Philebus must be read in the light of its sister-dialogue the Timaeus, 


which Plato may well have written first. The same applies to the 
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Politicus, where the nature and importance of metron and ‘the metrion 
are more fully and clearly explained, though without the theological 
overtones. ( See pp. 169-73 above.) 

Conclusion. To be subjective in my turn, if Plato ever wrote a ‘weary’ 
dialogue (p. 164) it is not the Poditicus but the PAilebus. This is not the 
fault of its main subject, the central importance of which he rightly 
emphasizes in the Laws. Human nature involves above all things 
pleasures, pains and desires. Every mortal animal is so to speak hung 
up on them and kept dangling like a puppet.’ “When men consider 
legislation, practically the whole enquiry concerns pleasures and pains, 
in both communities and private individuals. ”? What tries the reader is 
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singles out as the mark of real knowledge. Outstanding is his unqualified 


t Laws 732e and 636d. For the language of 732e cf. what is said of the 14&@n at 644e. 
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use of the word ‘pleasure’ to mean sometimes all that he most disliked 
in the popular notion of pleasure, and sometimes what Philebus and his 
like do not admit to be pleasures at all. He is at pains to show that the 
only pleasure worth having is the pleasure attendant on mental exercise 
—neither, that is, what others call pleasure nor he himself in other parts 
of the dialogue, both before and after his demonstration that they are 
falsely called pleasures. He admits ‘necessary’ pleasures to the good life, 

which can only be the pleasures of moderate eating and drinking and of 
in marriage, on which the preservation of individual and race 
depends. (Cf. 35e.) But one feels he would have been happier if these 
ends could have been achieved without pleasure. Eating, drinking and 
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pleasures which cannot be admitted at all.’ More zenerally, much of the 
dialogue repeats obscurely what has been more fully and clearly 
explained elsewhere. 

The whole question at issue is really settled from the beginning. It is 
a statement of belief rather than a genuine argument. Socrates makes 
a series of dogmatic pronouncements which go unchallenged and which, 
once granted, make the victory of philosophy over pleasure a foregone 
conclusion. For a defender of hedonism it is absurd that Protarchus 


should agree to them as he does (with the temporary exception of the 
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existence of false pleasures). This, I surmise, is why the hard-line 
hedonist Philebus had to be replaced by a pliable youth who only 


thought he was a hedonist. In the Protagoras Socrates himself demon- 
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indeed essential to it; but not here. The whole argument is based on 
premises both intellectual and moral which a Callicles or Philebus would 
deny. Perhaps this is a reason for its obscurity: it is not genuine 
argument but a facade for dogma. 

Another reason may be that it is a compromise. Plato retains his 
conviction that the philosophic life is the best, but knows that very few 
can practise it at all, and those not all the time. He is in the ambiguous 
position so strikingly brought out by Aristotle, who shared it. Perfect 


rr ch. 
avwwl 7); 
1 Cf. Laws 782e-83a: The appetites for food, drink and sex are all distempers (voojyata), 


to be held in check by fear, laws and sound reasoning, together with the moderating influence of 
the arts. 
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Philebus 
lie in intellectual activity, but to spend a whole life in it would be 
superhuman. A man will live it not gua human being but in so far as he 
has in him something divine. In the very next sentence we are exhorted 
not, as the poets recommend, “being mortal to think mortal thoughts’, 
but to aim at immortality as far as we can and live according to the best 
in us, which would even seem to de each one of us. The dilemma is 
patent. In the same breath Aristotle can speak of the life of reason as too 
high for men and exhort us to pursue it as really and truly our own. 


Man’s position in the world is unique, because like no other creature he 
houses reason, which is divine, in a mortal body. All Plato’s inclinations 


were towards cultivation of the divine part, and a when as in these later 
dea ta erm ed fo allow full weicht the n 
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incarnate state, the resulting tension led to an unevenness, and even 
downright inconsistency, disturbing to a reader but rendered more 
comprehensible by Aristotle’s prosaic assessment of their common 
position.’ 
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rest stat tis at Zz le 
is practically a quotation of 90c2-3, Kes” ‘boy 5’ av ueraoyely avOpwrivn guce d&bavacias 
évSéyetar. In Phaedo the word ‘man’ (&v@pwrros) is reserved for the compound of body and soul 
(956, 76c11), but in Alc. [ we have * wuxh Eotiv &vOpwrros (130¢). 
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TIMAEUS AND CRITIAS 


It must be admitted that few books created so much intellectual evil as 
the Zimaeus; the only one which created a greater perversion of thought 
in the Christian world was the revelation of St. John the Divine. 

G. Sarton 


Our illustrator of the atomic model [in a school text-book of physics] 
would have done well to make a careful study of Plato before producing 
his particular illustration. W. Heisenberg 


The influence of the Timaeus down to the Renaissance was enormous, 
, it , d 


unabated if from dif ent motives 
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the present day. C One of its most perceptive commentators, rh. H. 
Martin, called it ‘the most quoted and least understood’ of Plato’s 
dialogues. Plato’s younger contemporaries were already disputing its 
meaning. Aristotle cites it more often than any other dialogue, and 
thought it worth while to write an epitome. Whatever he may have 
known of any ‘unwritten doctrines’, he took the Timaeus as a serious 
exposition of Plato’s own philosophy and science. The first commentary 
was written by Crantor, a pupil of Xenocrates, about the end of the 
fourth century B.c., and the Hellenistic and Roman periods saw contri- 
butions by Stoics like Posidonius and Panaetius, Cicero (who translated 
it), Plutarch (in his On the Generation of Soul in the Timaeus and 


Platonic Questions) and others. The Christian world received a portion 
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through which alone it was known until the twelfth. Klibansky’s com- 
ment might surprise some critics of Plato, that in an age marked by an 
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ellenic appreciation of the rational beauty of the universe’. For that 
reason the Timaeus deeply influenced the philosophers of the Renais- 
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1 The date of Chalcidius is controversial, but Waszink, the editor of his Timaeus, thinks he 
wrote it a little after 400. 
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sance. Later, as scientists increasingly followed Bacon’s advice to 
detach physical science from final causes, talk of which, ‘like barnacles 
ona boat, holds up the voyage of science’, its study was left increasingly 
in the hands of historians and scholars. Most recently however, in spite 
of its lack of experimental method, its geometrical theory of the world 
has come into its own again as evidence of a brilliant natural insight into 
the structure of matter. Whitehead had already written in 1929 that 

‘Newton would have been surprised at the modern theory and the 


i J 


dissolution of the quanta into vibrations: Plato would have expected it’, 
when authorities like Jeans and Singer were still describing the influence 
of the Timaeus as a scientific disaster and a degradation of knowledge. 
Now we have Popper’s claim that the geometrical theory of the world’s 


structure, which makes its first appearance in Plato, has been the basis 
of modern cosmology from Copernicus and Kepler through Newton 
to Einstein, and Heisenberg’s opinion that the tendency of modern 
physics brings it closer to the Timaeus than to Democritus. Yet 
Democritus had for long been hailed as the true precursor of scientific 
atomism, partly perhaps because, as Bacon said in his praise, he 
assigned the causes of things to material necessity sine intermixtione 
causarum finalium.' 


However, our present task is not to consider later developments, but 
(to quote Rivaud) ‘de nous mettre en présence du texte méme et de 


So after a few remarks on date and nersonaliti 
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we shall start by considering | the general purpose and framewor 
Timaeus—Critias ensemble. 
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1 Rivaud has a brief summary of the influence of Tim. on pp. 3-5 of his introduction. For the 
Middle Ages see Klibansky, Continuity 28f. (quoted by H. D. P. Lee, Zim. 23f.). Aristotle’s 


epitome is mentioned by Simpl. Cael. 379.1 Hebb. +5 xegesis by Procl. Tim. 1.76.1 
ero 
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Diehl. For Cicero’s translation, of which fragm 
Timaeus (1965) and R. Giornini, ‘ Osservaz. sul testo del Zimeo ciceroniano’ in Riv. di Cult. 
Class. e Med. 1969. Bacon’s De augm. sc. bk 3 ch. 4 (Spedding, Ellis ed., 1, 568-70), quoted here 
in translation, is a powerful indictment of the introduction of final causes into physics. For reff. 
to modern scientific opinion see Friedlander, P/. 1, 264 ff. with notes. Add Sarton in Jsis, 1952, 573 
Heisenberg, PAysicist’s Conception of Nature 6of. and ‘P.’s Vorstellungen von den kleinsten 
Bausteinen der Materie und die Eljementarteilchen der modernen Physik’ in /m Umkreis der Kunst 


serve ed see F, Pini, M.7. Ciceronis 
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CF Festschr. Pretorius); Singer, IHOrt Hist. of WC. £aéas (1959), 49; i VPP, Cony. and Ref. 88 n ile 45; 
89-93. But Democritus had a stout defender in Schrodinger. See his little book Nature and the 
Greeks (1954), esp. p. 82: ‘Democritus was intensely interested in geometry, not as a mere 
enthusiast like Plato; he was a geometer of distinction.’ 
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Date. It should perhaps be said first that Morton and Winspear claim to 
have established, by stylometric tests with a computer, that the first 
300 sentences of the Timaeus are by Speusippus, not Plato.' 

Until 1953, the Timaeus and its sequel the Critias were universally 
believed to be, with the possible exception of the Philebus, the latest of 
Plato’s works except the Laws. In that year G. E. L. Owen published 
his now famous article designed to show that on the contrary it be- 
longed to the middle group of Republic and Phaedo and preceded the 
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ment and a re-assessment of the philosophical basis of the critical 
dialogues (including the Philebus), which in Owen’s judgement ‘gain 
in philosophical power and interest when they are read as following and 
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not paving the way for the Timaeus’ (SPM 313). So read, they can be 
interpreted as teaching a more sophisticated metaphysic based on 
renunciation of the doctrine of paradigmatic Forms and the opposition 
between Being and Becoming. Since I have tried to show at several 


points that these doctrines still make their appearance in Theaetetus, 
Sophist. Politicus and Philebus 5! naturally find this view difficult to 
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accept, but Owen’s arguments must be read for themselves before 
anyone decides which course will lead him to the true mind of Plato. 


wen, ‘The I 1 Plato’s Dialogues’, CQ 1953, repr. in SPM 313-38. 
(Before Owen w wrote, the arguments i in favour of the late date were summarized in Rivaud’s 
edition, pp. 21-3.) The first notes of misgiving were sounded by Vlastos in 1954 (see now 
SPM 245 n. 3 and 247 n. 4) and by Field in a communication to the Classical Association 
(Proceedings, 1954, 52). Cherniss published a long rebuttal in 4/P 1957, supported by another 
in JHS 1957 (1). See also Skemp, P.’s Statesman 237-9, A. and P. in Mid-Fourth Cent. 201f,, 
TMPLD 68, de Vogel, Philosophia Pt 1 (1964), 190 n. 2 and 237f. and Cherry in Apeiron 1967. 

Among brief or occasional criticisms that I have seen are D. Tarrant, CQ 1955, 224; Runciman, 
SPM 152 (1960); Reiche, Empedocles’ Mixture 87{.; Herter, Rh. Mus. 1957, 347 n. 66 and 
Palingenesia \v (1969), 117 n. 35; M. A. Stewart, PQ 1971, 172. 

In favour of Owen’s re-dating have been Ryle, P.’s P., ch. 7 and elsewhere, and Ency. Phil. 
v1, 320; T. M. Robinson in 4/P 1967, p. 57 n. 1 and cf. Anton and Kustas, Essays, where on 
P- 353 n. 31 he mentions (with full reff.) John Gould, D. W. Hamlyn, D. A. Rees and C. Strang 
as also accepting it. 

On the computer-based stylometric results of Cox and Brandwood (/. of R. Statist. Soc. 1959, 
195-200) see Robinson (last ref.) and for a different estimate Stewart, /.c. 
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Timaeus and Critias 


About the relation of the Timaeus to the Philebus one cannot be 
positive. I have been strongly tempted to put it earlier on the ground 
that doctrines elaborated at length in the Timaeus are briefly assumed in 
the £hilebus, giving Ryle very good reason for saying that it “echoes” 
the Timaeus. But for one who still inclines to the traditional date of the 
latter, there seems no possible reason why Plato should have broken 
off his grand trilogy (p. 246 below) to write a dialogue like the Philebus. 
That he should have abandoned it for the Zaws, as a better treatment of 
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standable, but for the Philebus—no. 


Characters. Besides Socrates these are Timaeus, Critias and Hermo- 
crates. The main part of the wosk is a continuous lecture by Timaeus, 
of whom we have no authentic information other than what is given in 
the dialogue, namely that he is a prominent citizen of Locri who com- 
bines statesmanship with philosophy and is especially well versed in 


astronomv and cosmologv (20a 27a) He mav or mav not he a 
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historical figure (cf. Martin, Timée 1, 50), but at any rate his Italian 
origin implies that his philosophical affiliations are with the West. 
Hints of the age of Critias make it appear that he is not the oligarch and 
second cousin of Plato, but his grandfather. Hermocrates is identifiable 
with the Syracusan general, highly praised by Thucydides, who foresaw 
and then defeated the Athenian aggression against Sicily. He was the 


father-in-law of Dionysius IT. 


Socrates opens the Timaeus by repeating the main heads of a talk which 
he had given the day before to the three now present and one other, on 
the best form of political association. This recalls many of the political 
and social provisions of the Republic. At his request, the others are now 
to bring the planned city to life and show it in action, and especially in 
the conduct of war and international relations generally. As experienced 


1 For further details of all these see Cornford, PC 1- 3. Popper cites ‘Plato’s eulogy of an 
enemy of Athens like Hermocrates’ as part-evidence of his hostility to contemporary ‘Athens 
(OS 1, 311). Similarly Rivaud, Jim. 15. On Critias I have given what is now the general opinion, 
instanced by (besides Cornford) Taylor, Comm. 24; but Vidal-Naquet thought it unnecessary to 
insist on such chronological niceties in Plato (REG 1964, 420 n. 3). 

* There is no hint of the identity of this unnamed person, said to have been taken ill, nor of 


P.’s motive in mentioning him. 
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politicians they are better fitted for this than a theorizer like himself. 
They then unfold their plan. Critias will tell the story, preserved in 
Egyptian tradition, of the defeat of the aggressive power of Atlantis by 
Athenians of 9,000 years ago, whose institutions, by a providential 
coincidence, closely resembled those of the state imagined by Socrates. 
He will take this Athens of a bygone heroic age to have actually been 
that ideal state, thus illustrating its successful conduct of a war, and the 


others will follow him in a programme designed to satisfy Socrates to 
the full 
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The self-criticism of Socrates as an impractical theorist is striking. 
For the Socrates of the Republic it was not important that his model 
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deigma) to guide men’s footsteps towards justice and the right (472d- 
73b). But now he wants to know how it would fare in the rough and 
tumble of clashes with other states. This, surely, is the purpose of the 
opening reminder of some of the Republic’s measures. Plato is telling us 
explicitly that in the years since he wrote it his interests have veered 
from an idealistic view of society towards practical policy, as the 
Politicus has already shown." Another lesson of the introduction is that 
Plato’s talent for casting his ideas in dramatic form, the creative imagina- 


tion that nuts him 1 in the front rank of poets and story-tellers AS well as 
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philosophers, is undiminished. The portrayal of Atlantis, when it comes, 
is so vivid that many scholars and geographers have supposed that it 


really existed. Most of it comes, however, not in the 7imaeus but in the 
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' For the Pol. see pp. 171, 184, 187 above. Dramatically, P. differentiates S.’s exposition 
from the Rep. itself by making the narration take place on the day before the Panathenaea instead 
of the day after the Bendideia (katéBnv yx6ts .. .). The additional point raised by Rivaud (p. 3), 
Ryle (P.’s P. 230) and others, that the characters of Tim. are not those of Rep., is strictly speaking 
irrelevant. However unrealistically, the Rep. is in form a continuous narrative by S. of his 
conversation in the house of Cephalus on the previous evening, and nothing is said of the audience 
to whom he is relating it. Of course, against the strange view of Tim. as a ‘continuation’ of Rep., 
Raeder’s objection on grounds of form is sound enough (P.’s PA, Entw. 195), and to regard the 
characters in Tim. as the silent auditors of Rep., though logically possible, is implausible. ‘The 
passage has led to some curious theories, e.g. Rohde’s invention (Psyche 477f.) of an earlier, 
incomplete edition of Rep., because only some of its tenets are mentioned and Timaeus 
agrees that S. has recalled in summary (év Kepadaiois) the whole of ‘yesterday’s’ speech— 
surely a minimal dramatic licence. The fact remains that he does list unmistakable excerpts 
from Kep., and the motive for this I have suggested in the text. Only a few reminders were 
necessary. 
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dialogue but to the Critias, or rather to the whole trilogy’ which Plato 
planned but for some reason abandoned after writing a small part of the 
Critias, so that we can never see it in its true proportions. 

It is essential to see the Timaeus in this perspective. Plato has not 
abandoned human affairs for cosmogony and natural science. His pur- 
pose is to place man in his setting in the world and draw out the implica- 
tions for human life and aims. The theme to be elaborated in detail is 
that taken for granted in the Philebus and already hinted at in the 
Republic, namely 


cosm. ‘Familiarity with the divine and orderly makes the 
divine and orderly so far asa man may be ’ (Rep. 500c). Int 
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pute them rightly according to nature, we may reproduce the steadfast 
revolutions of the universe and reduce to settled order the wandering 
motions in ourselves.’ For Plato this is now the essential prelude to his 
new vision of the good society in action. Similarly in the Laws (bk 10), 
which appears to have replaced the rest of the trilogy, a conviction that 
the universe is rationally and divinely governed is the prerequisite for a 
moral human life. In the Phaedo Socrates abandoned natural philosophy 
altogether because its exponents asked only how, not why, things hap- 


pened This was true of the real Socrates. and at that time Plato fol- 
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lowed his lead.? In the Philebus he says (§8c—59c) that most arts are 
concerned only with beliefs (doxaz). Even the students of nature confine 


emselves to to this world how 1 it came to be and what goes on in it: but 
1 
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all this has nothing to do with what is real and unchanging, nor can its 
study by itself lead to knowledge of the truth. This contrast between 
changeless reality and changing phenomena, knowledge and belief, is 
the starting-point of Timaeus’s discourse. Now however Plato has 
decided that it will not do simply to point out the physicists’ error and 


t That a third dialogue Hermocrates was planned is clear not only from the promise of Critias 
at 27d that all will take part, dividing the work between them, but from Cr. 108a: ‘when it is 
H.’s turn to speak’. What it was to contain we are not told, but Cornford’s guess is plausible 
(PC 7f.). Critias’s story ends with one of those natural catastrophes mentioned in Pol. (270c—d) 
and here at 22 c—-d—in this case earthquake and flood—after which civilization has to start again 
from the rude beginnings of a few illiterate survivors in the hills. Just such an extinction and 
rebirth of culture are described in Laws 3 and 4, which may reasonably be supposed to replace 
what H. would have said when he took up the tale from Critias. 

* For S.’s own attitude to natural philosophy see vol. 111, 421-5, and for his belief that the 
w orld is divinely governed, 74. 442. 
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leave the subject. He must challenge them on their own ground by 
constructing his own De rerum natura, which on the level of physical 
causes will incorporate much earlier work but will relegate them to their 
proper place as secondary, necessary indeed but only auxiliary to the 
creation of a rational order modelled on the changeless Forms. Only in 
the light of the final cause can the physis of things be really understood. 
Like Anaxagoras, Plato starts from the axiom ‘All things were in con- 
fusion, then Mind came and set them in order’, but unlike Anaxagoras 
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conclusions about the physical universe must depend. It It has been said 
that ‘The basic question of philosophy is the question c oncerning the 
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ionship between t 
which came first.” The Zimaeus is Plato’s full and definitive answer to 
that question, and this must never be forgotten when we turn to the 
self-confessed obscurities and difficulties of his detailed account of the 
physical world. 

One further point. In trying to interpret his thought, I shall not feel 
bound to follow the order of Timaeus’s exposition. Plato has retained 
one feature of his conversational manner: even in a continuous account 


he still aims at the effect of an unrehearsed talk. Themes intertwine, one 


beine pursued until Timaeus remembers something that he ought to 
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have said earlier and goes back on his tracks to pick it up. (See Appen- 


dix, pp. 391f.) 


Atlantis (Tim. 20d-25 d, Cr. 108e—21C) 
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Few commentators spend much time on the marvellous story of 
Atlantis, and a general historian must certainly resist the temptation to 
do so. A bibliography of 1926 listed 1,700 items on the subject, and 
it would need little research to add another 50 or more.? There are 
those who believe, with Martin (p. 332), that ‘elle appartient a un autre 
monde, qui n’est pas dans la domaine de !’espace, mais dans celui de la 
pensée’, and those who fight hard to give it a terrestrial locality. It 
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2 No attempt at a bibliography will be made here. Martin (Etudes 1, 257-332) deals compre 
hensively with the literature up to 1840. See also Rivaud’s ed., 27-32. James Bramwell’s Lost 
Atlantis (1937) gives a highly readable accounts of facts, theories and fancies from Crantor to the 


present century. 
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has been sought from the Arctic Ocean to North Africa, from America 
to Ceylon. Interest in its historical existence has now been given fresh 
stimulus by the discovery of Minoan remains on the volcanic islands of 
Santorin (Thera and Therasia), destroyed about 1500 B.c. by an enor- 
mous eruption. According to Plato Atlantis was swallowed by earth- 
quake and floods in a single day and night, and the Greek seismologist 
Galanopoulos believes that the metropolis of Atlantis was on Thera it- 
self. Others, notably J. V. Luce, identify it with Minoan Crete, which cer- 
suffered severely fr 

true that if the Atlantis story reflects a historical disaster, Thera orovides 
the only known example on a sufficient scale to be taken seriously. 
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which he ascribes to Solon, who learned it from Egyptian priests and 
told it to his contemporary Critias, who at the age of ninety repeated it 
in the presence of his grandson the narrator in Timaeus and Critias, who 
was then about ten (21a). Now Plato tells us two things: (1) Atlantis 
was a huge island, or rather continent, lying in the Atlantic Ocean just 
outside} the Straits of Gibraltar. That a submerged land in such a 
situation is a geographical impossibility has been made a reason for 
finding it elsewhere, but is of course irrelevant if one regards the whole 
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place 9,000 years before Solon heard of it (Zim. 23e, Cr. 108e). On the 
Santorin theory it should be about 900. Galanopoulos has attributed 


this to a mistranslat bv Solon of the not very similar Egyptia 
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symbols for 1,000 and 10055 but the mistake would have been the 
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1 The theory that Atlantis is a memory of the Minoan civilization goes back to K. T. Frost 
in JHS 1913. See now A. G. Galanopoulos and E. Bacon, Atlantis, the Truth behind the Legend 
(1969), and J. V. Luce, The End of Atlantis: New Light on an Old Legend (1969). 

7 It is true, and I have not seen it mentioned, that Plutarch in his life of Solon (ch. 31) says 
that he left the writing of the story unfinished ‘not, as Plato says (21), through other preoccupa- 
tions but rather through old age’. This might suggest a second source, but in context sounds 
more like a personal surmise on the part of Plutarch’s own authority. 

3 ‘Before the entrance’ (11p0 ToU oTépaTas 24a) I take to mean that it was at no great distance, 
but the volcanic Azores have a better geographical claim to be the remains of Atlantis than any 
spot within the Mediterranean. They were first proposed in 1787 (Bramwell 137). 

4 As to the name, Herodotus called the sea beyond the Pillars of Heracles ’AtAavtis (1.202). 
Plato (24c) calls it TO "AtTAavtikov TéAayos. The Pillars were known also as tépyoves "AtAavtixol 
(Eur. Hipp. 3). All these names were presumably taken from the dpos 14 otvoua “AtAas, the 
dwellers around which are called “AtAavtes (Hdt. 4.184). 

> Besides G.’s book, cf. The Times for 13 Feb. 1962: ‘Professor Galanopoulos told your 
correspondent: ‘Solon, in translating Egyptian texts, systematically mistook the symbol for 
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Egyptians’ own. Solon did not try to decipher hieroglyphics: he was 
told the story by the priests (23d ff.). A mere 900 years would also be a 
sad anti-climax immediately after the impressive testimony to the 
extreme, antediluvian antiquity of Egyptian temple records (22b—23)). 
Moreover at 111a Critias says that many great floods have occurred in 
the 9,000 years since the time of which he is speaking. 

But the most persuasive case for identifying Atlantis with Minoan 


Crete was presented after Galanopoulos and Luce by the Cretan 
archaanlagic aehalac Plato nn eh nf hie b 
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Undue i importance, he says, has been given to the fact that Plato lace 


it beyond the Straits of Gibraltar ovnereas I am inclined to think that 
this fact has heen ton much ionored). ‘Ac ordi no to the earli 
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graphic conceptions’ it was in the centre of the Mediterranean that 
Atlas supported the vault of heaven. Unfortunately he gives no re- 
ferences for this, and I have failed to find any hard evidence. In RE 1, 
2127, Wernicke certainly demonstrated that the earliest associations of 
Atlas the Titan were with Arcadia, and adds ‘And so [or ‘therefore’, 
also] in Arcadia he supports the sky.’ It follows that this belief will have 
been held by the pre-Greek dwellers in Arcadia. ‘How natural it was 
for them .. .’, he exclaims, and adds that they equated Atlas with the 


sky-god. Wernicke’ s article shows sign s of the mvthological theories 
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of its time (1896), not all of which are acceptable today, and in classical 
times Atlas’ s task was certainly associated with the North African 


mountain. However that may be, the strength of Platon’s case does not 
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description of Atlantis and the physical equipment, layout and institu- 
tions of Minoan cities as elucidated by excavation are both fascinating 
and impressive. Here, I should say, lies the strongest argument that 
besides Plato’s own fantasy, old memories of the Minoan empire, 
perhaps preserved in Egypt as he says, have gone to build up his picture 
of Atlantis. 

Though Bacon in his New Atlantis depicted the islanders as bellicose 
and imperialistic, and Ruskin told the tale of its destruction to the 
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‘too’ for that of ‘1000 (Would P. perhaps have replied in words like those he uses about 
Egyptian art in the Laws (656e), ovx dos Etros eltretv pUplooTov GAA’ SvTws?) 
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has inspired generations of writers as an ideal, another Eden, Isles of the 
Blest, Paradise or Utopia. This is curious, because in Plato’s story the 
Atlanteans are the imperialist villains, the Athenians the heroes who by 
‘going it alone’ and repulsing them saved their fellow-Greeks and all 
the Mediterranean peoples from enslavement. Their success was due to 
the invincible spirit of unity resulting from an education and institu- 
tions miraculously like those of the “best society’ described by Socrates 
on the previous day. The Atlanteans on the other hand, though once 


virtuous, had degenerated into a covetous and power-seeking lot, ripe 
for divine judgement. Reading the last extant words of the Critias 
SS 
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does not need much | imagination to see in them Plato’ 
f 


Whether or not Plato’s tale of Solon is all imaginary, or dimly 
reflects a folk-memory of some past event or distant land, Atlantis has 
taken on a life of its own of which neither time nor scepticism can rob 
it. Perhaps John Masefield had the last word: 


The Atlanteans have not died; 
Immortal things still give us dream. 
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When Protagoras says ‘I shall tell you no longer a mythos but a logos’ 
(Prot. 324d), his meaning is clear. So far he has cast his view of human 
nature into the form of a fictional narrative: the rest he will impart as a 
straightforward statement of fact. Each conveys truth in its own way. 
In the Timaeus Plato does not even distinguish them. Timaeus calls his 
discourse a mythos or a Jogos indifferently, though more often the latter,” 
and regularly with the epithet ‘probable’ or ‘likely’ (ezkds). The first 
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serious philosophy or science. In the nature of the case, the text cannot 
decide this for us, and opinions are inevitably coloured by the indi- 


t The chief thesis of Vidal-Naquet’s interesting and thought-provoking article in REG 1964 
Pa PS wre A ehaee’? rovat attain *.t 2 af A elantesa Sra Af Ase FF Ae aft haecal f A «L rat 2 T=) an-l A slawnse Pe eB AeA Ae & bw 
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sides of the same city. Primitive : amens is the Athens of the land, of Athena and the olive, 


a See Vlastos’ $ figures and reff. in SPM, 382 with notes. Note that at 6b he claims to o speak 
KaTa& tov dp8dv Adyov Kal katd Tov elkoTa. 
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vidual’s impression of Plato as a whole, which in its turn will almost 
certainly be influenced by his own outlook on the world.' I claim no 
exemption for what I shall say in subsequent sections, but the text must 
have first consideration. 

Introducing his theme, Timaeus says (29c—d) that one cannot hope 
to give a completely consistent and precise account of such subjects as 
gods and the origin of the universe, but must be content with a probable 
mythos. At 48d he speaks of ‘maintaining what we said at first, the 
force of a probable Jocos’. and at ac of ‘holding fast to what 
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probable’. By contrast, the poets have spoken of the gods ‘without 
probable and necessary demonstrations’,? and our trust in them can 
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not going to be followed here. At 59c, after speaking of the composition 
of metals (hardly a mythological theme, as Vlastos remarked), he calls 
this sort of analysis ‘pursuing the method of probable mythoi’, and 
adds: ‘ When a man for relaxation puts aside /ogo: about what exists for 
ever and gets an innocent pleasure from the probable Jogo: of becoming, 
he will add a reasonable and sagacious recreation# to his life.’ Here is the 
clue to an assessment of the ‘probable Jogos’. Only of being can there 


be certain knowledge: of the natural world. as a world of becoming, we 
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can only have belief. This is the basic distinction which Timaeus laid 
cown at the beginning (27d). But even beliefs can be ‘firm and true’ 

7b), though perhaps we cannot be sure of it. ‘That what has bee 
"id about the soul is the tru Nn, we could only assert 1 
it; but that it is probable we must venture to say now, and the more so 


as investigation proceeds’ (72d). 
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1 Cf, Taran’s remarks at the conclusion of his article on ‘The Creation Myth in P.’s Zim.’ 
(Anton and Kustas, Essays 392). The point ‘cannot be settled by discussion, for what is in 
question is how one reads Plato, how one conceives Plato’s role as a writer and as a thinker’; 
but the issues ‘can be discussed and can at least be clarified by the use of argument’. 

2 4oe. Contrast 53d: the geometrical structure of the elementary particles is given kat& Tov 
yet” d&vecyxns elkota Adyov. Contexts like this tell strongly against Howald’s assimilation of elxds 
in Zim. to the rhetorical elk6s condemned by P. in other dialogues (Hermes 1922, 70f.). 

3 The difference is one of subject: cosmic and astral beings, or the denizens of Olympus. The 
passage is generally taken to be wholly ironical, but cf. Guthrie, OGR 240f. 

4 Paidia. On this word cf. vol. 1v, 61. At 69a (see next page) this same study of nature has 
become the indispensable preliminary to the knowledge of divine causes which is the primary 
objective. Nor should we overlook the fact that the manuscripts are divided between toidi& and 
troudeia. See Burnet’s app. cr. 
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The progress of Plato’s thought is subtle. He has abandoned nothing 
of his conception of reality as incorporeal and supra-sensible, or of 
divine purpose as the ultimate cause of everything being as it is; yet his 
present view of science as advancing indefinitely through investigation 
of phenomena without ever reaching unquestionable truth has more in 
common with the twentieth-century than the Aristotelian conception 
of its progress. In the Phaedo, though the senses could stimulate the 
mind to search for the Forms, the instability of the world of change 
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study that we can hope to attain the knowledge of divine and changeless 
reality, because even the divine Craftsman, in making the world as 
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Therefore we must distinguish two types of cause, one necessary, the other 
divine. Divine causes we must ever be seeking in order to secure a life as 
blessed as our nature admits, and the necessary for the sake of the divine, 
reckoning that without them we can never apprehend in isolation those other 
things on which our mind is set, nor receive nor in any way have part in 
them. (68 e—Gga) 

The reasons why only a likely account of the natural world is pos- 
sible are twofold, objective or ontological, and subjective. (r) An 


explanation must be conformable to its subject. The world i is only a 


changing /ikeness (etkon) of an unchanging model ( paradeigma), there- 
fore its descri ption can only be provisional and 
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can transcend the limitations of human nature. (See 29 b-d.) 
The upshot is that Plato intends his account of the natural world to 
be as accurate as possible within the limits imposed by the subject- 
matter and man’s powers of understanding.’ Much of the contents bears 
this out. The human physiology and pathology, for instance, reflect the 
latest opinions of the Sicilian medical school. Yet this does not settle 
every question. What of the liver as literally a mirror of the mind (made 
‘solid, smooth and bright’ for the purpose), with the function of induc- 
t Note that in introducing the geometrical structure of matter Timaeus emphasizes that his 


logos is intended for experts. It is unfamiliar, he says, ‘but since you are versed in the branches of 
learning which I must employ to demonstrate my thesis, you will follow me’ (53°). 
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ing prophetic dreams (71 a—d)? What of the mixing-bowl in which God 
blends the ingredients of the souls of the world and of men (41d)? 
Plato believed in transmigration, but did he believe that at first only men 
were created, and women originated from inferior males at a second 
birth? Hardly, yet this statement is accompanied by a solemnly scientific 
account of the physiology of sexual reproduction. On a higher level, 
some regard the Creator himself as mythical, identifying him with his 
model or the World-Soul—which according to the “probable account’ 
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mythical, and what exactly ‘mythical’ means, will never be settled now 


by argument, if indeed Plato could have settled it himself. Jowett 
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Aristotle and Xenocrates, differed over whether the temporal creation 
of the world was intended to be taken literally. 
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As Plato presents it, his cosmogony demands three, or perhaps four, 
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ultimates: the Maker, his eternal Model, and the unformed material on 
which he worked, and which was pervaded by a restless, irrational 


motion from no other cause than necessity or chance (Ananké). Let us 
taka tnaca mna he, Ana 
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The Maker. In the Republic Plato calls the maker of the heavenly bodies 
their demiourgos, and this word is used several times in the Timaeu 
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Consequently he is now usually known as the Demiurge, though Plato 
more frequently calls him God (that is, usually zheos with the definite 
article, to distinguish him from the many derivative gods), and also 
Father and begetter.* In the latter metaphor his raw material is com- 
pared to a mother, according to the usual Greek beliefs about parentage. 


1 Dialogues, vol. 111, 698: ‘ We cannot tell (nor could Plato himself have told) where the figure 
or myth ends and the philosophical truth begins.’ Not surprisingly when Plato, like his Protago- 
ras, used myth to convey philosophical truth. 

* Rep. 5304, and cf. 507¢, Soph. 265, Pol. 270; 5nuiovpyés in Tim. 41a, 42e, 68e, 69c (and 
verb 5nuioupyeiv 37¢); with wathp at 41a, 6 Té65e TO THY yevvioas 41a, TroinThs Kal TatHp 28c 
(cf. Phil. 27a: Td Troiowpevov and TO ytyvduevov differ only in name), 6 yevvioas tratip 37C¢. 
6 Oeds is the most frequent title (30a, b, d, 31b, 32b, 34a, 55, 56c, 69b, 73b). It is going too 
far to say with Cherniss (4CPA 608) that sing. and pl. are used ‘ practically without discrimina- 
tion’. 
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However, the choice of Demiurge, meaning craftsman or technician, is 
sound. The spirit of Socrates still lives, with his endless talk of ‘shoe- 
makers, carpenters and smiths’, and the word reminds us that a crafts- 
man works in a given material and to a pattern or form, either before 
his eyes or reflected in his mind.' Similarly the Maker of this world is 
not omnipotent, but does the best he can with an already existing stuff, 
and creates the physical cosmos after the model of the eternal Realities. 
The metaphysic of the Timaeus is not monistic in the sense that One 

ing i and all else derived from Him. In the PAzlebus we have 
seen it put plainly and succinctly (23 c—d): for anything in this world to 
rst be, as its constituents (27a11), an Unlimited 
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imposed on it, and besides these a Cause to effect their union. (Cf. 30c.) 
The Cause does not create these two, but only blends them to make the 
concrete object. This supreme Cause in the Philebus is Reason, more 
fully personified in the Zimaeus, where among the Demiurge’s many 
titles is “Best of causes’. 

It is the lesson of the Gorgias all over again (503 e-504b): 


) 


The accomplished speaker who aims at the best result will not choose his 
Ww n somethi 


ords at random, but with his eye on something—just as all other craftsmen, 
each with an eye to his own work, do not pick out at random the materials 


they bring to it, but so that what they are making shall have a certain form. 
Look at artists,3 builders, shipwrights or followers of any other craft, how 
each of them imparts a certain arrangement to what he is working on, and 
makes one part fit and harmonize with another until he has constructed the 


whole asa thino of s SVS and order 
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The goodness of snything, Socrates continues, whether house, ship, or 
the human body and soul, depends on whether it manifests order 
(kosmos). The world itself is a kosmos, as we know, and the action of the 


t Cf. Skemp, ZMPLD tog. The need for a pattern colours P.’s thought at all periods. Cf. 
Crat. 389a, Euthyphro Ge. 

2 Phil. 28d—e, Tim. 29a, 39e (vos). Conversely the altia of PAil. is 6 SnuioupyoUy at 27b. 
volv... WdvTa Siakoouelv at PAi/. 28e, if the wording is pressed, might suggest that P. has not 
yet distinguished Demiurge from World-soul as he does in Tim. Cf. 30c-d and de Vogel, 
Philos. pt 1, 227; also Hackforth, CQ 1936, 7. 

3 It is interesting that Plato includes graphic artists (3@ypagor), for in one aspect the Demiurge 
is such an artist: the world is a copy (29b), and ‘the artist, clearly, can render only what his tool 
and his medium are capable of rendering. His technique restricts his freedom of choice.’ (See 


Gombrich, Art and Illuston, 56.) 
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Demiurge is sometimes described as ‘making’ or ‘putting together’, 
but also as ‘ordering’ or ‘shaping’ the elements which had hitherto 
tumbled in haphazard disorder.' 

Plato’s first lesson, then, about the Maker of the world is that, as a 
demiourgos, he is not in sole and absolute control, but must bend to his 
will a material that is to some extent recalcitrant. Otherwise, being 
wholly good himself, he would have made a perfect world (29 d—30a). 
This is philosophy, not myth. Those who demythologize him away 
(and so to water ‘down Pi; e 
unjustified”) are at least left with a universe whose fundamentally 
rational structure 1 is infected by an irreducible element of imperfection 
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compels us to recall Plato’s own words at 28c: ‘The Maker and Father 
of this Universe is hard to find, and when found, impossible to describe 
to all and sundry. ’ 


The model. Following, or preceding, the trend of the Phzlebus, the 
Forms are now (to use the familiar Aristotelian terms) formal causes 
only, having resigned to a separate power the quasi-efficient function 
which they, rather obscurely, possessed in the Phaedo.3 This power, 


i Toiv 31b, ovviotavar 29a and frequently, ovvti6évar 33d, the cosmos a owvotaois 48a 
et al, &trepy&zeo8a1 37c-d and 39e (with &motutteic®ar); but Koovetobar and Siacxnuatlzeo8a1 
53b, SiaKxoopetv Goc. Cf. Gob d&rdéxtws Exovta & Osds ... ounpetplas éevetroinoev, The function 
of the Cause is exactly the same as in PAi/. Cf. koopotica kai ouvtértovea at 30c. The associations 
and history of the word kosmos have been discussed in vol. 1, esp. r10f. and 208 n. 1. Reference 
should also be made to the following modern authorities: W. Kranz, ‘Kosmos als philosophischer 
Begriff fruhgriechischer Zeit’ in Philologus 1938-9, and ‘Kosmos’, Arch. f. Begriffsgesch. 1958; 
H. Diller, ‘Der vorphilosophische Gebrauch von xéopos und Kooyelv’, Festschr. Snell, 1956; 
J. Kerschensteiner, Kosmos: quellenkrit. Unters. zu den Vorsokratikern, 1962; A. Lesky, Kosmos, 
1963 (inaugural lecture); C. Haebler, ‘Kosmos: eine etymol.-wortgesch. Untersuchung’, Arch. f. 
Begriffsgesch. 1967; J. Puhvel, ‘The Origins of Greek Kosmos and Latin Mundus’, AJP 1976. 


2 Cornford wrote (PC 34): ‘Plato i 1s introducing 1 into philosophy for the first time the i image 
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of a creator god.’ Did he 1 not learn it from Socrates? According to Xenophon S. distinguished 
from the other gods 6 tov dAov Kéopov ouvtéttwv te Kal ouvéxwv (Mem. 4.3.13). He spoke of 
5 && dpyxiis toidsv dvOpwtrous and made Aristodemus admit that the economy of the human body 
betrays the hand of a wise and beneficent demiourgos (1.4.5 and 7). 

3 See pp. 213 f. above. The separateness of the altia is especially emphasized in Phil. It is always 
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variation for plunots (p. 46 above), and one which took a severe beating in the Parm, Its absence 
is only confirmed by Grote’s attempt to deny it, for all he can quote is petaAauPa&verv tol vontov 
at 51a, which he says is equivalent (111, 268 n.). It does not even refer to physical objects but to 
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being a demiourgos, must have worked to a model. Now at the very 
outset Timaeus reasserted, as the first essential to be grasped, the 
familiar’ Platonic distinction between what exists ungenerated and 
eternal, and what suffers coming-to-be and perishing but never fully 
exists; the one comprehended by the intellect through dialectic, the 
other only an object of belief (doxa) through sensation without reason- 
ing.” For Plato the question is: on which of these did the Maker fix his 
eye as model for the world? And one cannot claim that he makes much 
use of dialectic to settle it. ‘If this world (kosmos) is fair and its 
demiourgos good, he clearly looked to the eternal: re we ervise; | to what 
nas become. But that would be a wicked utterance. 

and he the best of causes.’ He need say no more at present. That reason 
alone lays hold of the perfect ungenerated Forms, and their function as 
paradigms of the whole sensible world, he has already taught in many 
dialogues; and that the world is a creation of intelligence is inferred, as 
in the Philebus (pp. 214f. above), from the regularity, beauty and 
evidence of purpose in the major cosmological events, night, day, the 
cycle of the seasons by which all earthly life is maintained, and the 


recurrent celestial movements on which they depend. This is expanded 
in the Tom VS (Qashf \ the Jnane tn Tima aeu 19a mathne The § tele alagcical 
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argument’, powerful through centuries of Christian apologetic down 


to the well-known hymn of Joseph Addison, stems from Plato no less 
than the psalmist. To both ‘the heavens declare the glory of God. and 
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the firmament showeth his handiwork’. Plato’ S argument is not that 
there is no ugliness or disorder in the world, but that they are local and 
insignificant compared with the marvellous organization of the cosmos as 
a whole. Without a rational God to tame it, disorder would have been 
the rule, not the exception. As it is, he thought, a philosophic observer 


the UroSox1, and the meaning is quite different. It may seem strange that Aristotle condemns the 
Forms so severely for not being efficient causes, when a separate efficient cause is so carefully 
provided. He actually asks: What is it that does the work with its eye on the Forms? (Metaph. 
991a20-2). But to him a personal demiurge was just one of those ‘empty poetic metaphors’ of 
which in the same passage he complains. His own God does not soil his hands with craftsman’s 
work: his mere existence is enough to sustain the ungenerated universe in being. 

t Especially from Rep. 5 (vol. tv, 487ff.). 

2 27d-28a. The distinction is so important that it is elaborately repeated at 51d 3-52a7. 

3 Also to Isaac Newton. See the impressive passage quoted by Cornford in Princ. Sap., p. 21, 
and in n. 2 to p. 286 below. 
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cannot deny that the world is a product of intelligence and copies a 
perfect model as well as the limitations of physical embodiment allow. 
For Plato the endlessly repeated and (as he believed) perfectly circu- 
lar motions of the cosmos and heavenly bodies were not only produced 
by, but actually resembled, the operations of Mind. (More of this later.) 
Sambursky in his Physical World of the Greeks (p. 54) hasa comment on 
the difference here between the ancient attitude and our own. We live 
in a machine-age, and the essence of a machine is is to 0 reproduce the same 


F 
he idea of exact 


repetition with ‘soulless mechanism’ But in an age e of handicrafts, any 
exact reproduction appeared as a sign of the artist’s divine inspiration. 
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surprised Plato, for it was current in his own time. In the Epinomis 
(982c) we read that men ought to have regarded the uniformity of the 
stars’ motions as proof of their divinity, but in fact ‘most of us think 
the very opposite, that because they always do the same thing in the 
same way they have no life’. Could he question us now, he would, I 
think, ask: ‘Do your machines, then, make themselves? Can they exist 
without a mind to design them?’ Machines presuppose minds, however 
much the word ‘mechanistic’ may be misused to deny it. 


At any rate in Plato’s view regularity in natural processes implied 


purpose. Arguing against the primacy of chance in some of the earlier 
Pi osop nies of nature, Aristotle (no friend to myeny’ a admaits strangely 


to our minds, only two alternatives: regular repetiti on demanding a 
1 1 <-< on new cl chance a<raetta —-rhialk nen thea avrantine A 
teleological explanation, and chance events which are the exception. A 


— 


hot day in the winter s+ would be due to chance; hot days in the summer 
are produced by the normal natural methods; therefore nature is pur- 
poseful (Phys. 198b 34-9948). Here he agrees with Plato. 

The concept of the Model raises problems which are probably in- 
soluble. God, says Timaeus, made the cosmos a living, thinking crea- 
ture (p. 275 below), and his next question is: ‘In the likeness of what 
living creature? did he make it?’ (30c). Not of any particular species. 


2 Greek has the convenient word zéon, from zén, to live, often rendered with perfect propriety 
‘animal’. But some of the associations of animality in our language seem inappropriate here. 
I have adopted ‘living creature’, but of course the Model is not a creature in the literal sense. 
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It must embrace all intelligible living creatures, as the cosmos includes 
ourselves and all other visible animals. The living world is the image, 
or projection into body, of the Form of Animal and all the subordinate 
Forms of Man, Horse, Dog etc. Cornford has explained this well 
(PC 40): The intelligible Living Creature ‘is a generic Form containing 
within itself the Forms of all the subordinate species, members of which 
inhabit the visible world’. Its widest divisions are four (39e—40a), sc. 
the visible gods (stars, planets, Earth), birds, fish, land-animals. 


These main types, as well as the individual species of living creatures and 
their specific differences, are all, in Platonic terms, ‘parts’ into which the 
generic Form of Living Creature can be divided by the dialectical procedure 


of Division. The generic Form must be conceived, not as a bare abstraction 
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species, but as a whole, richer in content than any of the parts it contains and 
embraces.! It is an eternal and unchanging object of thought, not itself a 
living creature, any more than the Form of Man is a man. 


Cornford continues: 


Plato does not say ... that this generic Form of Living Creature contains 
anything more than all the subordinate generic and specific Forms and 
differences that would appear in the complete definitions of all the species of 
living creatures existing in our world, including the created gods. We have 
no warrant for identifying it with the entire system of Forms. 


Yet the cosmos as a whole was made in the likeness of this supreme 
or therefore embrace the Forms of all that the 
6 
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hus Lee (Tim. 10): ‘Plato must mean a complex 
system of f Forms, . containing a within itself all the subordinate Forms 
whose likeness we can trace in the world of Becoming.’ He finds the 
conception of the ‘intelligible living creature’, and its place in the world 
of Forms as a whole, not easy to grasp, and suggests that “its presence 
is perhaps due as much to the requirements of the craftsman analogy as 


to any philosophic principle’. Plato, as Archer-Hind says, has left his 


t The Platonic dogma that the higher (more universal) Forms were also the richer and fuller 
in content and being (elaborated on pp. 432f. below) was one against which Aristotle reacted 
vehemently. For him it was axiomatic that only the individual was fully real (Cat. 2a11-14), and 
the genus the comparatively unformed ‘matter’ or ‘substratum’ of the species. (MetapA. 1038 a6, 
1058a23 etc. See Bonitz, Index 125 a, 7874.) 

* Taylor’s attempt to help by a reminder that 34a in Greek could mean ‘pictures’, whether of 
animals or not (Comm. 81, adopted by Grube, PT 169), does not seem apposite in the content. 
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intention uncertain, and the question is hardly to be decided now. At 
39a Timaeus says that, wishing to make the world more like its model, 
God (or Mind, Nots) gave it the four kinds of living creatures, ‘seeing 
what and how many are the Forms! in the Living Creature Itself’. This 
supports the more limited conception of it. Even so, in describing it at 
30d he called it ‘the finest and in all respects most complete of the 
intelligibles’, which sounds more comprehensive.” 


has been divided down the centuries. Is their differentiation only 


mythical? Wilamowitz identified the Maker and Father with the Form 
nh IC 3 Hager also tT ane 
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God with his model, i.e. the Forms, but not with the Form of the Good, 
and de Vogel writes: “He is, so to speak, the intelligible order turned 
towards creation and personified into a creating God and Father.’ 
Archer-Hind, amid much un-Platonic language, asserted that ‘all that 
exists is the self-moved differentiation of the one absolute thought, 
which is the same as the Idea of the Good’, and ‘the wapéSeryua 
[Model] is universal thought regarded as the supreme intelligible, the 
Snuioupyos [Demiurge] represents the same regarded as the supreme 


intelligence’.4 The most frequent claim is that the Forms are nothing 
t {8éa1. The word by itself could mean only species or kinds, but since they belong to the 
intelligible sphere they are of course Platonic Forms. 
2 Cherniss however (ACPA 576) thinks Proclus right i in supplying 3@v after vooupévoov, He, 
like Cornford, favours the view that the paradigmatic Living Creature contains only Forms of 
animate. which Archer-Hind (Tim. raf.) als ; 


the anim ey whicn Arcner-1ind (i im. 3qi.) aso tnougnt 
ne ! ) and de Vogel, 
Philos. pt I, 181 (‘ensemble des Idées’), “Another question which has troubled scholarsis 
whether the Model , being a yov (3003), is itself alive. To answer this dogmatically, it is TO 6 got 
3@0v (398), i.e. a Form, through which living creatures have their ovcla, and Forms do not 
have wuxal. For the sense in which Forms are self-predicable see pp. 43f. and 47 above, 
and for arguments favouring the contrary of what I have said, de Vogel, PAz/os. pt 1, 228f. 

3 H TOU &yabou [5éa or T6 cyabdév (Rep. 508b and c etc.), so prominent in the Rep., is not in fact 
mentioned in Zim. 

4 Wilam. 1, 605; F.-P. Hager, Der Geist u. das Eine 37-43; de Vogel, PAilos. pt 1, 229; A.-H. 
Tim. 28, 95 n. How the intelligible order turned towards creation de Vogel does not explain. 
If the Forms made themselves sole efficient causes, P. would be more naively susceptible to 
Aristotle’s criticism than he was. 

Taylor saw in A.-H. a ‘determination to force on Plato a philosophy of his own devising’ 
(Comm. 38). It was a philosophy very much ot his own time, but this conception of the two aspects 
of thought has persisted. Hager in 1969 (0.c. 39) wrote of ‘das wahrhaft erkennbare, bzw. 
wahrhaft erkennende Sein’. (Cf. p. 40, where the puzzling phrase ‘rein theoretisch oder der 
Méglichkeit nach’ does little to modify his statement.) 
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but thoughts in the mind of God, who creates them by thinking of 
them. So said Philo of Alexandria and many Christian Platonists, 
notably St Augustine, and it has been affirmed by good Platonic 
scholars of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries such as Ritter, 
Henry Jackson and Archer-Hind, and as recently as 1969 by Moreau. 
Yet the case against it, as put for instance by Audrey Rich in 1954 (and 
for that matter Martin in 1841), has never really been answered. Others 
who have denied it include Cornford (“The model, as strictly eternal, is 
€ it of the Demiu urge’ )5 Skemp (° ( J The & Srioupyos is not to be 
he avtégwov [Form of Living Creature], which is the 
ontemplation’ ); and Taylor, who also refused to regard 
f the fanciful j » of the dialooue’.! 


he fanciful imagery of the dialogue 

s said that the Form of the Good gives both existence 
and essence” to the other Forms, and this is often compared to the 
activity of the Demiurge in the Timaeus as only another expression of 
the same thing. But the two accounts have nothing in common. Rep. 6 
says nothing of a planning Mind, and has no concern with the creation 
of a cosmos. There is no hint, there or elsewhere, that the Form of the 
Good, or any Form, is or has nous, which is the whole being of the 


creative Cause of the 7imaeus. The centre of Plato’s interest has shifted, 
and his metaphvsical scheme is now that of the PAzlebus.3 Another 
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passage on which some have relied is Zim. 29a, where it is said that the 
Maker wanted all things to be like himself. But, runs the argument, he 


made i it like the Model: ergo he and hi 1S Model are mvthical expressions 
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for the same thing.4 In context, this stretches the words much t 


t For the earlier scholars see Rich’s neglected article ‘The Platonic Ideas as the thoughts of 
God’, Mnemos. 1954, 123 n. 1. Other reff. are to Moreau, ‘ The Platonic Idea’, PQ 1969, 509f., 
which I find hard to reconcile with 511 n. 135, where he speaks of the Ideas within the archetypal 
Living Being as ‘the very odyect of the Intellect’, and of the intelligible order as perceived by God 
and become ‘the rule (8eiv) of his actions’ (my italics); Cornford, PC 4of.; Skemp, TMPLD 
108, and cf. 115; Taylor, Comm. 81 f. Add Brochard, Etudes 95-7. Brochard criticizes Lutoslawski 
on the point in his Etudes, 166 n. 1. 

2 7d elval te kal thy ovolav, Rep. s09b. 

3 Cf. Thompson on Phil. 26c (JPA 1882, 20): ‘ Those whom the magnificent language applied 
in the Republic to the ’Aya@év may have tempted to believe that the God of Plato was, if not a 
number, an Idea, will find I think a corrective to that misapprehension in the passage quoted from 
the Philebus (p. 26£ seq.). The language is indeed so explicit as to seem designed for the purpose 
of obviating the very inference I have alluded to.’ 

4 E.g. Hager’s argument is (0.c. 43): ‘Die Welt nach Platon nicht zwei verschiedenen Wesen- 
heiten ahnlich sein und werden kann.’ 
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The Maker, says Timaeus (29a-30b), being good, and so incapable of 
jealousy, wanted everything to be as like himself as possible. This is the 
true reason for the genesis of the world. Wishing everything to be good, 
and nothing bad, so far as might be, he took over matter with its restless 
and discordant motion and reduced it to order. Judging, moreover, that 
anything of a visible nature was better with reason than without, he 
made the cosmos a living, rational creature. That is all. The world 


resembles its Maker simply in being (a) good and (4) alive and rational. 
To achieve this end he ‘mode led 


al Form 1S (29a) a). 
In describing the Forms as thoughts of God, some speak in terms of 


the Aristotelian concept of thought which thinks itself. So Archer- 
ne. © Thiic da eS diialiem van n tf 
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and its object... Thought must think: and since Thought alone exists, 
it can but think itself.’! Aristotle’s supreme God, unlike Plato’s, is 
wrapped in eternal self-contemplation to the exclusion of any providence 
or planning of a world, on the argument that the perfect being’s thought 
can only be of what is best, and that is himself. How he does this is 
explained on the lines of Aristotle’s general psychology. In sensation 
and thought the psyche assimilates the form (sensible or intelligible as 
me case may be) without its matter. (Form is of course internal for 


Ari totle \ Both are purely psychical fiinctions. thouch in sensation the 
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syche employs the bodily organs as instruments. In sight the eye, a 
physica organ, becomes coloured, but the psyche becomes aware of 
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an » indifferent act like putting on a coat. As the actualization of a 
potency it implies a change in the object informed. In thinking of some- 
thing, the mind decomes that object in so far as it is an object of thought, 
ie. assumes its intelligible form. That is why, as we think of things or 
people, we usually suppose thought to be of what is outside the mind, 
not identifying thought and its object completely, because there re- 
mains the material element which of course the mind does not absorb.’ 
Consider however the special case of God. As perfect being, he is pure 

t A.-H. 0.c. 28. ‘since Thought alone exists’ is surely a perfect example of petitio principt, the 


assumption of what has to be proved. 
2 This applies even when we think about ourselves: avtijs 8’ év mapétpyw, Metaph. 1074b 36. 
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actuality, with no unrealized potentiality at all. Hence the object of his 
thought (himself) has no matter,! and therefore only intelligible form. 
If the mind in human processes of thought becomes identified with the 
intelligible form of its object, the identification of mind and its object 
must in this case be complete. Add the fact that the act of thought is 
eternal, and there is no longer any distinction between thought and its 
object: their essence is one and indivisible.? 
This being so, there is much to be said for Audrey Rich’s suggestion 
d icle (p. 260 1) that th 
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as thoughts of God in Plato originated in the desire of later antiquity to 
reconcile the Platonic tieory of independent Forms with the 
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may have seemed out of place, | and certainly its brevity does Aristotle 
scant justice; but I hope it has been clear, and it was needed to empha- 
size by contrast how impossible it would have been for Plato, with his 
different metaphysical and psychological assumptions, to reduce the 
Forms to thoughts in the mind of the Creator. In every dialogue in 
which they appear, their existence independent of any mind conceiving 
them is a leading feature. The craftsman analogy prevails; and whereas 
for Aristotle the form of his product must pre-exist in the craftsman’s 


mind.4 for Plato he looks (at two removes perhaps) to an external fixed, 
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objective standard or Form, which he attempts to reproduce, though 
with imperfect success. The last three words apply even to the divine 


tsman who made the world, for he too had to work with a material 
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The material (48d—53.). Many have bewailed the obscurity of much of 
the Zimaeus. In this case the warning—a strong one—comes from 
Plato himself. At 48e-49a Timaeus says he must make a new start. 
Earlier it seemed as if it was enough to speak of a model and its copy, 
but now the /ogos demands something else, a ‘dim and difficult concep- 


1 Matter zs potentiality, and form actuality (De an. 41249). 

2 For God’s activity as thought of himself see Metaph. A, chh. 7 and 9. Ch. 9 alludes to the 
general doctrine of the nature of thought which is expounded i in De an. For sensation see bk. 2 
ch, 12 and for thought 3.4, esp. 430a2-9. 

3 R. M. Jones has also written on the origin of the notion, in CP 1926. 

4 Metaph. 1032b1 amo téyvns St ylyvetai dowv TO elBos Ev TH Wuyi. 
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tion’. Besides these two there must be that in which becoming takes 
place. To explain it is hard. After a first attempt he must ‘try to put it 
still more clearly’ (50a), but at 5oc copies of the Forms enter into it ‘in 
a strange manner hard to express’. Again it is ‘invisible and shapeless, 
receiving all things, partaking in some most bewildering way of the 
intelligible and hard to capture’ (§1a—b); ‘indestructible . . . touched 
without the senses by a sort of bastard reasoning, hardly credible’ 
( 52a—b). In the effort to portray it Plato resorts to simile after simile, 


? 
tha Tras “a 2AM AWRBANNAMA A ASA -l an Le. 
Lil Various expressions USCU do 1c 


I 
before the world was ‘born’? .? 

Its nature and function are ‘to be the Receptacle and so to speak 
nurse of all becoming’ (49b). There being no obvious similarity be- 
tween a receptacle and a nurse, Plato might have done better to omit 
‘nurse’ and keep to the mother-image. (“Nurse’ recurs at 52d5.) 

3. It is a plastic substance3 capable of receiving impressions, moved 
and shaped by what enters into it (50c). 

4. The previous image is both extended and illustrated. A soft 
material which is to have a device impressed on it must first be made as 


smooth as possible (50e). At 5oa—b the illustration is gold, which a 
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goldsmith fashions into many different shapes. If asked of any of them 
‘What is that?’, it would be safest to reply ‘gold’, not ‘a ring’ or ‘a 


triangle’, for even as the words were spoken, he might be giving ita 
Ai Wnwznent chanen CA arith Sethe naneseen that ecqannixcran all he-..? Te 
ULICICIIL olla pe. YO WILITT CIC TlALTUIC Lrldal ICCECLIVES dll DOCICS . IT is only 


itself, not any one of them. If it resembled any of the things it takes in, it 
would reproduce other things badly, intruding its own features as well. 


t It has been an object of controversy down the centuries. Baeumker in his book Das Problem 
der Materie (2. Abschnitt, r1o ff. ) includes an extensive review of opinions from Aristotle through 
Plutarch and the Neoplatonists down to his own time. 

2 52d. There was of course yéveois before the yéveois of our world: the act of the Demiurge 
was simply to introduce order into it. The question of the temporal origin of the world will come 
up later (pp. 299-305). For the present those who like may take ‘before’ as referring only to 
logical priority. 

3 éxyayelov (50c2) is used at TAt. 191c of a smooth block of wax before impressions are 
stamped on it, but at 194d of impressions already stamped. This second sense, of ‘moulds’ or 
‘dies’, recurs at Laws 800b, where certain typical cases are to be used as éxpayeta for legislators, 
and is probably the commoner. Here however only the first sense is intended. The receptacle 
must be &yopgov a&tracdv tév [Sedv Saas péAAor SExeo@ar (50d). Cf. the use of éktuTodcGa! at 


sod. 
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5. The same point is made by comparing it to the oils used as a base 
for perfumes. They must themselves be as far as possible scentless 
(soe 5-8). 

6. ‘The Recipient is fittingly likened to a mother, the model of 
becoming to a father,' and the nature that arises between them to off- 
spring.’ It was a common Greek belief that the father was the sole 
cause of generation, the mother contributing only nourishment and a 
place for the embryo to grow in.? Hence ‘mother and receptacle’ at 51a 
go qui trace of the 
Pythagoreans, with their association of the unlimited with the female, 
and the unit, the principle of limit and order, with sperma (Arist. 
Metaph. 1091 a16; vol. 1, 245f., 278). 

7. After all the foregoing, Plato refers to the Receptacle as ‘space’ 
(xapa), and says that it provides a ‘seat’ (€5pa) for everything that 
becomes (52a8-br). It is what we have regard to when we imagine3 
that all that exists must be in a certain place and occupy space (52a—b); 
and in summing up at 52d he refers to his three factors as Being, Space 
and Becoming. 

8. It is in constant irregular motion, swaying and shaken ‘like grain 
in a winnowing basket’ by the ‘powers’ of the rudimentary elements or 


quali ties that pervade it 
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” What are we to make of this dim and dubious something, scarcely an 
object of belief, let alone of knowledge? Its essence lies in the oft- 


repeated | statement, backed by the similes of the wax for stamping and 


the base for perfumes, that in itself it must have no perceptible qualities. 
Because its function is to ‘receive’ sensible copies of the eternal realities, 
it must be without any form of its own which would distort the image. 
It is the medium or material ‘in which’ (again a repeated phrase) all 


1 sod, to Sev refers back to the previous sentence, and is, more literally, ‘that whence any- 
thing that becomes has its development by being made like to it’. Surprisingly, those who 
maintain the identity of the Demiurge with his Model have not, so far as I know, availed them- 
selves of this comparison of the latter to a father. 

2 Cornford illustrates from Greek literature, PC 187. Aristotle calls the menstrual fluid the 
‘matter’ (An) of the child, whereas the semen provides the efficient cause and the form (GA 
729a32, 738b20). 

3 SveipotroAoGpev. It is a ‘dream’ because o I S 
in space. For this figurative sense of dreaming cf. Rep. 476c, 534c. See als 
139, and for the hyperbaton Cornford, PC 192 n. 2. 


4 oper), elSos and [Sé« are all used in this non-technical sense (50c1, d7, 51a2, 7). 
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perceptible things or qualities come to be. ‘Receive’ (Stxeo@a1) here 
has a wide sense, especially that of taking an impress or assuming a 
character. Plato had not developed Aristotle’s technical vocabulary of 
potentiality and act, but it is not misleading to say that the material has 
in and by itself (in which naked state it never occurs, any more than 
Aristotle’s prime matter, of which, as in Plato, the simplest kinds of 
body consist’) the potentiality of being informed by the properties of 
fire, air, water or earth.? The phrase ‘in which’ " certainly does not, as 
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‘empty space, sheer extension’, 
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(éxtiayeiov) or alternatively space (copa. 4 Many good scholars, from 
Zeller onwards have insisted that Plato intended it to represent nothing 
but empty space, or extension, and some have compared it to the matter 


6 ewel 


of Descartes.5 ‘That the so-called “‘ primary matter’’ of the Timaeus is 


I It is becoming fashionable to den ny tha at Aristotle believed 1 a rime matter’. See e.g. 


is becomin fashionable to at tle in a ‘prime matter’. See 
Charlton’s App. to his ed. of Phys. 1 and 2, pp. 129-45 (criticized by Owens in Phoenix 1971, 
281f.). But I continue to regard as such the UAn... #€ fs yivetor ta KaAoUpeva otolxeia, also 
called 16 Suvéper oddpa alotntév (GC 329426 and 3 3). H. R. King’s article in JHJ 1956, 370-90, 
I find quite unconvincing; but these are matters for the next volume. 

2 Baeumker gives no grounds for his assertion that ‘Der Begriff des bloss méglichen seins, auf 
den Aristoteles das Wesen der Materie zuriickfuhrt, ist dem Plato noch fremd’ (P.d.M. 186). 
P, has no technical term for it, and confesses that he is trying to express a novel and difficult 
conception. In a different connexion he clearly conveys the distinction between potential and 
actual knowledge at Tht. 197b-d. (Cf. Arist. EN 1146631 and Taylor, PMW 343.) 

3 Baeumker, P.d.M. 166. He was following Zeller (11.1, 734 n. 1) and has been followed by 
Solmsen (ASPW 122) and Cornford, who writes (PC 181): ‘There is no justification for calling 
the Receptacle “‘ matter’’—a term not used by Plato. The Receptacle is not that “‘out of which”’ 
(€§ o¥) things are made; it is that “in which” (év @) qualities appear, as fleeting images are seen 
in a mirror.’ But cf. soe év Tow THv padakdv oxnpata c&rropaérterv, whereas & is used of gold 
to convey the same notion. (The false distinction is again drawn by Diiring, Aristoteles, 31 n. 202.) 
The indifferent use of the two expressions in connexion with raw material is exemplified by their 


appearance together at PAzl. 59e and Pol. 288d. Keyt too (4/P 1961, 298) thinks that comparison 


with a mirror ‘best captures Plato’s thought’. But it is noteworthy that although P. uses a rich 
variety of metaphors to convey his difficult conception, and although (as K. notes) the mirror- 
metaphor is one of his favourites, yet ‘The third factor is never, in fact, called a mirror’ (Keyt, 
L.c.). 

* These are the only two words applied to it without qualification or hint of simile (such as 
kavarrep, olov, TPOGEIKGEIY). I would not mention something that may well be accidental, were 


~~ = —=—— — a = ~ a oe pew’? — 


not that Baeumker (0.c. 184) claims it as conferring special status on x#pa without mentioning 
> E.g. Baeumker, 0.c. 187; Taylor, Comm. 312, 322, 387; Milhaud and Robin (Claghorn, 


ACPT 15 n. 19). But Brochard wrote (Etudes 108): ‘Quant a voir dans Platon un précurseur de 
Descartes, ce n’est pas possible.” His reason is that there is nothing geometrical about Plato’s 
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space in three dimensions and nothing else’, declared Burnet (T. to P. 
344), ‘is really quite certain both from Plato’s own language and from 
the statements of Aristotle.’ But it is time to heed the advice of Timaeus 
(49a-b), that to understand the Receptacle we first need a “firm and 
trustworthy account’ of fire, air, water and earth, which Plato, like 
Empedocles, regards as the primary dodi/y constituents of everything in 
the physical world. No one, he says, has explained their origin, and 
we talk of them as ultimates without knowing what they are. Far 


Learn haing erentrhors + a+rr ArA ATTAaTY (eo Te ha *' rem. onlay hac svllables 
L£iwViil etait @, Jé EL lech, tiicy GAivU UV 211U1L0 FU aAdpeten tnan DY TAMIR 
What, we must ask, were they like before the creation of the cosmos? 
(48 b-c. 
First anhcervatinn enature that thar ara anetahla ranctantl sr rhanging 
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into one another by condensation and compaction and rarefaction or 
dispersion—the old Ionian view. We cannot therefore call any of them 
an existing thing, but only a temporary qualification, a ‘such’, not a 
‘this’. But qualities presuppose something in which and from which 
they appear and disappear.3 Plato, one may say, is struggling to express 
Receptacle. This is certainly right, and Taylor wrong in calling it ‘geometrical extension’. Popper 


gives a helpful summary of the Cartesian theory in his article in Studies in the Philosophy of 
Biology 1974, 262. Note (especially in view of what will come later) that he does not speak of 


Tincra rtac reducing’ matter tr rire evtancan at tr § aveanaA ad oc. shee anna’ Mat ttar TITNe nnt ranirart 
ave€ScCar CCS LEUMULEEIE, SILER LU PUL’ extension DUT C(O CLALIIULU SUDST CLILu « LIAALLGO Wao HIVE LEU 
to spac e, e. but ‘ space too was reduced to matt er, since there was no empty space at only the essential 


spatia al extension of matter’. (My italics.) Popper sees Plato’s Receptacle as similar, a ‘liquid-lik 
medium’ in which vortical motion could take place without empty space (C. and R. 81 n. 22). 
1 Elements or letters, pp. 176, 211 above. Unlike Empedocles, the atomists did try to penetrate 

beyond the four elements, but in Plato’s view gave the wrong answers. Serious students of Tim. 

should be warned that this passage (roughly 1 from 49b to sob) has been the subject of prolonged 


ay¥mr. 


controversy. Cornford’s interpretation in PC (178-80) was challenged by Cherniss in 4/P 1954. 
Gulley in 4/P 1960 found Cherniss’s view ‘self-refuting and incorrect’ and in the same journal 
for 1960 E. N. Lee had something to say about both Gulley and Cherniss. 

2 Owen’s objection (SPM 323) that even the word toiottov cannot consistently be used, and 
contradicts Crat. 439d8—9, has I hope been dealt with on pp. 79-82. (Cf. also next page, on Zim. 
5245.) We must not confuse the Heraclitean flux of a world with no unchanging Forms behind 
it Cifeven Beauty itself gives us the slip’, Crat. /.c.) and the same flux in a scheme (Plato’s) includ- 
ing the Forms. Since this chapter was written, a new interpretation of the relevant passage and its 
context has been offered by D. J. Zeyl in HSCP 1975, with detailed criticism of other recent views. 

3 I have avoided the word ‘substratum’, just as P. lacks the Aristotelian Utroxelyevov, but is 
not this what we usually mean by the word? Taylor (Comm. 387) forbids us to ‘introduce from 
Aristotle the notion of ‘“‘matter’’ as a substratum of events. Aristotle is quite explicit . . . that 
Timaeus knows of no “‘matter”’ distinct from yxopa.’ He gives no reference, but may be thinking 
of Phys. 209b11, where A. says Thy UAnv kal thy xopav tadtév por elvar év TH Tipale, This 
means that (as is obvious) he identified matter and space, not that he replaced matter by space. 
It is an interesting coincidence of vocabulary that matter (UAn) is for A. ‘in the strictest sense’ the 
substratum which receives becoming and perishing (TO UtroKelyevov tis yevécews Kal pbopas 
Sextixdv, GC 320a2). The idea that Aristotle’s equation of P.’s éxyayefov with his own An 
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for the first time what Kant said in 1787 and William Whewell sixty 
years later. 


If we remove from our empirical concept of a body, one by one, every feature 
in it which is [merely] empirical, the colour, the hardness or softness, the 
weight, even the impenetrability, there still remains the space which the body 
(now entirely vanished) occupied, and this cannot be removed. Again, if we 
remove from our empirical concept of any object, corporeal or incorporeal, 
all properties which experience has taught us, we yet cannot take away that 
property through which the object is thought as substance or as inhering 
in a substance.! 


There follows immediately in Plato the simile of the gold wrought into 
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generated and perceptible’ (50b, 51a), remains itself, uncommitted to 
any of the properties which enter into it, and which Plato now reveals 
as copies of the eternal realities? (;ob-c); for there is an intelligible 
Form for each of the primary bodies. Fire and the rest in the physical 
world take the names of their Forms and, though generated, in constant 
motion, appearing and vanishing in a particular locality, resemble these 
changeless realities.3 Here we have the familiar relationship of imitation 
in the classical doctrine of Forms, which Plato never abandoned, but 


has refined in three ways: 
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(1) The dubious notion of ‘sharing’ is dropped. 
(2) The anonymous i hare I of the Phaedo is ee a final answer. 
exact 


Opposite qu alities cannot change into one another. nor is it to say, 


rests on a misunderstanding is still strongly held. Cf. Solmsen in Mus. Helv. 1976, 27, citing 
Cherniss, ACPA 165 ff. 

t Kant, Crit. of Pure Reason, Introd. to 2nd ed., § 2, trans. Kemp Smith. (The passage will be 
found in Edwards and Pap, Mod. Introd. to Phil. 3rd ed., 688.) Cf. Whewell, P&Ail. of the Ind. 
Sciences, 2nd ed. 1847 (new impr. 1967), 404f. The notion of substance as a substratum of change 
is unpopular with most modern scientists as it was with Berkeley and Hume, and Dingle in an 
article in BJ PS 1951 dismisses it as pre-scientific and childish. Von Weizsacker however speaks 
more cautiously in W.-V. of Phys. 31-3, and in America E. J. Nelson undertook in 1949 an 
impressive defence of substance in this sense as indispensable to empirical knowledge. (See 
Philos. for the Future, ed. Sellars etc., 106-24.) Stebbing wrote of the permanent psychological 
need for such a conception in MIL, 404. Dr G. E.R. Lloyd has suggested to me that there is a 
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inctio e drawn here between the application of the idea of substance to ordinary per- 
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perience) and the physicists’ researches into matter and energy, which have largely outgrown 


t. Dingle and Nelson could both be right. 
2 PIUAMATA 5005, APOMOIMPATA 5122. 
3 dumvupov Spoidv Te 5245. 
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as was said there, that ‘things’ (tpéyuata) take on these qualities in 
turn. A neutral substratum is called for, which by receiving the im- 
print of the Forms produces visible and tangible things or bodies. 

(3) Interpreters of the Phaedo have differed over the status of ‘the 
tallness in us’ at 102d, and the sense in which, in this and other central 
dialogues, the Form was ‘present’ in the particulars, about which Plato 
was deliberately vague (100d). Some have taken the immanent tallness 
to be not the Form itself, but something lower in the ontological scale.” 
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Timaeus is Nampiguous. ine rorm nei 
itself nor enters into anything else’ (52a); it is only images or copies of 
the Forms3 that enter and leave the Receptacle, making it part fiery, 
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Some of those who interpreted the Receptacle as ‘matter’ destroyed 
their case by equating matter with body (Kérper), thereby ensuring that 
subsequent criticism would be misdirected. Of course it is not body 
(which has sensible properties) any more than Aristotle’s ‘ prime matter’ 
is body. It is an abstraction,* reached by analysing corporeal substance 
in a way deemed necessary by both philosophers to escape Parmenides 
and explain the fact of change. It suggested to Plato the concept of 
space, not empty space as some have thought,5 but ever full of a primi- 


tive kind of bodies. moving in everv sense of the word Ainests—change- 
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ing, generated and perishing, toppling over each other in their lack of 
homogeneity and balance (52c) and communicating this motion to the 
Receptacle itself. That the Receptacle itself should be agitated, and 


Rece tacle itself. the ept tself should be a 
communicate its agita tion back to its contents, is the stron 
ment for supposing that Plato meant what he said when he calle 

only Space but a matrix, ‘stuff without property , as Popper describes 


t Pho. 103a—c; vol. Iv, 356. 

2 Thus Ross wrote (P77 30): ‘ What is present in the particular thing is not, strictly speaking, 
the Idea, but an imperfect copy of the Idea’, and Rist and Cornford have taken similar views. 
(See p. 48 with n. 1 above, and Cornford, P. and P. 78.) I myself see strong reasons against this, 
but have felt a doubt whether Plato’s own mind was clear on the point (p. 41). 

3 Tév Svtoov cel pinata socs. 

4 I.e. something which we abstract or separate in thought from that from which it is inseparable 
in fact, not a mere thought or product of the imagination, ‘bloss einen vorgestellten oder logischen 
Raum’ (Gauss, Handk. 111.2, 198), nor yet an abstraction in Cornford’s sense (PC 203). 

5 Especially in Germany: ‘das Leere’ or ‘leerer Raum’, Zeller 11.1, 740, supported by Baeum- 
ker and others. But there is no void in the cosmos (58a7, 79b1, 80c3 and p. 290 n. 3 below), 
nor, I think we may assume, in the chaotic mixture which preceded it. 
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it, comparing Anaximander’s Apeiron (OS 1, 211). This chaos, disposed 
“without reason? or measure’, is what the Demiurge took over: ‘fire 
and water, earth and air, showing traces* of themselves but in such a 
condition as might be expected of anything from which God is absent’ 
(53b3-4). Of their container, so far as its nature can be grasped, one 
can only say that the ignited part of it appears as fire, the wet part as 
water and so on (51b); so it offers every appearance to sight (52e1), 
though considered in _ abstraction from the diverse properties that 


What exactly ‘enters and leaves’ the Receptacle ?4 


paradigmatic role of the Forms in t these later dialogues, but it is difficult 
to understand Plato’s exact intentions. Has he really explained the 
relation between Forms and phenomena? What are the ‘copies’ which, 
by entering the Receptacle, impregnate it with fieriness, wateriness etc.? 
‘Not the qualities, but enmattered forms’, said Proclus oracularly,5 but 
this hardly sounds like Plato. With the Forms as patterns only, he 
premises both in the Philebus and here a separate efficient Cause to 
create a cosmos in their image. This is Mind or God, but so far there is 


NA racmne and Cad hac nant ve taken the chaos j in hand Hic confes on 
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that the copies of the Forms take their stamp from them ina mysterious 
and scarcely explicable manner’ (50c) betrays his embarrassment as a 


nhilacnnher He hae not loct faith 1 1 the tra icendence aft the Karmse 
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a partly ‘religious belief as above all the Phaedrus showed, but one may 


t Or proportion, éAdyws. Cf. our use of ‘irrational’ to mean ‘without ratio’ (Popper C. andR. 
84). 

2 ixvn, primarily footsteps, and so traces of what is past rather than, as here, the beginnings 
of future development. (But cf. the use at Po/. 301e.) But Plato with his figure of the éxpayetov 
in mind thinks of them as imprints on the Receptacle. With éxtuTrmpa and c&ropérteiv cf. 
Theocr. 17.122 woddév Exudooetat ixvn (of dust). Of this inchoate state P. says at 69b that there 
was nothing then deserving the names we now apply—fire, water and the rest. 

3 This should make it clear that there is no contradiction, as some have claimed, between 
‘invisible’, ‘grasped without sensation’ (51a7, 52b2), and on the other hand, ‘appearing in 
every guise to sight’ (52e1), together with the statement that God took over ‘all that was 
visible’ (30a2). 

4 +t& eloidvtTa Kal é€idvta, It is terribly difficult to avoid the word ‘things’, and once again 
one envies P. the Greek resource of using the neuter plural participle only. 

5 Ewaa ef5n. See Cornford, PC 183. ‘Enmattered forms’ are an Aristotelian conception, 
though not as Cornford says an Aristotelian phrase. Aéyor ~vvAo1 occurs once, at De an. 403a25, 
of the 746n Wuyiis. 
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be excused for feeling that the time is ripe for Aristotle to come forward 
with his conception of form as the intelligible, definable element in 
things. It helps little to suppose that the pre-cosmic chaos never actually 
existed, but only depicts what the world would be like if it were not 
divinely ordered. The analysis leaves us with two categories, both 
resembling Forms, of which only one seems wanted: the copies 
(uiptjyerra’) whose presence in the Receptacle of Becoming gives it 


visible and tangible character, and the physical bodies, or ‘things which 


ha MIMNa 4 alen tha War rT nel namaeari aftar tha PNTYI mnainded at 


pecome , aiso ‘like’ tae rOrmMs ana namea ater tiem, COMpounaed Ol 
the copies and Space together.* No doubt the copies would be in 
modern terms what Crombie calls them (ZPD uy, 303-5), property- 
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never just properties, and I doubt if his mind was altogether clear on 
this point. Deprived of the almost mystical glow of conviction and the 
religious language that goes with it in the great central dialogues, and 
transferred to the ambience of an Anaximandrian Apezron, the relation 
between the Forms and the natural world becomes difficult to explain. 
But Forms remain for Plato the only possible bridge between a 
Heraclitean lack of all stability and the immobile unity of Parmenides. 
Either of these by itself would make knowledge impossible and cannot 
therefore be entertained by a philosopher. ; 
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1 Ts this pressing analogies too far? Archer-Hind says simply: ‘The sensible objects of percep- 
tion are the ef5n eloidvta kal é&idvta’ (Tim. 45, my italics). This may be right, but P. seems 
to say that, then as now, perceptible objects are bodies, albeit in an even more fluid state, whereas 
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The ontology and cosmology of Phil, and Tim. undoubtedly shed light on each other, but— 
at least concerning the primitive chaos—I think it is a mistake to expect a one-to-one corre- 
spondence between the features of each. Archer-Hind’s is a good attempt, but for one thing it is 
obvious from Phil, 23c9 and 24a2 that no difference is intended between tépas and 1o trépas 
éxov, Further, the temporal aspect of creation (whether literal or mythical) colours Timaeus’s 
account and forbids exact equivalence. If the element of trépas is represented in Tim. by the 
infiltrating piptjata of the Forms, we have the problem that the marks of tépas include measure, 
proportion and number. These are expressly excluded from the primitive chaos, to be added by 
God (53a—b), whether we think of it in P.’s terms as existing ‘before the genesis of the world’ 
or simply as an imaginative description of the cosmos minus its rational organization. For this 
reason Ross’s idea that the eloidvta kal é&i6vtax are geometrical figures is impossible (Arist. 


Metaph. vol. 1, 168). 
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What ts the cause of the pre-cosmic motion? 


Here is another question on which scholars are, and will remain, 
divided.' Timaeus’s reason for the motion in the Receptacle of Becom- 
ing is purely mechanical (52e): “Because it was filled with powers? 
neither alike nor evenly balanced, no part of it was in equipoise, but it 
was everywhere swung and Shaken _unewen'y by them, and oy its 
movement shook them in turn.’3 Plutarch however attributed it to soul 
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because ‘soul is the Case and origin OI of motion’ ( (De Qn. procr. 101§e): 

the soul of the world was at first irrational, and until it was endowed 
with reason by the Demiurge i its motions were disorderly. So Cornford 
(PC 205): “Since no bodily changes can occur without the self-motions 
of soul, the other factor present in this chaos must be irrational motions 
of the World-Soul, considered in abstraction from the ordered revolu- 
tions of Reason.’ But even a myth (if this is all mythical) should be 
internally consistent, and in Timaeus’s story the disorderly motion was 
there before the world-soul was created.4 Plutarch, like others, had in 
mind the Phaedrus (246c) and Laws (896a—b), where Plato says that 
soul is the cause of all motion whatsoever in the present world-order. 


With due deference? I would suggest that one should not try to press 
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of which at least Plato’s fertile imagination is conveying his message 


through different pictures. Only in the Timaeus does he speak of a a 
nd in both the others he 
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describing the nature of our world as if it had existed everlastingly. In 
the Laws (896e-97b) the motions of soul are all properly psychical, 
including wish, reflection, care, counsel, judgement true and false, and 
emotions. It may exhibit reason or folly, guiding things well or badly. 
In either case, with these and similar motions as primary, it “takes over’ 


wh 
- 


t To name only two examples, the view taken here agrees with Crombie’s (EPD 11, 227f.) 
rather than Skemp’s (TMPLD 76, 111 n. 1). 

2 T.e. qualities, hot, cold, wet, dry etc. (vol. 1, 325 n. 1). At 50a3 P. uses the old word 
‘opposites’. 

3 57e oTdow piv év dpaddtnti Kivnoiw 5é els dvopardtnta del TrOpev seems to clinch the 
point. Cf. Spoerri, R. de Philol, 1957, 213. 

* The above was written before J. S. Clegg’s article ‘Plato’s Vision of Chaos’ appeared in 
CQ 1976, but having read it, I see no reason to modify what I have said. 

5 Taran has presented a detailed case for the contrary view in § v of his article in Anton and 
Kustas, Essays. 
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the secondary motions of bodies and brings about their growth and 
decay, temperature, textures, colours and flavours. But (his favourite 
plea) only a rational soul could produce the regularity of the celestial 
motions (cf. 967b). No great ingenuity is needed to translate this into 
the terms of a genetic account in which, just as there was a pre-cosmic 
period, so there was a period before physical motions were due to the 
wish or judgement of any soul, good or bad. Certainly the 7imaeus 
contains no hint of any other doctrine. They just ‘came about of 
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I ecessity’ (47€e), whose ‘nature it is to cause motion (47e-48a).' 
Finally, that motion in the Receptacle should be due to inanimate 
necessity accords with the scheme of Democritus on which Plato based 
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Plato’s point is the same throughout, that our world is the product 
of reason and design, not chance. Here his target may be Empedocles, or 
possibly, as elsewhere, Democritus. It was Empedocles who attributed 
motion specifically to overbalancing.? But whereas Empedocles was 
describing the origin of day and night, which he attributed, like all 
phenomena of the present world, to chance,3 for Plato no soulless pro- 
cess could produce such uniform recurrencé. The sum of things must 
remain in turmoil and disorder until Mind intervenes to rescue it. 


Necessity 


We have seen that the Demiurge i is not omnipotent, but must create his 
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tion of the intelligible world.4 This resistance to perfect ordering Plato 
ascribes to necessity (ananké), which he presents under two aspects, 
positive and negative. To take an example, God wished us to have sight 
so that by observation of the heavens we might be led to philosophy 
(46e-47c). That is its primary cause. But it was only possible through 


1 It is | to GAdyou Kal elki Suvapis Kal Td Str Eruyev of Phil, 28d. 

2 Emped. DK a 30 (vol. 11, 186) Tov &Opoicuev tuBploavtos tov trupdés. According to Aristotle 
(fr. 208 Rose, DK 68 a 37) Democritus used the more general term dpoidtns. Cf. Tim. 52e 
une’ dyoloy, 

3 Frr. 59.2, 103, 104 etc. See vol. 11, 161-4. So of course did most of the earlier cosmologists 
except Diogenes of Apollonia (vol. 11, 369), and above all Democritus. 

4 A point made in the Pol. (269d): ‘What we call universe (oUpavés) and cosmos has received 
many blessed gifts from its progenitor, but nevertheless it partakes of body, and so cannot remain 
for ever without change.’ Cf. the yevicews dvayKala ovoia at 283d. 
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the eyes—parts of a body made from the four elements—and the 
behaviour of light-rays. This physical mechanism of sight Plato de- 
scribes in detail (45b—46c), calling it and other organs and processes 
“co-causes’,! secondary and subordinate. The error of most earlier 
philosophers had been to regard them as primary. In the Phaedo he had 
castigated this neglect of final causation as ‘absurd’ and ‘sheer laziness’, 
and dismissed as waste of time the attempt to explain the world by ‘airs, 
ethers, v waters rs and other strange things’. Now his attitude has changed. 


processes occupy at least a third of ‘the whole work, and detailed 


explanations are given of the ingenuity with which the Demiurge 


adapted them to good ends. The cosmos is ‘t 


Reason and Necessity’, Reason prevailing over Necessity, in Reason’s 
way, by ‘wise persuasion’ (47e—48a). The personification of Necessity 
as “persuadable’ is apt. In Greek poetry, including the philosophical 
poets Parmenides and Empedocles, the goddess Ananke, true to her 
name, was inexorable, and ‘of unconquerable might’.3 Plato corrects 
this in its own mythical terms: for the most part she has yielded to the 
arguments of Reason. 

But not entirely. In turning to the negative aspect of necessity, Plato 


drops the personification. which has served its allusix ve purpose. Neces- 
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sity, ‘the errant cause’ (48a7), is of the kind which ‘destitute of reason 
produces chance results, without order’. They are not designed, but 


just happen (46e, 47€). Matter has its necessary characteristics (‘powers’) 


ues. Fire may warm a house and cook 
a meal, or destroy the house and kill its owners. The latter we call 
an accident, and it explains the close association of necessity and chance 
in the Greek mind. The necessity is internal to one thing, as heat to 
fire, the chance lies in the proximity of two things, burning agent and 
combustible material. Although fire must burn, the craftsman by his 
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t ouvaltia 46c, the word used in Pol. of téxvai subordinate to a major one, as the manufacture 
of spindles and shuttles subserves the art of weaving | (281 c~e). 
Pho. 98b-—99¢; vol. Iv, 330, 350. Contrast esp. Zim. 68 e—Gga, translated on p. 252 above. 
i 
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4 For necessity and chance as practically identical for the Greeks, see vol. 1, 414f., and cf. 
Cornford, PC 165 fi. In Plato it is best illustrated by the atheists’ account of the fortuitous origin 
of the world at Laws 889a-c, esp. in the phrase kat& tuyny && dveyxns (cr). 
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choice of materials and design can reduce the danger of accidents and 
direct its activity, so far as possible, to useful ends, thus ‘persuading 
Necessity’. She symbolizes the ultimate intractability of matter, which 
no craftsman can overcome entirely. The cosmos is a magnificent 
creation, modelled on the Forms by divine Reason, but being corporeal 
it cannot de the Forms, any more than a block of marble can be— 
though it may be made to resemble—a human face. Pygmalion is a 
myth, and even God could only make the world ‘as good as possible’, 
‘to the best of his powers .." 
The central idea of a material chaos moved by a mindless inner 
necessity bears ; a a resemblance to the system of Democritus which can 
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cause and attributed all the operations of nature to necessity.’ According 
to Diogenes Laertius he held that ‘All things come about of necessity, 
for the vortex is the cause of all becoming, and this he calls necessity’, 
and the Placita have it that necessity for him consisted in ‘the resistance, 
movement and blows of matter’.3 For Democritus this was all that was 
required to produce our world. In Plato’s eyes its beauty, goodness and 
order could never have emerged from such a welter without an intelli- 
gent nt disposer. He therefore speaks of it as the state of things “before the 
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causes, which whatever its difficulties does avoid the intellectual dilemma 
facing those who try to reconcile an omnipotent and benevolent deity 


with the manifest imperfections of the world. 

1 This is repeatedly emphasized: 30a3, 37d 2, 46c8, 5365. 

2 Few statements about 77m. are uncontroversial. Said Taylor in 1926 (Comm. 3): ‘I believe 
I shall be able to show ... that there are no traces anywhere in Plato of a knowledge of Democritus, 
and that in the Timaeus in Particular the whole plan of the dialogue makes such references 
impossible.’ Contrast Jowett’s editors (Dialogues vol. 111, 1953, 669 n.): ‘Most authorities would 


now agree that the Zimaeus is in part directed against Democritus.’ This is true, so there 
is no need to quote individuals. Many refer to the study of Hammer-Jensen in 4GP 1910, who 
weakened her case unnecessarily by the unacceptable claim that P. only learned of Democritus’s 
work when 7im. was partly written, and changed his mind in the middle. (For some criticism 
see vol. 11, 406 n. 2.) Stenzel in his essays on P. and Democritus tends to exaggerate 
resemblances between them, but is helpful nevertheless. 
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3 Arist. GA 789b2, D.L. 9.45, Aét. 1.26.2 (DK 68 a 66 and 1). 
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The creation of cosmos 


Why it was created (29d-30b). This section is the starting-point of 
Timaeus’s narrative. The reason for creation is religious. God is good, 
and it is not ‘lawful’ (or permissible, themis) for the Best to act other- 
wise than for the best. Being good, he had no jealousy in his nature (a 
criticism of current ideas of divine phthonos). He wished everything to 


be as good as possib ible, and so. finding visible nature in its state of rest- 
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less and inharmonious motion, reduced it to order, which he deemed 
better than disorder. Reasoning further that anything | in nature would 
be better with intelligence than without, and cannot have intelligence 
without soul, he put mind in soul and soul in body. So by God’s 
providence this world was created as a living and intelligent creature, 


modelled on the intelligible and all-embracing Living Creature itself. 


Uniqueness of the co cosmos (31a-b). Democritus had argued tha 
there exists an infinite number of atoms moving at random in an in 
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since 
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void, it was unreasonable to suppose that the . chance collisions which 
have produced a cosmic system in our part of the void would not have 


led to the formation of similar systems elsewhere.? What is at stake 


J 


therefore is not onlv the number of worlds. but the fundamental ques 
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tion of chance or design a the originating principle, and Plato’s reply 


is in terms of purpose: ‘Ino rder that it might resemble...’ The cosmos 
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Way possinie, tne MOoaes is u que, 
therefore the cosmos must be unique. How the uniqueness of a physical 
world can be ensured is explained later (32c-33a, p. 279 below). 

The case for the uniqueness of the model is more complex. Plato has 
argued in different ways in different dialogues that every form is unique, 
but the present argument is tailored to the Form in question, namely 
the Form of Animal, and is perhaps not exactly like any of the argu- 
ments for the uniqueness of a Form in general. There are in fact three 
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1 Where nous and psyche are distinguished, psyche signifies what for P. are the lower parts of 
the tripartite soul, the life of an animate body with the capacity for sensation, desire and emotions 
such as anger and fear. Although it would be nonsense to say that God is not alive, I think, as I 
have said on p. 215, that in the context of the distinction God, having no body, has nous without 
psyche. It is Ta Kat& puoi dpaté& that cannot have one without the other (30br). 

2 Some at least, he thought, would not repeat the features of our world exactly. For innumerable 
worlds in Democritus see vol. 11, 405, 406 n. 1. 
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arguments which have sometimes been taken as one and the same,! and 
have generated much comment. They are, besides the present one, the 
argument about the ‘three beds’ at Rep. 597c and the ‘Third Man 
argument’ of the Parmenides. 1 have tried to disentangle these in vol. rv, 
552, and will only repeat here the gist of the one which now concerns us, 
at Tim. 31a. It runs as follows. 

The Form of a genus (in this case Animal) must contain the Forms of 
all the species subsumed under it. In Plato’s terms, they are ‘parts’ of 
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species, and there would have to be a more all-embracing Form con- 
taining both of these with the species which each embraces. They would 
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large number of species of animal but no 


The body of the cosmos (31 b-34b). The early Ionians had assumed one 
primary substance in the cosmos, Parmenides two,3 and Empedocles 
four, fire, water, earth and air. Plato agrees with Empedocles, but unlike 
him offers reasons. Like everything generated, the cosmos must have 
body and be visible and tangible (solid). This demands two bodies, fire 
(which includes light, 45b) and earth. So much the Demiurge must 
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(kalés) combined without a third to bind them together. This is because 
the strongest bond is geometrical proportion, which cannot exist be- 


tween fewer than three constituents. The fourth is added bec 
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cosmos is to be three- _dimensional, and whereas for a plane surface (i.e. 
to link two numbers) one mean proportional suffices, a solid body 
requires two.4 We begin to see what Timaeus meant when he said that 


1 E.g. by Adam in his note on Rep. 597¢. 

2 pépn 31a6. Cf. p. 153 n. 4 above. 

3 In the ‘ Way of Seeming’, of course. In fr. 8.53 the two are light and night, but he seems in 
some way to have identified night with earth. Aristotle says four times that his two primary 
substances were fire and earth, Theophr. repeats it, and Alex. Aphrod. adds explicitly that he 
called the earth darkness. (See vol. 1, 58 with n. 2.) These commentators had the complete poem, 
and even in the surviving frr. (/c.) he calls night ‘dense and heavy’. Plato’s start from fire and 
earth may reflect once again his great respect for Parmenides. 

4 P, is speaking in terms of square (or rectangular) and solid numbers (Taylor, Comm. 97f.). 
His last statement is not universally true. See Grote, P/. m1, 252 n. a, Taylor, Comm. 97. and 
on these mathematical passages in general Cornford, PC 45-52 (with his quotations from Heath) 
and Archer-Hind, Zim. 97-9. 
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his listeners would follow his demonstrations because they were 
experts, trained in the requisite sciences (53c). ‘Plato is compressing 
his statement of technical matters to such an extent that only expert 
readers would fully appreciate his meaning’ (Cornford, PC 47). Apart 
from that, his Pythagorizing synthesis of the mathematical and the 
physical may seem strange today.’ If a medicine which requires in- 
gredients mixed in the proportion 1:3:7 is made up in the proportion 
1:10:100, it will not console us to be told that the latter is a perfect 
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might also ask’, he protests (Metaph. rog2b 26), ‘what t goo od things get 
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three times three: it would do more good if it were in no particular ratio 
but well diluted than if it were numerically expressible but strong.’ Nor 
is it obvious why two elements (water and earth, say, to make clay) 
should need a separate third to ‘bind’ them. Cornford says nothing of 
this, and Taylor (Comm. 95) treats it as a special condition for earth and 
fire: they need a mediating element because their own characters are so 
strongly opposed. This will not do. The condition, laid down at 
38b8-c1, is purely general: ‘It is impossib’e for two things to be well 


combined without a third.’ Plato is using the language of mathematics 
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not of chemistry or any science which takes account of the physical 


properties of different kinds of poy. 
The Politicus and P Philebus s* have accustomed us already to the im- 
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measure, limit and proportion as essentials OI 
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por nce in Plato °S cyes 
Foodness (fitness for function). He does not say that two elements by 
themselves cannot mix: the emphasis is on ka/és. The cosmos, though 
not perfect, is the best and most lasting of all created living things. It 
cannot therefore have been thrown together haphazard, but was 
planned as an organism in which the various components are blended 


of 


' For the Pythagorean derivation of bodies from geometrical solids, and ultimately from 
numbers, see vol. 1, ch, wo), €SP. PP. 229-73. 
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particles. sisn 
as a demonstration’ that there are exactly four roots’, ‘It is simply a olay of mathematical fancy,’ 
I suspect that for P. it was more than that. 
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with the most exquisite delicacy and precision. This proportionate 
blending ensures its wholeness and unity (32d9-33a1), knitting its 
parts together in bonds of amity" indissoluble save by its author. In the 
Phaedo Socrates demanded an explanation of the world which would 
demonstrate that what binds and holds it together is the power of the 
good and right.” Here where Plato gives the full answer, the binding 
force is expressed in terms of analogia, geometrical proportion. No 


reader of the Gorgias and Republic will be surprised. 
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each other, so that as fire is to air, so air is to water, and as air 


so water is to earth’ (32b). This is usually, as by Cornford,3 referred to 
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their respective quantities, but with the description of pre-cosmi ic chaos 
fresh in our mind, some questions must suggest themselves, perhaps un- 
fairly, to the literal-minded. The Receptacle of Becoming itself had a 
fiery part, a watery part and so on, and it was also said that fire, water, 
earth and air, though ‘without proportion and measure’, already pos- 
sessed traces of their distinct natures. Those four, and no others, were 
data. The Demiurge only imposed order on them through number 
(53a-b). We are about to learn also that, for excellent reasons, he in- 

corporated all the fire, water, air and earth into the cosmos. How then, 
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rather than two, and how, secondly, if he used all there was of them, 
making no selection, Was it open to him to relate the quantities in 


xeometric al p roport n?4¢ One might also wonder. thirdl I, since the 
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creation is cast in narrative form, whether we are to imagine that he has 
already organized each element, whose quantities are here decided, into 


t P, uses piAia (3202), the Empedoclean term for the unifying force. Empedocles, a westerner 
ike Timaeus, also introduced the idea of definite numerical (if not geometrical) proportions, at 
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2 ogc. English cannot reproduce the affinity of the Greek words in 10 Séov ovvd5etv, 

3 PC 43: ‘All that the Demiurge does now is to fix their quantities in a certain definite 
proportion.’ Cf. 51: ‘Plato has not indicated what are the quantities between which his geo- 
metrical proportion holds . . . It may be conjectured that the quantities in question are the total 
volumes of the four primary bodies.’ 

* I might mention R. J. Mortley’s alternative suggestion, in a note in Hermes 1969, that 
‘The numbers that could be used in a proportion such as this would not represent relations 
between elements, but cosmic forces existing as Forms and affecting the sensible world in 
the same way as other Forms.’ I do not feel able to comment on this, but some may find it 
helpful. 
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minute corpuscles of geometrical shape.! This is not mentioned until 
much later, after the description of pre-cosmic chaos, where it certainly 
appears as his first step in the introduction of order. It seems possible 
that the randomness of Timaeus’s discourse and his repeated fresh 
starts, which he puts down to human weakness, besides conveying an 
air of spontaneity, have the ulterior purpose of making these discre- 
pancies less noticeable. Certainly they do not seem to have occurred 
to previous commentators, who have followed Plato’s order of exposi- 
tion rather than what he himself says is the right one. If so, one can only 
sympathize and agree with his reasonable plea that on a subject like the 
origin of the whole universe one should not expect an account in every 

To make the body of the cosmos, the Demiurge used the whole 
quantity of all four primary bodies (32c), thus ensuring first its unity 
(there was nothing left over from which a second might arise, 33a1) 
and secondly its permanence. This has already been attributed to the 
‘amity’ brought about by the proportions between its elements, but 
Timaeus now adds that the only causes of sickness and senility in living 
creatures are attacks from heat, cold and other ‘powers’ of extraneous 
bodies.? Immune from these dangers, although material it can last as 


long x as God wills: and since God himself savs later (41b) that onlv an 
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evil being would wish to dissolve what is good and well constructed, 
it will last for ever; but its preservation lies in God’s hands, not in its 
own nature. for nothing bodily can be intrinsically indestructible. 
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from any of the living creatures which it contains. It needs none 
of their organs or limbs, for there is nothing outside for it to see 
or hear, nothing to eat or excrete—it is entirely self-sufficient—or 
grasp with hands, nowhere to go on legs and feet. So he made it a 
sphere, the best of all shapes, which contains all others} as the cosmos 
1 If, as Cornford seems to have thought (PC 223), the mention of numbers (1A*@n) in the 


summing-up of God’s work on the corpuscles at 56c, refers to the relative quantities of each kind, 
this would seem to be so. 
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3 It is the only figure in which all five regular p poly lyhe dra can be inscribed, and these underlie 
the structure of the primary bodies (pp. 282ff. below). Inscription is mentioned at 55a. This is 


given by Proclus as the more probable of two explanations (/n Tim. 2, 71 and 76 Diehl). 
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contains all living creatures, and gave it as sole motion revolution 
about its axis, the only motion which a body can perform within 
its own limits. 

In this, and especially its psychological connotations, Plato owes 
something to Alcmaeon, but more to Parmenides, especially in the 
denial of some features of Pythagorean thought with which they were 
both familiar. He takes over the One Being of Parmenides, ‘complete’, 
‘like the mass of a well-rounded sphere’, ‘equal every way from the 
centre’ (fr. 8.42-4), with nothing outside it." Even when he allows for 
Becoming by restoring motion and heterogeneity, he continues to 

it 


respect Parmenides’s next dictum, that it “keeps evenly within its limits’ 
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scribing the sum of things in the reign of Love wrote (fr. 29): ‘No twin 
branches spring from its back, there are no feet nor nimble knees, but 
it was a sphere and in all directions equal to itself.” He even contri- 
buted the conception of a great Mind pervading the whole cosmos (fr. 
134). Cosmogonical theory is not Plato’s métier, and he does not hesi- 
tate to hark back to earlier leaders in the field if he can adapt them to his 
demonstration that the world is born of design not chance; for on that, 


as ne makes even clearer in Laws 10, depended the existence of objec- 


tive criteria for human behaviour. He revrets therefore the view com- 
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mon to o the Milesians and Democritus that the cosmos is surrounded by 
a mass of bodily substance out of which it had arisen and into which it 


would Some time disintegrate; for that was linked to the conception of 
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Construction of the primary bodies (§3c-57d) 


So far Timaeus has described the body of the cosmos in fairly general 
terms, apologizing at the same time for not treating first of the soul, 
which was created first. The heavenly bodies, on the other hand, are 


* For Alcmaeon see vol. 1, 354; for Parm. vol. 11, 47f. Plato even recalls his language. Cf. 


Tim. 33b 4-6 opaipoeidés, &x pEoou TravTH pds Tas TEAEUTAS Ioov d&tréyov SpoidTaTdv Te ATO EaUTH 
oynudtov with Parm. fr. 8.42—4 (which he quotes verbatim at Soph. 244e): 
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te EAECLEVOV cv il 
TraVTOBEY EUKUKAOU GDapTs 5 bol AlyKiov OyxKe, 
peoodbev IoomraAés TravTn. 
Mortley has drawn attention to the meaning of 6yo:6tatov and its connexion with Parm. in an 


article on Plato’s choice of the sphere in REG 1969. 
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displaced from the account of the world’s body and brought in after its 
soul in explanation of time, which depends on their revolutions (374d f., 
pp. 299 below). His order has indeed something of a casual air,! and 
just as he described the creation of cosmos before the pre-existing chaos, 
so he defers the structure of the elements of which the body of the 
cosmos consists until after the account of its soul, of time, the heavenly 
bodies, and even the creation and destiny of man. It arises, naturally 
enough, out of the description of the pre-cosmic chaos, in which 
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ements tossed about ‘ without propor tion or measure’ 
(p. 269 above). To reduce them to order, the Demiurge ‘fashioned 
them by shapes and numbers’. We have already examined their pre- 
ate, and 


(31 b—32c) their formatio 
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The geometrical basis of matter. If the world is the work of reason, 
rationality (displayed in measure and proportion) must be detectable in 
the ultimate and most elemental forms of which it is built up; and these, 
he has warned us (48 b-c), are not simply the earth, water, air and fire of 
Empedocles. Those are more complex than syllables, and to find the 
actual ‘letters’ of the universe one must probe deeper. The atoms of 


Democritus were of all kinds of irreg ular shapes and sizes. which 
, 4440/7 We aa a 4 apes 42544 Wadi 9 


suited his general view of the world asa 1 product of undesigned coinci- 
dence. With an infinite number of irregularly shaped atoms ms co eng 


and becoming e enta ngled in infinite space, it was inevitable (ananké) that 
~~ ene - 1 1 
somewhere, some time, they should build up into a world like ours. 


Implacably opposed to such a view of its origin, Plato was bound to 
carry his opposition into the ultimate structure of matter and show that 
even an atomic theory need not be atheistic. Against the Democritean 
jumble he set the Pythagorean idea that number and measure entered 
into everything. The Pythagoreans, said Aristotfe (Metaph. 985 b 32, 
and similarly in many places), since the nature of everything else 
seemed to be entirely assimilated to numbers, and numbers to be pri- 
mary throughout the natural world, supposed the elements of numbers 

1 | hope this will not be taken to imply anything but the most artful composition on Plato’s 


part, appearing not least in the impression he conveys of an expert giving an impromptu talk to 
friends rather than a formal lecture. 
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to be the elements of all that exists, and the whole universe to be a 
harmonia and a number.! 

The details, as Timaeus says, are for mathematicians. The general 
scheme is based on the five regular solids or polyhedra: tetrahedron 
(three-sided pyramid), cube, octahedron, icosahedron, dodecahedron.’ 
Their regularity, and doubtless also the fact that they can all be in- 
scribed in a sphere,3 gave them, at least in Pythagorizing eyes, a 


peculiar perfection and beauty. Plato calls the first four ‘the four 
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smallest, most mobile and sharpest of these regular solids,+ is assigned 
to fire, the icosahedron to air, octahedron to water and cube to earth. 


d wi ith their physic al qu li tl th 
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destructive power of fire, the stability of earth and so on. So far the 
theory may be called particulate if not atomic, for the solids are bodies 
too small to be seen, though visible in the aggregate (56b-—c). As bodies 
they cannot be geometrically perfect, but have been made by God as 
accurate as the nature of Necessity would allow. They are not strictly 
atomic (indivisible), for they can be actually divided (not merely 
analysed by the philosopher) into yet more elementary forms. One of 
the objects of Plato’s theory of matter was to allow for the mutual 


transformation of certain elemente. Roth he and Aristotle reiected the 
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theory of Empedocles who, under the direct influence of Parmenides, 
had denied the change of any of the four ‘roots’ into another: all 


phenomena were accounted for by their mingling and s 
L 
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21.13-14; vol. 11, 148). In com ibination they retained thei 
identities, though these might be imperceptible. 


t Some scholars who deny that P. had Democritus in mind point as evidence to the fact that 
their theories are quite unlike in this respect, that P.’s atoms are geometrically constructed— 


if ant reference at p ty Democritus could he other than polemical 
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2 Owing to the fame of 7im., the five regular polyhedra on which P. based his atomism became 
known as ‘the Platonic figures’, ‘but he was : certainly not responsible for their recognition, and the 
evidence that their connexion with the four elements and the cosmos as a whole was already a fea- 
ture of Pythagoreanism is strong. It is fully discussed in vol. 1, 266—73 (together with the date of the 
construction of the five regular polyhedra), and cf. the quotation from von Weizsiacker on pp. 225 f. 

3 Perhaps also the beauty of crystals. Ridgeway observed in CR 1896 that quartz crystals are 
pyramidal, iron pyrites cubical, and garnets dodecahedral. ( T here iS a reference to inscription at 
55 a3, ana it is is probably also implied a at 33b3-4.) 

4 A glance at scale models (of which I have a set in front of me as I write) or drawings brings 
home the relative smallness and sharpness of the pyramid, assuming (as one must) that all the 
figures have sides of the same length. (The drawings on p. 76 of Lee’s translation are helpful but 


not to scale.) 
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Transformation of the primary bodies. To combat this view, Plato carries 
his analysis a stage further. The surfaces of three of the four polyhedra 
which he has assigned to the elements are triangular, and the square 
itself can be divided into two triangles.’ For reasons not immediately 
obvious,” Plato does not take the equilateral triangular faces of the first 
three as ultimate, but divides them, as well as the square, into two 
right-angled triangles, scalene and isosceles respectively. These he posits 
as truly elementary, all other triangles being derived from them (53 c—d). 


oa \ 7 


Since, then, the particles of three of the elements have identical si irfaces, 
it is po ossible that, if they should be broken up, the surfaces will re- 
combine in different ways to form any other of the three regular solids 
so constructed. When for instance heat d 
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small, sharp, mobile pyramids of fire have pierced and split up the water- 
particles, and the twenty faces of each have regrouped themselves as 
two octahedra (air-particles) and one pyramid (fire) (56d). Earth 
alone is not subject to this process of transformation, for its surfaces 
can only be reduced to isosceles triangles which cannot combine with 
the others. If earth is split by fire, its parts simply drift about until they 
meet others of their kind and can re-combine as earth.3 


I Cornford (PC 2 


Corntord (/ 11) said it is Oo means obvious ot take t e 
one of his elementary plane figures. Others have also seen it as a problem. Surely the reason is 
that it is not an elementary plane figure. It can be analysed into triangles, but with triangles the 
analysis of a rectilinear plane figure must stop, as Plato noted (537). 

2 Cornford (212) attributed it simply to the choice of the regular solids. We cannot here 
pursue Plato’s geometrical scheme through all its details, but mention must be made of Popper’s 
brilliantly argued thesis that the special importance of these triangles lies in their r incorporation 
of the irrational square roots of 2 and 3. Plato’s main contribution to science, in Popper’s view, 
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820a-b), and his consequent substitution of a geometrical view of the world for the arithmetical 
outlook of early Pythagoreanism. See Popper’s C. and R. 75-93 (repr. in Brown’s Meno 143-73) 
and O.S.1, ch. 6 n. 9, 248-53. The thesis is summarized by Toulmin and Goodfield, 4. of M. 80 
(in both original and Penguin eds.: pp. 75-82 of this book give a lucid summary and appraisal of 
Plato’s theory of the composition of matter). I was puzzled at first that Plato should introduce 
irrationals at the very heart of his scheme, when he has been so emphatic (here and in Po/. and 
Phil.) that the work of Mind was always characterized by measure and ratio (uétpov and Adyos). 
But Popper’s explanation of how, precisely because of this innovation, ‘the existence of irrationals 


was no longer incomprehensible or “irrational”’ has removed this difficulty. See O.S. 1 at top of 
dD. 261. 

3 56d. Aristotle, who believed that transmutation occurred between all four simple bodies, 
complained that in making earth an exception P. was exalting his own mathematical theory at the 
expense of observed facts (Cael. 306a5—9). This criticism has been repeated in modern times. 
Cornford (PC 216) thought it ‘simply a consequence of the decision to assign the cube to earth’, 
and Eva Sachs surmised that P. would have been happy if someone could have supplied a fourth 
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Fifth figure and fifth body. Of the five regular solids there remains the 
dodecahedron, whose surfaces are pentagonal. It was used by the 
Demiurge not for any of the simple bodies, but for the whole cosmos. 
This, as we know, was spherical, and commentators since Plutarch have 
aptly compared Phaedo t1ob, where the spherical earth, seen from 
above, is said to resemble ‘a ball (ogaipa) made of twelve pieces of 
leather’ and to be ‘picked out in various colours’.! This raises an 
interesting question in the history of ideas, namely the emergence of 
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hedra is associated with a simple body. The dodecahedron is not. The 
heavenly bodies are said to be largely made of fire, while azther is 
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scheme in which all five figures corresponded to different simple bodies 
must have made a strong appeal,” and it is about this time, or a little 
earlier among the Pythagoreans, that the first hints of a fifth body 
appear. It is unambiguously present in the Zpinomis (981c), and even 
in the Cratylus aither is expressly separated from air (410b).3 Other 
evidence has been examined in vol. 1,4 where it is suggested that the 


regular body made up of triangles similar to those of the others. Others agree (Solmsen, ASPW 
2 n. 124; G. E. R. Lloyd, EGSc 77), but Proclus (ap. Simpl. Cael. 643) defended P.: earth is 
never seen to change, though earthy compounds do when water or fire leaves them. In modern 
times Cherniss (ACPA 150) and Taylor incline to the empirical explanation: ‘It is because of the 
irreducibility of earth that Timaeus needs two primary triangles’ (Comm. 369). Cornford himself 
said earlier (213) that P. wished to explain transmutation, and ‘for this physical purpose all he needs 
is triangles which can be reformed into solids of a different pattern’ (my italics). Though there 
can be no proof either way, this seems to me the more likely order of P.’s thought. If so, the 
words os SoKoUuev and os gaivetar at 49b8 and c7 are to be taken seriously, which is reasonable. 
Cf. tpatveto, pavtazdpeva at 54b. 

i ToKiAn, xpouaot SietAnuyévn. Burnet saw in these words the explanation of Siazwypaqev 
at 55 c6, denying that it could refer to the signs of the Zodiac as usually supposed (EGP 294 n. 5). 
Cf. Cornford, PC 219: ‘not only the twelve signs of the Zodiac, but all the other constellations’. 


On the sphere constructed out of twelve pentagons see further vol. 1, 268f. 

2 This is how Simplicius saw it (Phys. 1165,18): ‘Why then does [Aristotle] calls the heavens 
a fifth body? Perhaps because Plato himself describes the substance of the heavens as different 
from the four sublunary bodies. After all, he assigned the dodecahedron to the heavens, and each 
of the four elements he described by a different figure.’ 

3 In Pho. too, 5 5 uty drip, éxelvois tov alfpa occurs in the cosmological myth (111b1). 
The fifth body was ready and waiting, so to speak, in common belief and in myth, to be adopted 


into natural philosophy. 
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AJP 1962, 315f. (reviewing Novotny’s Epin.), where the statement that Xenocrates ‘located 
[aither] outside the sphere of fire’ must be an inference from the order in which X. mentioned the 
five bodies. (In his Academica of 1975, p. 40, Taran concludes from Simpl.’s testimony that 
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conception of a fifth element evolved gradually out of earlier cosmo- 
logical presuppositions. 


The remoter principles: geometry and physics. At 53d Plato hints that 
even his analysis of physical bodies into triangular surfaces is not com- 
plete: ‘The principles more remote than these are known to God and 
such men as he favours.’ Being concerned with the physical world, the 
Timaeus has no need to go further back than the surface, which as the 
boundarv of the third dimension. depth. makes sensible bodv possible. 
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But the Pythagorean flavour of the who le makes it easy to guess what 
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these remoter principles are. First come Limit and the Unlimited equated 
unit. fir 
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position of Limit on the Unlimited, from which spring numbers. From 
numbers are derived geometrical figures by equating the unit with the 
point, two with the line, three with the simplest rectilinear plane figure. 
From plane figures come solids, and from solids sensible bodies.” Aris- 
totle never tired of castigating the Pythagoreans for this derivation of the 
physical—visible, tangible—from mathematical abstractions. ‘They 
assumed the principles of mathematics to be the principles of every- 
thing.’ ‘ They suppose units to possess magnitude. ’* When they construct 
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of elements which have neither—they appear to be talking about some 


other universe and other bodies, not those that we Perceive. ® 3 In De 
caelo (299a1-300a19) he levels similar criticisms at the Timaes 
77 J ff ¥ 
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As so often, opinions differ. Thus Cornford, PC 285: ‘We must 
reject the view that Plato has reduced the bodily to mere empty space 
figured in the geometrical patterns which the Demiurge is now going to 
introduce’; but Burnet, 7. to P. 344: ‘Plato undoubtedly means to say 
that the corporeal can be completely reduced to extension geometrically 
limited.’ The question is obviously bound up with the nature of the 
‘Receptacle of becoming’, that ‘dim and difficult’ something which 


Xenocrates ‘identified the ether with the dodecahedron’, i.e. believed that this was Plato’s inten- 
tion.) 

t 53c, A. T. Nicol in CQ 1936, 125. 

2 Alex. Polyhist. ap. D.L. 8.24. For a full account of the Pythagorean theory, with authorities, 
see vol. 1, 238ff. For Plato, Stenzel’s discussion in Z. und G. 70-5, ‘Das Ende der Teilung des 
Raumlichen im math.-physikalischem Atom’, is relevant. 

3 For reff. and further quotations see vol. 1, 229, 232, 234, 235. 
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neither senses nor mind can properly comprehend. The difficulty for 
Plato results, I suggest, from an attempt to reconcile two different types 
of cosmology: the Pythagorean, predominantly mathematical and pay- 
ing the minimum of attention to physical substances or properties like 
fire or earth, hot, cold, wet and dry; and the Ionian or materialistic, 
culminating in the Heraclitean conception! of the world as a never- 
ending flux of change. Hot is continuously becoming cold and cold hot, 
water is drying up and turning to air, air condensing and becoming 
ith never an instant’s S pause. We know what a tremendous im- 
pression this world-view made on Plato, but if absolute instability 
represented the true nature of the universe it could never be the object 
knowledge. for 
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laws. When he wrote the Phaedo and Republic he appears to have 
accepted its consequences and abandoned hope of a science of the 
physical world. Knowledge is not of ‘what becomes’ but only of ‘what 
s’, the immutable world of Forms after the pattern of which the tem- 
poral world is formed. The Theaetetus probed the question further on the 
epistemological side, and now comes the Timaeus. Here he maintains as 
strongly as ever the distinction between ‘what becomes’ and ‘what is’, 
with its parallel epistemological distinction between belief and know- 


ledoe and warns that anv account aft the nhvcical uararld ean he non more 
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than probable; yet such an account has now become for him supremely 
worth giving, and he takes great pains to work it out in detail. His con- 


seems to 0 be this. If Heraclitean fly ux or Democ ritean atomism has 
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No o other c cause echt i it into Sheng or sustains it now. But this belief 
is both erroneous and (as he will argue at length in the Laws) morally 
disastrous. True, the creative Reason had to work on a given and to 
some extent recalcitrant material. Perfection is found only among the 
Forms, not in space at all; but even in this world Reason has overcome 
Necessity to a large extent, and the study of mathematics and above all 
of astronomy will quickly satisfy a thoughtful man that the primary 
impulse behind the creation of the universe is rational.’ | 


1 The conception of contemporary Heracliteans rather than of Heraclitus himself (p. 80 
above). 

* Cf. Phil. 28e, p. 214 above. The part of astronomy in the argument from design, which 
becomes one of the main themes of 7im., was echoed in remarkably similar terms by Newton in 
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If, then, the cosmogony of the Timaeus, represented by Plato as the 
conquest of (Democritean) Necessity by Reason, may be crudely 
described as an attempt to impose the Pythagorean mathematical scheme 
of reality on the Heraclitean flux of becoming, we need not be surprised 
to find it less than wholly successful; and this is suggested by his 
hesitant and fumbling description of the Receptacle. It is better to 
appreciate his state of mind, and the philosophical situation which gave 
rise to it, than to try to force into clarity and consistency what was for 


I Qilii, GQiicuit, naray t be believed’. We have seen 


that the rest of his description forbids us to think of it as mere empty 
space. It might be so if one could abstract from it the ‘motions’ an nd 
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never exist without them: it is inconceivable without them, for they are 
in a sense qualities of itself. True, it must be imagined as per se qualiti- 
less, like the oil which must be odourless to serve as a base for perfumes. 
Yet, says Plato (51b), one should not speak of fire, water and the rest 
being in it, so much as of the incandescent part of it, the liquefied part of 
it and so on. Even before the ordering by figures and numbers began, 
it contained inchoate forms or ‘traces’ of the four simple bodies. 
Physical matter, solid substance, did exist, but ‘without proportion or 
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The most probable conclusion is that the particles created by God’s 
conversion of chaos into cosmos were genuine corpuseut in the shape, 


so far as Necessit y allowed (s6cs°). of one or another of the reoular 
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polyhedra, which gave each of the popular elements its character as 
fiery, wet and so on. Unlike the traditional Pythagoreans, Plato could 
distinguish when he liked between mathematical figures and their 
approximations in material objects, models or drawings (Rep. §10c, 
Phil. 62a-b). Yet in this his most Pythagorean dialogue’ he does not 
always observe the distinction. In more than one place he seems to 
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the Principia (ref. in Cornford, Princ. Sap. 21): ‘It is not to be conceived that mere mechanical 
causes could give birth to so many regular motions . . . This most beautiful system of the sun, 
planets and comets, could only proceed from the counsel and dominion of an intelligent and 
powerful Being.’ ‘Counsel and dominion’ almost translates Tim. 48a2 vol... Gpxovtos TO 
TrelGeiv. 

t Though like everyone else I cannot accept Taylor’s thesis that in Tim. P. does not give his 
own doctrine but only a historical account of fifth-cent. Pythagoreanism, the fact that so 
experienced a scholar could hold such a belief says much about the character of the dialogue. 
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assume that once a geometrical construction has reached the third 
dimension, one has immediately a perceptible body. ‘Every kind of 
body has depth, depth includes surface, and every rectilinear surface is 
composed of triangles’ (53c). Conversely at 53e-54a ‘the four most 
beautiful bodies’ appears to refer to the figures, including the triangles 
of which they are constructed. In the Laws he is even more definite 
(894a): ‘What is the condition for the coming-to-be of all things? It 
occurs when a starting-point is extended to the second dimension and 
thence to the next, and havin ng achieved three dimensions becomes 
perceptible to whatever has senses.’' This is pure Pythagorean doctrine 
as described my A Alexander Polyhistor (p. 285 above) and criticized by 
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triangles float about at by themselves, as the triangles of a disintegrated 
earth-particle are said to do, until they can re-unite with their own kind? 
Martin’s conception of them as ‘thin plates of corporeal matter’ enclos- 
ing empty space (Jim. 1, 241f.) has found little favour.3 The reverse is 
surely correct, that the triangles are surfaces bounding solid corpuscles, 
and so giving geometrical form to previously formless matter. This 
does not solve the problem of the drifting triangles. I would dare to say 
that it did not present itself to the Pythagorizing Plato of the Timaeus. 


Particles vary in size. At 54d—55c the faces of three of the polyhedra are 


said to be further divided into six triangles instead of two, and those of 
the cube into four. No plaus ible xplan ation of this was forthco 
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until Cornford (PC 234f.) connected it with the statement at 57c—d 
that the triangles exist in various grades of size, and that this explains 
the varieties to be found in each element. As Timaeus goes on to say, 


t For the language (an = dimension) cf. Rep. 528b, which gives the cube as an example of 
the three-dimensional, and Epin. 990d tous tpis nu§nuévous [dpi8pous] Kal ti oTepea uoel 
duolous. At 990a otepedv is equated with amtdv, 

2 Unless it is a solution to say with Cornford (PC 229f.) that it ‘cannot be taken literally’ 
(though later, on p. 274, he himself offers a tentative solution), or with others (Prantl, Luria, 
Friedlander) that P. had not bothered to think out the consequences because he was only playing 
or joking (‘ Spreleret’, ‘halb-scherzend’, ‘playfully’; see Luria in next note and Friedlander, Pv. 1, 
256). The triangles recur at 81 b—c in a passage describing the physiology of youth, old age and 
death (p. 314 below). 

3 It was also the view of Eva Sachs, and in ancient times of Proclus, Simplicius and Philoponus. 
Aristotle, as we have seen, interpreted them as ideal or purely mathematical surfaces, as in modern 
times have Zeller, Archer-Hind and E. Frank. See Luria, /nfinitesimaltheorie 151 with n. 120. 
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elemental fire may appear as burning flame, glowing embers or light, 
bright without heat, air as the limpid azther or as fog, and water as 
liquid or equally as solid but fusible metals or ice.’ He does not say 
explicitly that there was a strict mathematical relationship between the 
different sizes of triangle, but it was made clear at the outset and 
emphatically repeated in the summing-up at 69b that the Demiurge 
introduced proportion and conmensurability (oupuetpia) everywhere 
and in every way possible. Moreover if there were no such relation 
ithin the same elemer nt, one 


would have the curious situation that there could be no transformation 
between them, as there is between one element and another, though 
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whether correct or not, was beautifully simple, namely that in Plato’s 
mind the triangles constituting the larger-grade solids are exact mul- 
tiples of the smaller. Then the triangle of the smallest grade will be the 
highest common measure of the others, and will be the stozcheion 
proper, the irreducible element out of which they are built up. In men- 
tioning six, Plato would be describing figures of an intermediate size to 
make it more immediately clear that the triangles can be put together in 
various ways (PC 234). The simplicity and rationality of this solution 
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t 45b, 58c—d. True to P.’s premises, melting and solidification of metals are not to be thought 
of as changes of ‘water’ into ‘earth’ (in Vlastos’s phrase, fusible metals are ‘liquids with very high 
freezing-points’, P.’s Universe 84), nor even as mixtures of the two, though mixtures of the 


elements do occur, e.g. the warming property of wine is attributed to an admixture of fire with 
TIFAtAYr lhra’ at Ara diia enlal rtm dAiffaranrac nf c17z2 hatuszan tna actahad eal TIFAFAS_ Wr Wt alae 
Watul (VV ale aaiwy alu WUVUUL vuImwsy CLF WALI ULI OW) OG OAJNUEL VV OSE LLIN OU LGELILUIL GAL OVW ALLL rot LAL ILO, 
making them more or less mobile. Heat, the agent of melting, works by the action of fire- 
pyramids causing the preliminary disintegration of the icosahedra. (Details at 58e—59a; cf. 


61a5-G.) 

2 Crombie finds it convincing (EPD 1, 220), but Popper has rejected it, and it has been 
criticized in detail by Pohle in /sts 1971. (See however Vlastos, P.’s Universe 69. V. gives an 
excellent summary of the whole theory.) One argument of Cornford’s I do find surprising, 
namely that if the simpler procedure were followed the particles would have increased so rapidly 
in size that they might cross the threshold of visibility. (See his diagrams on pp. 237 and 238.) 
One assumes that the ultimate elements of body are microscopic, and we can surely imagine 
them as small as we like. Popper himself is inclined (with due caution) to attribute the subdivisions 
of the square and polygonal surfaces into 4 and 6 triangles, like the original division into 2 and 4, 
to Plato’s interest in irrationals, and more specifically to the use of ,/2 and ,/3 to achieve an 
approximate squaring of the circle. See OS 1, 250-3. 
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Perpetual motion and warfare of the primary bodtes (57¢ 1-6, d7—-58a3). 
By the axiom that like attracts like,' the main masses of fire, air, water 
and earth collect in different regions, and would become wholly sepa- 
rate, and the universe completely static, were it not for the continual 
warfare between their particles whereby they are broken up and re- 
united in other shapes. Thus when sharp fire-pyramids attack an 
octahedral particle of air, and it re-forms into two fhire-particles itself, it 
leaves the predominantly airy region to join the main mass of fire.? It is 
hat het uld be in con 
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in the same area, one to cause the motion and the other to be moved; 
but given the fact of transmutation, even if they began like this, what is 
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cosmos, with all its movement and change, is to last for ever, and to 
ensure this Plato reminds us that his cosmology denies another main 
tenet of the earlier atomism, namely that the atoms had infinite space to 
move in. Plato’s cosmos is a revolving, finite sphere, ‘the shape which 
contains all other shapes’ (33b). From this envelope the particles 
cannot escape, but are turned back on themselves, jostling and thrusting 
at each other unceasingly. The smaller penetrate the interstices between 
the larger} and proceed to break them up, while elsewhere the larger 


force the smalle er fo combin ne. an ids SO the process of transmutation and 
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consequent local displacement swings this way and that for ever! One 
must remember the continuity between the pre-cosmic motions and 


the same motions as ordered by the Demiurge when he took them 
. L : : _~£falL.. 
over. (See 53a—b.) Much of the description of the earlier state at 52d- 


53a still applies, for the Demiurge turned to his own use, so far as 


t Especially prominent in the atomism of Democritus (vol. 11, 429 f.), whom beyond reasonable 
doubt P. has in mind. What he is describing now is the work ‘of Necessity. 
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It m must, one would think, 
and ‘light’ at 62c-63e. 

3 P.’s denial of empty space within the cosmos at 58a7 is not therefore true in the strictest 
sense: regular polyhedra in contact must always leave interstices. But none is surrounded by 
emptiness; contact is never lost. At 80c the denial of void is repeated and motion accounted for 
by the ‘thrusting round’ of the particles by each other. See further vol. 01, 147 with n. 1. 

4 One must assume that beyond the cosmic sphere there i is not éven space. This ¥ was the belief, 
not only of the pioneer Parmenides, but also of Aristotle, who added in astonishingly Platonic 
language and in line with the Phaedrus myth, that whatever is there is ageless and changeless, 


beyond place and time, in fact divine. See Cael. 279a11-33. 
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compatible with his purpose, the co-causes already furnished ‘of 
necessity’. 


Motion demands both mover and moved. In the course of making this 
point, Plato says (57e): ‘It is difficult, or rather impossible, for there 
to be something that will be moved without something that will move 
it, and vice versa. In the absence of these there is no motion, and they 
cannot be on the same level.’! Here he lays down a law that for move- 
o thin ngs, one which moves an 
another which is moved. Nothing single and homogeneous can move 
itself. But was it not Aristotle who, for reasons connected w ith his 
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that a self-mover was impossible? Plato’s new principle, if applied 
universally, would seem to contradict his definition of soul or life in 
Phaedrus and Laws as the first cause of motion by virtue of moving 
itself. All physical, mechanical motion, as of one billiard ball when 
struck by another, can be traced back to soul (in that case the player’s 
intention), for only what lives can initiate its own motion and transmit 
motion to others. Here however the contradiction is only apparent, 
because the only motion in question zs physical, mechanical motion. We 


are taken no further than the secondarv causes whose author is Neces- 
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sity, learning ‘in what manner it is of the nature of the errant cause to 
produce motion’ (48a). Plato does not go right back to the first cause 
a 


t 
of cosmic motion.” the gift to the whole universe of a self-moving and 
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rational soul. When dealing with secondary causes he borrows freely 


from the earlier mechanistic cosmologies,3 e.g. the collisions and blows 


1 Spada, not quite ‘homogeneous’ (Cornford, as if Syoia) nor ‘in equilibrium’ (Lee, as if 
ladppotra) but “evenly matched’. The comparison is of power or strength, as in a tug-of-war. 
When motion and change occur, two parties have fought and one is beaten; it is a weaker fighting 
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with a stronger (56e4 and $76). In the cosmos the stronger may be either a sharp and agile 
particle attacking a blunter, clumsier one, or a large force of bigger particles surrounding and 
crushing a few smaller ones. Homogeneity is of course ruled out a fortiori. The homogeneous and 
therefore motionless One of Parmenides still haunts cosmology. Cf. vol. 11, 36. 

2 [ say ‘cosmic motion’ because I have argued, against others, that the irregular pre-cosmic 
motion in the Receptacle, caused ultimately, as motion in the cosmos is proximately, by hetero- 
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thi ing to do with soul, either rational or irrational. 

3 At s8b4 he uses for ‘compression’ the word TiAnots a technical tarm af faleina whi 
according to. our sources had been used metaphorically by cosmologists from the early Milesians 
onwards. See vol. 1, 90 (Anaximander), 121 with n. 3 and 133 (Anaximenes), 391 (Xenophanes), 


and for other Presocratics the word-index to DK. 
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of the atoms which Democritus had identified with Necessity (vol. 1, 
404). His criticism is directed not so much against their description of the 
processes of nature as against their confusion of processes with causes. 
What escaped them was the ascendance of Reason over Necessity. 


Five worlds? At 31a—b (pp: 275f. above) Plato gave his reasons for 
believing the cosmos to be unique. Immediately after the description 
of the five regular polyhedra at §§c, he reiterates this and dismisses with 
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someone might reasonably ask whether there w ere five. Nobody knows 


why. The conjecture of ancient commentators (for whom see Cornford, 
PC 790 ¢ \ that L-ne om 
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out by the context, which, however, strongly suggests a connexion with 
the five figures just enumerated. Yet even if the dodecahedron stands 
for a fifth element, there seems no reason to conjure up five worlds 
each composed of one element. Miss Nicol suggested to Cornford (see 
PC 221 n. 3) that since only four of the five solids are assigned to 
elements, leaving out the dodecahedron, five worlds could be obtained 
by including it and omitting each of the others in turn. Some member 
of the Academy might have suggested that there was nothing to prevent 


the Dem 1 ove fram creating elsewhere a cosmos in the shape of a 
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pyramid, cube, octahedron or icosahedron (though Plato would have 
been quick with his objections). But would these shapes be supposed to 


heir connexion with a a bodily element? At this point one finds 
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retain 
oneself beginning to wonder what it would be like to live in a world 
with an outer shell composed of earth, and it is time to dismiss the 
gentleman with his unspecified ‘other considerations’,’ as Plato does 


without argument. 


The soul of the cosmos (34b-36d) 
In taking the world’s body before its soul, we have given in to Timaeus’s 


‘random’ way of talking, for he is careful to point out that as senior 
partner the soul must have been created first. The heavenly bodies, on 


t Possibly Speusippus (H. A. S. Tarrant in PAron. 1974, 132, 137). 

* Since the Greek word tpecButepos is ambiguous between seniority of age and of rank or 
status, he goes out of his way to emphasize that soul is senior to body in both respects, kai 
yevéoet kal &peti Tpotépa (34C 4). 
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the other hand, as already noted, are brought in after the soul in 
explanation of time. 

As a created god, divine but embodied, the cosmos combines all 
psychic functions, self-locomotion (of the most perfect kind attainable), 
true doxai about the sensible, and full knowledge of the intelligible 
(37b—c). The account of its making is highly symbolic, and the key to 
understanding it lies in the old doctrine, so prominent in Empedocles 
(vol. 11, 228f., 256) and still upheld here, that like is known by like. 
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(i) Preparation of ‘ingredients. This is described in the most difficult 


and debated sentence in the whole dialogue (35 a1—b3). However one 
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the most probable interpretation, there are three entities, Being (ovcia), 
Sameness (1) TawtoU pvois) and Difference, each of which has two forms, 
‘the indivisible and ever constant’ and ‘the divisible which comes to be in 
bodies’ ;? that is, the Form3 and its copies in the sensible world. From the 
indivisible and divisible forms of each of the three, the Demiurge made 
an intermediate blend, then mixed the three intermediates to make 
the stuff of the cosmic soul.4 The significance of this will emerge later. 


I yivaoKeodar To Suotov TH Suoiw, as Aristotle phrases it with express reference to soul in 
Tim. (De an. 404617). 

2 P, speaks here again of ovoia yryvoyévn (35 a2-3), but as in the PAilebus, without promoting 
ytyvopeva to the full status of unchanging évta, See p. 233 n. 3 above. 

3 It must be so, and Cornford wrote (PC 64): ies pein of a Form is indivisible. A Form 
may indeed be complex and hence definable. But it is not . "put together” out of parts that 
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conception of these divine, eternal realities, though n never abandoned, does n ot always stand up 
well to the development of analytical methods in P.’s later period. (Form and particulars are 
again compared at 51e-52a4.) 

4 So Proclus (whom Cornford followed, also Ross, De an., p. 177, Jowett’s edd. vol. 111, 
669 n. 3) and before Proclus Aristides Quint. De mus. bk 3 (p. 125 Winnington-Ingram), which 
I quote for its clarity: ‘The divine Plato, too, says in the 7imaeus that the Maker of the soul took 
a mean between the indivisible and the divisible Being and combined with the intermediate form 
of Being the intermediates between the divisible and indivisible forms of Sameness and Difference, 
making a blend of the three.’ Taylor’s explanation, which resembles Martin’s, is simpler (Comm. 
109; cf. Martin 1, 346). He regarded Same and Different as equivalent to the two forms of Being, 
indivisible and divisible, and wrote: ‘He first takes two ingredients 4 and B, and by blending 
them produces an intermediate C. He then makes a single uniform whole by blending 4, B, and C.’ 
On the other hand (a) In spite of Friedlander, P/. 111, 366, it is strange to speak of three ingredients 
in a mixture (tpla 35.46, & tp14v br) if the so-called third is a blend of the first two; (4) Later, 
at 37a, P. speaks in the plainest terms of ‘the Same, the Different, and Being, these three’; 
(c) Being, Same and Different figure prominently in Soph. as separate Forms (p. 151 above). 
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(ii) Construction (35b-36d). This is steeped in Pythagoreanism,* 
and its use of material imagery to represent the invisible psyche is not a 
little fantastic. The compound is treated as a sort of dough, to be 
kneaded, cut into strips and bent into circles. (Later, at 41d, there isa 
reference to the ‘mixing-bowl’ in which it was blended.) As in body, so 
in soul the primary requirement is proportion and harmony. The 
Demiurge therefore cuts off* seven portions of the soul-fabric—now, 


it would seem, imagined as a long strip—in proportion, beginning with 
I fry 11¢ eirla tha number- 
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body, hic h the 6 soul in its cognitive aspect must recognize, but the 
numbers have also a musical significance. The harmonic mean was so 
called because it expresses the numerical ratios between what were for 
the Greeks the principal musical intervals. The word harmonia com- 
bined so closely the ideas of numerical ratio and musical ‘concord’ 
(cuppoovia) that they could not be separated in Plato’s mind. But the 
arbitrary range of the scale presented by his table—four octaves and a 
major sixth, much greater than any employed in the music of the day 


(Tavlor 140)—led Cornford to suppose that the compass was solely 
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due to Plato’s wish to end the series with 27, the cube of 3, and ‘this 


decision has nothing whatever to do with the theory of musical har- 
mony "(PC 67). This goes too far. The soul is about to be distributed 
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Republic has it (530d): ‘As our eyes are made for astronomy, so are our 


t For the Pythagorean origin of P.’s amalgam of mathematics and music, and its cosmological 
significance, see vol. 1, ch. Iv D, esp. pp. 206-14, 220—4. 

2 The procedure would be easier to visualize if he simply, as Taylor says, ‘marked off’ 
divisions as on a ruler or tape-measure. But P.’s word is éroteuveoy (36a2). 

+ The full scheme is set out by Cornford on p. 71 of PC. For the complex mathematical details 
of the passage see also Taylor, who quotes extensively from the ancient commentators, and 
Rivaud, Zim. 43-52. A. Ahlvers, Z. und K. bet P., offered a new interpretation of the division 
of the world-soul, on which see Trevaskis, CR 1957, 31. 


4 The harmonic mean was defined by Archytas in his De musica (fr. 2 DK): it occurs when 
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the connexion with musical notes see Taylor, Comm. 95 or Freeman, Pre-Soc. Phils. ‘5. 


Aristotle, though no Pythagorean, still defined cvppwvia as ‘a commensurate numerical ratio 
the sphere of high and low’ (An. Post. 90a19). 
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ears for the movements of harmony, and these sciences are sisters, as the 
Pythagoreans say and we agree.” The ‘harmony of the spheres’, 
poetically described in the Repubiic,! was in Plato’s mind even if not 
expressly mentioned. 

The essential is that the world’s soul, being good and wise and 
destined to be everlasting, displays inner harmony,” or due proportion 
and measure, which we know to be a prerequisite of goodness. It 


‘nartakes of reason and harmony’ together (36e). Having now used up 
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imposed task by cutting it into two strips, laying one across the other in 
the form of a chi (X), and bends them round to form two circles, an 
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references are now astronomical, but for Plato the soul of the cosmos 
retains its twin powers throughout, the merely motive and the rational. 
The circles, being each a portion of rational soul, are in rotatory mo- 
tion,3 which they will impart to the heavenly bodies when these are 
created. 

The astronomical details are highly condensed, indeed elliptical, and 
Timaeus himself says later that to understand them properly would 
require a visible model (40c—d).4 In outline the scheme is this.5 There is 


t Rep. 617b. For the harmony of the spheres see vol. 1, 295. 

2 Perhaps a reminder is advisable that this is not the doctrine of soul as a harmony which was 
refuted in Phaedo, namely as supervenient on a harmonious disposition of the bodily parts. Soul 
is a harmony of its own parts. See vol. 1, 307-17. Its priority to body could hardly be more strongly 
expressed than by saying, as here, that it was created before it. 

3 The strange conception of a soul performing locomotion has to be accepted. Soul is not 
simply the power of a living creature to move itself: soul :tse/f moves, and zmparts its own motion 
to the complex of soul and body. ‘Only what moves itself is the source and cause of motion in 
others’ (Phdr. 245, cf. Laws 896a). This evidently did not for P. carry any connotations of 
existence on a physical plane, like the air-soul of earlier thought, which he consistently denies. 
Sometimes, as at Laws 896e—-97<a, he speaks as if it initiated only the higher ‘movements’ of 
thought and emotion, but it includes every stage of animation. Aristotle criticized P. here for 
making the soul behave like an extended body ( De an. 406b 26 ff.). Skemp (TMPLD 83) tries to 
defend P., but has to admit on the next page that certain features ‘do indicate localisations of 
wuxt)’. They are especially apparentin the distribution of soul through the human body (69d ff.). 
See also pp. 315-17 below. 

4 For the use of armillary spheres by P. and his contemporaries see Cornford, PC 74-6. It 
could explain the talk of f rings rather than spheres. In any case, P. did not of course ho old Aristotle’s 


in his Early ‘Gk Astron. 124 An excellent account of P.’s astronomy, ‘of the st state e of the science 
in contemporary Greece, and the effect of his metaphysical approach on its future development, 
is now available in Vlastos’s P.’s Universe, ch. 2. 
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(1) a rotation of the outermost sphere, the motion of the fixed stars 
from east to west in the plane of the celestial equator, accomplished in 
24 hours. It is called the motion of the Same, presumably (in this con- 
nexion) because it is also imparted, as the same motion, to the whole 
contents of the universe.t It is thus the ‘dominating’ motion (has 
Kpa&ToS, 36¢7). (2) Contrasted with this is a revolution from west to 
east, and in the plane of the ecliptic, that of the Different, conceived 
both as a whole and as split into seven separate circles, those of sun 
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motion > (besides of course, its reverse, the motion of the Same), but 
some will also perform their own, differing from one another in speed 


revolution of all, and explain why the planets do not all complete their 
orbits in the same time, the sun in one year, Jupiter in about 12 and so 
on. Sun, Venus and Mercury revolve only with the combination of the 
movements of the Same and the Different; Moon’s extra motion is in 
the same direction as that of the Different but much faster; Jupiter, 
Mars and Saturn have extra motions in the opposite direction to the 
common revolution of the Different, which slow down, in varying 
degrees, their apparent motion round the circle of the Different. The 


whole scheme depends of course on the assu imption. common to Plato 
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Eudoxus and Aristotle, that the apparently irregular paths of sun, moon 
and planets are reducible to a combination of perfectly circular revolu- 
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t Including perhaps the earth, but that is a notorious crux. See p. 306 n. 1 below. 

* Ina well known passage (Cae/. p. 488 Heiberg) Simplicius says that P. himself set astronomers 
the problem of determining what uniform and regular (circular) motions must be presupposed to 
account for the apparent movements of the planets, and that Eudoxus was the first to solve it. 


(This appears, probably correctly, as a fr. of Eudemus in Spengel’s collection, no. 96; but Grote, 
Pi. I, 124f., doubted the attribution to P., which he thought an embroidery by Sosigenes. For a 
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full discussion of authorities and the historicity of the story, see now Vlastos, P.’s Universe, 
App. § L.) The faith in the perfection and circularity of the celestial motions haunted astronomy 
for the next 2,000 years. Even the young Kepler, with his deeply theological outlook, wrote that 
‘we chose the spherical surface precisely because it was the most perfect quantity’. His Mysterium 
Cosmographicum, published in I 597 when he was 26, is a defence of the Copernican system, and 
its second chapter (quoted in full by Heisenberg, PCN 78-83) both mentions and echoes the 
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mostly repeated in his Early Gk As tron. 176): ‘Particularly in astronomy, the Greeks wisely 
placed more reliance on their advanced mathematical techniques than on observational data 
obtained by necessarily crude instruments . . . Granted that circular motion for the celestial 
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Plato next mentions, in one sentence (36d), the contriving of the 
body of the cosmos within its soul, which envelopes it from centre to 
circumference, before passing to the cognitive aspect of the soul. 

‘Revolving on itself, it made a divine beginning of unending and 
rational life’ (36e). Its reason is to be imparted to the stellar gods and 
man, and life to the lower creatures as well, though in less pure forms 
as it encounters grosser and more perishable forms of body. We now 
learn the effect of its construction and motions on its cognitive powers, 


? 
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feature of Plato’s psychology, the association of circular motion with 


thought.! 


Clann than 2+ 26 LIL. -).-! 2 the ; al... Trsor....... -.-! 2.f 
OMNCce Wile I is DICMacad O Cie Same and the Different and of 
Being, these three, and is portioned out and bound together according to due 
proportions and turns round upon itself, therefore whenever it comes into 


contact with either something that has a dispersed existence or something 


that is undivided, being moved throughout itself it tells what something is 
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upon by € each other with reference both to what becomes and to what is 
always the same. When true and consistent discourse, alike about what is 
different and what is the same, is carried on without utterance or sound? 


within thes self-moved and the circle o of the Different. running true. communi- 
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cates it to its soul,3 there arise firm and true judgements and beliefs; but when 
it concerns the intelligible, and the circle of the Same on its even course4 


declares it, the result must be intellectual apprehension and knowledge. 
Besides exemplifying t the ‘like-known-bv-like’ principle. this passage 
L. use. * w+ ar Lrawinal Lt 1b L,.. 


DT1 igs into new com Mpal ny the 1OPI1Cal distinctions established in the 


bodies did become accepted philosophical doctrine, yet this was in the first place a wholly legiti- 
mate inference from the results of observation, since the stars are seen to move in circular orbits 
across the sky, and sun and moon do appear to go round the earth in circles. What is commonly 
overlooked is the mathematical utility of the concept of circular motion; reduce your observed 
periodic movements to circles and combinations of circles, and at once you make them amenable 
to calculation and predictable as to both spatial position and time.’ Cf. Taylor, Comm. 102 (on 
337). 

t Here it is more or less assumed, but a demonstration is attempted in the Laws 897d ff. It goes 
back to Alcmaeon, for a comparison with whom see vol. 1, 351-7. 

2 Cf. the definition of thought i in Soph. (263e) as ‘dialogue taking place in the soul with itself, 
without utterance’ (and similarly Thr. 189e). 

3 T.e. the soul of the self-moved regarded as the whole cosmos, the dpatov z@ov, 

4 | take dp8ds lav and eUtpoyos dv at b7 and c2 to be only literary variants. Cf. the hindrances 
to true judgements of identity and difference experienced by the newly-incarnated soul, before 
its circles have settled into their proper courses (44a, p. 310 below). 
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Sophist.! These had been introduced to refute the primitive, but at the 
time troublesome reasoning of Parmenides that one can say nothing 
about anything except that it zs, and what follows directly from that 
(its unity, continuity, changelessness). Plato showed that this limitation 
depended on confining the verb to one sense only, whereas in normal 
usage it had at least two: ‘exists’ and ‘is identical with’. Similarly ‘is 
not’ might signify either ‘does not exist’ or ‘is different from’. In the 
light of this advance he named Being (or Existence), Sameness and 


DT: Cavan na no tha thean manixraresl PAFAIYNB1An {Qao rm TeFtTri—a ahntra \ 
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One other point made in these meticulously drafted sentences is that 
the mind of the physical universe apprehends both what is and what 
pecomes f e intelligible and tha cancihle ahiectec aft kn owledge and 
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objects of belief. As elsewhere, a leading motif of the Tzmaeus is Plato’s 
dualistic ontology and epistemology, expounded and emphasized at 
27d-28a and 51b—52a. The mind’s faculty is one of discrimination.? 
Whatever it encounters, it can say not only that it exists, but that it is 
identical with this, and different from that other. More precisely, it is 
capable of determining the relations (a) between one particular and 
another and (4) between a particular and a Form.3 We now see what 


was meant by making it a mixture of the indivisible and the divisible- 
by-bodies forms of its three ingredients (3 5 a). It is still the psyche of the 
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Phaedo (79c—d), ‘akin to’ the eternal realities yet not itself c one of them. 
It is ‘between the worlds of being and becoming, at once intelligible and 


generated, indivisible and divisible, simple and in another way com- 
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" The relevance of SopA. is controversial. Cornford (PC 61) asserted it emphatically, but it has 
been denied by Owen (SPM 327f.) and queried by Manasse (Bucher uber P. 11, 83). Cornford 
perhaps went too far in saying that without Soph. the Tim. passage would be ‘simply unintel- 
ligible’, It may be, as Crombie wrote (though such a generalization cannot be compelling) 
‘unusual for P. to write in one dialogue words that can only be understood by the aid of a 
specific passage in another’ (EPD u, 262); but that the two are unconnected I cannot believe. 
Shorey was as emphatic as Cornford: ‘It is impossible to explain the world-soul as Rivaud does 
without mentioning the Sophist, and it is idle to affirm... that the Same and Other of the Tumaeus 
have nothing to do with the Same and Other of the Sophist’ (CP 1928, 344f.). In Tht. (185 a-e) 
it is noted that judgements of existence, identity and difference belong to the mind, not the senses. 

7 In Greek xpitixi. Cf. Aristotle’s description of sensation as Suvayis ovppuTos KpiTiKt 
at An. Post. 99b35, and Crantor ap. Plut. An. procr. 1o12f.: the special function of the soul is 
TO Kplvery Ta TE VONTS Kal Ta aloOnTd. 

3 KaTa Ta yryvopeva TE POS Exacrov ExaoTa... Kal Tpds Ta KATA ToUTa Exovta cel (37b2). 

* Proclus, Tim. 11, 117 Diehl, quoted by Cornford, PC 63. Cf. Plotinus, Enn. tv.2.1, peplorn 
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(through the medium of bodily sense-organs) the sensible, and can be 
dispersed in the bodies of all living creatures without losing its unity. 


Time and creation 
Nothing generated can be strictly eternal, that is, not simply everlasting 
but exempt from all distinctions of before and after, was and will be; 
but by introducing measure into the previous disorderly motions, the 
Demuurge effected ‘a moving image of eternity, that which we call time 
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closer to its pattern (37c-d). This distinction between the everlasting 


( 
and the timeless may fairly be credited to Plato himself.: Parmenides 


(whom Plato pract es) had said of his One Being: ‘It was not, 
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nor will be, since it now zs, all together’ (fr. 8.5—G). But for him there 
was nothing else, and about nothing nothing can be said. Plato rejects 
this outright denial of the world of doxa, of temporal change or motion, 
and gives it a place, albeit a subordinate one, in a wider ontology. To 
this world chronos belongs. We translate it ‘time’, but the prevailing 
Greek conception of time was not ours. Chronos was cyclical and 
repetitive,? and identified with the celestial motions which produce the 
recurrence of day and night, months and years, which Plato calls ‘parts 


of time’ (37e3); so for time to be, the stars and planets had to be 


created and placed in their orbits. The sun, "made brilliant for the pur- 
pose, demonstrates in its daily revolution the motion of the Same, and 


by 1 1fS own indenendent motion marks the vear. as the moon the month 
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The circlings of the other planets are less easily observed, ‘indeed men 
scarcely know that their wanderings are time’ (39d1), though there is 
in fact a ‘perfect’ or great year, marked by the time taken by sun, moon 
and the rest to return to the same relative positions.3 Before the creation 
of these bodies, therefore, there could not be chronos, and to bring 
chronos into being was the motive for their creation.4 We speak of 


t See however the full discussion of time and eternity in P. by W. von Leyden, PQ 1964. 
Owen nas arscussed the passage in Monist 1966, 332-6. 


) 


2 Cf, I, 428-30 (where it is noted that the atomists were an exception) and Cornford, P 
103 f.; ‘Iso Arist Phys. 223b23-33. This does not of course mean that Greeks generally held the 
Pythagorean doctrine of an exact repetition of history. The distinction between that and the 


cycle of celestial motions is clarified by Eudemus as ‘numerical’ and ‘formal’ identity respectively 
(fr. 88 Wehrli). 

3 On the Great Year in Plato and elsew here see vol. 1, 282 and 458, and Cornford 116f. 

4 iva yevunbi xpdvos 38c4. 
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making clocks to measure time. For Plato chronos itself is a clock, not 
mere succession or duration but a standard by which duration can be 
measured. In Aristotle’s concise definition (Phys. 219b1) it is ‘the 
number of motion in respect of before and after’. In the Timaeus the 
purpose of the sun is to provide ‘a conspicuous measure... in order that 
suitable living creatures [i.e. men] might possess number’. 
Suddenly we are reminded that the whole cosmogony is being seen 
in its relation to man, who through its providential arra angemen 
O and obs ve the seasons, but learn t 
of counting.’ Through mathematics he can reach an understanding o 
harmonia, and in this lies the secret of philosophy, by whi 
thed 
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end, ‘assimilation to God as far as possible’ (Tht. 176b; cf. Tim. 
goc—d). The starting-point is observation of the celestial motions, and 
the sense of sight is singled out for praise in a characteristic passage 


(47a-c): 


The sight of day and night, months and circling years, equinox and solstice, 
led to the contrivance of number, and gave us the idea of time and curiosity 
about universal nature, from which we have derived philosophy, the greatest 
gift of the gods that ever has or ever will come to mortal men... God 
invented and gave us vision in order that, by observing the circuits of 
intelligence (vots) in the sky we might use them to the benefit of the revolu- 
tions of our own thought (81dvoia) which are akin to them, though disturbed 


while thev are untr oubled; and that by learning them thorou ughly and bein 
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unerring motions of the god [the cosmos] and give a firm 
motions in ourselves. 
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whole universe got its name of kosmos, order; and in the Republic, 
‘through association with the divine and orderly the philosopher 


' Cf. Epin. 987b-e. 
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becomes divine and orderly as far as that is possible for a human 
being’.! 

It is surprising how many have taken the statement ‘Chronos came 
into being together with the universe’ (36b6) as conclusive proof that 
Plato’s story of the creation is metaphorical. ‘No sane man’, said 
Taylor, ‘could be meant to be understood literally as maintaining at 
once that time and the world began together, and a0 that there was a 
state of things . . . before there was any world.’* Space and becoming, 


; pace 
Plato says (52d ff.), existed ‘even before the heavens came into being’, 
and the contents of space, still untouched by the hand of God, were 
tossed hither and thither at random, in irregular and unbalanced move- 
ment without reason or measure. Without the heavenly bodies in their 


— 
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orbits, there cannot be chronos, but there can be what we must surely 
call time, that is, duration, a succession of before and after. ‘Before and 
after’, as Aristotle said (Phys. 223.28), ‘belong to motion, but chronos 
is these in so far as they are numerable.’ It provides the regular and 
periodic units of motion by which duration can be measured. Space and 
time are not correlative to Plato. Space, the Receptacle of Becoming, 
was always there as the matrix on which the Demiurge set the stamp of 


order, but time is a part of the divine creation itself, a feature of kosmos. 
No one has put it better than Plutarch (Qu. Pl. 1007c): ‘So Plato said 


4U4LvV 


that time came into being with the world (ovpavds), but motion even 
before the world’s birth. There was then no time, for neither was there 


arranoementf. measure or mark of divi sion only an indefinite motion 


rrangement » meas Or Mark OF dl n, Only an indennite motion 
as it were the unformed, unwrought matter (An) ) of time. ’3 

t Gorg. 508a (vol. Iv, 300f.), Rep. sooc—d. I make no apology for repeatedly drawing attention 
to this key passage (vol. 1, 210, vol. tv, 500, 524f., and p. 246 above). 

* Comm. 69. Cf. 67: ‘That he did not mean to say that there was ever a time when the world 
did not exist is plain from the express words of 38b6 xpdovos per’ ovpavot ytyovev.’ My point 
here was made by Hackforth (CQ 1959, 21f.), who refers to Skemp, TMPLD 77. But what 
Skemp says is: ‘It may not be a literal description of what happened in the past, but it is a 
description of the actual process of the world in which we live’, which sounds rather like the 
‘logical analysis’ that he has just denied it to be. The removal of this particular argument does 
not of course settle the question whether the creation is intended mythically or literally; but many 
have thought that the mythical interpretation needed no other support. So e.g. Gauss, Handk. 
III, 2, 170. 

3 In any case, is the idea of a ‘time before time’ so inconceivable? Not to a nineteenth-century 
cosmogonist, C. S. Pierce, who wrote of ‘the first stages of the development, defore time existed’. 
‘Out of the womb of indeterminacy [the Receptacle as mother?] we must say that there would 
have come something, by the principle of Firstness, which we may call a flash. Then by the 
principle of habit there would have been a second flash. Though time would not yet have been, this 
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The question whether Plato believed the creation of the cosmos to 
have been an actual event, or simply wished to convey allegorically the 
idea that it depends for its goodness and order on the divine will, is 
endlessly debated and may be insoluble, though earlier sections of this 
chapter have hinted at a preference. Belief in a creation does not of 
course commit one to obviously symbolic details’ like the mixing of 
Being, Same and Other in a bowl. On the other hand antipathy to the 
mythical interpretation could be in part an unjustifiable reaction from 
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who believed that everything generated must some time perish, took 
the creation literally, and criticized Plato for saying in the Timaeus that 
the world has been generated but will last for ever.3 Elsewhere he says 
that Plato is the only philosopher to maintain that time had a beginning: 
‘for he says that it came into being together with the world, and that 
the world was generated’ (Phys. 251b17). He also mentions the alterna- 
tive view (Cael. 279b33-280a2): 
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of the world is analogous to the diagrams drawn by mathematicians: their 
exposition does not mean that the world ever was a8 generated, but is for 


secon h S i 
Pierce and Pragmatism 118f., italics mine.) 

t As Hackforth remarked ; in an article full of good sense (CQ 1959, 20). 

2 The most recent modern champions on either side are Vlastos, ‘ Creation i in the Zimaeus: is it 
a Fiction?’ (printed with his earlier article, ‘The Disorderly Motion in the Timaeus’, in SPM), 
and Taran, ‘The Creation myth in Plato’s Timaeus’ (in Anton and Kustas, Essays), which is 
expressly directed against the literal interpretation of Vlastos. This with G. E. R. Lloyd’s discus- 
sion in P. and A. 279 ft, will I provide Orientation in the modern controversy, though I would also 
single out Hackforth, *P.’s Cosmogony’ > in CQ 1959. CH. changed his mind: contrast his ‘P.’s 
Theism’, SPM 442.) Cornford (like Taylor) took the creation as mythical, while admitting that, 
since this left the Demiurge without a function, he must be mythical too. He therefore identified 
him with the reason zn the world-soul (PC 97); but P. was no pantheist, and no ytyvouevov, not 
even 6 KdAAIa Tos TdV yeyovotuv (29a5), can be its own cause. (Cf. 28a 4-6, as well as the Philebus.) 

3 Cael, 280a, 28-32. As Martin points out in an interesting note (Zim. 11, 195), this criticism is 
met in advance by Zim. 41a, though Arist. would not agree. The world is by its own nature 
perishable, but preserved by the will of the supreme being who produced it (p. 279 above). 
This is what makes it an exception to the rule laid down by P. himself in Rep. (5 46a), yevoutveo 
Travtl pGopa totiv, 
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instructional purposes, since it makes things easier to understand just as the 
diagram does for those who see it in process of construction. 

For these men Plato’s account of creation is no more than an analysis of 
the world’s structure expressed in synthetic or genetic terms. Similarly 
a geometrician to describe the form of a cube may speak in terms of a 
square being constructed out of four equal straight lines, and then a 
cube out of six squares. He does not mean that lines exist prior in time 
to planes, or planes to solids, but has described the cube as :f in the 
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‘derived from an external cause, not self-born nor self-substantial” 
(Procl. Tim. ii, 276 Diehl). It goes back to peusiPPus, Xenocrates and 
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the Neoplatonists.? 

Modern opponents of the literal interpretation of creation express 
themselves similarly, e.g. Hackforth:3 Plato does not mean that either 
soul or the universe was created in time: “The meaning in both cases is 
that they are derivative existents, things whose being depends on some- 
thing more ultimate.” The Greek words for ‘becoming’ and 
become’ (yéveois, yiyveoGar) had two senses: (2) coming into 
existence at a particular th time, either suddenly or at the end of a process 


of development Or manufacture: (AN in process aft change n whic 
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t Simpl. Cael. 303 Heiberg (and cf. Vlastos, SPM 383 n. 1), Procl. Tim. 1, 277 Diehl. For 
Speusippus see fr. 54a and b and p. 31 Lang. Theophrastus was doubtful, but followed Arist. in 
maintaining that if P. did intend the world’s construction only in the geometer’ s sense, the 
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analogy was a false one. (Fr. 29 Wimmer, cf. Arist. Cae/, 280a2-10.) (Here the comments of 
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that he and others might have ‘put forward thei view not as P.’s meaning but their own. It was 
their own (see e.g. Plut. An. procr. 1013a—-b), and Aristotle called it a self-defence (PorGea 
tauvtois), but it is clear that, not wishing to go against Plato, they assumed that it was his too. 
This is what made Xenocrates, in the current phrase, ‘overreact’ (WmepatroAoyoupevos, ps.-Alex. 
in Ar. Metaph. p. 819 Heib.). See Lang, Speusippus 30. 

2 Simpl. (Zc.) attributes it to “Xenocrates and the Platonists’. Augustine too (Civ. Dez 10.31) 
says the latter believed that beginning means causal subordination, not an order in time, and it was 
the view of the middle Platonist Albinus (/sag. ch. 14; see Gauss, Handk. 111, 2, 189). But the 
opposite view was held by Plutarch, by Albinus’s fellow-Platonist Atticus, and according to 
Proclus (1, 276) by ‘many other Platonists’ (not therefore ‘einzig Plutarch und Attikos’, as 
Dorrie in RE, 2. Reihe, xviii. Halbb. 1523). For Plato himself it may be relevant to notice that in 
the Republic (5274) he ridiculed the geometers’ habit of speaking in terms of action, of ‘squaring’, 
‘applying’, ‘adding’ and so on, ‘as if they were doing something’. (I have not seen M. Baltes, 
Die Weltentstehung des plat. Tim. nach den ant. Interpreten, Teil 1, 1976.) 

3 SPM 442, i.e. before he changed his mind and wrote his 1959 article. 
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though something new is always appearing, something old passing 
away, the process may be thought of as going on perpetually. It does 
not then need a cause to start the process at one moment and complete 
it at another, but a sustaining cause, to keep it going endlessly.* The 
latter sense had a peculiar importance for Plato, whose talk of ‘what is’ 
and ‘what becomes’ marked a difference of ontological rather than 
temporal status. It should be observed, however, that Plato is aware of 


the ambiguity and more than once goes out of his way to remove it i in 
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participle] from some beginning?’3 And the answer is an emphatic 
perfect tense: ‘It has come into being.’ The reason is that it has a 
physical body, and such things ‘can and do come into being’.4 Another 
relevant instance has been referred to already (p. 292 n. 2): ‘senior both 
in birth and in excellence’ at 34c removes any misapprehension that 
‘senior’ (rpeoBUtepos) might refer to status only. 

Many more passages could be quoted, but the case for denying 
literal creation does not rest on a claim that Plato avoids the language 


of temporal seqau e.6 That Plato sneaks of God creatin 
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the cosmos 

t In this explanation I have drawn freely on Cornford’s phraseology (PC 24f.). He goes on 
to say that for (4), which is his own interpretation of P.’s meaning here, ‘both the images 
“father” and “maker” are inapprorpriate’ (though P, uses both ), and we should rather think of 
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2 A man oleasantly characterized by Martin (Jim. 1, 195) as ‘homme de bien, trés-studieux, 
mais de peu de génie’. He was relying on D.L. 4.6, Aelian, VI. 14.9, Plut. De recta rat. aud. 
18, 47€. 

3 28b6ff. Cornford translates «py ‘source’ at b6 and ‘beginning’ in the next line. It could 
mean either, but not both in this one short sentence. In defence of his view, C. (pp. 25 f.) empha- 
sizes cei in the phrase y1yvopevov del at 28a, without noting that the authority for del in our 
printed texts is slender. See Hackforth, CQ 1959, 19 and Whittaker, Phoenix 1969, 181-5. 

4 ytyvopeva kal yevvnta épavn. Cornford translates ‘become and can be generated’, but I do 
not believe that the second epithet is merely pleonastic. 

5 E.g. tOv trote oduevov Sed at 34a—b, which Proclus (11, 100 Diehl) does his Neoplatonic 
best to explain away, and the frequent use of aorist and perfect tenses: yevouevov 28c, 31b, 
yeyevnuévos 29a, 39e, 31b; the stars éyevvt6n 39d. po and molv are used at 52d4 and 53a7. 
Cf. also Sevtepov kata yéveoiv of air, 56b. 

© Yet how easy it would have been to omit the words kal yevéoe: at 34c! Nor does the phrase 
yevioe: Teotépa suggest myth. It is rather a technical philosophical expression for distinguishing 
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by stages out of a pre-existing disorder is certain, but he could still have 
deliberately chosen to cast an analysis of nature into a synthetic or 
narrative form. As to that, I can only refer to what has already been 
said about the intention of the ‘probable mythos (or logos)’ (pp. 250- 
3). In any case, the statement that the cosmos ‘has come into being’ 
belongs to the fundamental principles laid down before the ‘probable 
story’ is begun. But at this point the reader may be left to study the 
arguments and counter-arguments of Vlastos and Taran (and Cherniss 
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Note. To compare the Timaeus with passages in other dialogues may 
savour of the use of biblical proof-texts, but one or two may be men- 
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to its present order’) is disallowed as itself part of a myth, Laws 802 a 


speaks of soul in the same temporal terms as Tim. 34¢: it is older than 
body because it and its kindred ‘came into being before bodily things’.? 
HM. J. Lasterling in 4ranos 1967 maintained that /zmaeus and Laws were 
consistent on the subject of causation, but has been criticized by Taran 
(/.c. 403). Taran however argues from the assumption that soul in the 
Timaeus is the ultimate cause of the pre-cosmic disorderly motion of 
the Receptacle. 


Creation of living creatures: nature and fate of the human soul (39e—42C) 


We might say that Plato’s observation of four main types of living 


creatur e led him to assume the existence of as manv archetvnes. His 
1 


him 1e the ex many archetypes. His 
argument is the reverse. Because the Model contained these types, the 
cosmos, to be complete, must contain them too. They are the race of 
gods (that is, principally, the stellar gods), the winged and airborne, 
aquatic and land animals. Each corresponds to one of the primary 
bodies. The divine race the Demiurge made mostly? of fire, for beauty 
and conspicuous visibility, and set them in the circuit of the supreme 
(that is, of the Same) to adorn it all round. (But Plato says ‘set in the 


intelligence of the supreme’ (40a5), so complete is his assimilation of 
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t See on this pp. 366f. below. 

2 Not entirely. With thv mAciotny [Séav cf. Epin. 981d. 
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circular movement to reason.) Besides their common motion in this 
circuit each star performs a revolution in its own place ‘as each thinks 
the same thoughts about the same things’. Earth is at the centre, and 
described as our nurse and guardian, maker of night and day, and more 
surprisingly, ‘first and eldest (or most venerable, teecBut&tn) of all 
gods born within the heaven’.1 Timaeus then excuses himself from 
recounting the birth of the gods of ordinary Greek mythology. That is 


the province of the poets, who claim to be of divine descent and must 
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—Plato was a staunch upholder of the established cults—but does 
show that traditional mythology is to play no integral part in the 
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Timaeus. 

As created beings, the lesser gods cannot be immortal, but will live 
for ever in dependence on the will of their creator. It is for them to make 
and nurture the three mortal kinds, which if made by himself would be 
as gods.” Only the divine and immortal part of the human soul will he 
make himself, then hand it over to them to ‘weave mortal and immortal 
together’, creating the mortal parts of the human soul and implanting 
the whole in bodies. it appears that, though birds, fish and animals will 
be needed to make the world ‘complete’, the gods vill at hist make only 


men. Women and lower animals are 

t T shall not go into the vexed question of the possible motion of the earth. The different 
interpretations of the relevant passages in Jim. and Aristotle (40b-c, Cael. 293b30 and 296a26) 
have now been fully discussed by Dicks in his Early Gk Astron. (132-7), who concludes (with 
Cherniss) that A. does not attribute to P. a belief in a moving earth. There I must leave the matter, 
though with an uneasy feeling that this involves an unnatural rendering of A.’s Greek. It may 
seem odd that in P.’s cosmos the earth—heavy, solid, furthest from the heaven, home of transient 
beings—should be tewtn kai mpeoButétn But one must remember the status of Gaia in Greek 
belief and cult. Sprung direct from Chaos and mother even of Ouranos (Hes. Th. 117, 126f.), 
‘first of prophets’ (Aesch. Zum. 2) and original mistress of the Delphic shrine, she was indeed 
our nurse (Aesch. Theéd. 16) and the first and most venerable of deities, and is about to appear as 
such in the summary of popular theogony which immediately follows (40e). Plato will not show 
disrespect to deep-rooted Hellenic beliefs, though concerned, as he showed in Rep., to purge 
them of certain moral crudities. 

7 One might ask, ‘And why not? Why must they be mortal?’ Taylor says (Comm. 253) 
‘Death and generation are part of the original good plan of God.’ This is wrong. The Model 
does of course contain eternal Forms of what in the cosmos will be mortal creatures (30c), but 
Archer-Hind was nearer the mark when he said that becoming and perishing belong to materiality 
(Tim. 140). God can only make from a given unformed material something as like as possible to 
the non-material Model, and the implanting of souls in bodies is one of the limitations imposed 
by Necessity (42a). Even the cosmos and the star-gods have bodies and are generated and not 
immortal, though the Demiurge has power to postpone their dissolution indefinitely. 
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(90e-92c) after a reminder by Timaeus that he only agreed to take the 
tale of creation as far as the birth of mankind. According to the 
‘probable story’ (90e8) the rest originated from souls of inferior men 
degraded by transmigration into lower forms of life: first women, then 
birds from harmless lightweights who thought it enough to study the 
heavens with the eyes alone. (Cf. Rep. 528e-30c.) Quadrupeds and 
reptiles come from men whose minds were subordinate to their animal 
desires, and fish from the stupidest of all, unworthy any longer to 
breathe the air and thrust into the turbid 
devised by the lesser go ods. 


I should not like to say just how far this appendix is a mere jeu 
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elsewhere does Plato repeat this insult to women as originating from 
morally defective souls (90c), which is scarcely compatible with their 
role in the Republic (though that has actually been recalled at the begin- 
ning, 18c) or the Zaws.' In the Phaedo the only degenerate forms of life 
mentioned are bees, wasps and ants, donkeys, wolves and birds of 
prey. Moreover Timaeus’s words at 42a, ‘human nature being twofold, 
the superior part is the one later called “man’’ (évip)’, strongly 
suggest that both were there from the beginning. Perhaps the most 
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his character as a Pythagorean, and for a Pythagorean the female came 


in the second column of opposites, along with evil, darkness and the 
unlimited.2 The rest accords with the Phaedrus and Republic myt ths, 
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though without mention of the choice of lives. What one can say is that 
the ethical implications of the Orphic and Empedoclean doctrine of the 
cycle of births and the means of escape gave it a strong attraction for 
Plato. 


Making and destiny of human souls (41 d—42e). The Demiurge now made 
a new soul-mixture, ‘in the same bowl in which he had formerly mixed 
the soul of the whole’, and using the remains of the same ingredients 


© 455 6, 4594), GOES NOL 
and duties with men, including government. 

2 For the table of opposites see vol. 1, 245 f. The above suggestion is made by D. F. Krell in 
Arion 1976, 401. (This does not imply that I agree with everything in his article.) 
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but less perfectly blended.* Then dividing it into separate souls equal in 
number to the stars, he set each one on a star ‘as on chariots’ (an echo 
of Phdr. 247b), and lectured them on the laws of the universe and their 
own destinies. Their implanting in bodies was a matter of necessity 
(4243-4), but he himself would ensure a fair and equal start for all. If 
they yielded to the passions and desires that incarnation would bring, 
they, not he, would be responsible fo for the consequences.? Whoever 
followed the circuits of reason (that is, of the Same, 42c4-d2) would 
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his skill in conveying the same truth in slightly different mythological 
form. In the Phaedrus (248 aff.) only souls which have seen reality from 
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can pass beyond sensations to concepts and if philosophically inclined 
and trained retrieve their ante-natal knowledge and regain their wings. 
The actual connexion with stars is borrowed, like so much else, from 
popular tradition. (Cf. Aristoph. Peace 832.) 

What Plato is trying to describe in this imagery is an immortal soul 
(for the Demiurge himself is only concerned with the immortal part) 
which is yet in some way inferior to the cosmic soul because it is 
capable of being incarnated in mortal bodies. The bodies animated by 
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planets. The same contrast is pictured in the Phaedrus through the 
image of the charioteer and winged horses. This presents on the one 


and the souls of the gods, a blessed throng who alwavs remain on the 
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outermost rim of the heavens; and on the other, those destined for 
incarnation in mortal bodies. The difference is symbolized by saying 
that in the souls of the gods all three constituents—driver and both 
horses—are alike good, whereas in the others only the driver (represent- 
ing the philosophic eros) is perfectly good. The horses stand for the 
‘spirited’ and appetitive parts in Republic and Timaeus, and the bad and 
unruly one finally brings about the fall of the soul to earth and its 
incarnation in a mortal body. nought this image Plato expresses a 
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religious truth (the fall of a soul made in the image of God) which 
cannot be explained rationally.’ In the Timaeus he tries what is surely a 
less happy metaphor, of the Creator stirring a sort of pudding in a 
basin. Human souls are made of the same mixture as the souls of the 
gods, but its quality has somehow deteriorated. Once the fall has 
occurred, Plato’s dualistic philosophy can account for the evil in 
human life, as especially in the Phaedo, by the contamination of soul by 
body, but it can never explain how the divine soul came to be incarnated 
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they do not precede it. It happens ‘of necessity’ (422), not therefore 
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time Ananke does stand for the element of imperfection (‘disorder 
Timaean terminology) i things, a certain intractability in their nature, 
so it is probably fair to connect this phrase with the imperfect Aarmonia 
in the material of souls destined to enter bodies. 

The supreme Creator now retired from his work (42e), and the lesser 
gods turned to their appointed tasks. To make our bodies, they used 
portions of the four elements in the cosmos, as, for our souls, the 
Demiurge had used the remains of the cosmic soul-material. As in the 
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cosm is emphasized at every turn. These portions are “borrowed to be 
repaid’ (42e), for mortal bodies are at death resolved back into the main 


masses of earth. water etc. from which they came. The details of o 
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creation come much later in the narrative, at €9cff. Taking over the 


immortal soul, the gods gave it a mortal body as a ‘vehicle’, and ‘built 
on’ another kind of soul, the mortal, containing the irrational feelings 
and emotions, headed by pleasure, ‘the greatest lure of evil’. The com- 
plete soul of mortal man is, as in the Republic, tripartite, and each part 


2 
‘ae 


1 This is elaborated in the section on Pédr., vol. Iv, ch. vi (3). 

2 The whole scheme of incarnation and transmigration is reminiscent of Empedocles, and the 
poetic picture at 43b-—c of the hostility of the several elements to the soul vividly recalls fr. 115, 
which describes the sufferings of daimones exiled from the company of the blessed and born into 
various forms of mortal life. ‘The mighty air pursues them to the sea, the sea spews them out to 
the dry land, the land to the rays of the flashing sun, who casts them into the whirling air. One 
receives them from another, and all loathe them alike. Of these am I now one, an exile from the 
gods and a wanderer.’ Behind both P. and Empedocles are the Orphic poems, if what I have said 
in ch. 11 of G. and G. is right. 
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is assigned to a specific part of the body.’ The immortal part, the reason, 
resides in the head, separated from the others by the narrow channel of 
the neck, to avoid contamination. (This example may serve to illustrate 
the teleological character of all Plato’s physiological descriptions.) Since 
the mortal part itself has a nobler and a baser half, another barrier is 
formed by the midriff. The ‘spirited’ part? inhabits the thorax with the 
heart as its organ, near enough to the reason to heed its behests, and the 
appetites are below in the belly, ‘tethered like a wild beast, untamed but 
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The infant soul and the cause of error (43 a—44d). When first the gods 
body. 
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confined an immortal soul within the flux of a mortal body, it t produced 
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a horrific effect, repeated at every birth today (44a7-9). Plato’s figure 
throughout is of something at the mercy of a raging torrent, or the ebb 
and flow of a tide. It is the Heraclitean world-picture which, as Aristotle 
said, he never gave up. In this welter of instability the circuits of the 
soul, though indissoluble save by him who made them, have their 
original motions twisted and disorganized, just as the human body 
rushes in all directions in contrast to the uniform revolution of the sky. 
Lacking the regularity of the turnings of Same and Other in the cosmic 


e 
soul, newly incarnated souls cannot produce rational thought, but are 


full of falsehood and folly. ‘When they meet something outside to 
which the name Same or Different applies, they speak of it as the same 
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of child dren (‘harder to handle than any wild animal’, Laws 808d) is 
the reverse of the sentimental or Wordsworthian. Our birth is indeed a 
forgetting, but far from ‘trailing clouds of glory’ until ‘shades of the 
prison-house’ descend with advancing years, the shock of birth and the 


flood of undigested and unclassified sensations, which play a far greater 
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t This is in conformity with the ostensibly scientific spirit of this part of Zim., and leads to 
much psycho-physiological detail, e.g. the throbbing of the heart in fear and anger and the 
provision of lungs to relieve it (7oc). Such localization seems to threaten the complete immateriality 
of the soul, but P. would still distinguish between any form of consciousness and the physical 
organs through which it is experienced. Cf. Tht. 184b—85 e: the eye does not see; the psyche sees 
through the eyes as its instruments. Also pp. 314-17 below. 

2 The nature of this (unos or TO Gupoetdés) has been described in vol. 1v, 474. 

3 70e. ‘Necessary pleasures’ played a part in PAi/. (62e, p. 233 above). On the position of 
sexual desire see Additional Note (i) on next page. 
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part in childhood than later, overwhelm the mind and drive from it all 
that it has seen and learned in its unbodied state. With advancing years 
the cessation of physical growth and development allows it comparative 
calm in which to recover its regular courses and a rational life becomes 
possible. With proper training a man may become wholly sound, but if 
neglected he will return to Hades after a maimed life with his imperfec- 
tions and folly upon him. 
The problem of the possibility of error is a serious pinlosopnical one, 
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uch Piato discussed it i Theaetetus. Here it takes its place 
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which sets him apart from every other thinker. But in the Theaetetus and 
even the Sopfist the question remained unanswered. Perhaps? it could 
only be answered in the light of a vast scheme of theology and cosmo- 
logy, and man’s situation within it, in which he believed none the less 
profoundly because it could only be expressed in the form of a probable 
account or mythos. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


(1) The status of eros 


Of the appetites only those for food and drink are mentioned (70d7), and 
Cornford (PC 292f.) suggested that the omission of sexual desire from the 
lowest part of the soul is deliberate and due to the exalted position of eros in 
Plato’s philosophy, especially in the Symposium. In the strange amalgam of 
spiritual and physical which marks the Timaeus, the semen is a part of the 
marrow and through the spinal cord continuous with the brain, lodged in the 
seat of reason. (So 73c—d. This was a theory of the Sicilian medical school. 
Some Hippocratics believed the semen to come from all parts of the body, 
solid as well as liquid: see Cornford 295 and Hippocr. De genit. 3, vil 474 L.) 
The lower organs only provide a receptacle and outlet for it. Aristotle also 
held that, as the producer of life, semen both has soul and is soul potentially 
(Gen. an. 755 a7). 1 am doubtful of Cornford’s point however because (a) sex, 


at least as a means of reproduction, is excluded because women are not 


t As an example of how P.’s thought underwent development and substantiation rather than 
radical change, one may compare this with the Phaedo’s statement of our loss of knowledge at 


birth (75; vol. Iv, 345). 
2 Perhaps, because we do not know what the Philosopher would have contained (see pp. 154f. 


above); but the Pi:/osopher was never written. 
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supposed to be yet created, and (4) when sexual reproduction is introduced, 
the male sexual organ is described as ‘disobedient and imperious, like an 
animal heedless of reason, bent on mastery through frantic desires’ (97 b). 
I er part of the soul; and in fact the phrase at 7 
art of the soul desirous of food and drink and everything of which through 
the body’s nature it stands in need’, is fairly inclusive. Cf. 69d: in making 
mortals the gods included ‘eros that ventures all things’. 
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(at) Extra-terrestrial life? 


In his speech to the lesser gods, the Demiurge says at 41 ¢8 that having sown 
the souls and made a beginning, he will hand them over for the creation of 
the mortal parts of soul as well as body. At e 4, telling the newly-created souls 
their fate, he says that ‘having been sown each into its proper instrument of 


time, they must be born as the most god-fearing of creatures’. After these 
two forecasts, the actual operation is described at 42d 2: 
‘Having given them all these ordinances that he might be guiltless of the 
future evil of eacli one, he sowed them, some on the earth, others on the 
moon, and others on the remaining instruments of time [the planets], and 
after the sowing he handed them over to the young gods to mould bodies, 
to create the other parts of a human soul that needed to be added, and to 
govern and guide the mortal living creature as well as lay in their power, 
save in so far as it might become a source of evil to itself.’ 
I have put these passages together because it has become a matter of 
controversy whether the statement that souls are ‘sown’ not only on earth 
but also on the sun, moon and Pianets means that these as well as the earth 
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(Comm. 258f.), Cornford denied it (PC 146 n. 2), Hackforth in his lectures 
said that though it seemed absurd to think of human beings as living on the 
sun, one might conceive of some kind of embodied souls living there. 

That men lived on the moon seems to have been a 1 Pythagorean belief 
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authority, to Anaxagoras (Guthrie, OGR 247 n. 10; HGP il, 308 and 314). 
Of any similar belief about the sun or planets there i is no trace anywhere in 
Greek thought. Nor should it be necessary to go into the question here, for 
the passages just quoted surely show that it is not what Plato meant to say. 


In all three. it is onlv after the Demiurge has sown the souls in the planets 
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bodies. Three stages are involved: (i) journey round the outer heaven on 
star-chariots to learn ‘the nature of the whole’, the knowledge which they 
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may recover by their own efforts in the coming bodily life; (ii) ‘sowing’ in 
the instruments of time: still only the immortal soul is concerned; (iii) 
addition of other parts of soul and setting of the whole in a body. If this is 


right, the intermediate stage may symb olize, as Cornford suggested (PC 146), 


aa 4 1 


the intermediate status of the soul, partaking of both being and becoming, 


subjected to time and change yet essentially immortal; but one can only 
conjecture. 
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Teleological sxplanation. 1 The rest of the he dialogue. deals: in detail with the 
limitations imposed by necessity on the nature of human bodies and 
faculties, and the devices of the gods to overcome them in the interests 
of the immortal part of the soul.’ Its subjects include anatomy and 
physiology, the composition of bone, hair, flesh and so on, the function 
of certain organs and of the blood, respiration and digestion, and also 
pathology, the diseases of both body and soul, their causes, prevention 
and treatment. Here we can only note a few general features and one or 
two particulars which have a wider interest. 

Teleological explanation is universal, and sometimes carried to 
lengths which have aroused puspicion that Plato is only amusing him- 
self. Wilamowitz was moved to write (P/. 1, 612): ‘The description of 
the human body, its parts and their functions, would draw from an 
unprepared reader (if he had not thrown the book away at once) the 
cry: “This may be madness, but there’s method in it.’’ Sometimes he 
might feel doubtful even about the method.’ As throughout the 
dialogue, Plato warns that no account of such matters can claim cer- 
tainty (72d), and we have to bear in mind both the inchoate state of 
medical knowledge in his time, as compared not only with today’s but 
even with Galen’s, and also how different was his purpose from that of 
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adherence to teleological explanation. The idea that our makers 
lengthened and coiled the intestines in order that retention of the food 


I 6od oeBopevor Td Oefov Soa uh aoa fv d&vdyKn. The creation of the body and the mortal 
parts of the soul have already been referred to (pp. 309f. above). Often quoted as the best 
example of the tension between design and necessity is the thinness of the head and its covering 
of skin, necessary to it as a seat of intelligence but rendering it more vulnerable. The gods had to 
choose between making a dull but long-lived race or one shorter-lived but better and more 
intelligent (75 b—c; Lloyd, EGSc 73). 
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might check what they foresaw as our propensity to unreasonable greed 
(73a) has been thought merely playful, but the connexion between a 
straight gut and an insatiable appetite is noted by Aristotle in a serious 
zoological work and moreover in a teleological context.? Many items in 
Plato’s account of the body and its ailments can be traced either to 
Empedocles or to a writer of the Sicilian and Italian or Coan medical 
schools: Alemaeon, Philistion, Diocles or a Hippocratic treatise.” 
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firmly base d on his physics. The strength of youth and wasting of old 
age are due to the condition of the elementary triangles, fresh and 
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but finally loosened and enfeebled by the struggle and themselves 
broken apart by the attacks of the environment. When these reach the 
life-giving marrow, death ensues. Apart from disease or violence, life 
has its natural term, determined by the length of time for which the 
triangles can hold together.3 


Sensible qualities: body and soul.4 First of all (61c—68d), Plato explains 
the sensible qualities of things in terms of the shapes and sizes of their 


t GA 717423, repeated at PA 675 a18-21, b25f. (Taylor supposed that A. was joking too. 
See his Comm. 517.) ‘An abnormally short gut is, in fact, a sufficient cause for a ravenous appetite’ 
(Ogle on 675 a in Oxford trans. vol. v). The gods have saved us from behaving like Callicles’s 
ideal, the xapaSpids (Gorg. 494b). The prophetic function of the liver and its adjunct the spleen 
is a doubtful case (71 a-72d), but at least P. makes it an opportunity to condemn as useless the 
regular practice of taking omens from the livers of sacrificial animals (72b). His belief in divination 
is sufficiently attested in PAdr., and the necessity for a ‘sane’ interpreter of the inspired udvtis is 
typical (72a-b; for prophets who ‘ say many true things but don’t know what they are saying’ 
see Apol, 22 b-c, Meno 99c). 

2 For Empedocles see Taylor 18, and for information on both him and the medical writers 
Taylor’s and Cornford’s notes on the relevant passages. Cf. Taylor 410, and his commendation 


aft the ‘ amazing erudition’ nf Martin’ S notes on this section. Note also Hoffmann’s appendix tH 
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Zeller 11.1, §v, pp. 1070-86, ‘P. und die Medizin’. Reff. to more recent discussions of P.’s relation 
to contemporary medicine are in Lloyd, /H’S 1968, 84 n. 32. 

3 81 b—d and 89b. Triangles are also referred to at 73b and 82d. It will be remembered that the 
deathlessness of the cosmos was ensured by making it of the whole sum of body so that it could 
not be attacked from outside (p. 279 above). The span of human life is said to pe eluappévov, 


which I take to mean resulting from necessity, not the planning of our makers. (In P. the preced- 
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escape it. (Arist. Parva Nat. 472414; vol. 11, 434.) 

4 Sight and the visible have already been dealt with at 45 b—46c, but colour is treated here 
(67c-68d). On a difficulty in the account (the uselessness of experimentation), see Lloyd, /HS 
1968, 83. 
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constituent bodies. This is not intended as a complete explanation of 
sensation; he expressly says that the fact of sensation must be taken for 
granted, even though the creation of the body and the mortal parts of 
the soul have not yet been described.! Being thus limited to the physical 
qualities of sensa (their ta@t\ata, 61¢5) his account sounds Demo- 
critean in its materialism, though based of course on atoms of regular 
geometrical shape. The sensation of heat from fire, for instance, being a 


piercing one, is effected by small, sharp-angled, mobile * particles, hard- 


1eS by cubes with t t 


heir stable bases. But whereas the materialism of 
Democritus was consistent, the sensitive soul itself If being a composition 


of excepuonaly § small, smooth, round atoms and sensation a direct 
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resu 
not that resource, and yet speaks as if the transition from physical to 
psychological motions presented no difficulty. For instance, speaking 
of sight at 45 c—d he has said that the body formed of light and the visual 
ray conveys motions ‘to the whole body until it reaches the soul’. 
Similarly at 64b ‘when anything naturally mobile is even slightly 
disturbed, it spreads the disturbance around, other particles (uopia) 
passing it on to yet others, until it reaches consciousness and announces 


(EayyeiAn) the effect of the agent’. If asked to attach a noun to ‘the 
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Faculty (Suvayis)? As it is, the passage might have been written by 
Democritus about soul-atoms.? The insensitiveness of bone and hair is 
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marth with its motion- resisting cubes which do not pass On a shock 


(64c). Again, at 86e-87a, on the somatic causes of psychological dis- 
turbances, we are simply told that certain varieties of phlegm and bilious 
humours penetrate to ‘the three seats of the soul’ (so the effect is not 
confined to its mortal parts) and ‘mingle their vapours with the motion 
of the soul’. Plato, one may fairly say, was not at his best when trying 
to graft an atomic physical system, hitherto associated with chance or 
necessity as sole causes, on to his own very different metaphysical and 
theological stock. One’s questions, which would have seemed impudent 
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* 61c6—d5. Cornford simply comments: ‘The mortal part of the soul and the main bodily 
organs are reserved for the third part of the discourse, from 69a onwards’ (PC 259 n.). But no 
explanation is given there of the relationship between body and soul that makes afo®nots possible. 

* For D.’s theories of sensation and the soul, see vol. 1, 430ff., 438 ff. 
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intruders on the conversation in the Phaedo, become more pertinent 
when he sets himself up as a rival to the atomists. 

Aristotle was the first to offer, through his doctrine of form and 
matter, a non-material explanation of sensation: sensation he defines as 
reception of the sensible forms of things without their matter. Faculty 
(dynamis) and organ of sense together form one concrete individual, a 
material object endowed with the power of sense-perception. A seeing 
eye is one nung but like every separately existing thing can be philo- 
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qualities are “defined di ifferently from its form, the faculty of sight: 


numerically one, they are different in essence (De an. 424425). Other- 
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in a single organ the relation of soul as a whole (of which sight is an 
activity) to body as a whole. (‘If the eye were an animal, sight would be 
its soul’, De an. 412b18.) Whatever we may think of this, we must 
admit that we are scarcely nearer than Aristotle to understanding the 
interaction (if there is interaction) between body and mind,! and he did 
at least see the problem and attempt to put an answer into words. Plato 
seems unaware of it. He himself, to use the modern jargon, was no 
reductive materialist. When we say we see with our eyes and hear with 


our ears, we mean that our psvche sees and hear rs thro toh A these oreans 
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as instruments (Tht. 184b—d). In the Phaedo it is through the body that 
the psyche becomes acquainted with the sensible world, but the wise 


vsvche will resort to it as little as possible, for the body and sensation 
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are a hindrance to its philo osophical quest for knowledge Of the » Forms 


(64a—66a). There however the soul is still a unity, the intellect alone, 
and immortal. Sense-perception, emotions and desires are assigned to 


t Paul Edwards in Mod. Introd. to Phil? 172 ff. runs through the main conflicting theories 
(interactionism, reductive materialism, epiphenomenalism). Cf. W. A. Sinclair, i6. 577: changes in 
the retina cause changes in the nerves, which cause changes in the brain, ‘after which, in some 
way we do not understand, we have the experience called seeing’ (my italics). See now Popper and 
Eccles, The Self and its Brain (1977). To Aristotle goes the credit of being the first to separate the 
physical events (which he also describes) from the experience. In De sensu (438a10) he demands 

of Democritus, who had thought it sufficient to call vision a reflection of the object in the eye, 
why every reflecting surface is not capable of sight. For Plato plants, though created solely for 
the sustenance of man, have sensation and appetite, and feel pleasure and pain (77b), but for 
Aristotle they do not, precisely because they are only acted on by the matter, not the form, of an 
external object. 

* He strongly disagrees with the ‘Giants’ of Soph., who maintain that the soul itself has a body 


(247b). 
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the body. Now, in a development of its tripartite nature in the Republic,! 
it has acquired mortal parts created in conjunction with its incarnation 
and occupying different parts of the body. Plato clearly wished to 
maintain the Phaedo’s conception of it as belonging wholly to the 
realm of the invisible and unchanging, akin to the Forms, yet he some- 
times comes perilously near to justifying Aristotle’s criticism that he 
treats it as a physical magnitude.? 
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Pleasure a pain. These are ted as se \sations 
tion are accounted for in zenera much a 
with the particulate theory of matter. An 


easant, if they occu 
uddenly: what happens gently and gradually is not perceived,3 and the 
nature of the change depends on the size and consequent mobility of 
the particles. One may enjoy replenishment, without having been 
conscious of a previous lack, as with the ‘true’ pleasures of the Philebus, 
which include those of scent (51b; cf. Tim. 65 a6). ‘Bodies [sc. organs] 
formed of larger particles yield reluctantly to the agent, and passing on 
the motions to the whole, have [sic: ioye1] pleasures and pains, pains 


when they are being shifted out of their normal state, pleasures when 


i 
they are being reinstated’ (64e). These particles are presumably different 


5. 


from those just mentioned whose stability keeps their motion below the 


threshold of sensation altogether. There it was the most mobile particles, 
those of fire and air. which cau sed the keene 
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reason why the material sight-ray, though highly sensitive, gives us no 
pain when it is cut or burned (64d-e), is that the smallness of its particles 
enables this to happen without violence. 
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' The analogy between the partition of the soul and the organization of a city is recalled at 
70a-b. 

2 De an. 407a2-3. Cf. 406b26 and Cherniss, ACPA 393-5. It may be said that the limitation 
of the discussion to material sensa at this point is deliberate (61 c), but if so one would expect the 
problem of their relation to the perceiving soul, and the whole phenomenon of als@nows, to have 
been recognized elsewhere. Note also the residence of the soul in the marrow at 73 b-d, 7345. 
When the triangles of the marrow break down, the soul (presumably here the immortal part only) 
is free to depart (81d). On the other hand, what promotes ‘the motions of the soul’ is mustké and 
philosophy (88c). 

3 This restriction does not appear in PaA:/., and is perhaps an innovation due to the particulate 
theory. 
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Diseases of body and soul. The section on diseases is remarkable for its 
views on the physical origin of psychological disorders, disorders of the 
psyche.’ Sexual incontinence results from superfluity of semen in the 
marrow, and a man troubled with this should not be reproached as 
wicked but treated as diseased. At this point (86d7—e1) the Socratic 
maxim ‘No one is willingly bad’ is repeated: “badness’ is due to bodily 
defects and ignorant rearing.’ Ill health can cause bad temper, depres- 
sion, rashness, cowardice, forgetfulness and stupidity. If men with these 
tages lit a badly soverned community the chance 
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of amendment are still further reduced. This does not, however, imply 
a rigid determinism. Everyone’s condition may be improved by educa- 
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responsibility of parents, community and the individual himself. (But 
these, adds Plato at 87b8, are subjects for another occasion.) His aim, 
as always, is balance, symmetry, due measure and proportion. Soul 
(mind) must not be too strong for body nor body for soul. The remedy 
(which is relevant to the present discourse) is to give plenty of exercise 
to both. The naturally studious must not neglect physical training, nor 
the athlete mental culture. Even in sickness, exercise and diet are, 
except in the gravest cases, better than the use of drugs, which only 


upset the natural course of the distemper. 
As for the soul itself, this calls, he says, for only a glancing reference 
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appetitive and ambitious parts will fix our thoughts on mortal things, 

and the divine spark will fade. Our duty is, through the pursuit of 
knowledge and true wisdom, to cherish the divine and immortal part, 
placed at the summit of the body and raising us towards our heavenly 
kindred, a guiding spirit given us by God. In this way we shall attain 
the fullest immortality possible for the human race. Everything flou- 
rishes by exercising the motions proper to it, and the proper motions of 


t On the extent of P.’s originality here see Lloyd in JHS 1968, 87. Note also the highly 
somatic description of emotions at 70a—d. 

2 tpopt) probably refers primarily, as Taylor suggests, to bodily regimen, though it can cover 
education too. Cf. tpopt traiSevoews at 44c. For the Socratic paradox see vol. 111, 459-62, and 
for P.’s retaining it while still maintaining a distinction between ignorance (cured by education) 
and wickedness (cured by punishment) see p. 126 n. 3 above. 
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the divine part of us are the revolutions and thoughts of the cosmos. 
By studying these we may repair the damage done to our own circuits 
at birth and bring our minds to resemble the Mind which is their object, 
so achieving the best life offered to us by the gods, now and for ever. 


APPENDIX 


By his own confession (34¢), Timaeus’s narrative has much in it of the 
casual and random, and follows neither the order of events nor a logical 
order. Beginning with the reasons for the world’s creation and the nature of 
its model, he passes to consider the making first of its body, then of its soul, 
with the warning that as the soul is of higher worth than the body, so also it 
preceded it in the order of generation (34b—c). There follows the creation of 
the heavenly bodies (making time as we know it possible), of the stellar 
gods and mankind, including the nature and destiny of human souls and the 


effect ton them of incarnation and en ndi no with an account of he 
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So far, he says (47e), he has spoken mainly about the work of Reason. 
Now he must begin all over again (48d—49a) and tell of the subordinate 
cause, necessity, and its effects ‘before the heavens came into being’ (52d). 
(These have therefore been taken before the creation in the present chapter.) 
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its tumultuous contents, ‘without proportion or measure’, which brings him 
back in a circle to the work of Reason, which was precisely to introduce the 
missing measure and proportion and produce the four bodily elements in 


their present distinct form by organizing them into microscopic particles of 
regular geometrical shape. So at 53¢ he nicks up again the theme of the body 
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of “the cosmos, which he left at 34 b. He describes the structure, varieties and 
combinations of the elements, and the sensible qualities that result from them. 
(We are asked at 61d to assume the faculty of sensation and its fleshly organs, 
though they have not yet been described, because one cannot, unfortunately, 
talk of both topics at once.) 

The natures and effects of the physical elements are still partly determined 
by necessity. Timaeus now ‘makes another fresh start’ (69a) to remind his 
audience that ‘these things’ were in confusion until God bestowed measure 
and proportion on each one and on their mutual relations, so far as their 
nature allowed.! The rest of the dialogue (from 69c) tells how necessity was 


t Cornford and Lee divide the dialogue into three main parts, classifying 27d—-47e as the work 
of Reason, then the whole of 47e-Gga as the work of necessity, and only what comes after that 
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subordinated to intelligence in the creation of human bodies and the mortal 
parts of soul, which God delegated to the minor gods, his offspring. It deals 
in clinical detail, from Plato’s teleological point of view, with bodily parts 


and mean ns and their functions, and the cause and prevention of diseases. 
L _} ° 1. Lannexy tentletann el. pe —~ oun pen a 
The dialogue ends with a hasty tailpiece on the origin of women, the 


physiology of sexual reproduction, the lower animals, and a final sentence 
summing up the excellence of the universe as a a visible, perceptible god. 
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shapes. Both scholars i ignore the temporal for ce of tore oe fvixet (68ar and 3). All th 
owed their condition to necessity until the Demiurge took them over and used their causes as 
accessories in creating the cosmos. In what preceded we were shown the limitations still imposed 
by necessity on the elements as constructed by Reason. 
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of the authenticity of the Laws... The authenticity of the work ... is 


no longer questioned.’ So Jowett’s editors in 1953, and most would 
agree today. The Laws contains infelicities of style, irregularities of 
syntax verging occasionally on incomprehensibility, repetitions and 
internal inconsistencies which some nineteenth-century scholars, on the 
familiar “unworthy of Plato’ argument, attributed to heavy posthumous 
editing on the part of Plato’s pupil Philip of Opus.” External evidence 
they found in (1) D.L. 3.37: ‘Some say that Philip of Opus transcribed 
(uetéeypowe) the Laws, which were on wax.3 They add that the Epinomis 


is his work’; (ii) Suda, s.v. Plato: “[Philip] divided the Laws of Plato 
into twelve books, and the Epinomis is said to be his work.’ These 


statements, even if based on a sound tradition, do little to substantiate 
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' For bibliography see T. J. Saunders, Bibliography on P.’s Laws (1976). 

2 Taran has performed the valuable service of collecting and evaluating the testimonia concern- 
ing Philip’s work and activities. See his Academica (1975), § 111, pp. 115-39. M. Krieg (Uderarber- 
tung d. ‘ Gesetze’ 1896) was one who argued that Philip made serious alterations and additions to 
Plato’s text. 


3 Wilamowitz (P/. 1, 655 n. 1), reasonably surmising that no one would write a work as long 
as the Laws on wooden tablets, took these words as metaphorical, meaning ‘im Konzept’ (‘from 
the rough draft’, Lesky, HGZ 538). He was following Bergk, who explained the figure as taken 
from a model coated with wax for casting in bronze by the cire-perdu process. (See Morrow, PCC 
515.) Taran however (Academica 130 n. 542) doubts whether the expression is metaphorical. The 


most judicious estimate of the ¢ Part Played by Philip is that of von Fritz in RE XXXVIii. Halbb., 
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written by the Sophists’. Isocrates may : sometimes 5 have ‘hinted at Plato “under the guise of a 
Sophist (vol. tv, 310f.), but the reference here could as easily be to Protagoras, who according 
to D.L. (9.55) wrote both a Laws and a Constitution, or Antisthenes (D.L. 6.16). 
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Plato had to leave this work of his old age, and their retention as a mark 
of the scrupulousness with which Philip carried out his work of copy- 
ing. On the critical, or subjective, side, Ast (1778-1841) wrote: ‘One 
who knows the true Plato needs only to read a single page of the Laws 
in order to convince himself that it is a fraudulent Plato that he has 
before him here.’ Brochard in 1926, after claiming that Gomperz in 
1902 had definitely established its genuineness, goes on tosay that in spite 
of some /enteur and negligence, the unity of plan, the vigour of the 
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ensemble show us Plato still in full possession of his genius.’ Fo 


r 
coming to it (as the reader may grant) after a fairly close study of all the 
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other dialogues, I feel no doubt that, to adapt the ar ncient cri 
on the Odyssey, it isa work of old age, but definitely—even if (as the con- 
tent may occasionally make one think) regrettably—the old age of Plato. 

The only early external evidence for the date of the Laws is Aristotle’s 
statement in the Polztics (1264b26) that it is a later work than the 
Republic. Internally, the defeat of the Locrians by the Syracusans men- 
tioned at 638b is thought to be that of Dionysius II in 356 B.c.,? which 
means that bk 1 at least was written when Plato was over seventy.Evidence 


that bk 12 too was written after this date was seen by Grote at 944<. 
(See his vol Ill, 443 n q: ) Dlutarch (Is and Oc 370f.) eneake af Plato 
¢ 
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being ‘already a n old man’ when he wrote the Laws, and there is much 
in the tone of the work to suggest that he wrote it after the failure of his 


60.3 Ifen the composition af co lane and detailed 
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a work may well have been still occupying him at the time of his death, 
as tradition says.4 Yet his disappointment never destroyed his faith in 


t Ast quoted by Harward, Epin. 34; Brochard, Etudes 154, referring to Th. Gomperz’s 
decisive article ‘Die Composition der Gesetze’ in S. -B. Wien, ph.-hist. Kl. 145 (1902). Not to 


laata madarn tar nalag a1 mantinnasl arnearwe: ner «rn Aorton and Ws; NOoRrArVe (f-oL on the Tr” 
IwVWa vw s21WVULL Lb UN AAI EY MAsds dws dewey, AVL ILUIE CW LVEWLEVLL Q1iu LA inspeat (Mn ty fic We I, 
78f.) bks 5 and 6 are stylometrically un-Platonic, revised by another, possibly Speusippus. 

2 Or 352: see Taran, Academica 132 n. 554. 


3 This is largely a matter of general impression, but Ep. 3, 316a may indicate that his work 
with Dionysius II on that visit provided the prototype for the ‘preambles’ of the Laws. (So 
Harward, Epp. 179f. and others. For these trpoolwia see p. 336 below.) 

4 Morrow, in his essay ‘Aristotle’s Comments on P.’s Laws’ (During and Owen, A. and P. 
in Mid.-4th Cent. 145-62), argued that when Aristotle wrote Pol. bk 2 he only knew bks 3-7 of 
the Laws, and that this must have been in P.’s lifetime, before he wrote the rest. Ryle in P.’s P. 
(89, 257-9) makes much of this thesis of a ‘ Proto-Laws’, but see T. J. Saunders in Rev. Belge 
de Philol. et d’ Hist. 1967, 497. Though Friedlander agrees that parts of the dialogue could be 
older than others, the whole of his ch. xxxi reads as a vindication of its essential unity. 
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what could be achieved if a young man, talented, brave and with the 
gift of self-control, should gain dictatorial powers and be fortunate 
enough to have at his elbow a legislator of the right sort. Teachable 
tyrant and wise adviser still constitute his recipe for a happy and well- 
governed state (7o9e-10b). As we know (see vol. Iv, 23f.), several 
members of the Academy were invited by existing states to draw up or 
reform their laws, and in the Laws Plato lays down the principles on 
which they should act and offers a model of an actual constitution and 


legal code for their guidance. 
Characters and setting. Three old men, as they frequently call them- 
calte if ti in many L 11 in th a heat anf a 
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Cretan midsummer’s day (683 c), set out from Cnossus for the cave and 
shrine of Zeus on Mount Ida.t They are Clinias, a native Cretan, 
Megillus a Spartan, and an anonymous Athenian? who leads the talk. 
The little that is told of the other two is designed to indicate that they 
will make sympathetic and attentive listeners. Clinias has family con- 
nexions with Epimenides, the Cretan seer who encouraged the Athenians 
with his prophecies about the Persians, and has himself inherited feel- 
ings of goodwill towards Athens. As for Megillus, his family at Sparta 


were proxenoi3 of Athens which he had been brought up to regard as a 

t This is the cave to which the legendary Minos is said to have ascended periodically, bringing 
back laws which like his predecessor Rhadamanthys he claimed had been delivered to him by 
Zeus—talsely according, to Plato’s contemporary Ephorus. See Strabo 10.8, p- 476. For the 
Cretan therefore it would be a pilgrimage, and it makes the walk an especially fitting occasion for 
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“ ma ir re 
a aiscussion On iawmaking, 
sacred to Ze! us, see Morrow (np. 324 n. 3) 27 f, 


, \r* 

2 At Pol. 1265 art Aristotle makes a “general criticism of ‘all the discourses of Sociates’, 
which he includes the Laws. (He does not mention the name Socrates three times as the Oxford 
translation does!) The criticism seems intended for all Plato’s dialogues, and the name may have 
slipped in inadvertently as Cherniss suggested. (See Morrow in During and Owen 146 n. 3.) 
At 1266b5 it is replaced by ‘Plato in the Laws’. Some have thought however that A. is referring 
to an earlier version in which Socrates himself was the speaker. So Ryle, P.’s P. 258. Morrow 
however, whose suggestion it was that the Laws was only partially extant when A. wrote Pol. 2 
(PCC 111 n. 44), does not believe this. See Diiring and Owen 146. I cannot believe that P. ever 
made Socrates the speaker. Apart from the un-Socratic (sometimes even anti-Socratic) character 
of much of the work, a Socrates tramping the Cretan mountains is unimaginable (see especially 
Crito 52b and Phdr. 230c-d), and no one, I think, has suggested, on no evidence at all, that the 
scene too was altered during composition. ‘ The shift of scene to Crete and the introduction of the 
Athenian are to be thought of as a single creative act’ (Friedlander, P/. 1, 362 n. 93 cf. 111, 388f.). 

3 Citizens of one state who represented the interests of another in their own. The connexion 
was usually hereditary. 
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tains the Spartan reputation for to which he refers 2 t 721. 

Clinias has more to contribute, bu : both are completely overshadowed 
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of monologue, and there is no real argument. Together, the varticipants 


symbolize the system to be expounded, largely Athenian in origin, 
stiffened with Dorian, and especially Spartan, discipline.* The setting 
is not entirely forgotten as the dialogue proceeds (cf. 683c, 722c), but 
lacks that integration with the talk which the Phaedrus so skilfully and 
delightfully displayed. 


Plan of chapter. The twelve books of the Laws include several devoted 
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everything from subversion and treason to » neighbourly disputes over 
drainage, enticement of bees or filching of fruit. To follow these in 
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analysis by Morrow.} But before the model city and its laws are reached 
there are three books of an introductory conversation on such topics 
as legislation in the Dorian states, the lessons of history, types of 
constitution, education and the arts. The recommendations for the city 
itself, apart from externals like town-planning (778 a—79d, 848c-e), fall 
into two halves, the establishment of offices with the methods of elec- 
tion or appointment, and promulgation of the laws which the elected 
officials will be expected to enforce (735a). The necessarily curtailed 
treatment here will be divided into four main sections: (1) The 
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(4) A few more general philosophical points. One aim wil 
the other dialogues in mind and see how much of his earlier views Plato 
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1 Gigon’s observation, that it is a puzzle to know what an Athenian and a Spartan are doing 
in Crete (Mus. Helv. 1954, 207), is just, whether or not one accepts all the conclusions he draws 
from it. 

2 Some bibliography on P.’s attitude to Sparta will be found in Tigerstedt, Legend of Sparta, 1, 
544f., n. 202. His own estimate of Sparta’s influence on the Laws differs markedly from Morrow’s. 

3 G. R. Morrow, P.’s Cretan City (1960; hereafter simply ‘Morrow’). See also Gernet, ‘Les 
Lois et le droit positif’, Budé ed. pp. xciv—cevi, H. Cairns, P. as Jurist, ch. xxxi of vol. 1 of 
Friedlinder’s Plato, and for earlier reff. Leisegang in RE 2514. Saunders’s translation has a full 
analytical table of contents (pp. 5-15). Special mention must be made of Jerome Hall’s essay on 
‘Plato’s Legal Philosophy’ (/ndiana Law J. 1956), a valuable appreciation of P.’s whole theory 
of law from the standpoint of a modern legal and political theorist. 
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has abandoned or retained. I hope that in spite of the necessary com- 
pression and omissions, what follows will succeed in preserving a 
proper balance. 


(1) Introductory conversation (bks 2—3) 


Aims and methods of education, with special reference to the use of drink 
(dks 2 and 2). The laws of Crete and Sparta (say Clinias and Megillus),* 
with their emphasis on courage and physical endurance, were devised 


4 ~“ 


fact is the keynote of fe, from cities down through villages to families 
and individuals. ‘And within an individual?’ asks Plato (for surely one 
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theme of internal tension between a man’s better and his worse self, of 
mastering or being mastered by oneself (Gorg. 491d, Rep. 430e, Phdr. 
237d-e), in short of the virtue of sophrosyné. This internal struggle 
occurs also in states, where the worse element may rise to the top:? but 
laws should aim at reconciliation and peace, not war, and encourage a// 
virtue, not just a part of it (courage), and that the least.3 In any case, 
courage is shown not only in facing dangers and enduring pain but also 
in withstanding desires and pleasures—a reminder especially of Laches 


IQ! d—e, but also Rep. 413 d—e Sparta an tr ning hardened its vol th in 
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dangers and pains but offered no opportunity o of testing their resistance 
to the seductions of pleasure. Quite right too, thinks Megillus. He has 


kenness at parties and festivals in other 
b 


P 
states. Drink simply weakens a man’s resistance to temptation, and its 
prohibition in Sparta has been a source of strength. The Athenian 
replies with an extraordinary eulogy, in several parts and at tedious 
length, of properly conducted drinking parties, not stopping short of 
intoxication, as a beneficent educational influence and test of moral 


stamina.4 The argument is this. Wine increases passions and weakens 


1 For the traditional connexion between Cretan and Spartan Laws see Hdt. 1.65.4. 
The parallel is drawn all over again at 689b. 
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below). 

4 The main passages are 639c—4I d, 645 d—so0b, 671 a—72d, 673 d—7ac. For P.’s sake one must 
hope those are right who attribute its length to the lack of opportunity for revision and excision. 
There are also a few other points to notice which may modify the impression given here. The 


need for voor cuputrotixol (671 c) reflects the practice in the Academy. (See vol. Iv, 2of.) In the 
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judgement. It can make men childish and incapable of self-mastery. So 
something to be avoided at all costs? Not if it means accepting tem- 
porary incapacity to gain lasting good, as with some medical treatment 
and exhausting exercise. Fear is of two kinds: (1) of pains and the like, 
(2) of infamy, also called a sense of shame. This must be cultivated, and 
its opposite, shamelessness, avoided as a great evil. A man learns to 
overcome fear by being brought (as in the Dorian states) into controlled 
contact with danger and pain. Similarly he must learn to overcome the 


mptations oO! desire and pieasure Dy experienc ing t hem under con- 
rrolle e onditions. The master of the revels must st be of mature age (over 
60) and remain sober (640d, 671 d—e). Wine is a safe test of character. 
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business dealings with him or put one’s wife and children at risk: in his 
cups he will reveal his true nature. The educational object is to produce 
men like Socrates, who can expose themselves to the risks of drink and 
other temptations without losing self-command. 

The importance of pleasure and pain in human life can scarcely be 
exaggerated. They may be ‘witless counsellors’, but are also the cords 
by which the puppet Man is manipulated. The study of law is almost 
entirely an investigation of pleasures and pains, and law itself may be 


4 


defined as ‘the nublic decision of a citv ont relat ive merits of pleasure 
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and pain’.' No one would voluntarily act in a way ‘that brings him more 
pain than Preasure (663 b), but fortunately the virtuous life is the most 


pleasant So the Athenian argues in bk 2 and in bk 7 (9722 e-2124) that it 
1 
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is natural to human beings to feel pleasures, pains and desires, and the 
best life is praiseworthy just because, if people will only give it a trial, 
it ensures a predominance of pleasure over pains for the whole of life.” 


Platonic society no one under 18 may touch wine at all, and no one under 30 get drunk (666a). 
The gift of Dionysus was not intended to madden us but to produce a sense of shame or reverence 
(aims) in the soul and health in the body (672d). Its use must be state-regulated for these 
purposes, not solely for amusement. It is forbidden altogether to slaves, serving soldiers, magis- 
trates during their term of office, jurymen and ships’ steersmen ; and ‘licensed hours’ are restricted: 
no one may drink until evening. In view of all these regulations viticulture will be strictly limited 
(673 €-74¢). 

t See bk 1, 644c—45 a, 636d. (Law will have other definitions before the Laws is finished.) 
This is one indication that most of the Laws is concerned with ‘popular virtue’, not the philo- 
sophic virtue to which the calculation of pleasures and pains is irrelevant. They simply ‘nail the 
soul to the body’, escape from which should be its highest endeavour (Pho. 69a—-b, 83d). 

? In bk 7, 792c—d, the Athenian declares that the right life must not pursue pleasures nor shun 
pains altogether, but accept a neutral state, which indeed is what the gods enjoy. This apparent 
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These considerations lead, at the beginning of bk 2, to a definition 
of education in general as inculcation of the right attitude to pleasures 
and pains, loving the good and hating the bad. It is best inculcated 
through music and dance, by which the natural restlessness of all young 
things is translated into the distinctively human gifts of rhythm and 
melody. The moral effect of these, for good or ill, is so strong that, 
as in the Republic, the composition of tunes and songs must be strictly 
controlled by law, and innovations frowned on.! Apollo’s and the 
re for our recreation and delight, but it is through p! play, 
song and dance that children can be educated to accept what the law 
approves. The lesson of the Republic remains valid.? Clinias claims that 
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states would do well to follow, and the Athenian innocently assumes 
his agreement that a man with every external advantage including 
tyrannical power is wretched and unhappy unless he is also just and 
good. Clinias does nor agree. Such a life is morally reprehensible 
(aischron) but not bad, unhappy or unprofitable (kakon). So we are back 
at the argument with Polus in the Gorgias and the Socratic point, which 
the Athenian goes on to defend, that the most righteous life is also the 
pleasantest.3 This is the truth, but even if it were not, a lawgiver’s only 


consideration should be what beliefs in the young will most benefit the 
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state. Again the ambivalent attitude to truth which we found in the 
Republic: the philosopher must pursue truth exclusively, yet the 


inconsistency can hardly be understood apart from the analysis of pleasure and pain in Pail,, 
especially 32e. See p. 224 above. 

* Later, in bk 3, 7ooa—7o1a, P. sees the first signs of the decline of Athenian morale in the 
innovations and decadence of Athenian music. The strict censorship of poetry, drama and music 
recurs in bk 7 at 801 c—-d. See also 8174 and bk 2, 660a. Friedlander (P/. 111, 560 n. 29) has noted 
the close verbal parallel between 801e and Rep. 607a. To forbid innovation was a Spartan tradi- 
tion according to Plut. /nst. Lac. 238c. 

7 See vol. iv, 45off. for this and the general Greek association of aesthetic with moral values. 
On song and dance in the Laws, and their general importance in Greek life, see Morrow 302-18. 

3 For the Gorg. see vol. 1v, 288 f., and cf. Crito 49b. (Wrong-doing is kaxév as well as aicypdv.) 
And of course the happiness of the just is a leading theme of the Republic. 

4 For truth as, in the Laws, the highest good for men and gods alike see 730c. The late C. D. 
Broad, one of the gentlest of men, expressed his full agreement with Plato that the political use 
of myth or fiction by governments was justified as an instrument for the promotion of good 
conduct. See The Mind and its Place in Nature 511 f., of which I was reminded by Bambrough 
in RTG 85. 
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To return to music, choruses for song and dance will be divided 
according to age: children, under thirties, and the middle-aged from 
thirty to sixty. Since the last-named would feel a natural embarrassment 
at being detected in such activities,! they may perform at private 
parties, softened up and rejuvenated by their patron god Dionysus, 
tipsy and merry (671a—b, 672a) under the eye of a supervisor over 
sixty. A regrettable casualty of Plato’s old age seems to have been his 


sense of the ridiculous.2 The idea of this ‘Dionysiac chorus’ shocks 
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Clinias, but the Athenia inde 
educated than others, including the song-writers themselves, to under 


stand what rhythms, tunes and words are not only enjoyable but correct 


and salutary. Music and dance a s (668b), and besides 
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pleasure and charm (x4pts) should aim at truth and utility. To judge a 
piece the elders must penetrate to its essence (oWcia 668c) and aim. So 
equipped, they will both enjoy a harmless pleasure themselves and 
instil virtuous habits in the young. Practised in this way, singing and 
dancing are not only a deliglitful recreation but may be equated, so 
Plato now claims, with the whole of education, divided according to 
Greek custom into ‘music’ and ‘gymnastic’. In view of the importance 
assigned to all forms of gymnastic in the Dorian states (see 625 c), its 


virtual restriction to dancing here is surprising. and of course Greek 
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musiké meant not only music but a whole literary education.3 


Bk 2 ends with a return to the subject of drink, its uses and regula- 
tion, and bk 3 begins: ‘So much for that. What are we to say about the 
c 


origin of political organization?’ There is no apparent connexion with 
the first two books. In the form in which we have the Laws, it looks as 
if Plato was dissatisfied with this treatment of education as a product of 
song, dance and intoxication. If so, one may sympathize. England re- 
garded the disquisition on drinking as a general introduction to educa- 
tion,4 and such indeed Plato calls it; but as it stands it is an odd, unsatis- 


t There is some doubt about their age. At 670b they are ‘the fifty-year-olds’. 

2 Aristotle, whose Politics contains many echoes of the Laws, assigns dancing to the young, 
and allows those of maturer age to sit as judges of it (1340b35-—9). Nevertheless, apart from the 
festive details, the three choruses of boys, men in their prime, and the old were no fancy but 
existed in Spar ta. Plutarch quotes from their songs (Rep. Lae. 236 8b, LZ Lye. 21). 

3 Cf. Rep. 376e. Admittedly music did play a larger part than with us, owing to the Greek 
belief in its moral effects. Still, we may be relieved to learn in bk 7 that education has other sides 


as well. 4 Laws vol. 1, 340, and cf. 10 n. 1. 
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factory and inordinately long one.! The best points made in bks 1 and 2 
are all repetitions of familiar Socratic or earlier Platonic tenets. Such are 
the need for self-mastery (where symposia could have been brought in 
briefly as an illustration); the difference between knowledge and true 
belief (632c); a hierarchy of goods as goods of soul (intellectual and 
moral),? of body (health), and lowest of the three classes, material 
possessions (697b); courage as not only physical but moral; the 

centrality of pleasure and pain in human life; the assimilation of a man 
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subject-matter, education through play, the happiness of the good and 
misery © of the wicked the need to know what a thing is, and the equa- 
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The unity and multiplicity of virtue. One of these previously treated 
topics deserves special mention for its suggestion of a deliberate de- 
velopment from beginning to end of the Laws, and hence of its funda- 
mental unity in spite of any disorder and untidiness of arrangement due 
to its unfinished state. I mean the relation of virtue as a whole to its 
parts. In the Protagoras Plato was at pains to show that the so-called 
virtues were not separate traits but only different aspects or ‘parts’ of 


a unity, the cinole virtue uzthich was knowledge source of all noht CON] 
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duct, whether in dangers (courage), temptations (self-mastery), rela- 
tions with the gods (piety) or one’s fellow-men (justice). TO possess one 


was to possess all. In bk 1 of the Laws the Athenian sneaks about 
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courage and tne otner kinds OT species (erdé) of virtue anda virtue asa 
whole, and of treating courage first without the rest, with no suggestion 
that their relationship presents a problem. This is obviously right in its 
context. His aim is practical, to counteract the Dorian over-emphasis on 
physical courage, and his honest companions are no clever Sophists to 
relish a philosophical discussion of the unity of virtue. He therefore 
takes the commonsense view: courage is a species of virtue, attainable 
on its own, but a legislator ought to inculcate the whole (630d, 705 d). 
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this and has his excuse. See 6424, and also p. 38 
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n. 2 below. 
2 To understand peta vol cappwv (63107), which offended Gigon (Mus. Helv. 1954, 225), 
I suggest one should look at Meno 88b7-8. 
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One may use ‘parts’ or any other word provided the meaning is clear 
(6334). In bk 3 (696b) the possibility is envisaged that a man may be 
very brave yet wicked and licentious, exactly what Protagoras main- 
tained in the Protagoras (349d) and the Platonic Socrates denied. When 
however in the last book Plato is describing the educational require- 
ments of his supreme committee, the Nocturnal Council (also called 
Guardians and corresponding to the Guardians of the Republic in having 
not simply true belief but actual knowledge), he does put the question 
and his mature philo -comes into view (963c—d). We speak of four 
kinds of virtue, as i a separate thing, yet we call them all by 
as if they were not many but one. How is this? It is 
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ences, e.g. courage differ 
purely y natural faculty found in wild animals and children. It does not 
need reason (/ogos), without which no soul can become wise.! But in 
what sense are they a unity? No answer is given (this was not the place 
for it), but it is said that to answer it calls for training in the dialectical 
method of collection and division, a method with which Plato has 
wrestled in the later dialogues from Phaedrus on. This will concern us 
further when we come to consider the purpose and training of the 


Nocturnal Council (pp. 371f. below). 


The lessons of history (bk 3). How did political communities arise? 
Imagine life starting afresh after a great flood.” Al civilization has been 


engulfed, and the only survivors are a few mou ain he erds smen. good 
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people but ignorant and illiterate. From separate families patriarcnally 


governed they gradually form larger units, descend into the foothills 
and progress from stock-raising to agriculture. At this stage they would 
choose primitive legislators, to unify the different family traditions into 
a common code and also to appoint one or more governors to administer 
the new rules of behaviour, creating the first monarchy or aristocracy. 
(So the earliest legislators are already to be separated from the execu- 


1 This of course departs from earlier works, where P. follows Socrates in equating the virtue 
of courage with knowledge, and judgement based on knowledge. Unthinking rashness is no 
virtue, and may lead to harm. For this view see vol. 111, 451-3 (Socrates), Iv, 128 n. 1, 219-21, 
228 (Prot.), and Meno 88e, Rep. 430b. Here P. is speaking of the ‘demotic’ virtues. 

* For P.’s uses of the belief in recurrent natural catastrophes see Tim. 22c—e, Critias 104d-e, 
Pol, 273a and Guthrie, /n the B. 65-9. 
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tive.) With the third stage, the foundation of cities in the plains, Plato 
moves into the light of history, starting with the fall of Troy, the exile 
of the Achaean victors from their homes, and their return under the 
name of Dorians.? This brings the trio back to their starting-point, the 
institutions of the Dorian states, the object being to appraise their merits 
and defects, to ask why some have survived and others not, and in 
general no less than to discover what changes would ensure the welfare 
and happiness of a city (683b). 
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physical courage at the expense of a proper balance between the virtues. 
Undue subservience to the pleasure—pain standard and neglect of what 
is fine and good ruins state and individual alike. A soul whose grosser 
elements oppose the faculty of knowledge and judgement is like a city 
in which the mob refuses to obey its rulers and the laws. Internal con- 
cord is more important than professional competence, and no man who 
lacks it should be entrusted with government. In the Peloponnese (as 


usually in absolute monarchies) the rot started from above, in the 
discordant souls of the three kings. puffed with vride and oreed. break- 
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ing their oaths and the laws. The remedy, discovered by Sparta alone, 
is constitutional reform. m. TeTesponsih'e power inevitably corrupts, and 


the solution lay 1 in Sp rta’s division of powers. exemplified i in the dual 
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kingship, the council Ol eld TS an 
invaluable element of measure and proportion. 


Need for a mixed constitution. There are two extreme forms of govern- 
ment, absolute monarchy (or tyranny) and democracy, represented by 
Persia and Athens respectively. All others are modifications of these. 
For a state to be free, united and wise, it is absolutely essential that it 

combine elements of both.? By ropbing the people of all I liberty the 
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2 693d. Cf. the warning against SuerkTo1 doyat at 693b, and bk 6, 75Ge péoov... povapyxiKiis 
kal SnyoKpatixijs troArrelas, For the theory of the mixed constitution, originated by P., see 
Morrow ch. x, von Fritz, Theory of the Mixed Constitution in Antiquity, and other works referred 
to by Morrow, 521 n. 3. 
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despotic and self-indulgent kings of Persia destroyed any sense of com- 
munity in the state. In their wars of greedy aggression, they ended by 
being unable to rely on the loyalty of their own soldiers. The history of 
Athens on the other hand shows that excess of liberty is no less debilitat- 
ing. When they threw back the Persian invaders, the people were the 
‘voluntary slaves’ not of a tyrant, but of the traditional laws and their 
own moral sense (aidos).! The falling-off from this admirable state 
showed itself first of all in music, with composers breaking the estab- 
uneducated and 
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noisy audiences.? Thence it extended to general disregard for law and 
an impudent refusal to listen to good advice. In Sparta and early ntth- -cen- 
nd free 
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dom alike lead to success and prosperity, but Persia and contemporary 
Athens show the disastrous effects of either when carried to extremes. 
At this point the Athenian wonders what test there could be of the 
practical utility of their discussion, and Clinias suddenly reveals that 
he has been put on a commission to draw up laws for a new colony in 
Crete. Its population will be drawn from various cities, but Cnossus has 
been charged with the planning. He suggests that it will help him if they 


now plan an imaginary state on the basis of the points so far made. 


(2) The city of the Laws 


Was it intended to be realized in practice? The idea of starting a brand- 
new state with pvrefabricated constitution and laws is less familiar to 
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tically independent colonies or offshoots of existing city-states. One 
might say that when the United States ceased to be a British colony it 
became a colony of Britain in the Greek sense. We have seen, too, in 
connexion with the Academy, how existing states would call in expert 
legislators from outside to reform their political and legal systems.3 But 
how far did Plato intend or hope that his scheme for Magnesia+ might 


t Cf, the answer of Demaratus to Xerxes, Hdt. 7.104 (vol. 111, 79). P.’s brief account of the 
spirit in which Athens met the Persian peril is in his best vein as a writer. 

2 700a-701 b. 700¢ closely parallels Rep. 492b-c. 

3 Vol. Iv, 23, and cf. the pan-Hellenic colony of Thurii founded by Pericles (vol. 111, 264). 
In some cases (cleruchies) the colonists retained citizenship of the mother-state. 

4 In the later books the citizens are several times referred to as ‘Magnesians’ (first at bk 8, 
860e). 
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be realized in practice? In strong contrast to the Republic (a literal 
U-topia or Erewhon) it is located in Crete, named, and its site described: 
the deserted site of an ancient city Magnesia, some ten miles from the 
sea, with good harbours, self-sufficient in natural produce but with no 
surplus for export. The availability of timber for ships, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a population of mixed origins, are also 
discussed.' In bk 5 Plato claims, with obvious refereXce to the Republic, 
that the ideal would be the abolition of all private ownership, in wives 


and children as well as goods. Perhaps some gods or sons of gods live 


under such a rule, but we must be content with human nature as it is, 
‘for we are addressing ourselves to men, not gods’. We are no longer 


In ‘the Republic many things are left in the air which it would be 
essential to explain if it had been intended as practical politics. How the 
new regime would ever be brought into force is a question never 
seriously faced. In Laws 6 this is elaborately provided for. A mixed 
company of settlers from different states, strangers to each other, will 
not be immediately in a position to elect the best men to office (751 d).4 
The Cnossians must therefore appoint a commission of 200, selecting 


TOO of the best and most mature amonge themselves and 100. as far as 
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possible similarly endowed, of the settlers, to choose the first officials. 
Pre-eminent among these will be the ‘guardians of the laws’, a board of 
37 (initially 18 Cnossians and 19 settlers), aged between 50 and 70 


(75 5a )5 who besides their primary duties wil eep tne register o r of private 
property, each citizen having to declare his own. As time goes on and 
the constitution is established, this body, like the Council and other 
offices, will be recruited by internal election on mainly democratic lines, 


for which elaborate rules of procedure are laid down. The idea of a new 


t In bk 3. We are here concerned only with the realism of P.’s picture. For a possible connexion 
with the Asiatic Magnesia on the Meander and an actual site at the W. end of the plain of the 
Messara in southern Crete see Morrow 30f., which may be called a defence of Plato’s local 
knowledge against Wilamowitz and Taylor. (See Taylor’s PMW 464.) 

2 739c-e, 732e, 807b. At 739d éti tois avtois yalpovtas Kal Autroupévous matches Rep. 
464a. This remained a permanent ideal for P. Note that it is in both passages explicitly 
connected with the community of wives. 

3 713c-d. This feature of the Cronus myth is repeated from Pol. 271e (pp. 181f. above). 

4 Against the idea that 751a-55b represents a conflation of two originally separate sets of 
proposals (Wilamowitz, revived by Morrow) see Saunders in CQ 1970. 
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elders (540e-41a). Here, although Plato discusses dispassionately 
various forms of purge (ko®apyol), with a preference for the more dras- 
tic,! he notes with relief that none will be necessary in the present case, 
only a rigorous examination of the candidates for admission. The risk of 
error will always remain, but an adequate period of trial and efforts at 
peaceful conversion should ensure rejection of the unworthy (736b-c). 

The detailed nature of the legislation itself, and the fact that many of 
the institutions and laws copy or refine on those already in force at 
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from the disdain expressed in the Republic for those who bother with 
laws about contracts, slander, assault, taxation and so on, which are 


ecessary in a well-run state of properly educated citizens and 


ineffective in a bad one (425 c-e, 427a). Both works insist that on 
should not try to legislate for everything—some things are better left to 
tradition and public opinion3—and the Laws (788a—b; cf. 773) warns 
against making unenforceable laws which bring the whole system into 
disrepute, but at the same time seems to leave little outside the network 
of legal regulation.4 
Certain phrases have sometimes been taken to indicate that Plato 
recognized his scheme as, like the Republic, visionary. Such are 632e, 
‘Let us refresh ourselves on the way with conversation’, in conjunction 


t Cf. Pol, 293d, 308-9, p. 185 above. 

a Mainly Athens, in spite of the adoption of ovooitia and certain other Spartan institutions, 
Morrow’s book shows this in detail (see especially his pp. 232, 271f., 295, 534f.), and cf. Grote, 
PI, 111, 427. Jowett (1v, 15) gives a summary of Athenian and Spartan features. Yet one cannot 
read Xenophon’s Spartan Constitution or Plutarch’s Lycurgus without feeling that in spirit if not 
always in positive enactments, and in spite of his criticisms, P. found much to admire in the 
Lycurgan laws and their aims. See also Levinson, Defense 513-19. 

3 For the importance of &ypaga vouipa see 793a-d. They ought, P. thinks, to be put in writing 
as a code of approved behaviour, though without legal sanction. (793d, and cf. 822e8—23a1. 
The Greek conception of unwritten laws in general is discussed in vol, 111, 1 18-31. ) 

4 Private life—‘how the individual spends his day "—-must be regulated no less 
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retail trade, innkeeping, the regulation of mines, loans and usury, “farming, herding and bee- 
keeping, appointment of magistrates, and funerals. I have omitted a few items, nor is Cairns 
attempting completeness. On the regulation of private life see also p. 350 below. 
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with 685 a, “Let us relieve the tedium of our journey by playing an old 
man’s sober game of legislation.’ At 712, having stated the best condi- 
tions under which to launch a new state, the Athenian continues to 
Clinias, ‘Let us suppose this fiction applies to your city, and like grown- 
up children invent its laws in our talk.’ It is emphasized that they are 
under no obligation to legislate, and can take as much time as they want 
(857e-58c).! All this however does no more than reflect the dramatic 
situation, Our travellers are noz sitting on a legislative commission but 


walking and talking in the mountains. No one can read the mass of 
detailed legislation proposed (and this must be emphasized here, where 
the omission of much of it might leave an unbalanced picture) without 

ncluding that Plato is in deadly earnest about both the purpose and 


the content of his laws. The most reasonable conclusion is that he hoped 
to leave the Laws as a posthumous guide to members of the Academy 
in their business of legislation and to any rulers, such as Hermias of 
Atarneus, who were willing to listen. 


Status and function of laws: the lawgiver as educator. Plato once taught 
that the philosopher, the man of natural wisdom perfected by a Platonic 
education culminating in mathematics and dialectic, should rule autono- 


mously, unhampered by laws. In the Politicus we saw this still defended 
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as the ideal, but replaced as a practical possibility by the admittedly 
second-best rule of law (pp. 180f., 183-8 above). The Zaws takes the 


same position. 


If ever by the grace of God a man endowed with a natural character equal to 
the test could take over the reins of power, he would need no laws to be his 
masters. No law or ordinance is superior to knowledge, nor is it right that 
wisdom should be a slave or subject. Natural wisdom, genuine, true and free, 
should be ruler of all. As things are, however, it is not to be found anywhere 
or anyhow, to any significant extent. So we must choose the second-best, 
ordinance and law, though they can only pay regard to generalities, not to 
every case.” 


Today it isa matter of controversy whether law should concern itself 
7 ; 


ion of morality. Plato had no doubts: everv- 
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t It is said more than once that at present their legislation is Aéyw not Epyw (736b, 778b). 
* Laws 875c-d. With the last sentence cf. Pol. 294e-95a (p. 186 above) on law as a blunt 
instrument. 
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thing to do with laws has a single aim in view, and the right name for it 
is virtue (963 a). ‘I liked the way you [Clinias the Cretan] embarked on 
explaining your laws. It was right to begin with virtue, and to say it was 
for the sake of virtue that your legislator laid down his laws’ (631). 
Law is in fact a form of education. ‘Anyone who treats of law as we do 
is not laying down the law to the citizens but educating them’ (857e). 
I should like them to be as readily persuaded as possible, and this is 
clearly what the legislator will aim at in all his lawmaking’ (718c). To 
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plete originality (722 de) the attachment of prefaces or ‘preludes’ 
(pr roems)? both to the code as a whole (and the Athenian claims that all 
his tha end aft tha fare th hank hac amounted th 
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4 general preamble3) and to each separate enactment save the most 
trivial. It is tyrannical to impose law ‘neat’ (Gxpatos 723), simply de- 
creeing that this or that must or must not be done and fixing a penalty 
for disobedience, without an explanatory preface to enlist the co- 
operation of the citizens. The law must mix persuasion with compul- 
sion (718b).4 To illustrate his point he immediately suggests an exhorta- 
tion to be prefaced to a law imposing an annual fine on bachelordom 
after the age of thirty-five. 
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The role of punishment. So far it would seem that, in securing obedience 
to the laws, the consent of the governed is for Plato of primary im- 


portance. At 69o0c, after what sounds a particularly authoritarian passage 
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1 For the contrasting view in Greece see vol. 111, 139f. P. was not in the line of Lycophron 
and Hippodamus, nor of J. S. Mill, Macaulay or most modern opinion, but might have found 
Lords Simonds and Devlin sympathetic. Cf. also Hall, /ndiana Law J. 1956, 202, with his reference 
to ‘the thoroughgoing social character of Plato’s ethics’. 

2 In music a prodimion was a prelude to the main theme, and P. plays on the double meaning 
of nomos, law and tune. See 722d. According to Pfister in Mélanges Botsacg 173-9, Plato’s 
prodimia were not so original as he claimed. 3 Cf. also the ‘address to the colonists’ at 715 eff. 

4 This seems a praiseworthy idea, but is harshly treated by Versényi in his article on Morrow’s 
book (R. of Metaph. 15, 1961-2, 69f.). Why he thinks that P.’s preface contains no ‘rational 
instruction’ I do not know. It is not incompatible with persuasion, and the doctor of 720d, whom 
he mentions, :8&o0«xe: the patient, as good doctors do. 

For a lawyer’s opinion see Hall, /ndiana Law J. 1956, 182 n. 52: ‘The preambles in Laws 
include (1) references to the principles which supply the rational basis of the enactment and 
(2) exhortation to obey the law.’ 

5 One would not expect P. to support the saying ‘maxima debetur puero reverentia’, especially 
in view of his characterization of children at 808d as, owing to their still uncanalized powers of 
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the lower orders, elders their juniors, masters slaves, even of the stronger 
to rule the weaker,' he concludes that the strongest claim of all is that of 
the wise to rule the ignorant, and that this is achieved most naturally 
by the rule of law over willing subjects without force. But this again is 
not the last word. The lawgiver must not curry favour with the popu- 
lace. To legislate for the people’s pleasure would be like expecting 
medical treatment or hard training to be pleasant in itself (684c). This 
leads naturally to the role of punishment, though even to consider it, 
says the Athenian at the beginning of bk 9, is a kind of admission o 


failure in a city supposed to be founded on the right lines and to 
every incentive to the practice o of virtue. Laws are made for good 
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who spurn such instruction (B80d-2). These the lawgiver hopes he will 
not have to use, but unfortunately human beings are not perfectible, 
and unteachable persons are bound to appear. In the event we find that 
every law carries its appropriate penalty, ranging from a vague ‘repri- 
mand’ or ‘loss of reputation’? through fines, loss of civil rights and 
exile, to death. On the one hand the aim is therapeutic, and in a 
remarkable passage (862d—63e) Plato says that it may be achieved not 
only by punishment but by talking with the offender3 and even offering 


him pleasure. honours and oifts. Anv means is rig oht that will heal the 
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criminal’s diseased mind and bring him to hate injustice Only if he be 


reason, ‘Hardest to manage of all wild things . . . cunning, shrewd and insolent’. Yet Juvenal 
might almost have been translating his aloyiveo6a1 tous véous. Nowadays, he says (729b), 
admonitions to the young to be respectful are ineffective. ‘A wise legislator would rather bid 
adults respect the young, and above all beware of letting their juniors see or hear them doing or 
saying anything disgraceful. Where the old have no shame the young will show no 
respect.’ 
t This may be a shock to those who remember their Gorgias. Clinias’s rejoinder—‘ There’s 
no getting away from that’—shows that he takes the words in their commonest sense, not as 
er that P. has Pindar in mind (6 Laohe). and take the 
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t that some of the claims listed here are mutually incom- 


a 
passage e with 714e, where he points ou 


patible, and 890a. (See England on 690b8.) The passage of Pindar has been discussed in vol. 111, 
131-4. 

2 Certain unspecified honours and awards for merit (&pioteta) are mentioned, from which an 
offender will be disqualified (845 d, 935 .c, 952d). For the awards see also 961 a, and Morrow 271 
n. 65. Public opinion is often invoked against an offender, e.g. 762c, 880a, 914a, 917¢, 
936b. 
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3 A good €Xa mple O1 psychiatr Sa eee, 854 b—c. 
4 Naturally this demands close attention to the circumstances of the crime and the criminal’s 
state of mind at the time. Saunders (CQ 1973, 235; PQ 1973, esp. p. 353) refers to passages 


showing that P. was fully aware of this commitment. The conception of wickedness as a mental 
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judged incurable, then for his own sake (for life is no boon to such 
people, 862e) as well as the community’s he must be put to death. In 
practice Plato by our standards make pretty free with the death penalty. 
It is exacted for instance not only in certain cases of deliberate murder! 
but for sedition (854b-—c), open atheism (at the second offence, 909 a), 
temple-robbery by a citizen (854), persistent perjury in court (937C), 
acceptance of bribes when in office (955d), perversion of justice from 
motives of greed (938c), and disseminating harmful notions from 
imes a citizen must be put to death 
but not a slave or foreigner, because the citizen has had the right 
upbringing and yet proved incurable. The others may still be brought 
many lashes as the judges impose, and cast naked over the frontier. 
They might well agree with Plato that death is preferable !3 
Imprisonment as a punishment or corrective4 is occasionally resorted 
to, notably for atheism. As he explains in bk 10, Plato considers dis- 
belief in the divine and rational governance of the world to be the root 
of most moral evil. Open atheists of otherwise blameless life are sent for 
at least five years to a kind of mental home (ow@poviotripiov) where 
they will be visited only by members of the Nocturnal Council ‘PP 
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369ff. below), who will admonish them ‘for the salvation of their souls 
disorder raises the problem of how to reconcile punishment with the Socratic teaching that 
wrongdoing is due to ignorance and no one is voluntarily wicked. To this dilemma P. turns his 
attention in bk 9 and though it might be thought appropriate in the present context, I have 
deferred it to a final section on some philosophical points (pp. 376-78 ). 
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d 
reincarnation; e.g. a matricide will be reborn as a female (872 e). ‘In some cases where today 
capital punishment or life-imprisonment might be though suitable, purificatory rites are deemed 
sufficient, in others (murder of kin) purification plus a period of exile. 

2 The death penalty, at least for some offences, is to depend on a majority vote of the dicasts 
(856c), as at Athens in the trial of Socrates. 

3 But at 938c the foreigner will suffer only banishment for an offence for which a citizen must 
be put to death. Penology may well have been a subject which P. intended to revise. 

4 A thief will be detained in prison until he has paid twice the value of the theft unless excused 
by his prosecutor (8574). A citizen who illegally engages in retail trade will be imprisoned for a 
year in the first instance (919e—20a). See also 880c. Morrow points out (p. 294) that at Athens 
prison was as a rule only used for holding defendants for trial or the condemned until execution. 

5 goga étrl vouGetr\oe: te Kai Tis wuxiis cwtnpia. The dangers of such a system seem 
obvious today, when sinister analogies suggest themselves, and are pointed out by Morrow (491 f.). 
Saunders however (CQ 1973, 235), though properly critical of P.’s assumptions, perhaps more 
justly calls the interview s ‘serious philosophical discussions’ and of all P.’s methods of assessing 
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Should the ‘cure’ prove ineffective after release, a second conviction 
carries the death penalty. Those on the other hand who, unbelievers 
themselves, prey on the superstitious fears of others, are con- 
demned to solitary confinement for life in a remote part of the 
country.’ 

Emphasis is frequently laid on a citizen’s duty to lay information if 
he knows a crime has been committed, and also (which sounds more 
dangerous) to carry out summary justice on his own account, inflicting 
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takes the palm for virtue.’ Honours and punishments are assigned 
accordingly.? 

To conclude, the severities of the penal code are due to Plato’s 
keeping his principles as high as ever but at the same time trying to 
incorporate them in the institutions of a particular earthly state. Educa- 
tion, explanatory prefaces and the laws themselves are designed with 
one aim only, that conscious of the underlying reasons for the prescribed 
code of conduct the citizens will voluntarily adhere to it and serious 


tr ansgression will disappear or be confined to a few perverted charac- 
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ters. If in spite of these exceptional advantages some do go seriously, 
even nb trepara'y astray, their treatment must be correspondingly 


drastic. We must also remember that death in Plato’s eyes was ‘the least 
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that matters, and for all we know, to 
meet the gods of the n next world m may be the best thing that could happen 
to us (727d). 


Theory and reality. As enumerated by himself, Plato’s aims could not be 
faulted by any modern democrat. They are to foster, besides good 
sense, liberty, equality, and the spirit of concord—the slogans of the 


character ‘certainly the one which approaches most nearly to modern psychological practice’. 
See also vol. 111, 246. 


* When they die they will be denied burial, but it is hard to see why they are not put to death 
at once. No hope of a cure is held out. 


2 730d. For examples of summary punishment by private individuals see 762c, 914b (of 
slaves), 917c—-d, 935 ¢. 
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French Revolution.’ How do these admirable ideals look when we 
examine his means of attaining them? The prime requisite is the mixed 
(or intermediate, wéoov) constitution already referred to (pp. 331 f. above). 
neither unchecked dictatorship nor extreme egalitarian democracy. 
These are “non-constitutions’, implying simply the exploitation of one 
section by another. (Cf. 714d.) In his own state the law will ensure that 
no citizens interfere with any others and each has time and opportunity 
to pursue the best life. There can be no friendship if rulers and ruled 


p 1eTS l 
liber ty a nd friend 


a 


e 

gether), nor on the other hand if good an nd worthless are treated alike, 
for ‘equality between unequals is inequalit y ’ (757a),3 and either extreme 
laande rn dAtiernre el arhat tr good? \ Ta hav ve La 


leads to discord. In what sense then is equality good? We have seen the 
answer in the Gorgias.4 The word covers two contrasting procedures, 
the easy one of giving equal shares to all indiscriminately (arithmetical 
equality) and the less obvious one of distribution in proportion to 
individual merit (geometrical equality). The second is the ‘truest and 
hest’ because it secures justice, and justice is preferable to dictatorship 
and even to the power of the people. 

In Magnesia the ideal of the mixed constitution will be achieved by 


providing that all magistrates, officials and members of boards charged 


Wi ith administering’ the laws will he elected by popular franchice andl 
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serve for a fixed term of years only,® after which, as at Athens, they 


will be called to account before a board of examiners, also popularly 
elected. The methods of election. age 
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valiications and length of 
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service will vary with the office, and are prescribed in \ deta il for each. 


* 693b and d, repeated at 7o1d: (mdAw éAreuBépav te elvan Sei Kal Eugpova Kal gauti plAnv), 
757a5-6, 739d of the ideal state, oftives voyor piav Str p&Aiota dA drrepy&zovtar, The 
importance of g1Aia is ‘repeatedly emphasized’ (Morrow 562 with 5 reff.). 

? $32c-d. Cf. 712e-13a. 

3 457a,. At Rep. 558c he had described contemporary democracy as ‘dealing out a kind of 
equality to equals and unequals alike’. 

4 Vol. 1v, 301, where Laws 757b-—d was quoted in explanation of the phrase ‘geometrical 
equality’ at 508a. The conception of geometrical equality, in both its mathematical and its 
political aspects, has been fully investigated by F. D. Harvey in Class. et Med. 1965. For the Laws 
see pp. 108 f. 

5 Or chances. The Greek has no noun, and P. is here thinking of office rather than wealth. 
As an example of his meaning he mentions appointment by lot (757b). 

© As Morrow says (162), we should regard this as truly democratic, but at Athens the require- 
ments of democracy and equality seemed only to be satisfied by the use of the lot. This was of 
course entirely opposed to P.’s principle of giving office to the best qualified. Nevertheless he 
does allow for a strictly limited use of sortition, avowedly to avoid popular discontent. (For the 
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No man must be reckoned subject to another, but all alike will 
be subjects of the law. The doctrine attacked in the Republic, that 
to serve the interests of those in power is justice, is again rejected 
(741cff.). Laws must benefit the whole state, not a party, and office- 
holders like anyone else are their servants.! 


(3) Life in Plato’s city 


al. . ane nal see 


Population. Before we go further, something must be mentioned which 
is of primary importance whenever Plato’s social and political theories 
are re compared—as they always have been and will be—with the theory 

d practice of more recent times. That is, the szze of the community for 
which he is planning. Speaking as we do of democracy, aristocracy, 
oligarchy, tyranny, in terms taken straight from Greece (though to 
make it sound more modern we may replace the last by ‘dictatorship’), 
we are apt to think that they originally stood for different forms of 
government in societies roughly similar to our own. We rarely pause to 
reflect on the difference of scale, sufficient to entail a difference in kind. 
We count our populations in millions—over fifty in the case of Britain 
—whereas Plato posits a community of 5,040 households,? each with 
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mean 10,000-12,000 male citizens and a rota citizenship of 40,000 t 


© 


details see Morrow 161-3, 233.) In some things he is indeed learning to come to terms with 
practical politics, (On the examination after laying down office see Morrow 220-7. It was especially 
directed against corruption. ) 

t Uirnpétai, SovAo1 TH vopov. See 715 a-d. This rule of law, to replace irresponsible use of 
power, whether by a tyrant or the mob, is violently attacked by Versényi in R. of Metaph. 1971-2, 
77{.— curiously so for a scholar whose work is in general a model of restraint and fairness, as are 
the last two pages of the same article. As will appear, I cannot accept his statement that ‘in Plato’s 


Cretan state there will be no philosophers or philosophy’. Philosophy will of course be confined 


ma 7 smal]! mi umber an nm Rep ani ro Or+) oh! Poy =} alea 
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2 737e-38a. It is typi ical of the difference between Rep. and Laws that in the former the stat 


tate 
is simply to be ‘of a size to which it can grow without losing its unity’ (423b), with no hint of 
what that size might be, or how to ensure it. The expressed reasons for the choice in the Laws are 
purely practical, first generally (self-sufficiency, defence, 737c—d), then, in relation to the precise 
number 5,040 (dpi0uds ypnoiwetatos 738a), the presence of a large number of consecutive 
divisors, useful for organization in war and peace, for contracts, taxation and distributions. 
Contrary to general opinion (cf. T aylor, PMW 477 n. 1, and Morrow 428 ) Kahn sees a deeper 
significance i in it aS an imitation of i unity, and connec ts it with making th tine State ‘as near immortality 
as possible’. (Cf. 739e and Kahn in JH/ 1961, 422.) Bardies in TA&tov 1971 thinks of the special 
status of the number 7. (1 2 X3 X45 X6X7 = 5040.) But we may be content with what 
P. tells us. 
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48,000.! This is roughly the population of Farnborough or half that of 
Bath, distributed of course between city and countryside. In addition 
there would be 7,000-8,000 metics and perhaps 30,000 slaves. In a state 
of this size, as at Athens, important functions, including the election of 
officials and trials for offences against the state, could and would be 
performed by the whole body of adult citizens meeting in Assembly.? 


Public before nrivate wool ae i e la AW not concerned ton nromote the 
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especial welfare of a single class, but to ensure that of the city as a 


whole’ (Rep. 519e; cf. 420b). This precedence of common interests 
over sectional or private is maintained in the Laws, even if as an ideal 
which admittedly can never be realized to perfection. 


The first and best city, constitution and laws exist where the old saying applies 
universally, that the property of friends i is truly common to all ... where by 


ears and hands, seem somehow to see, hear and act for the community. All 
praise and blame as one, and feel pleasure and pain at the same things. No 
e 


one could propose better evidence of superlatively good laws than that they 


give to a city the greatest possible unity. 


To this end both the laws and the educational system (to which in 


Plato’ S mind the laws belong) are principa ly directed. To take one or 
although the citizen Wi ill have their wn plots of lan id 
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because farming in common would be too great a strain on men born 
and bred as they are now, each must regard his own plot as the common 
property of the state, cherishing his native land as a child its mother, 


t See his PCC 128 f., 129 n. 105, for these figures and comparison with the population of exist- 
ing Greek city-states. According to Critias (112d), in the mythical and ideal primitive Athens 
care was taken to keep the population of military age, men and women, at about 20,000. The 
question how to maintain the population at the recommended size is not neglected. Each house- 
holder will have one heir and give his other sons for adoption to the childless. The birth-rate 
can be stimulated or reduced by educating public opinion through marks of approval and disappro- 
val, and in the last resort excess of population can be checked by the old Greek device of 
colonization. See 740b—41 a. 

2 Women can hold office (&pxés 785b), so @ fortiori would be members of the Assembly. 
Aristotle defined a citizen as one who is eligible for deliberative and judicial office (Pol. 1275 b18). 
Cf. Laws 768b: ‘Anyone debarred from taking part with others in judicial proceedings feels 
himself altogether excluded from citizenship’ (Morrow 128). 
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indeed as a divine being.! Again at 923, in the preamble to testamentary 
laws, the citizens are told that they and their property belong not to 
themselves but to their families—ancestors, relations and descendants— 
and in turn the whole family and its property being to the community 
(923a-b). Even in marrying, the partners must consider the com- 
munity’s best interests, not their own preference. Here the point from 
the Politicus is repeated, that a union of opposite temperaments main- 


tains the best balance of character, though it is natural for like to be 
It Ant tari tr 1; La 2 TAH rn wh; mn rnnel kh fn ee ot op iV fate in thie wuyratr i 
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end best for the individual too, who cannot escap 
society, nor indeed of the whole cosmic scheme. In bk 
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of a single individual is told that like a good craftsman God attends to 
details as well as the general plan. All have something to contribute. 
“Creation is not for your benefit; you exist for the sake of the whole... 
You grumble because you don’t see that as far as you are concerned, 
what is best for the Universe is best for you, by virtue of your common 
origin. *3 


Private property: the four classes. In the Republic (421 e-22a) Plato was 


determined to keep ric ches and poverty o out of his state. but gave no hint 
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of how he would do it, save by forbidding the military and governing 


classes to have any possessions at all. Here again, the Laws reaffirms the 


goal (728 e-29a, 7444) and fills in the pra actical details. The principle to 
L 
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ve directly off the 
land. Gold and silver will be replaced by a “oken currency, and the 
common coin of Greece reserved for military expeditions and officially 


t 740a. This of course is an appeal to popular religious belief in the Earth-Mother. Cf. Zim. 
40b—c, and for the Athenian claim to be literally offspring of Attica, Menex. 237d-e, vol. tv, 
315 N. 3, 463. 

2 733a~-e. Cf. Pol. 310b-11 a, and p. 190 above. P. admits that legal compulsion here would be 
unpopular and ridiculous. Only by explanation, exhortation and reproach can people be per- 
suaded of the importance of producing well- balanced children. Marriage itself however, by a 

‘s compulsory 
ompulsory. 


a ff 
o 
3 Taws 903 b— d. The ‘common origin > has of course been explained in Jim. 


se ' « (plained 


4 Another change from Rep., where the possession of gold and silver will only be denied to 
the guardian classes (4174). P. is following Sparta’s example. See Xen. Rep. Lac. 7.5, and for the 
iron currency of Sparta [Plato] Eryxias 4ooa, Plut. Lyc. 9. 
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citizen arrives with equal means (744b), discrepancies of fortune will be 
strictly limited. Each citizen will be granted a holding of equal value," 
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the poorest will have sufficient from their farms to support family and 
slaves, and at the other end of the scale no one may possess wealth 
exceeding four times the value of the plot. (Wealth must be declared 
and registered, and any surplus handed over to the state, 744e-4§ a.) 
For administrative purposes, and in accordance with the principle that 
‘the truest equality is inequality in proper proportion’, there will be 
four property-classes, and a man’s class will make some, but not much, 
difference to his status and prospects. (There will of course be transfers 


In the filling of offices these property-classes play a very minor part. They 
are disregarded completely in the selection of the most important officers of 
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also...generals and other military officers. All citizens are admitted 
to the assembly and to the popular law courts without consideration of 


property.3 

The Council¢ will consist of an equal number from all classes, and in its 
election all citizens have the vote. However, at certain stages of the 
complicated five-day procedure, members of the lowest class, or the two 
lowest, are excused the fine imposed for not voting (756b-—e). By pro- 


visions such as these Plato hopes to minimize any sense of grievance or 
unfairness between his citizens. 


t By varying the size according to the quality of the soil. Further details of the elaborate 
pattern of allotment will be found at 745 b-e, e.g. each family is to have two homes, one in or 
near the city and the other near the frontier. In general, and for the historical precedents, see 
Morrow 103-12. 

2 There are four property-classes, but perhaps it is more accurate to say with Aristotle that the 
highest owns five times the minimum. See Morrow, 4. and P. in Mid-Fourth C. 146f. 

3 Morrow 133f. Property qualifications are required for temple-treasurers and cotuvopor 
(city-wardens, Class I only), &ypovéyor (country-wardens, I and II) and supervisors of athletic 
contests (I-III). For further details, and comparison with Greek practice, see Morrow 131-8. 
Public office carries no salary (Morrow 191). 

4 Te. the Boulé, corresponding to that at Athens and not to be confused with the Nocturnal 
Council, which is called a ovAAoyos (951d, 9614 et al.). 
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Trade and labour. No citizen may engage in trade or ply any craft. 

These must be left entirely in the hands of resident foreigners, not as 
dishonourable but because no human being can carry on two callings 
eficiently, and a citizen’s occupation is to maintain the social order 
(kosmos) which he enjoys, a task demanding his whole attention, with 
much study and practice.? In this the whole citizen body corresponds to 
the guardian classes in the Republic, but without being deprived of 


personal property and family life. For the same reason, though a house- 
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will be undertaken by slaves.3 At 806d-e Plato, raising the question of 
b 


how his citizens will spend their time, notes that their basic needs have 
he vided for facture has be 
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worked by slaves who provide ‘them with enough produce for men of 
temperate habits, and there are the common meals both for men and for 
women and children.4 


Education.5 In spite of its supreme importance for Plato, the subject of 
education is treated in a more rambling way, and with more irrelevant 


t So it was in Lycurgan Sparta. See Xen. Rep. Lac. 7.2, Plut. Inst. Lac. 239d. 

2 846d. It is the principle of ‘doing one’s own’, declared in Rep. to be the essence of Justice. 
For the law relating to trade see 919d, 920a, and cf. Morrow 141-6, especially for the role of 
metics in historical Greek states. 

3 P.’s intentions are not altogether clear. éSeSouéva and d&troteAoUoiv (806d—e) would nor- 
mally refer to letting and paying rent, and are so taken by Taylor (‘let out to villeins’, trans. 
p. 101) and LSJ s.v. &toteAéw. The anachronistic ‘villein’ gives one pause, but P. may have in 
mind a status like that of the helots at Sparta, as Morrow and others have thought. See Morrow, 
PCC 149 (but contrast 150 and 151 !) and A. and P, in Mid-Fourth C. 152. ‘The helots worked 
the land for them’, says Plutarch, ‘paying the appointed tribute.’ (See Plut. Lyc. 24 and other 
reff, in RE vutt, 205.) Morrow adds, however (opp. citt. §31 and 152), that in the farming laws of 
842eff. ‘Plato clearly implies that his citizens will be tillers of the soil’. I would say these laws 
imply no more than that they exercise supervision and give orders. At Pol. 1265 a7 Aristotle says 
that they are free from all menial (d&vayxaia) tasks, resembling in this the guardians of the 
Republic: and these. ash vided for bv the 
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third class (1264 ao and cf. Rep. 416d-e, Critias 110c—e). 
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4 The Spartan i institution of common messes for men is extended to women for reasons given 
at 781aff., but family life is not abolished as in Rep.: after the meal and due libations ‘they all go 
home’ (807 a). How the ovooitia are provided for is uncertain. The threefold division of house- 
hold produce, for free citizens, slaves, and craftsmen or other foreigners in residence (847 e—48 a), 
leaves none earmarked as a contribution to the common table. See however Morrow 395 f., and 
for the Spartan system of individual contributions Plut. Lyc. 12. 
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ror full details of the educational curriculum see Morrow cn. vil. vrote, ri. Wi, 3'70- 85, iS 
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also worth looking at. Bury’s ‘ Theory of Education in Plato’s ‘‘ Laws’’’ describes P.’s educational 
aims in somewhat lyrical terms, with timely remarks on the relationship between traidSela and 
TranSic, 
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digressions, than any other major topic. Its purpose is defined more 
than once. In bk 1 (643e) it is ‘that cultivation of excellence (arezé) 
which fills a child with eager desire to become a perfect citizen, knowing 
both how to rule and how to submit to rule with justice’. True educa- 
tion is contrasted with vocational or other training which is banausic, 
illiberal and unworthy of the name. Bks 1 and 2 showed the educational 
importance of play, song and dance. This is resumed in bks 6 and 7,! 
where also a more academic curriculum is mapped out. There will be a 
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begins at six, and is compulsory,3 because ‘children belong to the com- 
munity rather than to their parents’.4 The teachers will be foreigners, 
paid by the state.5 Boys and girls should have exactly the same educa- 
tion (including physical and military training, 804d—e), though segre- 
gated in different schools (794c-—d). At first the chief part will be played 
by dancing and singing, about which bk 7 has a great deal more to say. 
Reading and writing will be learned from ten to thirteen, music (es- 
pecially lyre-playing) from thirteen to sixteen. Basic literacy is essential, 


hut high eneed andc alligraphy should not he demanded of clow learners 
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(810b). At this stage the Director of Education will need to supply 


reading matter. Not all Greek literature is suitable, and Plato thinks his 
best guide will be the Zaws itself.® Teachers should be told to study this 


best Guide will De the Lav leachers told to study thi 

t What P. says about the psychology of Corybantic and Dionysiac frenzy, and its ritual 
indulgence as a homeopathic cure for irrational fears, is remarkable. See 790d-—91 b with notes in 
Saunders, Penguin trans. 274, and Grote, P/. 111, 376-8. 

2 765e. For this office, its duties and mode of election, see Morrow 324-6. 

3 794c~d. ‘As far as possible’, adds P.—further evidence that in the Laws, as nowhere else, 


he i 1S conscious that Dolitics 1 1s ‘the art of the nossible’ 
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4 Sparta again. Cf. Plut. Lyc. 15: ‘Lycurgus considered children not as belonging to their 
fathers but as the common property of the state.’ 

5 $04c-d. The need for payment is probably, as Taylor says(PMW 484), the reason why 
citizens are not employed. Morrow (376 n. 102) remarks on the low esteem in which teaching was 
held in Athens asa profession for citizens. It is nevertheless surprising that P., for whom education 
meant above all inspiring the young with his own ideals of citizenship, should have entrusted 
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have not been written down, but on the side of dramatic plausibility it may be said that Clinias 
as a founder would certainly carry away a vivid impression of them, and the Athenian would no 
doubt help, as he will in the programme of higher education (968 b). 
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and teach it to their pupils, together with such poems or prose-works 
as are in line with its precepts. 

Other subjects to be taught (at what age is not specified) are arith- 
metic, mensuration and astronomy, not to a very advanced stage and 
with largely practical intent: letters and calculation for running a house- 
hold, a state or a war, astronomy in order to understand the grouping of 
days into months and years for the organization of festivals and other 
honours to the gods (809c-d, B19¢). Numbers are best taught from 
years tnt rough p play, sharit ng ou t apples between the children and 
so forth.t One thing they must earn. Ignorance of it is shocking, 
though even the Athenian (presumably Plato) only learned of it late in 
life and blushes fo 1? 
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S 
the existence of incommensurables,? which he claims is not difficult to 
understand and may also be taught in play. Astronomical teaching too 
has its scandal to be removed, the heresy that the motions of the divine 
planets are irregular. This again the Athenian has only escaped at a 
mature age, but if he can prove the point it must find a place in the 
education of the young to save them from blasphemy. Instead of doing 
so however, he turns at this point from education to the laws on hunt- 
ing. It would, after all, only repeat the Timaeus, and perhaps we may 
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age of taking it in. 
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have thought he favoured its abolition. This is impossible,4 and in the 
Laws he has given much thought to this firmly entrenched Greek 
institution. Slaves will be both public5 and private. Ownership of 
slaves, he says (776b ff.), teems with difficulties. Slaves have been known 
to prove better than brother or son, the salvation of their master’s 


« Grote’s note on method here (P/. 111, 383 f., n. 4), though a century old, is still of interest. 

2 For the importance attached by P. to the discovery of irrationals or incommensurables see 
Popper, OS 1, ch. 9 n. 6, pp. 248-53, already referred to in connexion with 7im., p. 283 n. 2 
above. 

3 This is an exceedingly complex subject. Besides Morrow’s PCC see his ‘P.’s Law of Slavery 
in Relation to Greek Law’ and Gernet, Laws (Budé ed.) 1, cxix—cxxxii; on Greek slavery in 
general, Slavery in Class. Ant. (ed. Finley) includes a ‘ Bibliographical Essay’. 

4 See vol. Iv, 483 n. 1. 

5 tis TrOAEWS OlkéTaI 794b. Privately-owned slaves may be requisitioned for public works, 
as far as possible when not required by their owners (760e-61 a). 
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person, household and property. Yet some dismiss the whole class as 
depraved and untrustworthy and treat them like animals, making their 
souls a hundred times more slavish than before. The whole distinction 
between free man and slave is not easily maintained; witness the fre- 
quent slave revolts. The best policy is, first, to have slaves as far as 
possible of different nationalities and languages to make combination 
difficult,! and secondly to train them well both for their own sakes and 


one’s own. For this the primary requisite is to treat them as humanely 
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ana justly as one would an equal, as inaeed anyone in autho rity ought 


to behave to those weaker than himself, thus sowing the seeds of good- 


ness in them by example. One should none the less be firm, punishing 
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children, 793 a—94a, 808 °), and avoid familiarities, which only mak 
more difficult for slave as well as master. 

The legal proposals sometimes shed a different light. Here are a few. 
Slaves may be freed, but retain fairly onerous obligations towards their 
former masters (915) and must leave the state after twenty years (i.e. 
are treated as metics). A slave (or foreigner) convicted of stealing public 
property will be fined (evidently slaves will possess money) or other- 
wise sentenced by the court on the assumption that he is probably 
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robbery or violence against his country must be put to death as 
incurable (941 d—42a). Murder of an innocent slave t 0 conceal one’s own 
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who murders a citizen wi elivered to the victim’s family for execu- 
tion in what manner they will.2 In certain cases (e.g. neglect or ill- 
treatment of parents) a slave will be freed for laying information and 
protected against retaliation.3 Severe corporal punishment may be 
inflicted on a slave, e.g. for striking a citizen (882a—b), though a slave 
may be employed by the magistrates to mete out similar punishment to 
a free criminal (882a—b). Some proposals are both bizarre and brutal. 
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* No doubt P. would still forbid the enslavement of Greeks captured in war, as he did in 
Rep. (469 b—c). 

* 868b-—c. That is, if the slave was carried away by passion. If the killing was cool and delibe- 
rate, he is to be taken by the public executioner within sight of his victim’s tomb, scourged there, 
and if he survives the scourging, executed. 

3 932d. In another case, his failure to inform carries the death-penalty (91 4a). 
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If a man strike his parents or grandparents, bystanders are bound to 
come to their aid. A slave who does so earns no less than his freedom, 
but if he does not, will receive one hundred lashes.t Such unfilial 
assaults, one imagines, are unlikely to occur often in public places, but 
Plato’s language shows that the horror with which they inspire him is 
to a large extent religious. From 794a—b it appears that infant slaves will 
share in the state-organized village play-groups for children between 
the ages of three and six,? though not in the later stages of state-educa- 
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reader. He may care to consider Kahn’s (/H/ 1961, 424): ‘There can 
scarcely be any doubt of Plato’s natural humaneness: this is evident... 
even in his general remarks on the treatment of slaves (v1, 777d). Yet 
his humane sentiments are so utterly overruled by his sense for order 
and hierarchy that he proposes a slave legislation harsher and more 
retrograde than that of his own time.’ 


Daly Ihe in Jones, elieved of life’s drudgverv. are his citizens asks 
“eee y ee pe eft LVPAVM EF EU Ce ee ek ee Oe ee aM * J 9 WMsaw £24409 Wb sswTeiiv 9 Usiiw 
Plato rhetorically (8c 07 +b), to live like fattened cattle, at the mercy of any 
lean and spirited beast that comes along? Even the second-best state, 
lacking the perfect communism of the Repubh c, can do better than that. 
Since however a mass of trivial legislation on the daily round would be 


unseemly, he confines himself to a moral homily. Every day and night 
would hardly suffice for the mental, ethical and physical training de- 
manded by citizenship, so from one dawn to the next a free man’s life 
should run to a time-table. Body and soul need far less sleep than is 
normally taken, and much of the night should be spent on one’s own or 
the state’s business. Officials will be abroad in the city, feared by the 
wicked and admired by the just. The master of the house should be the 
first to be up and about, and the mistress should call the maids, not vice 


1 881c. Twice the legal maximum at Athens (Morrow, ‘Law of Slavery’ 69, Gernet, Budé 
introd. cxxv n. 2). 

? This may be a misinterpretation, though understood in the same way by Morrow (P.’s Law 
of Slaverv 44). See Saunders in CR 1961, 101. 
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versa. The days will be occupied either in public or legal business (for 
every citizen either is, or must be prepared to be, in office or on a panel 
of justice) or in healthy and pious enjoyment of the festivals dedicated 
to the gods. These are numerous,! and might be described as a sort of 
‘Kraft durch Freude’ institution, offering at the same time a rest from 
duties and an opportunity for self-improvement (653d). Like 
all Greek testivals they included athletic contests as well as dancing 
and singin the > moral importance of which we have already noted. 
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(771d). 

The above suggests t 
private life than we should regard as tolerable,? and in fact he lays it 
down as a principle that ‘without the proper regulation of private life it 
is vain to expect any firm foundation for the laws on public affairs’ 
(790b). To make it a matter of legal compulsion, he continues, would 
be to invite ridicule and a flouting of the law, but the rules should never- 
theless be spelt out without attaching any penalties, in the expectation 
that free men will treat them as laws and experience the happiness of 


having well-managed homes and city.3 If moreover the state seems to 


intrude excessively into the private life of the citizen, he will at least be 


protected from annoyance by his neighbours. The non-interference 
of individuals ; in each other s lives will be secured by the provision for 


in the cour s (768 b-c) the composition and procedure of 
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which are laid down in n elaborate detail and to a large extent follow 


Athenian practice. The brief preamble to the penalties for cultivating or 
grazing cattle on a neighbour’s land, or enticing his bees away, is worth 
quoting for its human touch.¢ It runs (843 b—c): 


Next come the many petty injuries among neighbours. Their frequent 
repetition leads to considerable hostility and thoroughly embitters neigh- 


t ‘Everyone partakes in a lifelong round of sacrifices, festivals and choric song and dance’ 
(835e). See Morrow 353f., and on the whole subject of festivals 352-89. 


2 Cf. p. 334 n. 4 above. 

3 780a on the other hand does advocate the control of private life by actual legislation (in 
leading up to compulsory attendance at the common meals). 

4 For Plato, it would seem, de minimis curat lex. At 925d ff., after some stringent marriage- 


laws, he adds that they will bear heavily on some people and the law must allow for hard cases. 
Some may think that these are not the legislator’s concern, but they are wrong.’ 
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bourly relations. Therefore everyone must take the greatest care not to offend 


his neighbour, especially in the matter of encroachment on another’s land. 
It is easy to injure a neighbour—anyone can do it—but not everyone has the 
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Finally, something must be said about a passage on discipline and 
command, which has suffered from one-sided interpretations.! In bk 12, 
942a—-d, Plato returns to the subject of military service (otpaticn 


94245). For this it is essential, he says, that no man or woman be 
marithny +A A111 marie ‘at 2) lanvwerkne’ rhAm LL. iat she =r sll. er eee mer ness mere *1 
WitllvuUt a superlul (anarchos), Wrnom ne OF SNE Wilt O obey in Cvely detail, 


never acting independently. The soldier must be so habituated to acting 
as one of a group that the thought of doing anything on his own never 
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and victory in war. We recognize here the principle of discipline and 


the chain of command familiar in armies of our own day. In peacetime, 
he continues, from childhood upwards, we must practise this art of 
ruling others and being ruled by them in turn. The absence of a ruler 
(anarchia) must be wholly eliminated from the life of everyone. 

Since the Second World War,? this passage has been branded as an 
outrageous example of totalitarian ethic. ‘Like other totalitarian 
militarists and admirers of Sparta, Plato urges that the all-important 
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n in peace, 
and that they must determine the whole life of all citizens’, who must 
“spend their whole life in a state of permanent and total mobilization’ 


(Popper. OS 1. 102).3 Since this would be wholly onnosed to Plato’s 
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recommendations elsewhere in the Laws, the passage must be looked 
at more closely. First, the total submission to orders is introduced as a 
necessity for military training and active service. The things to be done 
at command are enumerated: standing still, marching, physical training, 
washing, eating, night-duty as sentry or despatch-carrier, and in actual 
warfare pursuit of the enemy or retreat. Plato’s love of analogy can 
mislead. He compares the legislator or archén here to an army officer 


t Dr Saunders when he read this chapter drew my attention to M. J. Silverthorne’s article 
‘Militarism in the Laws?’ in Symé, Osl. 1973. It does not conflict with what is said here, but makes 
some different points, and I think both accounts may be left to stand independently. 
2 And not only since then. Gomperz has some exaggerated and partial comments in GT vol. 
III, 262. 
3 See also Popper’s ‘Reply to a Critic’ in later editions, pp. 338—42. 
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an analogy 1 in ordinary life, part of 


has however, Plato believes, 
will in any case be spent in 
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milita ry t raining.! Ane anaiOpy to in 
in civil life. There however the ideal is not for everyone to suppress 
initiative and blindly follow the orders of a superior. The art for a 
citizen to cultivate is “how to rule and be ruled in turn’ (6436, 942C7), 
for in Plato’s state any citizen may be elected to administer the laws 
which are the only permanent rulers.3 Far from following Sparta in this, 
Plato, as we have seen, castigated the Spartan and Cretan practice of 
directing all the energies of the state towards preparation for war. “The 
greatest good is neither war nor civil strife... but peace and goodwill.’ 
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statesman, nor legislate correctly unless his laws about war are designed 


to ensure peace, not his peacetime legislation as an instrument of war.’ 
(622c. d.\) Peonle s 
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results are not what they hoped. Genuine leisure and culture (on which, 
he says, we chiefly set store) are never a consequence of war. One 
should spend one’s life in play of the right sort, sacrificing, singing and 
dancing, and so win the favour of the gods and repel our enemies 
(803 d—e). In the Republic the guardian classes would spend their whole 
lives under the conditions of a military camp.4 Now Plato has decided 
that such a life for his citizens would be neither practicable nor desirable. 
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foreign travel are among the least attractive features of Plato’s state. e. AS 
elsewhere, his general sentiments sound better than his practical pro- 
posals. He is of course convinced that unrestricted contact with 


t Peacetime training is to be compulsory, and all will partake in a monthly field-day (829 a—b). 
A Greek city-state had to be able to defend itself. 

2 P. uses the word d&vapyia, which had the same associations with lawlessness (dvopia) as its 
English derivative. (See LSJ.) Its use after &vapxos at 942a7 is almost a play on words, as if 
wholly in the sense of Hdt. 9.23. Among the faults which P. saw in contemporary democrats 
was that they call anarchy liberty’ (Rep. 560e). It leads to tyranny, which according to Aristotle 
apes democracy and courts popularity “by allowing slaves, women and children the pleasure of 
d&vapxia (Pol, 1319b27-32). 

3 In Rep. 8 (557¢e) one of the things that is said to make democracy popular in Greece is that 
‘no one is compelled tc exercise authority, even if he is capable of it, nor to submit to it if he does 
not want to’. 

4 See 416e and vol. tv, 467. 
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foreigners is dangerous for a well-run state. (Most states, he adds, are 
badly run, so it makes no difference to them.) Nevertheless to expel 
foreigners and never go abroad, like the Spartans," gives a state a bad 
name, and in fact to shut itself off from all contact with others, good 
and bad alike, will leave it immature and uncultivated. Even bad states 
contain outstanding characters, through converse with whom a visitor 
can confirm what is right in his home state and correct anything amiss. 
But what are the practical conclusions? First, no one at all, in any 
atecumstances shall eo abroad under the age of forty er in 


circumstances, Sra 5Y aDbroaa undaer tli. ast OT PULLYs, nor eve in a 
private capacity. (Military service does not count as travel.) Those who 
go in the state’s interests will be carefully selected to make a good im- 
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the Panhellenic festivals and contests.? In addition, citizens aged be- 


tween fifty and sixty, approved by the Nomophylakes, may be com- 
missioned to act as official observers, and spend as much time abroad as 
they wish. On return, a traveller must report to the Nocturnal Council, 
who will congratulate him if appropriate. But if his experiences appear 
to have corrupted him, he will be forbidden to speak to anyone as an 
expert on foreign affairs, for it is his duty to ‘teach’ his juniors that the 
ways of other states are inferior to those of his own. 


Foreion visitors fare well enough. whether travell; noe officially or on 
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business or simply to see the sights and attend the festivals. (It does not 
seem to have occurred to Plato that observation of the freedom accorded 


eir citizens might arouse some envy in his own. .) 
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will be hospitably and considerately received. Official missions are natur- 
ally guests of the state, but even the tourists are to be lodged near the 
temples and enjoy hospitality dispensed by the priests and temple staff. 


Women. Their parity with men in education and physical and military 
training,3 liability for military service, and eligibility for offices of state, 


t The word §evnAacia at 950b shows that Sparta is referred to. See especially Xen. Rep. Lac. 
14.4, Plut. Jnst. Lac. 238d, 239e, for both provisions. 

2 Unless the over-forty rule is broken in this case (and it is certainly presented as absolute), 
one would not give much for Magnesia’s chances in the Olympic games. 

3 For their participation in military exercises and sports see 829b, 833c—d; for education 804d. 
Though women are liable for military service (with remission for childbearing) up to the age of 
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as well as their eating in public at common tables (with their children 
but segregated from the men, 806c),! have already been mentioned. 
Their participation in warfare is retained from the Republic, and just as 
their children were to be allowed to witness battles, so here they are 
taken along with their parents on the monthly field-days (829b). It is 
Plato’s belief that both Sparta and Athens in their different ways (805 e— 
806a), by their waste of woman-power, have robbed the state of half its 
strength: “The position in our parts of the world is utterly stupid, in 
chat we do not have all m 
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all their strength in the same occupations’ (805a). Yet on feminine 
character he is somewhat equivocal. That it differs from the masculine 
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courage, of the woman orderliness and modesty.” At the same time the 
female sex “because of its weakness is more given to secrecy and crafti- 
ness ’,3 men are ‘superior to’ and ‘betterthan’ women (917a) and women 
‘of lesser virtue’ (781). 

All that he says here simply works out in more detail the ideas of the 
Republic, except for the vital matter of community of wives and child- 
ren, which, though he still maintains it as an ideal, he now admits to be 
impracticable. In the Republic women were to undertake the same duties 


as men (with allowance for their comparative weakness), and would 
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consequently need the same education and training, including carrying 
arms and riding.4 

Sexual morality and procreation. Plato’s standards o 
are strict. To overcome the temptations of pleasure is, as in the Philebus, 
the secret of a happy life (840c). Our pleasure in the sexual act has been 
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fifty, it will perhaps not be universally imposed. See 785 b. Horse-racing and others of the more 
masculine sports are allowed but not mandatory (834d, 794c). For their education the model is 
of course Sparta. 

t P, 345 n. 4. But 783b shows that the arrangements for ovocitia are still fluid. 

2 802e. TO KdopuI0OV Kai oHppov cannot be precisely rendered in English. (‘Modesty and 
restraint’ Saunders, “modesty and sedateness’ Morrow p. 369, ‘orderliness and temperance’, 
idem 331.) In any case the terms are complimentary. 

3 781a, though P.’s Amazons (the comparison to Amazons is his own, 806b) do not sound 
particularly weak, at least physically. 

4 See 451e-52c and vol. Iv, 480. I have omitted the legal status and competence of women, 
which is dealt with by Morrow on pp. 121, 285 with n. 111. He notes that their privileges in the 
courts are to be wider than those they enjoyed in contemporary Athens, conformably to their 
greater responsibilities in public life. 
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bestowed by nature for the sake of procreation, which should be its sole 
purpose. It is, after all, nature’s way of bestowing immortality on the 
human race.! That is why homosexual practices in either sex are an 
unnatural surrender to pleasure (636e). It is their barrenness that angers 
him (cf. otréppata é&yova at 841d), and he goes so far as to call sodomy 
“deliberate murder of the human race’ (838e). Scarcely less heinous is 
‘the sowing of unhallowed and bastard seed in courtesans’. Ideally 
therefore ‘no citizen worthy of his birth should touch any woman but 
mm wedded wife’. We mu 
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or other gregarious creatures who spend their whole lives with a single 


consort (841d, 840d). This may be only a romantic dream, adds the 
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is no limit to its influence, as the example of incest shows. However 
attractive a sister, brother or daughter, even a lawless man’s lusts are 
checked, not by any law but simply because in this case their indulgence 
is universally condemned, not least by himself. The thought of it does 
not even occur to him (838a-c). 

The first aim, then, is to secure complete abstinence except for the 
procreation of legitimate children. If this be unattainable, then as a 
second-best, while maintaining an absolute prohibition of homosexual 


intercou rse, lia 1S ns hetween the Sexes mMmusf be Su irrounded with an allra 
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of shame. The disprace will be not in the act but in being detected. This 
should decrease the amount of indulgence, which in turn (says Plato 


optimistically) will reduce desire. 
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The worst is to come. The chief object Or Mar riage b ell ig to present 
the state with worthy children, a couple must approach this task with a 
fitting sense of responsibility(783 d—84e: for instance, Plato has already 
said that a state of intoxication is prejudicial to the begetting of proper 
offspring, 757b—e).3 To ensure this, female inspectors will periodically 
enter houses, and meet together daily in the temple of Eileithyia, god- 


1 721b, in the preface to the law enjoining marriage. 
7 Pp. seems a little uncertain how much of this he wishes to secure by law and how much by 
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whom he is joined in holy matrimony, and fail to conceal it, he must be excluded from public 
honours and treated as an alien. 

3 Another Spartan touch (Plut. Lyc. 15). 
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dess of childbirth, to discuss their findings. Persistent offenders after ad- 
monition and threats will be reported to the Nomophylakes, who in the 
last resort will publicly post their names and (making the punishment 
fit the crime) forbid them to attend any parties to celebrate weddings or 
births. Home-inspections are to continue for ten years. If no children 
are born during that period the couple shall part on terms fair to both. 


Conclusion: the ideal citizen. Plato never lets his r eaders forget that | 
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properly, then even though “we are talking to 
should only be necessary in rare and isolated cases. The object is to 
produce ea society of one mind, sharing the same ideals and united by 


bonds of real spiritual concord (ovpqovia 689 d). Ma any important pre- 
cepts, as we have seen, cannot be embodied in law at all, but must rely 
for their observance on educated public opinion, and of the laws them- 
selves the most important part is the first, which explains the benefits 
which will follow from their observance. What he could not see is that 
the best chance of obtaining general consent to his laws would lie, not 
in entrusting them to a handful of legislators, however determined to 
put persuasion before compulsion, but in allowing the democratic pro- 


cedure of open debate on their content. In Plato’s m 
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any citizen may play a part in administering the laws, but to create them 
is the work of a superior few.! 


In bk 5 (730b ff.) Plato 
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truth is either a liar or a ae and one cannot make a friend of either. 
Next come self-control, good sense and other virtues which he not only 
possesses himself but can impart to others. He will be free from jealousy 
and a slanderous tongue, which discourage his fellows from goodness, 
and injure, so far as one individual can, the moral fibre and reputation 
of the whole state. He will combine a fierce spirit with gentleness (exactly 
like the guardians of Rep. 375 b—c), the first to assist in the stern repres- 
sion of incurable crime, but the second also because he will know that 
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t This is clearly his intention, and appears to be the gist of the metaphor from weaving at 
734e-35 a, with its distinction between electing people to office and providing those elected with 
a code of laws. &p€ovtes at 735 a3 cannot refer simply to office-holders. 
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most criminals are curable and no one sins voluntarily. He will avoid 
above all things self-love and a tendency to forgive his own faults 
rather than those of others. These are forms of stupidity mistaken for 
cleverness, and cloud one’s whole judgement of where goodness and 
justice lie. 
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intercourse and good fellowship a contribution to the unification of 
society—apart from the educational advantages of rhythmic movement 
to music. Even the licence of the Dionysia was approved, and a festival 
was to be established by law for every day of the year, 365 in all,3 ‘so 
that there will always be at least one official sacrificing to some god or 
daemon on behalf of the city, its people and their property’. In addition 
to these public rites, each family’s ancestral spirits will be annually 


honoured, with legally approved rites, in private homes.4 Apart from 
this, private domestic rites and shrines will be strictly prohibited, in 


accordance with the principle that community life has everywhere 
priority over private, but also to “isrourage Supersitious fears and 
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Plato emphasizes the importance of heeding the oracles (738b—c, 759¢, 
828a), but is no longer content, as he was in the Republic (427b), to 
leave entirely to Delphi ‘the founding of temples, sacrifices and other 
services to gods, daemons and heroes, the burial of the dead and the 


" For a full treatment see O. Reverdin’s La religion de la cité platonicienne. 

* Sacrifices meant a feast of meat (rare in their homes) for the worshippers as well as the gods 
(Nilsson, GPR 87). 

3 $28a—b. P.’s assumption of a solar year is a striking improvement on the lunar year (with 
intercalations as necessary), which was still in use in Greece, though the Egyptians used the solar 
(Wilamowitz, P/. 1, 687 n. 1). But he simply gives the number of festivals without comment. 

4 717b (1Spuuarta iSia TratpHwv Sedv KaT& voyov dpyiazdueva) evidently refers to deified 
ancestors, contrasted with yoveis 34vtes. 723b mentions Tpoydvwv Gepatreias. The dead tended 
KAT EviauToV 719 e. 

5 The reasons for the prohibition are fully set out at 909d—10.e. 
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tribute we must render to propitiate the dwellers in the other world’. 
Rules and regulations for all these, and the mode of appointment of 
priests and other religious officials, are set out in detail. 

This emphasis on the externals of religion does not mean that, like 
many Greeks, he divorced its practice from ethics. On the contrary, he 
insists on their connexion in language reminiscent of a Hebrew prophet 
(716c-17Aa): 


What rrr vl, lt 12 nlascnge angel anhariant tr Oneal 2 That alan VO Tis rh: rh eatlanta 
Y¥ lial LVI nauc VL io pPitaoslls QAMU VWVVCUILIIL LY WUu,. tnat aone wnicn remnects 
the old saying that like loves like . .. He therefore that will be pleasing to 


God must do all in his power to resemble him, and accordingly the tempe- 
rate (sdphron) man is dear to God, for he is like him, and the intemperate and 
unjust is unlike and at odds with him... It follows... that for the good man 
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of worship is above all else fine and good, conducive to happiness and 
especially fitting; but for the wicked it is the opposite. For the soul of the 
wicked is impure, but that of the righteous pure, and to accept gifts from 
polluted hands befits neither a good man nor a god. Therefore vain is all the 
labour of the impious to please the gods, but for the pious it is always in 


Imp1ous tO plea Uf 
season. 


Personal beliefs. In his own personal beliefs Plato shows that the im- 
mortality and reincarnation i the soul have not lost their hold. As in 


the Symposium, having children is called the ‘natural’ way for the 
human race to to partake of immorality, but (as in the Symposium also) 


this does not exclude the belief in mortality as usually understood.3 
Dhitn lned af HUade isa efac tar far Sethe AF eniil 4 nd Lad 
riuto, 1U1U UI mdaaes, i VLU, 1Ul cne union Or SOUL and VYUUY> 
I say in all seriousness, is in no way superior to their separation’ (828d). 


In line with earlier dialogues is 726-7, on the soul as the ruling element, 
to be held in honour above all else except the gods. We do it no honour 
by thinking that life is to be clung to at all costs, as if everything in the 
next world were evil, when for all we know its gods may have the best 
things of all in store for us. This seems to echo the ostensible agnos- 
ticism of the Apology, which in both dialogues is denied by the supreme 


importance attached to the soul and its ‘care’, and in the Laws by what 
t Described by Morrow in chh. vil and viii of PCC. 
2 On the whole this seems preferable to ‘a god’ for 6e4, but note how easily P. slips from 


singular to plural. 
3 J21b, p. 355 above. For Symp. see vol. 1v, 387 ff. Laws 721 b—c is referred to on p. 390, n. 5. 
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Plato says in other passages. As in the Timaeus, the intelligence is “what 
we possess of the immortal’ (713e). After some meticulous burial 
regulations,! his legislator will point out that the soul is far and away 
superior to the body. In this life it makes each of us what he is, while 
the body merely represents us visually, so we are right to say that a 
dead body ‘looks like’? the man without being him. The real ‘we’, the 
immortal soul, goes to other gods to render its account. As part of the 
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J 
studied ‘such matters in the mysteries’, namely that criminals of this 
sort are punished in the next world, and when they return to this one 
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selves.3 From these examples it might be argued that Plato’s legislator 
is to exercise his privilege of using myths in which he does not himself 
believe, but besides being a complete reversal of what he has taught in 
other dialogues, this is excluded by his calling them ‘most true’ at 881a 
and by other affirmations. In bk 10 (903 ¢) it is said that a soul is joined 
now with one body and now with another. 


Theology. ‘Virtue is knowledge’, said S Socrates, and it often seems to 


have been a corollary for Plato hen the second was onlv desirable as a 
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means of promoting the first.4 That is true at least of the theology of 
bk 10, which in form is a lengthy preface to the law against impiety 
(887a3 and c1). ‘The supreme decision is whether or not to have the 


a =— SSS 7" a ee oe — -_——_  & — = aa we 


t E.g. no one to be buried in cultivable land, the epitaph not to exceed four hexameters in 
length and the tombstone to be of corresponding size. 

2 959b2. I borrow these words from Saunders. Literally ‘is an image’ or ‘phantom’ (ei&wAov). 
In Homer the yux?4 itself is the ci&wAov (e.g. //, 23.103-7, where note Eixto && SéoKeAov avTd), 
and Ast (see England ad /oc.) was almost certainly right in saying that P. is here consciously 
contradicting that identification. At Pho. 81d it is continued pollution by the earthy matter of 
the body that renders yuyal visible as elS5wAa (ghosts). P. enjoyed his skill at playing ‘with ideas. 

3 With the mention of experts in te/etaz cf. in a non-legal context Pho. 69c: ‘it looks as if our 
founders of te/etai were no simpletons’ etc. The eschatology of Laws 10, with its mention of 
posthumous punishments and reincarnation, is aimed at moral reform, but is not to be rejected 
on that account as foreign to P.’s geruine beliefs. 

. f 1: : 
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ledge in his own stricter sense of the term. Moreover areté is more than moral virtue. Mathematics 


astronomy and theology will be carried much further by the highest Guardians of both Rep. and 
Laws. Yet the goal remains the same. These men and women ‘ must be better qualified than ordinary 
people both to expound and to practise virtue’ (Laws 964d). 
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right ideas about the gods and so live well’ (888b). The motive for 
proving that the cosmos is controlled by a good and rational god is that 
the contrary belief encourages wickedness. This has certain conse- 
quences: not that Plato uses any doctrine in which he does not himself 
believe, but it does lead to a curious incompleteness. For instance, it is 
enough to show that the motions of the heavenly bodies are due tosoul. 
This might happen, he thinks, in any one of three ways. Take the sun 


(898e). Its soul might move it (i) as our souls move us, by inhabiting its 
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pushing body w bo dy by force: (iii) by some other “exceedingly 


wonderful’ power of moving without body. Even if a reader is 
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charitable enough to accept (iii) as a posi 
interest in deciding between the three. Again, how many of these souls 
are there? According to 898d each star or planet has its own as in the 
Timaeus. At 899b their motions are caused by ‘a soul or souls’, whereas 
at 896e he answers the question ‘How many souls are at work in the 
heavens?’ by saying that there must be at least two, a good and a bad. 
However, the prevailing regularity of the heavenly motions proves that 
the good soul is in control. That is all that matters to Plato. The ques- 


tion of monotheism or polytheism does not worry him so far as it con- 


cerns the actual existence of gods, but only one mus t have supreme 
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control. 
Young men (begins the Athenian) get infected with wrong beliefs 


about the go ods. including actual atheism, and make them an excuse for 


ds, includin g actual atheism, and make them an excuse fo 
evil living. If there are gods, either they take no thought for human 
affairs or a sinner can buy them off with sacrifices and prayers. These 
perverted minds can be compelled by threats and penalties to conform 
to the laws, but to persuade them by an appeal to reason would be very 
much better. This however faces us at once with a popular and powerful 
argument—and against this is directed the whole of the theology which 
follows—the argument that opposes physis (nature) to nomos (law, 
convention, the artificial). According to it, the greatest and best things 


tr Tne iectnmne During f Ao? is +0, 
* for instance Vuring (Arist. 167) 
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J 1S 1968, 165. 
* The nomos—physis antithesis is the subject of vol. 111, ch. 1v. The thesis which now follows is 
of such importance to the earlier history of thought that it has had to be referred to several times 
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in the world are the work of nature or chance (which is the same 
thing). The four elements, and the earth, sun, moon and stars which are 
made of them, are lifeless matter. Moving as their chance-got properties 
impel them, the elements somehow came together suitably—hot with 
cold, dry with moist, soft with hard—and combining ‘by the inevi- 
tability of chance’ generated the cosmos and everything in it. Animals, 
plants, and the seasons all owe their existence to these causes, namely 
nature and chance: no god, intelligence or art had any part in it. Art or 
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whose creations have little substance or reality. The only arts worth 
anything are those which, like medicine and agriculture, assist the 
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but is mostly a matter of art, and legislation has nothing to do with 
nature at all. It is entirely artificial and its postulates are untrue. 

The gods themselves have no existence in nature, but are a product ot 
human artifice, and vary according to local conventions. Goodness is 
one thing in nature and another by nomos, and as for justice, nature 
knows nothing of it. Men are for ever disputing about and altering it, 
and every change is valid from the moment it is made, owing its 
existence to artificial conventions rather than to nature. By theories like 


these AC tarors incite the voung?g to irreligion and sedition. ur reine’ them 
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to adopt ‘the right life according to nature’, by which they mean a life 
of ruthless ambition instead of service to their fellow-men and to law. 
Manv have sou ught to pin down this doctrine to a : particular m 
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e emphasis on the nomos—phy sts antithesis 
has primarily in mind the great Sophists and their followers. These in 
their turn invoked Presocratic natural philosophy, with its pre- 


dominantly non-teleological theories of the origin of the world and life, 
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already, and I have taken the liberty of repeating the summary of it in vol. 11, 115 f. Already in 
Soph. P. has mentioned as widespread the belief that nothing animate or inanimate is the work 
of a divine craftsman but that ‘nature produces them from some spontaneous cause that generates 
without intelligence’ (265 c). 

t E.g. Tate in CQ 1936 argued that it probably belongs to (hypothetical) fourth-century 
followers of Archelaus, the reputed pupil of Anaxagoras and teacher of Socrates; but his interest- 
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ing suggestion is purely speculative. Arguing that there were physical philosophers in the f 
n 


mmbanad ry tr. 11c ha acke (r fe ay e ‘Wha were tha ea ment! ned 
century UnKNOWnh ty Us 44. aonrys \ke )4/ * V¥ 22X77 2 eo 2 WU t110S2e abswaata iwuUl by Ar 
the sun is moved by a soul not directly but indirectly through an intermediate body of « ear rth 
fire?’ (During in his Arist., p. 187, again proposed Aristotle, in De caelo and the Dialogu 


phil.) Surely we need not look for anyone. P. is simply trying to exhaust the possibilities. 
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human morality and institutions.! So behind the pernicious atheistic 
teachers of the young of Plato’s day it is not difficult to trace the lasting 
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mander—doubtless also Archelaus—as well as contributions from 
Critias, Protagoras and Thrasymachus.3 He describes a whole climate 
of thought, formed by the work of many original thinkers and seized 
on by a crowd of less talented or scrupulous hangers-on. 

These arguments Plato counters by a thesis on the same general lines 
as the Timaeus, though more summarily expressed as befits its practical 
purpose.+ He maintains that, far from there being any contrast between 
nature and art, nature and art are the same thing, and design is prior 
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universe is rationally planned. Consequently to make any distinction 
between the life according to nature and the life according to law, and 


trv to exalt one at the exnense of the other, is Ss nonsensical. 
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law, is the product of intelligence, and intelligence is the highest 
manifestation of nature. Clearly a metaphysic which, if it can be 
proved, will have far-reaching effects on ethical theory as well. Our 
young men have got their causes the wrong way round (891e) by 
making an inanimate nature prior, and soul posterior. Hence their 
mistake about the reality of the gods. Soul and its kin, intelligence and 
art, must have come first, and what they wrongly call nature is later and 
subordinate. Soul is the truly natural ime as will be obvious if we can 
only prove our belief in its priority. Being prior, soul is the cause of all 


« For the debt of the Sophists to the Presocratics see vol. 111, 45-8. 

2 886d. Cf. Apol. 26d. 

3 For the Sophists as collectively champions of the nomos—physis antithesis see vol. 111, 48 with 
n. 1, and for Archelaus and the link between it and the evolutionary physical theories 74. 58f. 
(The mention of ‘ prevailing by violence’ at 890a <1isa paraphrase of Pindar. Cf. 15a and P. 337 


see eee ewes “eee oe 7 eve peers = IDX! 
n. I.) 

4 On their relationship opinions differ. Burnet spoke of Laws as a ‘matter-of-fact treatment’ 
and ‘an indication of Plato’s mature thought on the soul’: Plato’s reasoning there was in his own 
eyes ‘strictly scientific’, whereas Zim. was at least partly mythical (7. to P. 334, 336, 337). 
Hardie (S. in P. 15 3) took Burnet to task, and according to Vlastos (SPM 392-3) the book is 
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‘purely an exercise in apologetics . . political theology’ , aS opposed to Zim. which is ‘esoteric 
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ancient a and modern, have regarded a s merely an instructional device to b translated i into terms 
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of a static analysis (pp. 301-05 above). When therefore it speaks of sou 
can discard this as part of the mythical apparatus. If we should find the 
applied to soul in Laws, that resource will be denied them. 
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movements of body, i.e. intelligent design, not chance, is the first 
cause. 

The proof starts from an analysis of motion. It is first resolved into 
eight divisions, of which the most important, for Platonic reasons which 
should now be obvious, is revolution in the same place about a fixed 
centre, in which Plato finds it remarkable that points on the revolving 
object nearer to and farther from the centre complete the revolution in 
the same time, i.e. at different speeds. But these preliminary divisions 
are not mutually e 
others, and the final result is to extract two main heads under which all 
motion may be brought and which are relevant to Plato’s present pur- 
(Qgz4b). Here (let 
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us say) are three billiard-balls. Ball _4 moves forward and strikes ball B, 
which moves forward and strikes ball C which moves forward. Evidently 
A by its own movement caused the movement of C. But 4 itself only 
moved because struck by a cue, which was propelled by a hand. Follow 
the chain back to its starting-point, and you will find it in the intention 
of the player to make that particular stroke; in other words, in a living 
soul. Lifeless matter is inert, and could never initiate motion, though it 
can transmit it. If the world were ever locked together at a standstill, as 


manv Say it once was, the deadlock could only be broken by self. 


initiated motion, which i is therefore primary and the ultimate cause of 


all transmitted motion. The reference to the world being at a standstill 
t naxagoras, I who however would seem to have antici- 
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O 
we knaw, Plato condemned Anaxagoras for failing to exploit his great 
innovation and continuing to ascribe phenomena solely to material 
causes, ‘necessary’ not designed.? 

Here some may see the weakest point in what has been unkindly 
called (though not for that reason) an ‘inferior ancestor of Ontological 
Arguments’.3 It is not now difficult for Plato to claim that whatever 

« Compare the words «I otain tras T& TaVTE (895 a) with Aristotle’s statement of Anaxagoras’s 
theory dyou Trdévtwv dvtwv Kal tpeyouvtwv tov d&reipov ypovov Kivnoiv eytroijoa Tov vouv 
(Phys. 250b25; also Cael, j301a12 &t& dxivitwv yap G&pxetar Koopotroiciv). P. refers 
the theory to ol TrAcioto1 THv ToiowTwv, an exaggeration, though Anaxagoras must have had other 
disciples besides Archelaus. He could not have meant to include the atomists. See vol. 11, 396-9, 


and on Anaxagoras 4. ch. Iv, esp. pp. 274f., 296. 
? See Pho. 97b ff., vol. 11, 274f. 3 King-Farlow and Rothstein, PQ 1964, 18. 
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moves itself is alive (the Greek for which is empsychon, ‘ensouled’) and 
to define life or soul as ‘the motion which can move itself’ and so the 
ultimate cause of all motion, change and generation (895 a—96b).' But 
soul in his eyes has a double function, as source of motion and as the 
seat of thought, deliberation and will. Now if soul precedes body its 
attributes will precede the bodily, from which he immediately con- 
cludes that ‘manners, moral character, wish, calculation, true beliefs and 
memory are prior to length, breadth, depth and strength in bodies’ 
(896c—d).? ).2 One is tempted to remind him of his statement that e 
plants, let alone flies and worms, have life and even sensation (Tim 
77a). It is possible tO possess the lowest form of soul without the 
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the higher souls are all sweet reason and goodness. T here are bad 
morals as well as good, and wishes and calculations may take a wrong 
turn. Hate as well as love is a property of soul, which may either ‘take 
to itself reason’ or ‘consort with unreason’ (897a—-b). ‘We must admit 
that soul is the cause of good and evil, fair and foul, just and unjust and 
every other pair of contraries, if we are to maintain that it is the cause of 
everything’ (896d). Souls employ all the secondary physical motions 


and properties as instruments, the growth and diminution, separation 


and combination of bodies heat and cold, weight. colours. flavours 
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texture. The existence of evil, and of irregular motions, suggests to the 
Athenian that there must be at least two souls concerned in the running 


of the universe, a good and a bad. Which is in control? Well, if the 
course of the whole cosmos proceeds ina way akin to o that of intelligence 
he will ascribe it to the best soul, but i in way akin to madness, to the 


evil. The Timaeus has told us what to expect. Here he takes the simile 
from his previous classification of motions. The ways of reason resemble 
axial rotation, proceeding with constancy on a single orderly plan and 
maintaining the same position in relation to other objects.3 This granted, 
the general order, regularity and sphericity of the heavenly motions are 


* For the wide sense of kinesis, translated ‘motion’, see p. 101 n. 1 above. 

* This amalgamation of the motive with the cognitive and moral aspects of psyche is reflected 
in several dialogues and has had to be mentioned earlier. For Zim. see p. 293 above, and for other 
dialogues vol. Iv, 347f., 555, and (especially) 420f. 

3 898a—b. The comparison he claims as a good specimen of the art of verbal imagery. On the 
Greek analogy between circular motion and reason see also vol. 1, 356f. 
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invoked to show that not only soul, but the best soul, is responsible for 
them. There follows the enumeration of the possible means employed 
in moving the heavenly bodies (mentioned on p. 330), including the 
statements that each has its own soul and these souls are gods. 

A few points in conclusion. If the rebuttal of atheism leaves some- 
thing to be desired, one must recall its purpose, to justify a law against 
impiety. Its persuasiveness must have an clement of what Plato calls 


enchantment or spellbinding (903b1) as well as cold reason. It is as 
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Timaeus rather than to the ‘political theology’ of the Laws. In his 
rebuttal of the other two heresies" the element of enchantment is even 
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that there are gods, they can be supposed either ignorant of anything or 
in the slightest degree neglectful of their duties as the supreme guardians 
of mankind. As the Athenian admits (907b), he has spoken rather 
vehemently in his anxiety to get the better of the wicked. The case 
against divine neglect emphasizes yet again the effect of conduct in this 
life on the fate of souls after death. Our life is ours to live as we will, but 
how we live it determines our future place in the order of things, 
whether in the same phase, down to a lower place (popularly known as 


Hades) or upward toa bett ter, holy region 2 
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The idea of two opposing souls, a good and an evil, contending for 
control of the universe, has naturally suggested to many a dualism of 
God and Devil, dapnted by Plato from the Zoroastrian Ormuzd and 
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Ahriman and fla tly contradicting the denial in the Poltticus (2704) of 


‘two gods of opposite mind’. This has been challenged in a treatment 
of the general question of evil and its sources which it seemed appro- 
priate to raise in connexion with the Theaetetus.3 


« Mentioned on p. 360 above. For attributions of the ‘Epicurean’ heresy (Antiphon, 
Thrasymachus) see vol. 111, 230f. The other is obviously a matter of popular belief going back to 
Homer. 

2 904c—905 a. On the peculiarities of this passage see Saunders in CQ 1973, 233f. As he says, 
the personal agency of the gods is reduced toa minimum, and the process ‘seems to be automatic 


or semi-automatic’. One might ad d that though Homer’ s line about ‘the Judgement of the gods’ 
a trintael oo Plato’s lan: re far 4 -nOQN;: th eka tay. ote T aT ay at a; mr tA ray orde rere ana lia; - Laen? 
29 YUVLCU, bb ft 1aAlyU lanpuage LYV4 0) IU Lappelts ‘according LU LHC ULUCTIIIE, dill law Ul lale . 

3 Pn, g¢-—07 abov ve, In fairness it it shou d have been added that ther re is no reason to doubt P, *s 


wi 
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knowledge of the Persian doctrine. On its attraction for the Academy see Jaeger, Arist. 131-5, 


who even includes Laws 10 among the evidence: ‘The bad world-soul ‘that opposes the good one 
in the Laws is a tribute to Zarathustra.’ I do not find his reff. to Epinomis altogether convincing 
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The absence from the Laws of the Demiurge of the Timaeus is some- 
times commented on, but should not be surprising in what is not, like 
the Timaeus, a narrative of creation. For Plato’s present argument the 
primacy and overlordship of a good and intelligent soul are enough. 
Even so, we do find mention of ‘him who looks after the universe, by 
whom everything has been arranged (ouvtetayuéva) for the safety and 
goodness of the whole’. His work is even compared to that of a human 


demiurgos, he arranges his pieces like a divine draughts-player, and is 
ai 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: IS SOUL SOMETHING CREATED? 


In ch. tv I ventured the opinion, not uncontested, that in the Timaeus the 
creation of the cosmic soul by the Demiurge was not to be dismissed as 
mythical, and the preceding disorderly motions of body were due to an 
inanimate necessity (Pp- 271 f. above). What is the position in the Laws, 
where all the stress is on the yux7n as first cause of all motion? The answer 
may turn on an oddity of Greek syntax. Usually the superlative of an adjec- 
tive followed by a genitive case means what it does in English, e.g. “Eve, 
fairest of women’. Occasionally however, in both Greek and Latin it is given 
the force of the comparative, as in Milton’s imitation of the classical construc- 


tiONn. Fairest Ul all i10l daugnt ers, rve . \i ul VWILCCA OCC Kiinr wi ert 1 II, 


1, 22-4.) A clear example of the latter use occurs in the Laws itself (969a7): 
évBperdrorros tov UoTepov Ettrytyvoyéveov. Now inbk 12 again, at 967d, puxn 
is described as tpeoPuTdétov a&trdvtev Ov yoviis yeteiAngev, and similarly 
66d—e. ‘Oldest of all created things’ or ‘Older than all created things’? 


and Saunders as ollowed sham If 
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either, one must look at any other evidence also. At 892c4-5 soul is ‘pre- 
eminently natural’ because év Tewtois yeyevnuévn, which Saunders correctly 
renders, ‘one of the first things to de created’. Similarly at 896b10 we have 
WuYXV ev Trootépav yeyovévar owpatos, and at 894d the self-moving 


motion, which i is soul, ; is TIPGTOV yevéoe! TE Kai Scoun, which reminds one 
of Tim. 34c, Kal yevéoe: Kai dpeti] Trpotepov Kal trpeoPUTEpoV CMPATOS 


(132 n. 2), but undoubtedly there is evidence enough. For further reff. see Morrow 448 n. 164. 
Leisegang is one who strongly denies any connexion with Persian belief (RE 2519), and cf. 
Koster, Mythe de Platon etc. ch. 1x. 

* & ToU TravTds étripeAouevos 903b5, 904a3-43 Snwioupyds 902e5, 903C6; TreTTeEUTHS 903d6; 
tdv & Bacidevs 904a6. The last two echo (deliberately but not very seriously, I imagine) the 
mysterious fr. 52 of Heraclitus (vol. 1, 478 n. 2). Nearer still to Zim., in bk 12 (966e), we hear of 
vous & TO Trav SiaKkeKOOUNKws. 
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(p. 304 above). At 892a we are told that almost everyone is ignorant of the 
nature and power of the soul, ‘especially about its birth, that it is one of the 
first, having come into being before all bodies’. Laws 10 makes no mention 
aft the t nda mati ‘ a] the r 


of the random motions in a “Recep ed the crea 
world- -soul by the Demiurge who is pure Mind, but it does not profess to 
offer, like the Zimaeus, a narrative of the process of creation or ordering. 
Even so, it tells (at 897a—b, in an alarmingly complex sentence) that soul, 


which conducts (&yet) the primary physical motions, ‘makes use of’ them 


? 


Han nt ce 
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f the secondary one s for r which the Primary are re responsible. This it did 


so on. (See 897a—b. This supports the idea that the ore-cosmic c motions 
in the Receptacle of the Timaeus were not caused by soul (pp. 271f. 
above), since they were due to purely physical causes.) If therefore the 
Timaeus may be said to teach that the raw material of body existed, and was 
subject to a restless and confused motion derived solely from physical condi- 
tions such as lack of balance, before it was controlled by soul, there is nothing 
in the Laws to contradict it. The (to us) odd phrase ‘raw material of body’ is 
necessary because body as we know it is (for Plato) composed of the four 
elements, and it is these and their combinations that come later than soul. 
In the pre-soul, pre-cosmic state of things, they did not exist save in embryo. 
When Plato speaks of soul as prior to body, it is fire, air, earth and water that 
he is thinking of, not their formless predecessors in the Receptacle of Becom- 
ing, which do not yet deserve these names (Tim. 51a—b). That is why he 
could say in both dialogues that soul came into being before body, though 
its birth was in fact prior only to the simple bodies of the cosmos and their 
compounds. 
Perhaps it is going 
different presentations of Plato’s theology and cosmology. There is a further 
complication in that Nots (or God, or the Demiurge) is indubitably un- 
generated, and whereas in contexts where it is important he distinguishes 
Nots from wuy7), elsewhere he appears to say that it can only occur in wuyn. 


IT hone I have shown that the distin ction was real and important 


I hope I have shown that real and important f 
(pp. 215 f., 275 n. 1), but we cannot be sure that it w 1 his mind 
Taking everything into consideration, it seems most probable that soul in 
Laws as in Timaeus is not uncreated but ‘one of the first created things’, 
brought into being by the divine King who ordered everything. But Plato 


himself would be the first to blame us if, in trying to push speculation back 
the 
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cisely wrought and everywhere in every way consistent’ (71m. 29c). 
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(5) Preservation of the laws: the Nocturnal Council 


The state must contain some element having the same conception of 
organized society as you the legislator had when you made your laws. 
Republic 497 c—d 
The scandal of the Laws to many modern minds is Plato’s ultra- 
conservatism, which cannot be separated from its metaphysical back- 
ground, especially the existence of the Forms.! He believed it to be 
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constitution and legal code and that thereafter any change of substance is 


likely to be for the worse. This comes up in in a rather sidelong way in 
nd dances 2 He 
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begins by saying reasonably that many details can only be settled in the 
light of experience by those who administer them. In the case of 
sacrifices and dancing3 ten years of annual revision should sufhce for 
this, in consultation with the original legislator if he is alive. After that 
they must be regarded as immutable and ‘applied along with the other 
laws originally ordained by the legislator’. This is regularly taken to 
imply that the whole legal system is immutable, though it would be an 
oddly casual way of introducing such an all-embracing rule, and the 


clause could mean only that the revised rules on sacrifices and dancing 
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will be incorporated with those on the same subject which have been 
left untouched.4 Even then Prato adds that if a change appears necessary 
it may be made with the unanimous approval of office-holders, the 
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popular assembly, and the oracles 

His intentions emerge more clearly elsewhere. What must be pre- 
served at all costs (he says in bk 6) is the moral aim of his original laws, 
that everyone—male and female, young and old—should possess the 
excellence of soul proper to human beings. But any mortal legislator is 


t No one has done more to clarify this than Popper. See his OS 1, especially pp. 35-8. 

2 772a-d. This much-discussed passage must be here considered as a whole, since partial 
treatment has led to differing conclusions in the past. Cf. also his eulogy of Egyptian conservatism 
in the arts at 656d—57b, and arguments against innovation in education in bk 7, 797a ff. 

3 dv trépt, 772b6. 

4 In fact Morrow on pp. 200 and 270 mentions several other subjects on which the laws will 
need to be supplemented or revised. There is no further mention of a ten-year limitation. Occa- 
sionally P. leaves blanks to be filled in, as at 721 b: offenders against a marriage law will incur 
fines and loss of privileges, xphpaci pév Tdco1s Kal Técois, TH Kal TH S¢ dripic, 
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bound to leave gaps and shortcomings in his work. His wish will be for 
successors who share his ideals and can correct any item which proves 
not to be furthering them. These in the present case will be the Nomo- 
phylakes (Law-guardians), who must therefore be sufficiently intelligent 
and educated to turn law-makers should the need arise.! It is not any 
particular law which must be preserved, but the philosophy of life 
which underlies the whole system. In the last book, explaining the 
functions of the Nocturnal Council (which will include the ten senior 


This pretty well completes our legislation, but a goal is not reached by 
simply doing, getting or founding something. You must provide for the full 


ana per rmanent preservation Oo our creation e1ore you Can ree: ta every- 
thing necessary has been done. . . One thing seems to me to be missing from 
our laws, a means of making them so far as possible irreversible 


This means will be found in the Nocturnal Council, to which we must 
now turn.3 It will act as the corporate mind of the state (965 a), and its 
members will therefore be given a longer and more advanced education 
than the rest. They will in fact be philosophers, analogous to the 
Guardians+ or philosopher-kings of the Republic. They will not have 
created the original constitution themselves, but if all that was wanted 
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? 
force with ‘true belief’ would surely have been more useful than these 
intellectuals, who ‘to be genuine guardians of the laws must know their 


true na atu re andl be canahle at 4 intern et! no 1f in worde and fnllawine 1f 
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out in practice, judging what is an intrinsically good or bad action and 
what is not’ (966b). They must possess virtue whole and complete, 


understanding both its unity and its plurality, and so grasp the ultimate 


t 769a-71a. For the Nomophylakes see p. 333 above, and for full details Morrow 195-215. 
Officials with that title existed in some contemporary states but not at Athens. 

2 Thus the entrusting of revision to the Nomophylakes is in part retained, but its transfer to 
the new and more complex body suggests an organizational change which has not been fully 
co-ordinated with bk 6. 

3 For further details see Morrow ch. 1x. On p. 500 (and cf. 503 n. 6) he notes that to some 
scholars (not himself, p. 503) this Council has appeared as a kind of afterthought, tacked on by 
P., or perhaps even Philip of Opus, and impossible to reconcile with the constitution as hitherto 
described. I should say that on the contrary it represented for P. the crown and climax of the 
whole work. The problem of reconciliation with the rest has been adequately dealt with by 
Morrow. 

4 In fact P. slips easily back into the terminology of Rep. and calls them so (964c7 and e2, 
965 c10, 966b5, 968d 1, 969c2). 
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purpose of the laws and pursue it single-mindedly. It is true that in 
practice this will mean leaving the Platonic laws largely unchanged, for 
he adds that diversity of laws and customs is due to differences of aim. 
Other governments may aim at power, or a so-called freedom, or even 
material wealth at the cost of freedom. Nevertheless the positive law 
remains a means only. It is to the end that the Guardians must look.! 
The name of this Council is Plato’s own, and less sinister than it 
sounds. He calls it this because it is to meet (not even at t dead of night 
but) from fir light sun rise, chosen as a time when memb 
be least distracted by other cares, public or private. It will be c composed 
as follows: (1) the ten senior Nomophylakes; (2) the present and former 
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rec 
(4) a selection, made by the others, from those who have travelled 
abroad to observe the institutions of other Greek states (p. 353 above); 
(5) a number of exceptionally promising younger men, aged between 
thirty and forty. Each member of classes (1) to (4) is to invite one of 
these to a meeting at which, unknown to himself, he will be scrutinized 
by the others.2 The Council’s business is to keep the current laws 
under constant scrutiny, with a view to possible improvements. Its 


terms of reference run thus (951e-52Aa): 


The discussions at their meetings must always be concerned with the laws 
of their own city and anything important bearing on them which they may 
learn from elsewhere; and also with any studies which if pursued may be 
judged to assist in throwing light on this investigation, while their neglect 
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A state needs within it a body nossessing fi ful understanding of the pur- 
pose of statesmanship, the means of fulfilling it, and what laws, and after 
that what men, will best guide it to its end. Without such directors it 
will lack intelligence and perception and its undertakings will be at the 
mercy of chance (962b—c). Administrators, and the main body of 
Nomophylakes, can work by true belief, but only if there is in the back- 


t This discussion owes much to Morrow, and as will be seen, agrees with his conclusion on 
p. sor that ‘the salvation of the laws implies something more than the preservation of a code 
rigidly and unthinkingly adhered to’. 

2 o51d—e, 961a—b. England (Laws 11, 636) guesses the total membership at roughly 66. 
There is a slight discrepancy between the two accounts. At 951d class (3) is limited to priests 
who have been awarded cpioteia. 
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ground a body of philosophers whose guidance will be based on genuine 
knowledge.! Now the statesman’s aim, they have already agreed,? is the 
promotion of arezé, distinctively human excellence. This therefore the 
supreme guardians must possess themselves (962d, 964d) and be able to 
grasp and expound its separate manifestations (as justice, courage etc.) 
and also the relations of these to one another and to the single principle 
which unites them and justifies applying the single name areré to all 
alike.3 In other words, the members must know both the name and the 
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Only a body s SO , qualified can n guarantee the continuity of the political 
and social structure by acting as its soul and head, the seats of reason 
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ing natural gifts and powers of observation, will be as its eyes and ears. 

The older, as the intellect, will analyse and debate with their younger 

colleagues the reports from the city and environs which the latter pro- 
4 tL. Loa F sop ag 

vide, and between them they ensure the preservation of the whole state 


(964 b—65 a). 

To fit them for this high calling the education of the Guardians (as 
the members of the Nocturnal Council are now called)5 must be carried 
further than that of the rest. Central is the application to virtue (areté), 


goodness and beauty of the art which teaches ‘not only to look at the 
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many, but to press on to the one and grasp it, then having grasped it 
take a synoptic view of all the rest and relate them to it. . No one can 
find a surer way of investigatin ne and viewing any to 


en lanl Lene many deciei Ta: $ ar rare eee en 
tO {OOK from Many dissimilar individuals to 

t dvtws elBévar 966b. Cf. bk 1, 632: ‘His system completed, the legislator will set guardians 
over it, some guided by wisdom, others by true belief’ (interesting, incidentally, as an indication 
that P. has had the Nocturnal Council in mind from the beginning). The philosophic distinction 
between dp6r or GANO15 6€a and émottyn is familiar from Meno, Rep. and other dialogues. See 
vol. Iv, index s.vv. ‘doxa’, ‘knowledge’. (The latter entry was confused in the first impression. 
After the Meno references read ‘(Phaedo) 348f., (Symposzum) 386, (Phaedrus) 416 n. 2’.) 

2 963a; cf. 630e-31a, p. 335 f. above. 

3 One should compare what is said on this topic in Pol. See pp. 191 f. above. 

4 Snnoolan dpetal 968a. Cf. the SnpotiKh Kal troAitiKh) dpett of Pho. 82a—b. ‘the product 
of habit without philosophical reasoning’. 

5 They are the rea/ Guardians (tous dvtws puAaxas 968b) of the laws, as distinct from the 
whole body of Nomophylakes. For the comparison with the Guardians of Rep. see Saunders, 
Eranos 1962, 44-6. At 965c they are called tous tis Selas toArtelas puAaKas. Is this what is 
known as a Freudian slip? Contrast the insistence at 732e that our state must remain on the 
human level: it is for men not gods. If ever P. was tempted to slip back into the idealism of Rep., 
it would be in discussing the education of his new Guardians. 
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philosopher.! Next comes theology (966c). A Guardian 
demonstrate the existence and power of the gods, with 
seniority 
divinity of soul and its superiority over every kind of body, (ii) t 
regular revolutions of the heavenly bodies as evidence of an sl 
controlling Mind.? This demands the mastery of certain ancillary tech- 
niques (not further specified, but from the Republic and Timaeus one 
can supply the necessary mathematics and harmonics).3 He will then 
... and will use his knowledge to encourage moral and law-abiding 
habits.4 
As founders, the main task of Clinias and is colleagues will be to 





recruit the first batch of Guardians, carefully selecting from those 

suitable in age, intellect and moral character. As for anything further, 

to discover what they must learn is difficult and to draw up a written 

time-table—how long and when each su ubject must be tackled—would 
1 1 


be pointless. The students themselves cannot be expected to see what it 
will be opportune and relevant (trpds Kaipov) to learn until knowledge 
of a subject has sunk into their minds.5 So without wanting to wrap it 


t 965 b—c. Cf. Soph. 253d~—e, translated on pp. 129f. above. For similar phraseology in Phdr., 
at 265d ff. and elsewhere, Pol. 285 a—b and Phil. 16c—18d, see vol. Iv, 428 and pp. 166, 208-10 
above. 

2 966e. The facts may be taught to everyone as a part of secondary education (820e-22¢, 
p. 346 above). But in Wilamowitz’s words (P/. 1, 682), ‘Hier sind es ganz elementare Dinge 

. Die Schiller lernen die Tatsachen als Dogmen, wie unsere Kinder; damit fertig.’ They will 
then have a true belief about it, but the Guardians will have to demonstrate it from knowledge to 
people like the tough young atheists of bk 1o. If P.’s lifelong interest in astronomy has been 
under-emphasized in this history, the neglect may be remedied by a look at E. Maula’s Studies 
in Eudoxus’ Homocentric Spheres 4-8, where the numerous relevant passages in the dialogues are 
collected together. 

3 For that matter paStwata at 967e2 is equivocal, being applied to mathematics as readily as 
to studies in general. So too at 968d2 padnyétov Suvdueoy usually translated ‘intellectual 


ahilitv? may ho intendor tr CoOnvaY mathamartiral art rile 
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4 Tam following P.’s text closely here, and the onde om mitted (967e 2-3) are obscure ‘Survey 
with the eye of a “philosopher what they have in common’ (Saunders); * grasps the connexion 
between that study and the science of Harmony’ (England); ‘perceive the links that connect 
them with music’ (Taylor). Crombie also (EPD 1, 175) speaks of ‘the relation of music to these 
things’. Probably the majority are right, though I do feel some uncertainty about both reference 
and syntax of Té& KaT& Thy poucav. In translating, potoa by ‘philosophy’ Saunders is following 
Cherniss. It certainly has Platonic authority. See Saunders in B/CS Suppl. 28 note ro, referring 
to Cherniss, Gnomon 19953, 377 mn. I. 

5 I translate P., though once again uncertain what was in his mind. He appears to say that no 
one can know when to study a subject until he has mastered it. Taran sees the passage as less 


illogical (Academica 24). 
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in mystery, we must admit that no clear forecast can be made (968e). 
In popular phrase, concludes the Athenian, the whole business is wide 
open and they must trust to luck and the fall of the dice. He will share 
the venture by giving his own views on education, but the risk is 
formidable, indeed unique.' Now it is up to Clinias to get his colony 
founded. It will win him a glorious name, or at the worst a reputation 
for unsurpassed courage. What is certain is that if their body of 
philosophic counsellers, rigorously selected and suitably educated, can 


state. So the dialogue ends, with Clinias and Megillus agreeing that 
without the Athenian as their collaborator they might as well give up 


the whole project 
QG Vy~\ wLle 


The Athenian has already offered to put his experience at their 
disposal in setting up the Council, ‘and perhaps find other helpers too’ 
(968b). No doubt Plato is thinking of the Academy, as Morrow says,’ 
and certainly the last few paragraphs append, in Morrow’s words, 

‘Plato’s signature to the work he has completed’. No sensitive reader 
can doubt3 that it is complete, and this is one of the best arguments for 
believing the Epinomis to be by another hand. The Zpinomis purports 
to elaborate in detail the training in ‘wisdom’ to be given to the 
Guardians. thou oh it conc ntrates on nu mber an ida astronomv and passes 
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over dialectic with a mere mention (991 c), much more cursory than 
what it has already received in the Laws. Plato could not have said more 
es not intend to g 
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clearly than he does at the end of the Laws that he does d to gc 
ane Ether antr the adiuratinn af the Cirardiane wry ehaiuld hea 
ALLY AULCICL Lt UIC CUUCALIOI UL LIL Guardians, as Why stlUUIA LIC, 
Some, misled no doubt by Plato’s own disclaimer, write as if he had 


said little or nothing of its content, but what more could one want? 
If we may borrow Crombie’s summary (ZPD 1, 175): 


They learn the proofs of the existence of God; astronomy, as what is essential 
to true piety; the necessary mathematics; the relation of music to these 
things; and they are to use all this knowledge to understand the rationale of 


' T suspect that in speaking of danger at 969a P. has in mind what he said in Rep. (497d, 537€), 
that it is difficult for a state to meddle in philosophy without destroying itself, and that dialectical 
expertise may lead to lawlessness. 

2 PCC 508. For his comparison of the Nocturnal Council to the Academy see also 2d. 509f., 
$30, §7I. 

3 It has of course been frequently doubted, and I fear the phrase only means, as I have found 
it to mean elsewhere, that the writer himself cannot doubt it. 
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human conduct and laws, and to be able to explain such matters as the way 
in which human goodness is a unitary thing. 

To go further into details would only have meant repeating the educa- 
tion of the Guardians in the Republic, the theology and cosmology of 
Timaeus and Laws bk 10, and the descriptions of dialectical collection 
and division in Phaedrus, Sophist, Politicus and Philebus. Rightly seeing 
no necessity for this, Plato provides his Athenian spokesman with 
excuses for omitting it.! 


‘Tk ea + Pa 7 rtin aon 
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modes of election prescribed, in the earlier books, with far greater 


attention to detail than has emerged from the present short account. 
Nor does it impose penalties or in any way interfere with the processes 
of justice in the various courts of law. (Cf. Morrow 513.) A close link, 
however, between its deliberations and the administrative or executive 
side will be maintained through its carefully planned membership, 
including as it does the active Director of Education, who has been 
called ‘the highest authority in the state’ (765 e), and all his living pre- 


decessars as well as ten Nomophylakes who i in their official canacitv are 
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charged with overseeing the working-out of the laws in daily life and 
practice.2 These hold office for a maximum of twenty years and the 


Director of Education has himself been elected from their number. All 
al... «hl... fl... — 11 LL. engaged in ~ es a ve 
tese CNeErelOore Will De Cll 545 ad Ith, OT have had past experience of, 


government, and their age is noteworthy. The Director and his pre- 
decessors, other Nomophylakes and the returned travellers will all be 
over fifty, and the Nomophylakes may be nearer seventy. Even Ernest 
Barker, who held (erroneously) that by the introduction of this body 
‘the law-state is really destroyed’, had to admit that its ‘conservative 
composition’ would probably mean little change in the law.3 One 
wonders rather how these senior members would cope with the neces- 
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2 These have been mentioned on pp. 333, 353, 369, but for their qualifications and multi- 
farious responsibilities a reader may be referred to Morrow’s index. 
3 Barker, PT PA 202. Cf. pp. 369 f. above. 
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sary astronomy and mathematics. In the Republic even the philosophers 
ceased their formal education at thirty-five, though of course in their 
maturity they would pursue philosophy from choice. Similarly in the 
Laws, the elderly and tested Guardians would not be submitting to 
education by teachers. There are strong hints in the final paragraphs 
that they will devise their own studies—research rather than a degree 
course. The whole scheme seems to be a revision of that of Republic 7 
(for which see vol. Iv, 526f.). The younger members replace the 
irty-five tonity must return to the Cave. Their 
place is among the of the citizens, becoming conversant with all 


a est 
that goes on, and the ey would be members of the Assembly, the regular 
( Raz /3\ and ti nd elt oihle Lar anu imher at afirec 
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for which either no age-qualification or one under forty is prescribed. 
At the same time these exceptional young men will be pursuing the 
studies laid down by their seniors as conducive to their common aim. 
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(6) The Laws in Plato’s philosophy 


General. In his Platon (1, 655) Wilamowitz wrote of the Laws: ‘In 
truth, anyone looking, as a philosopher, for Plato’s philosophy, can 
spare himself the labour that this difficult work has in store for the 


reader.’ He meant I take 1t not that Plato’ S nhilonsonnhy is ahcent fram 
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the Laws, but that such of it as its books contain has been as well, or 
better, explained in other dialogues. Some examples have emerged i in 
the course of this chapter, and a few are bri efly listed on P- 329. To 
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state, ‘a guiding principle here as in the Republic’ (Friedlander, P/. 111, 
391), introduced at 626e—27a in connexion with the Socratic concept of 
self-mastery, and again at 689b. Other Socratic notions persist, such as 
the happiness of the good man (so that even on the principle of the 
hedonic calculus he has the best life, 732e-33.a). The argument that to 
live wickedly is to live miserably, whereas the good man is happy in any 
circumstances, that no unjust act can rightly be called profitable, 


together with Clinias’s incredulous protest (661 'd-62a), takes us back 
eof 


ia La alin stn owtr ‘+h Da 1,, ‘ tha {ners the Ipreme impo 


tne aispute witn roius in tne UOr pias, me supreme importa Of 
caring for the soul’ (726a—28c) recalls 1 the ne Apology, The concept of 
measure, proportion or limit as essential to goodness was worked out in 


+ 
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detail in the Podticus.! In the Laws, like is attracted to like provided it 
is within measure: things lacking measure are dear neither to each other 
nor to the measured (or moderate, pétpiov 716c). The principle of the 
mean must guide the legislator in designing his mixed constitution and 
pervade every aspect of the city’s life.2 An isolated tirade in the eleventh 
book (937d-38c) shows that Plato’s animosity against rhetoricians, 
especially paid advocates in the law-courts, has not lost its bitterness 
since his vehement attack on them in the Gorgias. Their practice is a 


Glebe, treatrante we le; “rr than Tro a ekdll oe really An 
diitiiy Lia VLoO oly of justice, falsel yc ing Cnie name OF Skim DUT italy all 
unskilled empirical knack3 of ling ng 0 off a victory whether right is on 
their side or not, and their speeches are e available ° gratis to anyone who 
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need to stamp out this vice that where the motive can be proved, and if 
due warning has been given and ignored, Plato does not hesitate to 
prescribe the death penalty. 

In closing this partial survey of a massive work, I choose two further 
topics for more than passing mention: the development of the idea that 
no one is willingly bad, and the presence or absence of the Forms. 
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The attitude of the law to the Socratic dictum that no one does wron 


voluntarily (8 6oc—64 a) 4 There is no question of Plato having renounced 
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this do ctrine, which he must tha ave heard from Socrates in his twenties 
tn ot ea lier. He reiterates it at 731¢2, 860d1 and again, an emphatic 


sertion. in the next sentence. In bk 9 he conf s the question how 
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if if there i is no such thing as voluntary wrongdoing, he can consistently 
admit such a distinction in law, with heavier penalties for voluntary 
than involuntary actions. A distinction can be drawn between injury, a 
morally neutral term, and wickedness, but not between voluntary and 
involuntary wickedness. Injury, damage, hurt of any kind (BA&Bn) is 


1 Pp. 169 ff. above. See also p. 234 for the notion in Philebus. 

2 691, 692a, 693a—-94a, and 698b are only a few examples out of many. Besides its constitu- 
tional applications, this notion naturally figures especially in transactions directly involving 
number and quantity, e.g. profit on retail sales (920Cc). 

3 938a, eit’ ovv Ttéxvn eit’ &texvds Eotiv Tis turreipia Kai tpiBr) Cf. Gorg. 425 c: rhetoric is to 
justice as cookery to medicine, an imitation; 463b, ovx éotiv tTéxvn GAA’ Eptreipia kal TeIBt}. 

4 For relevant passages in Soph. and Tim. see pp. 126 n. 3 and 318 above. The passage in 
Laws 9 has been analysed by Saunders, Penguin trans. pp. 367-9. See also his article in Hermes 
1968. It has been much discussed in the past, not always lucidly. M. J. O’Brien’s article on it in 
T APA 1957 has a bibliography (p. 81 n. 1). 
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frequently inflicted by one citizen on another, both voluntarily and 
involuntarily. An involuntary injury is not an involuntary injustice; it 
is not an injustice at all. Where injury alone is concerned, the duty of 
the law is to see that due compensation is paid and everything possible 
done to reconcile the parties. Unjust or malicious injuries (or benefits, 
for a man may be corruptly remunerated) must be treated as resulting 
from a disorder in the doer’s soul, which if judged curable should be 
cured by the most effective remedies. These are not necessarily puni- 
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must be put to death, as the best thing for himself as well as the 
I 


tary and 1 involuntary the Athenian brings up the familiar Socratic 
division between ‘single’ and ‘double’ ignorance as one which a law- 
giver should have in mind. Simple ignorance leads only to trivial faults, 
but ignorance of one’s own ignorance, or false conceit of wisdom, if 
backed by strength and power, is a source of great and barbarous mis- 
demeanours. (This is the state of mind of the tyrant, whom we remem- 
ber from the Gorgzas as, Socratically speaking, the most miserable of 
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If lacking in power, however, this double ignorance, while still calling 
for the attentions of the law, should be treated by it with the utmost 


gentleness and understandin Moral evil. then. is a sickness3 of the 
1 
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soul, contracted when it has been mastered by anger, fear, envy, pain, 
pleasure, and desires. It may or may not result in the commission of 
crimes. If it does, they will be voluntary in the ordinary sense of being 


t 862d. Cf. the section on the role of punishment, esp. p. 337. 

2 The Greek words BA&Bn and &&ixia probably convey the distinction intended better than 
the English. One might think of the difference in our own law between damage or injury with 
and without fault. But, first, without fault no compensation is due, whereas in P.’s scheme it is 
the one thing required, and secondly, fault includes negligence. P. does not mention negligence, 
but it could hardly be described as &61xia, 

3 The words vdgos, véonuea illustrate the difficulty of conveying nuances of meaning from one 
language (especially a non-contemporary one) to another. It was used much more widely than 
‘disease’, or, one might say, applied more freely in a metaphorical sense (but did the Greeks 
think of it as metaphorical?), e.g. to erotic passion or political disorder. In the Laws itself (782e- 
83a) the desire for food and drink is included among vootpata, (See Cornford, PC 346 n. 3.) 
In the Prot. (322d, Protagoras speaking) the man without sense of shame or justice must be 
killed as a vécos of the city. 
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commmitted wittingly out of anger, lust, greed, envy and all the other 
impulses that commonly do lead to crime, but involuntary in the 
philosopher’s sense that no one consciously! wills to have his soul 
corrupted and overmastered by such unhealthy impulses. 


The Laws and the theory of Forms. By the theory of Forms I mean (to 
repeat) the idea that what we call universals are not simply concepts in 
the mind, but objective realities displaying their character to perfection 


? 
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tion by a sort of intellectual vision, with an existence independent of 
their mutable and imperfect instances or copies which are all that we 
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circumstance that much recent discussion of Plato has been devoted to 
the question whether he abandoned this theory of paradigmatic Forms 
in the later, so-called critical group of dialogues from the Parmenides 
onwards; and the Laws is universally recognized to have been com- 
posed later than, or perhaps in parts concurrently with,3 these dialogues. 

Two scholars, Popper and Brochard, have each listed a number of 
passages as either referring to or implying the theory. Popper offers 


seven, Brochard four. Only one appears in both lists,4 and between 
them they urtll after 4 Aan adeau ate hac 18 fnr dis Cu ussion Cin Ce T chall do 
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what I can to test them to destruction, I should state at once my belief 
that, as I have tried to show in connexion with the critical dialogues, 


though Plato mav have modified the theorv in non-essentials. the whole 
aL 
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tenor of the Laws suggests that he never abandoned the central thesis of 
the existence and paradigmatic character of the Forms. 

Popper (OS 1, 215 n. 26(5)) lists, without quotation or discussion, 
references to passages which in his view show that Plato maintained in 
the Laws the theory ‘in the sense in which it is maintained in the 
Republic’. The first is at 713b, where in adapting the old myth of the 


t One might more properly say ‘reflectively’ or ‘intellectually’. In translating wux by ‘soul’, 
it is well to remind ourselves occasionally that for Socrates especially, but also for P., it repre- 
sented first and foremost the human power a of thought. 


3 See Owen in SPM 33 6. 
* Strictly speaking, Brochard’s fourth (965 a—d) embraces two of Popper’s, who separates 965 c 
and 965 d. 
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age of Cronus, as he did in the Poditicus, Plato attributes to those far-off 
days a system of government of which contemporary politics are 
imitations. With this goes 739d-e, where a completely communistic 
society like that of the Republic is said to provide the only pattern 
needed for our own states. I have ventured to argue (vol. Iv, 486) that 
it would be wrong to suppose that in Plato’s mind this society was a 
Form as the Good is a Form, and it is still more unlikely in the case of 
the Cronus myth. It would be difficult to maintain against an opponent 
hat we have here any clear references to the theory. 

962f. says that the Nocturnal Council or supreme Guardians must 
possess ‘all vi irtue’ , and emphasizes the need to pursue a single supreme 
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speak both of four kinds (ein) of virtue and of virtue as a unity, and 
the explanation given, so far as it goes (963 e), is purely one of logic or 
common sense. Following this up, 965c repeats from other dialogues? 
the description of dialectic as the enquiry which enables one to look 
from many dissimilars to a single zdea. I have emphasized (on p. 175) 
that Plato frequently uses idea and eidos in their current meanings of 
‘sorts’ or ‘kinds’, and when he continues that his Guardians must 
perceive the common element running through all four virtues— 
courage, self-control, justice and wisdom—which justifies our giving 
them all the single name ‘virtue’, his plea could be endorsed by anyone, 

whether or not a believer in Platonic Forms. Even Protagoras, in the 


dialogue named after him. talks freely about jj ustice, piety and ¢ col 
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as ‘realities’ (justice is a Wpayua, 330C) and is ; prepared to explain their 
relationship as ‘parts’ of virtue. Popper however evidently assumes that 
the single zdea is such a Form, and Brochard’s vigorous defence of this 
interpretation? should make if difficult, though doubtless not impossible, 
for an opponent to maintain that the Forms were not in Plato’s mind 
when he wrote 965a—d.3 Popper’s final reference is to 966a: the 


t See reff. on p. 372 n. 1. 
* Which is also Friedlander’s (Pé. 111, 442f. )s who speaks j ustifiably of the ‘ strong ontological- 


metaphysical hints that unmistakably call up the central part of the Repudiic’. Cf. also Cherniss, 
SO oe eee _oan Rn, 1-F AA thae Dae ardlan-lae Arm Rennhae-l rato ' hie Lay thr eteancehanc L: ao RAL 
Wriivlhvrn 195 35 375—9- DUT LIWALLITCI LPL riculadlluci wl av Vvellalu Vill bilo be avi SLICE Ue is £ELLS Vaowu 
by comparing Protagoras and Meno, at least if I have correctly followed the growth of the theory 
in P.’s mind 

3 


Saunders boldly translates 16 év at 965b as ‘the single central concept’, and plav {Séav at c2 
‘single notion’ (my italics). The general colour of the language strongly suggests the ambience of 
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Guardians must understand the unity and plurality of beauty and good- 
ness as of virtue. The continuation at 966b is perhaps even more telling: 
‘real Guardians of the laws must really (6vtws) know the truth about 
them ... judging what is naturally (or intrinsically, kat& puoww) well 
done and what is not’. Knowing Plato as we do, we can confidently 
take the objective standards of reality and goodness, postulated in this 
sentence, to be Forms. 

Brochard! conceded that the Laws contains no express mention of the 

Li 


i 
theory of Forms, but saw good reasons for this both in the subject, 
whic n hes ays (with considerable exaggeration) i is ex exclusively political, 
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theory, but reading ‘entre les lignes’ one can see that it is still the 
inspiration behind his reasoning. This, he claimed, is assured by the 
close examination of three or four passages. 

The first is 668c ff.2 Poetry or song is an imitation or representation, 
and to understand it one must know ‘the reality, what it is aiming at, of 
what it is a representation’. This, said Brochard, is the doctrine of 
Rep. 10. So it is, but in that book poetry is at two removes from the 


Forms. The model which it directly imitates is not the Form but some- 


td 
thing experienced in this world. It is arguable that in the Laws we have 


only the advance from the lowest to the second stage of the Republic, 
from imitations of imitations (poems and pictures) to © imitations of the 


Forms. i.e. the sensible world. here regarde as realit all the 
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recipients of the extra training (670e) needed for tl this discrimination are 
the third or senior chorus who sing under the warming influence of 
Dionysus and encourage the young in the virtuous types of music 
(p. 328 above). They are indeed called distinguished} but they are 
not the philosophically educated Guardians of bk 12. (They need the 
good lawgiver to prevent them from becoming obstreperous in their 


the Forms. Cf. &xpiBrs and a&xpiBdds at 965 c1 and 10; ti Tot’ oti els S BAetrtéov, 965d 5; dSvTws 
elSévor Td Trepl Thy GANGeIav, 966b6. On pp. 159f. I have maintained that in Soph. the objects of 
dialectic are Forms. 

t ‘Les “Lois” de Platon et la théorie des Idées’, Etudes 151-68, esp. pp. 154ff. The whole 
essay is well argued and suggestive. 

2 Better to start at the beginning of the discussion of ‘music’ as imitation, 668 a6. 

3 Gefon G&vEpes (666d6), not ‘divine’. The Athenian is talking to Dorians, and the Spartans 


applied the epithet to anyone whom they wished to praise as a good man (Meno 99d). 
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cups, 671c.) Any hint of the ‘true’ or philosophic poet, who composes 
with genuine knowledge, not just belief (vol. 1v, 547f.), would be 
inappropriate in the context, and the case against it is strong. 
Brochard next (p. 160) drew attention to 818b and e (actually from 
817e onwards). All free men should learn sufficient arithmetic, mensura- 
tion and astronomy for practical purposes, but only a few, to be specified 
later (presumably the Guardians of bk 12), need pursue them in further 
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necessary to read into this passage, as Brochard did, not only the 
mathematics (he refers to 525 bff.) but also the dialectic of Rep. 7. His 
final testimony, 965 a—d, has already been discussed. 

As a final point, the survival of the Forms is confirmed by the dis- 
tinction between wisdom (or knowledge) and true belief at 632c, noted 
on p. 371 n. 1 above. From the Meno onwards, and especially in Rep. 5, 
the objects of knowledge have been Forms, recovered by the intellect 


through anamnesis, and those of belief their changing copies in this 


world. The distinction was made most emphatically in the Timaeus 


(27d-28a), and could scarcely have been retained if Plato no longer 
believed in the existence of transcendent Forms. 


(7) Conclusion 


The Laws as we have it is an unwieldy production which does not lend 


itself easily to a general summing-up, and none will be attempted here. 
enrohahly thar of H. Cairns 1 who draws 3 dis 1 
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tion between Plato’s concrete proposals, to be understood only his- 
torically, in terms of the problems created by the age in which he lived, 
and his philosophical statements about law in general, as to which any 
validity and truth they may possess is independent of their temporal and 
local setting. Here, in the opinion of this critic, ‘the questions raised by 
Plato have been among the most useful ever formulated for jurispru- 
dence’. Others condemn the dialogue as being harshly, even cruelly, 
authoritarian and dogmatic, and as setting far too high a value on 


permanence rather than change. One thing is certain: ing’ motive 
pe £ 5 g 
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is to replace the arbitrary rule of men, whether an individual dictator, an 
aristocratic group, or the common people, by the rule of law, which 


t See the first and last pages of his essay on ‘Plato as Jurist’ in Friedlander’s Plato, vol. 1. 
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few will be distinguished not only by exceptional ability, ; and 3 a 
seniority which will itself incline them to conservatism, but by a 
prrrvov yp! Ul Ul 
namely the maintenance of a morally stable, happy and united com- 
munity. Concord is the mark of wisdom, and the best laws rely not on 
force but on willing consent (689c, 690d). The law itself is analogous 
to gymnastic, law-courts and their procedure to medicine; that is, the 
purpose of the law is to keep minds healthy as physical exercise does 
bodies. Trial and punishment, and litigation between citizens, need only 
be called in, like the doctor, when something has gone wrong. The use 


of punishmen corresponds to that of painful surgery or unpleasant 
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nlementing t the ideal pattern, whereas adjudication is only remedial.’ 
The Laws is the culmination of the progress which we have already 
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man in the Republic, that city ‘laid up in the heavens’, to the rule of law 
as the only safeguard against abuse of power in the world of fallible 
human beings. 

In selecting from the mass of material in the Laws, I have tried to 
present a balanced account which may stimulate a reader to go through 
the whole work and form a judgement for himself. I hope at least that it 
will prevent him from being discouraged at the outset, as for a long 
time I was myself, by the obstacle which Plato himself has put in our 


way: the lengthy an nd humourless disqui 1: 


drink king- peat ties.2 


t See J. Hall in Indiana Law J. 1956, 189 f. The provision of an educational system as the most 
vital of all the functions of law, though perhaps the hardest for us to remember, is at the heart of 
the whole work. Everything else depends on it. 

2 My friend Dr T. J. Saunders and I have agreed to differ on this point, and I must record his 
contrary conviction that the Laws is full of humour, and that the long sermon on drinking-parties 
is written with tongue in cheek. 
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DOUBTFUL AND SPURIOUS DIALOGUES 
Introduction 
A brief gui lide to these may be of some use.! The division into doubtful 
L Cc. 1 


and spurious is adopted by Souilhé.2 
Alcibiades II, Clitophon, Hipparchus, Minos, Rivals and Theages, all of 
which are included in Thrasylus’s tetralogies of the works of Plato; to 
the second, Axtochus, Demodocus, Eryxtas, Sysiphus, On Justice and On 
Virtue. Of this class the first four, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(3.62), were unanimously rejected in antiquity, and the last two he does 
not even mention, though, short and feeble as they are, they have 
somehow crept into the medieval manuscripts. 

Most scholars reject all of both classes. Friedlander stoutl 
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matter or phraseology occurring in other Platonic dialogues, and dis- 
miss them all without further ado as imitations. Some are admittedly 
inept (e.g. most of On Virtue is lifted from the Meno), but the principle 
is a dangerous one in the case of a writer who repeats himself so often as 
Plato.4 This was probably an inescapable consequence of writing 


t See also vol. Iv, 39-41. 

2 J. Souilhé, Dialogues suspects and Dialogues apocryphes, introductions, texts and translations, 
vol, XIII, parts 2 and 3, of the Budé series (1930). He omits the Epinomis, on the grounds that 
(a) critics are tending more and more to regard it as genuine, (4) in any case it is best studied in 
connexion with the Laws. For earlier bibliography it should suffice to refer to this edition and to 
Leisegang in RE, 2365-9 (1950). I shall not say anything about the Definitions, which can also be 
found in Souilhé’s edition. All the texts are included in Burnet’s Oxford text of Plato. C. W. 
Muller, Die Kurzdialoge der Appendix Platonica: philol. Beitrage zur nachplat. Sokrattk (Munich 
1975) only came to my notice when this volume was in proof. 

3 I had written the above before I looked again at Grote’s Plato and found this (Pé 1, 452): 
‘And when I read what modern critics say in support of their verdict of condemnation, I feel the 
more authorised in dissenting from it.’ 

4 For an instance to show that even verbal coincidence need not mean imitation, see p. 376 n. 3 
above. 
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dialogues rather than treatises on separate subjects. In general these 
short pieces have been a playground for ingenuity and conjecture on 
both sides. For instance, the Citophon looks superficially like a con- 
demnation of Socratic method. Against the objection that Plato would 
not have treated his hero in this way, its defenders have assumed it was 
never completed: Plato had to break off because he could not answer 
his own criticisms, so he substituted Republic bk 1, and the Cltophon 
was published after his death.! Further constructions will meet us as we 
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If they are not by Plato, the motives of their authors can only be 


surmised. Souilhé (Introd. p. ix) distinguishes the two 0 classes. Those 
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were written (he suggests) by members of the Academy for whom the 
use of Plato’s name was both a naive tribute to him and a source of 
pride if their efforts could be mistaken for his. The others, ranging from 
the fourth to the first centuries B.c., could have been forged for gain. 
There is evidence that the great Hellenistic libraries paid high prices for 
anything that could be passed off as by Plato or other great men.? 
Souilhé does not at this point mention a third possibility, exercises on 
the Platonic model by pupils of Sophistic or Socratic schools, which 


would fit little pieces like On Justice and On Virtue. In any case they 
are a reminder of the continuance of Socratic literature as a special 


a 
genre, and On Virtue and Demodocus savour strongly of the So ophisti 
ouble Arguments’ 3 The fact that Plato and other followers of 


Socrates used the same titles could have caused confusion of author- 
ship. One thinks of the Alcibiades and Axiochus of Aeschines, and the 
Menexenus of Antisthenes. 


I turn now to the separate works. 


t Grote and Gomperz following Boeckh. ‘It might seem as if Plato... finding that he placed 
Socrates under too severe pressure, had abandoned the project, and taken up the same subject 
anew, in the manner which we now read in the Republic’ (Grote, Pl. 111, 25). 

2 For a different view of the origin of these dialogues see Field, P. and C. 198f. 

3 For the Socratic /ogo: see vol. 111, 330-3, and for the ‘Double Arguments’ 74. 316~19. 


Epinomis 


Epinomis 
I have already expressed the opinion that the Epinomis was not written 
by Plato, and shall not describe in detail this mainly astronomical and 
mathematical work.’ Diogenes’s statement (p. 321 above) is evidence 
of a clear distinction in antiquity between the Zaws as transcribed by 
Philip of Opus and the Epinomis as his own work,” though he would 


naturally be fully cognisant of the studies in the Academy at the time 
ff _ 
of Plato’s death and would use his knowledge in all good f faith to com- 


pile what in his opinion Plato would have written had he survived (or 
alternatively had he seen fit) to describe in more detail the studies of 
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his Nocturnal Council. bRven Raeder, all upholder of Plato’ S author- 
ship, said (PPE 413): ‘The Epinomis appears as a continuation of the 
Laws, but nevertheless falls outside the framework and was obviously 
not yet planned when Plato composed the Laws.’ Raeder also admits 
that although the Zpinomis takes up the question what the members of 
the Nocturnal Council have to learn, this is not the way the author 
introduces his theme. In fact the Council is only mentioned in the very 
last sentence, and the stated aim is to discover that true wisdom, 
separate from all the special arts, ‘ which will make a man a good citizen 


i y qv 
rned’ (976d). This is immedi 

* Those to whom Taran’s book on the Epin. (1975) is available will need no earlier reff., for 
they are amply provided in his text and 14-page bibliography. I will just mention a few contribu- 
tions to the prolonged discussion of its authorship. A full defence of authenticity is in Harward’s 
introduction, 26-58 (1928). Taylor also defended it more briefly in PMW 497f. (followed by a 
summary of contents) and in his Laws, Ixiii f., with the warning that it is ‘not the accepted view’. 
His earlier article, ‘P. and the Authorship of ‘the Epin.’, is in Proc. Br. Acad, 1929. A. C. Lloyd 
in his introduction to Taylor’s translation (1956) fully summarizes the debate. Von Fritz in RE 
xxxvili. Halbb. 2360-6 (1938) is judicious as always. Against P.’s authorship may be mentioned 
Solmsen in P.’s Th. (where note his ref. to two articles by Einarson), Cherniss’s review of G. 
Miiller’s Stud. zu den plat. ‘Nomoi’ in Gnomon 1953, 367-79, Einarson on the Budé text and 
translation by des Places, CP 1958, 91-9. The last two are mentioned in Taran’s review of 
Novotny’s ed. in AJP 1962, 313-17. Not to omit the computer’ s contribution, Morton and 
Winspear conclude, after a summary of past controversy, that it is not by P (Gk to C. ch. 7). 
For affinities between Epin. and Xenocrates see Kramer, Plat. u. hell. Phil. 126 n. 88. 

* It seems to me superficial to dismiss this clue as many have. So Burnet wrote, with singular 
lack of discrimination, that the spuriousness of Epin. ‘is based solely on a statement of Diogenes 
Laertius, which seems to apply equally to the Laws as a whole’ (Platonism 85; cf. Grote, Pl. 1, 
167 n. f, Raeder, PPE 30). Despite one’s suspicions of subjective judgements on stylistic grounds, 
it is difficult to resist quoting that of Wilamowitz. Defending the authenticity of Epp. 7 and 8, he 
says (PI. 1, 300) that they are in P.’s style, and ‘to imitate this style is given to no one: witness 
Philip’s Ep:nomis, which makes the attempt with lamentable results’. 
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declared to be the science of number. As Raeder truly says, ‘The same 
significance is attached to knowledge of number as previously to 
dialectic.’ With all their emphasis on measure, this could not be said of 
Plato’s later dialogues, including the Laws. (Cf. pp. 371f., 373 above 
and Taran, Academica 27-32.) 

In the Epinomis we at last have the statement that there are five, not 
four, primary kinds of body, fire, water, air, earth and aither (men- 
tioned in that order at 981c). This in itself, as I hope I have ; shown 


re 
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Plato’s last work, but there are oddities. Each clement, as in the 


Timaeus, contains its particular form of life. Highest is that of the star- 
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mixed with small portions of earth, air and everything else (981 d-e). 
Earth is represented by the creatures that live on land, in which the 
Epinomis includes plants. However, in the Timaeus the denizens of the 
intermediate regions remain, as one would expect, in the natural world, 
in the air birds and in the water fish, ‘the most mindless and stupid of 
creatures’. In the Epinomis aither appears as a sort of fifth wheel as 
well as a fifth element, with no specific position or function.? Its inhabi- 


tants are combined with those of air to form ‘the intermediate race’ of 
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pass between earth and heaven act as interpreters to the gods of all that 
goes on (984d- 850) Hike the daimones of the Symposium (202). 


o de mio ods, sometimes visible 
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and sometimes : not. Thesea are ‘of course nymphs, says Harward’s note, 
but they are a far cry from Timaeus’s stupid fish. It is hard to believe 
that all this was written by the author of the Timaeus.3 


1 o2b. The Laws retains the same classification at 823 b. 

2 It does not seem strictly correct to say with Cherniss (Gnomon 1953, 372) that Epin. contra- 
dicts Xenocrates who said that P. assigned the dodecahedron, and therefore the outermost 
position, to aléiyp. Simpl. quotes the passage of Xenocrates verbatim no less than three times, 
and it contains no mention of the dodecahedron, or of the position of al@\p in the cosmos, At 
Cael. 12.26 Simpl. adds on his own that therefore (@ote) the dodecahedron was also for P. the 
shape of a cosmic body which he called al@ip, and at Phys. 1165.20 he writes T pév ovpava td 
SwSexceSpov atro&éSwxe oxfiva. Doubtless he was right, but he did not find this in Xenocrates. 

3 From 990c to 991b the Epinomis outlines a course of mathematical study as a necessary 
propaedeutic to astronomy. The passage is difficult, indeed obscure, and has led to many attempts 
at elucidation. As I shall not go over its problems once again, a pointer to the main modern 
discussions may be helpful. We may begin with Toeplitz, ‘Die mathematische Epinomisstelle’ in 
Quellen u. Studien 1933 (who speaks of his predecessors Stenzel and Taylor), and continue with 
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Second Alcibiades! 


The theme is that prayer is not to be entered on lightly, but only after 
opto ge ae a arr 

careful reflection. A foolish man is in danger of having his prayers 
answered to his own hurt. (The same moral is drawn at Laws 688b.) 
The over-ambitious (ueyaAdwuyos) Alcibiades runs this risk. It is 
interesting that this characteristic appears here as a euphemism for folly 
or madness (140¢, 150c), whereas for Aristotle it was a virtue, lying in 


the mean between vanity and meanness of spirit (EN 1107b 22, 
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1123a34ff.). A subsidiary theme is that without knowledge of the 
Good, all other knowledge is worthless or harmful (146d—47b). 
The gen uinene ss of this dialogue was not doubted in antiquit 
ow thou nic turns of phrase 
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(Souilhé 7, ‘Leisegang 2366). Souilhé regards it as an imitation of the 
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t 
first Alcibiades, probably to be dated in the late fourth or third century. 
The German scholar Briinnecke (I take this on trust from Souilhé 17) 
concluded from certain ‘veiled allusions’ that it belonged to the period 
of open Athenian hostility to Macedon, and that in the warnings to 
Alcibiades the author might have had Alexander in mind. The reason 
for not naming him could have been that the events were too topical. 
One wonders how the author could have named him and still expected 
to pass off his opuscule as Plato’s. However, its spuriousness seems 


certain. 


Clitophon 


Clitophon himself was a historical character, a supporter of the moder- 
ate democrat Theramenes in the political quarrels of 405 B.c. (For the 
evidence see Souilhé 165f.) He figures momentarily in the Republic 
(340b), where he tries unsuccessfully to get Thrasymachus to modify 
his identification of justice with the interest of the stronger. Here, he 
vigorously repudiates a report that he has expressed hostility to 


Lacey in Phron. 1956 (and cf. Booth, same periodical 1957), and Novotny’s commentary (thought 
by Taran to give ‘the definitive interpretation’: see his review already referred to). The treatment 
of des Places, van der Waerden and others can be traced through these. Finally we have Taran’s 
commentary of 1975 in his Academica, 330ff. 

* I have to confess to a certain neglect of the First Alcibiades in these volumes on Plato. It 
appears however in vol. 11 as a source of information on Socrates, which it mainly is. See the 


index of passages in that volume, and especially pp. 470-4. 
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Socrates’s teaching, and expresses to Socrates himself his enthusiasm 
for its moral impact, which he appraises in some detail. He finds it, 
however, incomplete. What is this ‘art of justice’ which Socrates 
equates with the political art? When he urges men to ‘care for their 
souls’, it is like urging them to care for their bodies without telling 
them anything about the arts of physical training and therapy. He uses 
the name of justice, but does not make clear what it is and what is its 


ffect.t Some of his disciples call it the beneficial, others the necessary, or 
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or product of justice? “Friend- 


ship and concord in cities’, said one, but again, further questioning 
revealed differences of o opin nion between them. Then (he goes on) he 


asked Socrates himself, who said justice was ‘to harm one’s enemies and 
benefit one’s friends’, though later it appeared that the just man would 
harm nobody. In his bewilderment he will have to turn to Thrasymachus 
unless Socrates can show him that he is not only a master of moral 
exhortation (as Clitophon fully admits) but is able and willing to 
instruct his converts how to set about achieving the excellence which is 
now their goal. 

The Platonic authorship O 
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the Clitophon is still disputed. The 
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ensuen an attack on Socrates.3 


é177f.) 
But Plato himself was a brilliant imitator and parodist. (Think of the 
Menexenus, or of Prodicus and Hippias in the Protagoras.) He is giving 
Clitophon’s version of Socrates’s homilies, not his own. The criticisms 
themselves are not offered in the contentious spirit of Thrasymachus in 


the Republic, but only after Clitophon has expressed an obviously 
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t Ergon (409b). This is a nice (Platonic?) touch of irony, for of course it was Socrates himself 

who was always asking ‘ What is x, and what is it for?’, equating ergon with essence. See vol. 111, 
442, 466f., and cf. Charm. 165e, Euthyd. 291e, Euthyphro 13e. 

2 This is attributed to Socrates in On Justice (374¢) without the correction. It 1 
Sophists, or their pupils, chose to foist . it on him. For the Socratic view that the 
harm nobody see Rep. 335 d—e, Crito 49c (vol. m1, 113). 

3 Taylor (PMW 12) would have greatly liked to believe it genuine, but was troubled because 
‘It is hard to think of Plato as thus playing critic to one of his own writings.’ Not more surprising, 
surely, than his self-criticism in the Parm. 
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sincere admiration of Socrates as an inspiring teacher. He does not want 
to go to Thrasymachus. It is Socrates to whom he has returned in his 
perplexity (&tropdév 410c8), to see if he will even now answer the ques- 
tion which, as Plato knew and we know, the historic Socrates never did 
answer: What is the ultimate aim of life, or the good for man?! If the 
little work is by Plato, it need not even be incomplete, as most scholars 
have thought. It is an aporetic dialogue, and the aporia is the one which 
Socrates bequeathed to Plato, who devoted his life to solving it. 


Fipparchus 


This is of the Socratic, definition-seeking type, on the subject of avarice 
(love of gain, tO piAoxepSés), the characteristic ascribed 

the lowest part of the individual soul, and to oligarchy among political 
organizations. Its authenticity is almost universally denied by scholars 
(including Souilhé), though defended by Friedlander. It includes a 
fanciful eulogy of the tyrant Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus, who is 
said to have set up hermae in the streets inscribed in his own name with 
moral maxims such as ‘Think just thoughts’ and “Do not deceive a 
friend’. With these he hoped to outdo the famous Delphic precepts in 


the minds of his subjects. The eulogy is clearly ironical, but in the rest 
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and banter. The dialogue is of no great importance, and its content is 
fully described in Friedlander’s chapter (PZ. 11, ch. viii). 
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Like the Hipparchus this opens abruptly with a definition-question— 
‘What is law?’—and in both dialogues Socrates is talking to an un- 
named pupil. The pupil falls into the trap and asks, “Which law do you 
mean?’, to be told that laws do not differ gua law, and the question is: 
‘What is law in general (16 twé&v)?’; and in the manner of Socratic 
dialogues, it breaks off without a satisfactory answer.” Its conclusion 
does indeed embody the paramount lesson of the Laws, that the aim of 


law should be to improve the soul, but what it is that the good lawgiver 
; Linea thie dIacien 7 


t See vol. 11, 486f. 
* Morrow regarded it as unfinished (PCC 36). 
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improve the state of the body—this they fail to discover. The dialogue 
includes an ingenious explanation of the contradictory characters as- 
signed to Minos by legend, which had a great influence on later writers: 
he was indeed a great lawgiver and a good man, but he made the mis- 
take of attacking Athens and incurring her lasting antagonism. As a 
result her poets, and especially the tragedians, set out to blacken his 
character, and such was their influence in Greece that he acquired a 
totally undeserved reputation for ignorance and cruety Shorey found 

it hard to believe that a you 
and Morrow as inclined to accept the whole dialogue as authentic.2 
Critics, he thought, made the mistake of supposing that, if genuine, it 
b with 
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ust have 
he Laws and it ‘clearly’ belongs to the same period. He suggested that 
it may be an abandoned introduction to them, replaced by the first two 
books, in which some of its content has been incorporated. 

The Minos makes a number of Platonic points, some of which cer- 
tainly sound like imitations rather than Plato himself, e.g. “the wise are 


wise by wisdom, the just are just by justice’, and so on.3 
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The Rivals 
The discussion is narrated by Socrates, who describes the scene, which 
is in a school. The title+ refers to the other speakers, who are rivals for 


the affections of two of the boys. The opening brings t 
Lysis an nd Charmides. , and 133a3- ¢ reads like a reflection 0 
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15§c3ff. The author has made a real effort to introduce some literary 
and dramatic interest, but falls short of Plato’s best in this respect. 
Thrasylus himself may have5 had doubts of its authenticity (D.L. 9.37), 
though he included it in his tetralogies, and Souilhé (107-10) has put 
the case against it. It is not, however, without originality, and it should 
be noted that Souilhé cannot point to any post-classical features in the 


t For examples see Morrow, PCC 38f. 
2 PCC 35-9, against Souilhé and most of his predecessors. He quotes Shorey on p. 37. 
3 For an appreciation of the Minos as a contribution ‘not unworthy of the founder of 
jurisprudence’ see H. Cairns in Washington & Lee Law Rev. 1970, 193-222. 
4 *Epaotal or “Avtepaotal. See Burnet’s crit. n. It is therefore also known as ‘The Lovers’. 


> But see Grote, P/. 1, 452, on the meaning of eitrep in D.L. 
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language.' Each critic must rely on his own impressions of what is, or is 
not, ‘worthy of Plato’. 

Whoever the author, he did not lack boldness. The question raised 
in his few pages is nothing less than ‘ What is philosophy?’ (133¢1).? 
The interlocutor’s first reply is that it is polymathy, or knowledge of all 
arts. Told that this is impracticable, he limits it to ‘those that a gentle- 
man should know, requiring intelligence, not manual dexterity’. Per- 


suaded that to master even two arts is impossible, he replies that the 
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pentathlos, who can come in second in all five events, but is first in 
none.3 They agree, however, that philosophy is good, and therefore 
useful, but of what use is, e.g., a knowledge of medicine inferior to the 
doctor’s? The sick will summon the doctor rather than the philosopher 
every time. Socrates now takes the lead, and using analogies from 
animal-rearing shows that the art of making men better depends first 
and foremost on knowing which are good and which bad, including 
oneself. This amounts to possessing the virtues of justice and sophrosyné, 


which is self-knowledge. On these virtues depends all good govern- 
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ment, whether of cities or households. They may therefore be called 
political, but not exclusively so. In fact we may say that king, statesman, 
householder, master (of : slaves), the sophr ron and the 1 just man are one an 
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the same, and practise the same art. It is this art alone in which the 
philosopher, if he is to be any use, must be not a runner-up, but 


indubitably first. 
If one admits (as everyone nowadays does)4 the presence of certain 
indications that this is not a prentice work of Plato’s early years, it is 


t Schleiermacher himself, who started the fashion for rejection, appraises the style of the Rivals 
thus (quoted by Grote, P/. 1, 452): ‘genus dicendi habet purum, castum, elegans, nihil ut inveniri 
queat quod a Platonis aut Xenophontis elegantia abhorreat.’ 

2 Merlan has made a study of the dialogue from the point of view of this question: ‘Das 
Problem der Erasten’, in Essays... Baumgardt 1963. 

3 The events in the pentathlon were running, jumping, discus, javelin, and wrestling. 

4 But Grote did not. See his P/. 1, 452. He defended the authenticity of the whole Thrasylan 
canon, and his critical review of previous scholarship in ch. v (esp. pp. 206-11) is still abundantly 
worth reading. 
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only with reluctance. Its message is genuinely Platonic (of the more 
Socratic type), and the parallels with other dialogues could be rea- 
sonably explained on the supposition that he later made use of and 
developed the idea adumbrated in this short sketch.’ The Charmides, 
for instance, of which according to Souilhé (110 with n. 1) the Rivals is 
an imitation, is definitely an expansion and deepening, and could be a 
criticism, of its theses. The equation of ‘good’ with ‘useful’ is of 
course typically Socratic (vol. 111, 462 ff.), the impossibility of knowing 
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(428b-—c). Souilhé (110) denies that Plato would have identified philo- 
sophy with justice and the government of cities and households.? This 
is extraordinary, for that is just what he did in the ideal of the philoso- 
phic ruler, and moreover saw them all united in the single person of 
Socrates. If the dialogue were Plato’s, one could even, without straining 
probability, guess that the title and speakers contained a hint of the 
philosopher (i.e. Socrates) as, on top of everything else, the ideal lover.3 
Souilhé guesses it to be a product of the Academy under Polemon, 


when it ty ned from nure sneculation to cal life. But when was 
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Plato uninterested in practical life?4 


Theages 5 


. Ll. 
Asked by Demodocus for advice on tne education of his son T heages, 


Socrates questions the boy about what he wants to be. Like Alcibiades 
and so many others, he aims at political power—not by force like a 
tyrant, he concedes, but as a democratic leader. He will not, however, 
seek advice from successful politicians themselves because Socrates, or 


* Socher in the last century had a similar theory about the dialogue on Virtue, that it uses a 
preparatory sketch for the Meno. This seems to me utterly incredible, and the comparison serves 
only to emphasize the vast difference between that dialogue and the Rivals. 

* Both are included in the single art of troArtixh, which covers both government and good 
citizenship (Prot. 3194). 

3 See vol. tv, 164, 395 f. 

4 Not much notice is taken of the dialogue nowadays, but one should mention the short 
appendix on it by Rosamond Sprague in her Plato’s Philosopher-King 119-21. 

> Note G. Kruger, Der Dialog Theages, Greifswald 1935, and the edition of G. Amplo, Rome 


1957. 
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so he has been told, maintains that they cannot pass on the secret of 
their success even to their own sons, and it seems to be true. What he 
would like best is to be taken on by Socrates himself. His father enthu- 
siastically supports this request, but Socrates demurs: the boy would do 
best to go to one of the Sophists, the professional teachers in such 
matters. For himself, it is not in his power to say whether a pupil will 
improve under his care. If the association is forbidden, or not actively 
encouraged by his divine mentor, it will not be successful. He adds 

S h the education l 
Theages, however, is willing to take the risk, and having uttered his 


warning, Socrates consents. 
Theages cnn of TNyamadar cus is tYT 
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496b-c, in both places as an associate or pupil of Socrates. In the 
Republic Socrates says that it was only ill health that prevented him from 
deserting philosophy for politics. 

Souilhé (137 n. 5) mentions (apart from himself) twelve scholars, 
from Schleiermacher on, who denied the authenticity of the Theages, 
and four who have favoured it.t It was never questioned in antiquity. 
No serious linguistic arguments can be brought against it. There are 
some close parallels in other dialogues, to support the theory of imita- 


tion. The descri Dt10 on of the Sonhis > procedure (1929) clearly rea 
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sembles Apol. 19e—20a, and in substance Prot. 316c; the assertion that 


politicians cannot teach their own sons (126d: actualy ‘that their sons 
turn out no better than the sons of cobblers’ ) occurs at Prot. 2190e—20b 
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and Meno 93b—94e; and of course the divine sign is mentioned fre- 
quently by both Plato and Xenophon, and with specific reference to the 
performance of pupils at Tz. 151. In the last case there is the difference 
that according to the Theaetetus unless the daimonion has expressly 
warned Socrates, a pupil does well, whereas in the Theages (129e6) 


t Friedlander’s 2nd vol. was originally published (in German) in the same year as Souilhé’s 
ed., and he may be added to the supporters of authenticity, as Taylor (PMW 12), Rist (Phoenix 
1963, 17), Ritter, and doubtless others, to its opponents. Rist cites Pavlu and Souilhé for evidence 
of its spuriousness. 

2 Ritter, it is true, names it in a list of dialogues which he claims to have proved spurious by 
Sprachstatistik (Neue Unters. 217, but cf. the reference to his Untersuchungen in Souilhé, 138 n. 1). 
On Demodocus’s opening speech, condemned by Shorey, see vol. 111, 400 n. 2. I there quoted 
Friedlander, unaware that its defence goes back, through Grote (Pl. 1, 430), to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. 
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even without expressly prohibiting it, the divine power may withhold 
its co-operation, so success can never be guaranteed. 

It is against the datmonion that critics direct their heaviest fire. Souilhé 
devotes over six pages to it, the upshot of which is that when the 
Theages was written Socrates had already become a figure of legend 
like Pythagoras, a magician or thaumaturge. Friedlander has answered 
this adequately in his chapter on the dialogue (Pi. 11, ch. xi), and I 
have said all I have to say in vol. 111.1 The prize for ingenious con- 
jecture must go to ‘le cri tiqu mand’ ( (Sou uilhé 141) 
that the Theages was written (not by Plato) before the Theaetetus, 
which is a polemic by Plato against its distortion of Socrates’s 
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The next four dialogues are survivors of Diogenes’s list of ‘universally 
rejected’, nor have they any defenders today. 


Axtochus 
In the manner of several Platonic dialogues, the locality is fixed. 


Socrates is on his way to the Cynosarges gymnasium, and has reached 
the Ilissus, when Clinias accosts him and begs him to address some 
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with what sounds like Epicurean teaching. Axiochus. he sav 
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and offers in consolation a scarcely reconcilable mixture of Platonic 
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if fhe would still be there to lament his fate, but in fact the dead no longer 
feel, no longer exist at all. “You lament the loss of your senses, but at 
the same time grieve at the thought of mouldering away and being 
deprived of pleasures as if you were dying into another life, instead of 
becoming completely insensible as you were before birth.’ Just as past 
history did not concern you, neither will what happens after your death, 
for there will be no ‘you’ to be concerned (365 d—e). From there he 
goes on to talk of the soul leaving behind the ‘earthly and mindless’ 
body, which is not the real man,? and settling in its own place. We are 


t Pp. 399-401, and on the daimonion and the less rational side of Socrates in general 402-5. 
* So also Alc. J 130c and Laws 959a—-b. Death as separation of soul from body is of course 
thoroughly Platonic. Besides Phaedo (esp. 64c) and other places cf. Gorg. 524b. 
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our soul, ‘an immortal being confined in a mortal prison’, ‘longing for 
its kindred aither and the heavenly delights that await it’.! 

The immortal soul cannot of course be expected to regret the plea- 
sures of bodily life, yet to mention the immortality of the real Axiochus 
in the same breath as telling him emphatically that after death he will no 
longer exist is a maladroit kind of consolation. Socrates even returns to 
the idea of utter extinction,which he attributes to the Sophist Prodicus,” 
after recalling a disquisition by Callias on the trials of this life. He ends 
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Apart from its inferior merit, the exceptional number of words other- 
wise unknown, or attested only for Hellenistic times, would suffice to 
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student of Plato as such, it has some interest for the historian of religion. 
Souilhé and others would place it in Neo-Pythagorean circles of the 
first century B.c., but by no means all Souilhé’s quotations support the 
thesis. He mentions banquets in the next world as a favourite image of 
that period, but the author probably took them from Plato.3 The 
‘springs of pure water’ at 371 c recur on the Orphic gold plates in verses 
taken from a fifth-century or earlier poem, as also does the idea of the 
thirsty soul.4 Minos and Rhadamanthys, the judges whom no soul can 
deceive, are of course classical, and figure in the Gorgias. In the 
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Axtochus the good souls enjoy music and dance in flowery meadows, 
and perform sacred rites. All these activities are celebrated by the 
chorus in the Frogs of Aristophanes, where they are the privilege of the 
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1c@aagows appeal in Plato (Re ° 
614e) and on an Orphic plate.5 The well-known sinners of Homer 
make their obligatory appearance at 371e, and the climate of heaven 
resembles that of Homer’s Elysian plain. Souilhé mentions none of 
these classical references. The myth of the Axiochus relies almost en- 


tirely on Plato and the sources, Homeric and especially Orphic, on 
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* For the prison cf. Pho, 62b, Crat. 400c. Euripides (Hel. 1015) speaks of the mind of the dead 
as ‘immortal plunged in the immortal aither’ . For this idea and other Euripidean quotations see 
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d 
with the mild irony of Crat. 384b. 
3 Ax. 371d, Souilhé 135. Cf. Rep. 363. The same word ovptrdéoia is used in both dialogues. 

4 Not to mention Plato’s ‘parching heat’ at Rep. 621 a. For the gold plates see Guthrie, OGR 
171-82. 5 For Plato and the Orphic literature see vol. Iv, 338f., and reff. there. 


£0 
* The reference at 366c to 
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which Plato himself drew. That Orphic and related ideas were wide- 
spread in the Hellenistic age is true, but they existed earlier. 

A final note. Herodotus (4.33) tells that certain “sacred offerings’ 
wrapped in straw, still came to Delos from—as the Delians believed— 
the mysterious Hyperboreans. What these were, he does not say, but 
according to Axiochus 3714 the original offerings were bronze tablets 
inscribed with the fate of souls after death. One would like to know the 
source of this information, if indeed the author did not invent it. 


Eryxtas 
The attention paid to literary and dramatic elements make this a 
readable little work, though containing occasional awkward expressions 
and clumsy sentences. The talk is narrated by Socrates, and the subject 
is led up to, quite in the Platonic manner, through Erasistratus’s impres- 
sions of the situation and intentions of the Syracusans, and the character 
of one of their envoys to Athens. The main discussion concerns the 
nature and purpose of wealth. There are reminders of the Meno in the 
impossibility of knowing whether a thing is useful until one knows 
what it is, the equation of ‘good’ with ‘useful’, and the argument that 
nothing is useful save to the man who knows how to use it. Socrates 
et 
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that therefore wealth, : in so far as it is useful, really consists in know- 
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the reverse, and an example i is *Prodiet cus: he is not believed, though he 
says the same thing as the ‘upright’ Critias, because people regard him 
as ‘a Sophist and a crook’ (again a crudity unlikely for Plato). The 
elementary lesson given to Euthyphro on genus and species (Zuthyphro 
11eff.) is repeated at 401 b—c: all money is useful, but not everything 
useful is money, just as all men are animals but the converse is untrue. 
4osa offers a new development of the distinction between means, or 


sine qua non, and final cause drawn in Phaedo and Timaeus. Not every- 
thing which must exist be orehand if xis is t 
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knowledge. 
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Here again one observes exaggerations in those who would detect 
specifically Hellenistic doctrines in these writings. Souilhé (86) even 
claims that the aphorism ‘only the wise man is rich’ (udvos 6 copds got 
TAOWGIOS) is ‘strictement Stoicien’, though in the Phaedrus 279c 
Socrates prays ‘May I count the wise man rich’ (tAovotov &€ vopizoipt 
tov copov). The ‘contempt for riches’ he regards as due to Cynic 
influence, referring as evidence (without quoting) to the same prayer, 
in which Socrates asks for ‘only so much gold as a temperate (sdphron) 
man can bear’. The final con iclusio 1 of “the Eryxias, that th 
wealthy are the most wretched because they have so many material 


b 
wants, reminds Souilhé of a remark of Diogenes the Cynic that to have 
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more genuinely Socratic and Platonic than the need to reduce the 
desires of the body so far as is humanly possible for the sake of the 
divine and immortal soul. It is the foundation of the opposition to the 
ideal of Callicles in the Gorgias, ‘to let one’s desires grow as big as 
possible and have the means of satisfying them’. The Cynics too were 
disciples of Socrates. 


Demodocus and Sisyphus 
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together. The frst ( which does not mention Socrates) has four un- 
related themes: (1) What is the use of deliberation? (2) Should one 
condemn a man after ane only his accuser? (Answer: yes.) (3) If A 
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cannot persuade B to lend him money, whi em is at fault: 
(Answer: A.) (4) Whom should one rather trust, strangers or relations 
and friends? (Answer: Since the same people, whether trustworthy or 
not, are strangers to some and known to others, the question of relation- 
ship is irrelevant.) The Stsyphus is entirely on the subject of deliberation. 
Both are in places reminiscent of the ‘Double Arguments’, and ex- 
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ploit Sophistic either—or’ dilemmas like those with which Socrates has 
to contend in the Euthydemus (whereas in the Sisyphus they are put 
into the mouth of Socrates himself). The question ‘Does one seek what 
, at ow?’ (Sis. 288b) recalls esneciallv 
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5 challenge at Meno 80d, but also Euthydemus 235 d (vol. 1, 238, 
269). Another pleasant sophism is at Sis. 390d. One deliberates, or 
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takes counsel, about the future. But the future does not yet exist, so 
what is in the future has at present no reality or character ( physis). Hence 
deliberation is pointless, for about what does not exist one cannot be 
either right or wrong. 

Though some! have seen in these exercises traces of the Stoa or the 
New Academy, they may well have been written before the end of the 
fourth century. 


On Justice and On Virtue 


These dialogues are hardly worth mentioning. It is ironic that amid the 
loss of so much Greek literature these trivial schoolboy efforts should 
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jejune exercise in Socratic definition. On Virtue raises the popular 
question? whether virtue (or however one renders the current meaning 
of areté) is teachable, but can do nothing better than copy out a few 
passages from the Meno almost word for word, while avoiding any 
reference to the deeper philosophical matters to which it led Plato, and 
with no trace of his masterly characterization of speakers and their 
dramatic confrontation. 


t See Souilhé 64, and for linguistic criteria 41, 64-5. Souilhé himself is inclined to place both 
in the fourth century. 

2 See vol. m1, ch. x, where something is said of its social background. For further evidence 
that it was a popular theme in the fifth and fourth centuries see Souilhé (p. 24); but apart from 
On Virtue, only the Meno and ch. 6 of the ‘Double Arguments’ have survived. Its treatment in 
the last-named is summarized in vol. 111, 317-19. 
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works of Plato.? Their authenticity has been endlessly discussed, and 
the pendulum has swung from an extreme scepticism prevailing in the 
nineteenth century (which also deprived Plato of some of his best 
dialogues; see vol. Iv, 40) to a more genuinely critical and selective 
attitude in recent times. Shorey wrote in What Plato Said (1933, p. 41) 
that acceptance or rejection of some of them was not so historically 
important as it might seem, because the two most important, the Seventh 


and Eighth, if not by Plato himself, must have been composed not later 
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facts (1.e. about Plato’s life and involvement in Syracusan politics) and 
was himself so steeped in Plato’s later writings that he could plausibly 
imitate their style.3 Many would agree, but if this is so, it would hardly 
seem worth while to invent this shadowy figure. That these more per- 
sonal documents should throw an unexpected, even occasionally a 
disturbing, light on Plato’s character is not surprising when one con- 


3 


3 


t For general orientation, including information about the controversy over their authenticity, 
it will suffice here to refer to Morrow’s Translation with Crit. Essays and Notes (1962). He gives 
a selected bibliography on pp. 271 f, Note however a second edition of Pasquali’s Lettere in 1967, 
and a German edition of the Letters by W. Neumann and J. Kerschensteiner published in the 
same year. Friedlander writes of the Letters in vol.1, ch. x11, of his Plato. To bring us nearer 
the present, in the Vandoeuvres symposium published in 1972 (Fondation Hardt, Entretiens vol. 
xviii), the two speakers on the Letters came to opposite conclusions. N. Gulley argued that all are 
spurious, G. J. D. Aalders that the Seventh and Eighth are genuine and the rest either by P. 
himself or by a contemporary or near-contemporary. 

2 For Thrasylus see vol. tv, 39 n. 2. That the letters are those we possess is confirmed by the 
fact that his catalogue mentions the names of the recipients and the number addressed to each. 
Aristophanes the librarian of Alexandria lists ‘Letters’ in the same trilogy as Phaedo and Crito, 
but no details are reported in our source (D.L. 3.61-2). If (as is surely probable) they were the 
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second century B.C. They are not mentioned by Aristotle. 

3 Shorey, WPS 1933, 41. Cf. Finley, Aspects of Antiquity (Pelican ed.) 80: ‘If P. did not write 
them [sc. Epp. 7 and 8} himself, then they were written not long after his death by one of his 
disciples, possibly Speusippus.’ 
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siders how completely he has excluded from the dialogues any reference 
to himself except for two small factual points (4po/. 38b and Pho. 59b). 
Field remarked (P. and C.’s 197) that the main justification for suspect- 
ing the whole collection was, as with all Greek letters, the common 
practice of forging letters to sell to the great libraries in the Alexandrian 
age. He found it ‘a psychological curiosity’ that those who believed 
that they must, though not by Plato, have been written close to the time 
of Plato himself’ have continued to cling to their faith in the spurious- 
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grounds for that faith’. 

A few of the letters (in particular the First) are doubtless spurious, 
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Plato. Seven (nos. 1-4, 7, 8, 13) concern the Syracusan troubles and the 


relations between Plato, Dionysius and Dion, and are mainly of histori- 
cal rather than philosophical interest. So far as was necessary for an 
introductory biography of Plato, the more reputable of them have been 
used in vol. tv, ch. 1. The Second however throws some light on the 
relation of the dialogues to Socrates, and the Seventh contains a long, 
difficult and extremely interesting passage on the subject-matter and 
nature of philosophy. Of the Second I have spoken in vol. Iv, 65 f., and 


the philosophical part of the Seventh must OCCUDYV Us here ~In connexion 
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with the Fifth there is a small point of historical interest. It is a recom- 
mendation to Perdiccas, King of Macedon, of one Euphraeus, whom 


Plato is sending to him as an adviser. A According to Carysti us of 
Pergamon, a historian of probab ly tl e second century B.C., the sending 


of Euphraeus was mentioned by Speusippus, who said that by a chain 
of circumstances it was to Euphraeus that Philip owed his succession to 
the throne after the death of Perdiccas.t The Sixth? is addressed jointly 
to Hermeias, ruler of Atarneus in N.W. Asia Minor, and Erastus and 


t One should perhaps add that the speaker in Athenaeus, who tells the story (11, 506e—f), 
comments: ‘But whether this is true, God knows.’ If it is true, history took an ironic turn. 
(See pp. 491f. below.) 

2 Mentioned in vol. tv, 23 and 62. (The tyrant’s name is spelt both ‘Epulas and ‘Epyelas,) In 
the oath at the end, which Plato himself says is not to be taken too seriously, the ‘divine leader’ 
seems to be the World-soul of Tim., and its father the Demiurge. (See Morrow ad /oc. and the 
article of Raeder there referred to.) It was interpreted in a Christian sense by some of the early 
Fathers, but to suppose it a Christian interpolation, as some have done, is perverse. (See Leisegang, 
RE 2530.) 
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Coriscus, two members of the Academy whom he had invited to his 
court. The association, Plato thinks, will do his colleagues good, since 
they have been educated in the ‘noble doctrine of the Forms’ but lack 
experience to defend themselves in the wicked world of men. Here 
speaks the man who in his late maturity could gently mock the idea that 
one could face this earthly life with a knowledge of the divine Forms of 
circle and straight line, while lacking the practical common sense and 
skill to build a house or even find one’s own way home ( Phil. 62a-b). 
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concerned, but is especially interesting for its connexion with the early 


middle age of Aristotle who, with Xenocrates, joined the group round 


Statistical note. Purely for amusement, I have compiled lists, including 
everyone whose verdict I happen to know, of those who do, and those who 
do not, accept particular letters as by Plato. In addition I could mention 24 
who deny that he wrote any of them, and 8 who accept them all. Some others 
accept all but the First. These have been omitted, as have those who suspend 
judgement. (The number of ‘don’t-knows’, as well as the unimportance of 
some letters, helps to account for the comparative shortness of some of the 


lists.) The hgures are not offered as as a guide to the probability of genuineness. 
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rejections belong to the past. Still, one can probably say that they represent 
a larger proportion of the field than most opinion polls. They demonstrate 
only the extent to which the authorship of the letters has been and is a 


matter of controversy, and suggest that subjective value-judgements have 
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played a considerable part in it 
Letter Pro Con Letter Pro Con 
I ot 22 VII 36 14 
It 8 22 VII 22 3 
Il 14 8 IX 6 8 
IV 9 9 X 8 8 
V 6 13 XI 11 12 
VI 14 5 XII 5 16 
XIII 14 15 


t Morrow (Epistles p. 14) says that ‘even the First has found an occasional defender among 
recent critics’. I regret that I have not tracked these down. 
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The philosophical section of the Seventh Letter* 


There is much wisdom in the letter, but it is the wisdom of the 


philosopher, not of the man of the world. 
F. M. Cornford 
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operation; but it is clearly an open letter addressed to a wider audience, 


and perhaps as much to Athenians as to Syracusans. In fact he uses the 
opportunity to offer a general defence of his political convictions as they 
have arisen out of the events of his own life and the development of his 
philosophy. (See vol. Iv, 16-18, 24 ff.) He does not neglect the request 
for immediate counsel, but his answer, he says, can only be appreciated 
within this larger framework. In narrating the Syracusan episodes, he 
has occasion to make some severe criticisms of Dionysius II, who was 


t withor uta talent for phi losophy and wis he dt tas and well ; in Plato’ S 
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estimation, but whose wayward, , tyrannical and nleasure-loving charac- 
ter made his studies spasmodic and ineffectual. When Plato tried to stir 
him to further efforts (says the letter) he replied that he already knew 
the most important points through listening to others. It has now 
reached Plato’s ears that he has written a book putting forward as his 
own the results of a single talk that they had together (345 a). Angry 


* Ritter, while accepting the rest of the letter as by Platc, rejected this section as a later 
insertion by another hand (Neue Unters. 423, cf. 404). Against him Stenzel (K/. Schr. 85) mentions 
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Pohienz, W erdexeit 113, and Wilamowitz, P/. 1, 281 ff. E. Hoffmann thought | that this same 
section provided the real proof of the genuineness of the letter, since no one but P, himself could 
have written it. For Stenzel it is ‘the only place where he speaks to us of philosophy out of his 
own mouth’, (See Stenzel, OC 68 with n. 1.) Computer-based studies led Levison, Morton and 
Winspear to reject it in ‘The Seventh Letter of P.’, Mind 1968, but on this see the comments of 
T. M. Robinson in Cl, Notes and News 1967, 49f. Robinson (most surprisingly) speaks of ‘its 
ultra-naive version of the Theory of Ideas’. He surely cannot have read the far-from-naive efforts 
which Stenzel has to make to explain it. On the letter in general, it is interesting that Robinson, a 
keen student of computerized stylometry, wrote in Univ. of Toronto Qu. for 1967-8 (p. 96), 
‘Until the Seventh Letter is demolished with arguments considerably superior to those put 


forward by the late Professor Edelstein in his recent book, most schclars will quite properly 
remain unconvinced.’ Cf. alen WW, Cc. Wake TJ, Roy. Statist. Soc. (ser, a) TOE 171A41 and P, Deane 
(‘Stylometrics do not exclude the Seventh Letter’), Mind 1973; also Solmsen’s review of Edelstein 
in Gnomon 1969. Throughout the literature on the letters one is baffled by the way in which Dr 4 
will recognize unmistakably ‘the hand of the Master’ in passages which to Dr B are trivial, absurd 
and quite unworthy of P. To carry on the game, I am in this case on the side of 4: no one but P. 
could or would have written like this, and the passage gives us no less than his own attempt to 


compress into a few pages the essence of his later philosophy. 
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and disappointed, Plato is stung into the famous attack (quoted at the 
beginning of vol. Iv) on any who claimed to put into writing ‘the 
things he takes seriously’. It cannot be done, and if it could, he and no 
other should do it. 

He now continues (342a): ‘I should like to speak at greater length 
about this, for perhaps by so doing I can make my meaning clearer.’ So 
begins the passage at which, as students of his philosophy, we must 
look more closely. Dion died : in 354,! Plato ir in 347. In 353 he would be 
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name. It is often referred to as ‘the hilosos hal digression’, ‘but I have 
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carefully composed whole. Regarded as the response to a request for 
immediate guidance in a political crisis, it may seem ludicrously out of 
proportion, but he has made it clear from the beginning that his inten- 
tions go far beyond that.? The letter is nothing less than a short apologia 
for his whole life and thought. 

The question as introduced is epistemological. How is knowledge of 
objective realities possible, and what are its necessary preconditions? In 
another way one could call it a statement of the respective roles of 


mtwition and disc Cul rsi ve or methodical thoucht In Plato’ S philosophy. 
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Their relations are sometimes misinterpreted according to the philo- 
sophical predilections of the expounder, and the best modern account 


of them which I know is that of Richard Robinson. Since I cannot 
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The alternative to orderly and systematic procedure might nowadays be said 
to be intuition. It is a familiar idea in our times to contrast the plodder who 
approaches the goal by careful planning with the genius who gets there in a 
stroke. This contrast seems to be entirely absent from Plato. He possesses the 
idea of intuition as well as that of method; but he does not contrast them in 
this way ... Intuition is not for him an easy way of shortcircuiting method; 


1 ‘{Harward’s] date for the death of Dion (354) is an improvement on mine (353)’ (L. A. Post 
in CQ 1930, 115). 

2 Cf. 324b: To learn the manner in which he reached (the tpdotros tis yevéoews of) the beliefs 
that he shared with Dion will, he says, be instructive to young and old, ‘and I shall try to explain 
it to you from the beginning, since present circumstances make it opportune’. Some have even 
thought that the letter from the friends of Dion was a fiction devised by P. as a peg on which to 
hang his manifesto (e.g. Harward, Epp. 190). 
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but the reward reserved precisely for the master of method. The contrast 1s 
between method crowned by intuition, on the one side, and random, 
fruitless effort, on the other. 


Plato’s reply to the question about knowledge is that it requires the 
presence of five [things]:' first a name, a definition and a sensible 
representation (eidélon, image). These three are the sine quibus non ot 
knowledge tse’, which counts as the fourth. Fifth and finally there 
ust be 


ta 


an existing obiect to be known.? Plato takes a circle as a sin 1g ole 


mu sting object to be known. takes a circl 
illustration to serve for all. 

(1) Name, in this case the word ‘circle’. This is purely conventional. 
If people decided to call the circular ‘ straight’ and the straight ° circular’, 
these would no less certainly be their respective names for th 
had changed them round (343a—b).3 Nevertheless some agreed label is is 
necessary, for we can neither discuss nor think without words. (Thought 
is silent conversation of the mind with itself, Soph. 263e.) There is also 
a more strictly philosophical reason, arising out of the doctrine of 
Forms, why the name ‘circle’, when applied to the visible circles of our 
experience, has no natural correctness, ‘namely that, in contrast to the 
Circle (i.e. the Form of circle, here ‘the Fifth’), they are all imperfect 


and contain some straightness as well. ‘Every circle actually drawn or 
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straight line,+ but the Circle itself contains no part, great or small, of the 
opposite nature’ (3434). 
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t [ have commented before on the enviable Greek privilege of omitting nouns, thus dispensing 
with tiresome makew eights like ‘things’ or ‘factors’, which, vague as they are, may not seem 
appropriate to all of a group which the Greek can call tp{a or tévte. For us it would be anomalous 
to include in a single list the objects of cognition as well as its modes and conditions. Not so for P. 
(which is an important clue to his particular brand of realism), and his native language conspired 


to make it easy for him. 
2 The trin Auvauge—Adva! —ovola 


The trio Svopa—Adyoi—ovela at Laws 89 tinary sketch for this more 
elaborate classification. It is not further explicated there, where P.’s immediate problem is to 
define the soul. 

3 Here P. sides with the Hermogenes of his Cratylus. (See ch. 1.) In that dialogue his Socrates 
was critical of both sides in the debate whether words were vouw or voce, but his strongest 
objections were to any idea that names by themselves contained, and so could communicate, the 
essence of what they named, that as Cratylus put it, ‘he who knows the names knows the things’ 
(435d). 

4 Cf. p. 31 above. P. doubtless had in mind Protagoras’s denial of the mathematical proposition 
that a circle only touches a straight rod at a point. (See vol. 11, 486; 111, 267.) In so far as he was 


speaking of sensibles (‘a straight rod’, kavav), the only realities that he recognized, he was right. 
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speech.! In Plato’s example of a circle it is ‘the figure whose extremities 
are everywhere equidistant from its centre’ (342b). For Socrates, the 
ability to define was itself proof of knowledge, but in Plato’s developed 
doctrine even this was not enough, let alone the mere names which 
satisfied Cratylus and his neo-Heraclitean friends. 

(3) Image. Third come the imperfect and impermanent copies of 
Realities, exemplified by the circles or wheels which are drawn and 
erased, constructed and destroyed. This recalls the mathematicians of 


They make use of visible figures and discourse about them, though what they 
really have in mind is the originals of which these figures are images: they 
are not reasoning, for instance, about this particular square and diagonal 
which they have drawn, but about the Square and the Diagonal; and so in all 
cases. The diagrams they draw and the models they make are actual things, 
which may have their shadows and i images in water ; but now the 
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Plato uses circles and squares as his examples because it was the 
Pythagorean belief in the cosmic importance of mathematical truth that 
gave him most help in solving the Socratic problem of knowledge by 


postulating the eyvictence of the Farmec (cae especially val IV. 2§ f\. and 
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for that reason his philosophy retained the geometrical character which 
we have often observed, most notably in the Timaeus. But as a follower 


of Socrates he extended his theorv far hevond the mathematical. and 
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especially into the ethical field. In the Republic he also says that if the 
state ensures that every man sticks to one job, that will be an ezdo/on of 
Justice (443), ezdo/a of true pleasure are mentioned at 586b, and ezdola 
of virtue at Symp. 212a. The third class, then, consists of what most 
people call realities, things and events in the world of sensible experience, 
though they have long been familiar to us as, in Plato’s ontology, only 
imitations, reflections, images—in a word eido/a'—of the eternal Forms. 


1 Or possibly ‘predicative phrases’ (Taylor). At Soph. 262b dhyata are confined to verbs, but 
see pp. 155 n. 3 and 11 n. 4 above. According to von Fritz (Essays ed. Anton and Kustas, 443 
n. 18), for P. évépata included nouns and adjectives and éfhpata all other types of words. 

2 342b2, On the meaning of eidd/on see further p. 135 n. 1 above. Though I have mentioned 
Rep. 6, one need not try to fit Ep. 7 precisely into its four-fold scheme. P. is thinking out the 
whole problem afresh, having written the later dialogues in between. 
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(4) Knowledge (of the first three).1 Under this head Plato groups 
together knowledge or science (epistémé), nous? and true belief. These, 
he says, must come under a single head, their unity lying in the fact 
that they are to be found neither in spoken words (pevat) nor in bodily 
shapes, but in minds (cf. Soph. 263e, p. 404), which distinguishes 
them alike from the previous three and from ‘the nature of the Circle 
itself’. One could not wish for a clearer proof that to the end of his life 
Plato thought of the Forms not as concepts or universals but as inde- 

pendently existing realities. It may be at first a surprise to find 
belief brought so close to knowledge, considering the pains that he took 
to separate them in the Meno and Republic 5, but two points are relevant. 

(a) Since then, in Phaedrus, Sophist, Poli 
polished and refined the method of scientifical 
‘according to kinds’, and we know that what is venereal one may be 
specifically many, like virtue.3 So here, the three that are united as mem- 
bers of the genus ‘mental states’ differ in their relations to the object, 
the truly real; nous is more nearly akin to it than the rest and resembles 
it most closely (342d 1-2). This harks back to the Phaedo (in which the 
as yet undivided soul is equivalent to the nous of the letter): the reason 


why it can apprehend the Forms is that it is akin to and resembles them 


(Phn. sa d—e\ 
\4 fiVe /7y-* -/]* 


(6) One can detect elsewhere also a significant change at least in 
terminology since the day when knowledge and belief were necessarily 


directed to di 
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changing sensible world (Rep. 477b). By the time of the Philebus, 
epistémé itself has been widened so that ‘knowledge differs from know- 
ledge, one kind regarding the things that come to be and perish, the 
other those that do neither, but remain for ever the same and unaltered’. 


Plato can no longer deny the name of knowledge to an acquaintance 


1 trepl tata (342¢5) cannot refer to anything else. The peculiar object of nous, as P. goes on 
to make clear, is real Being (the ‘Fifth’), by virtue of its kinship with it. However, the higher 
knowledge includes the lower and, though transcending it, uses its data as springboard. 

* It will be best to keep the Greek word. On its meaning cf, vol. Iv, 253: ‘Nous, the highest 
intellectual faculty, is not ‘the ability to reason things out to a conclusion; itis. _ what gives an 
immediate and intuitive grasp of reality, a direct contact between mind and truth’: also 421, 425 
and 514. 

3 Laws 963d. The first steps had of course been taken in Prot. (vol. tv, 217f.), but as yet only 
in a tentative and unsure way, Socratic rather than Platonic. See pp. 191 f., 371 f. above. 
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with, and ability to use, the physical environment, without which 
human life would be impossible.t The ontological contrast between 
Being and Becoming, so emphatically repeated at Timaeus 27d-28a 
(p. 251 above), remains, but although in that dialogue (and even at 
Laws 632c) he reiterates also the distinction of faculties (51d-—e), in 
others we find a blurring of the distinction which seems to represent a 
real change of emphasis and interest. It is not yet operative in the 
Theaetetus, which depicts the philosopher as almost comically aloof 
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Phi lebus, and especially in the more practical trend of the political 
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knowledge had had the way prepared for it if the view put forward in 
vol. Iv, 489-91, is correct, that the two accounts of the relation between 
knowledge and true belief in the Meno and Republic 5 can be reconciled. 
Belief arises from sense-perception, and its object is the sensible world, 
but since that is modelled on the eternal and unchanging, it also gives 
the philosophic spirit its first uncertain glimpse of the Forms, from 
which it can gradually recover by anamnesis its full ante-natal vision of 


them.3 That the search for Forms must start from the evidence of the 
rr the Dhaodn (vol IV, 4 ef\ 
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(5) Realities, the genuine objects of knowledge. ‘ Fifth we must reckon 
that which is in itself knowablet and truly being’ ( 342 a—b). A Httle later 
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measure5 acquire items One to Four—name, definition, sensible image 
and knowledge—if we are ever to gain an insight into the Fifth. There 
must therefore be a Fifth—i.e. a transcendent Reality or Form— 
corresponding to them. This is his last word on the scope of the world 
of Forms, about which the dialogues left a certain doubt.® The list is 


t Phil, 61 d—62b. See pp. 104f., 229 above. 

2 The fact that 56€a appears in Tht. (189 e—190a) as well as Soph. (263e-64a) as the outcome 
of Sidvoia suggests perhaps that P., as so often, is using his terms loosely, for at Rep. 511d 
Sid&voia is equated with the exact sciences. It may nevertheless have some significance for his thought. 

3 T agree with Wilamowitz’s warning (P/. 11, 296) against supposing that P. has given up the 
belief in knowledge as recollection. 

4 yvwordv. For the equivalence of this to vontév cf. Rep. 517b. 

5 Or ‘somehow or other’ ((épas yé ws 342e1). Without the final vision none of these four 
can be an object or a vehicle of perfect knowledge. 

© See index to vol. 1v under ‘Forms: scope of theory’. 
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remarkably comprehensive, including shapes, colours (cf. Crat. 423e), 
moral qualities, fire, water and the other elements (Tim. 49a—51C, 
especially soc), all physical objects whether natural or artificial, living 
creatures, personal characters, actions and events (‘everything done or 
suffered’). Forms of many of these are known from the dialogues, and 
the whole list is perhaps a natural extension of the account of the cosmos 
and its relation to the intelligible order on which the Demiurge modelled 
t, at Zim. 30c-31a. The model contained every kind of living thing 
nd therefore every kin ced in our world. Whether o 


not already in Plato’s ‘mindy it was an easy step from ‘every living 
named, defined and experienced 
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thing’ to ‘every thing’. All these can be 
in the sensible world. Even the fourth prerequisite can be pursued in 


respect of this world, namely the methodical classification and evalua- 
tion of the continuous random flow of sense-impressions to create the 
natural, mathematical and moral sciences. Yet these cannot of them- 
selves supply the actual contact with the real, intelligible and changeless 
essences for which the soul longs as itself belonging to their world, not 
to the world of bodies to which it is temporarily attached. It seeks, in 
Plato’s terse phrase, the ti of an object, and they offer it only the troiév 
Th: they enumerate its characteristics without conveying its essence.? 


e due to the inadenn ICU (lit 
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of words, on which all alike rely. There is nothing stable or lasting 
(BéBaiov) about words. They can shift their meanings as we have seen, 


and different people O1V e different names to the same things Defin t1i0 
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are composed of words, and can be no more permanent than ‘heit 


constituents, and the same is true of the ordering and universalizing of 
experience into scientific theses. 


t On this see pp. 257—59 above. Concerning Forms of artefacts, the remarks on the Form of 
shuttle in Crat. (pp. 19-22) above may be of some help. Cf. also vol. tv, 549 n. 2, and Bluck’s 
long note on 342d, Letters VII and VIII 1246. 

2 343b-—c. This seems to me to show the earlier sentence at 342e2-43a1 to be an understate- 
ment quite in P.’s manner (ovy f\ttov = paAdov). (Von Fritz thinks differently, Essays, ed. 
Anton and Kustas, 418.) Tht. 186b—c is important in this connexion. The distinction between 
troiév t1 and tl goes back to the Meno (71b), and it is interesting to notice P.’s change of front. 
There Socrates maintains (as he did in real life) that one must know what a thing is before one 
can say whether or not it has a particular property. For him definition was evidence of full 
knowledge. In this latest version of the theory of Forms knowledge (for reasons which P. gives) 
has been divided: the scientific knowledge expressed in a definition by genus and species is itself 
only of the troiév t1, and preliminary to the complete revelation of a thing’s essence or Form. 
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On the level of these images (3437) of Reality we can converse with 
our fellow-men without appearing foolish, but when we try to lift them 
to the plane of the Fifth, we are at the mercy of any Sophist who likes 
to make us appear ignorant fools.! It is the plight of those in the 
Republic (517d) who after escaping from the Cave and seeing the 
divine sigh:ts in the full sunshine of the world above, appear awkward 
and ridiculous when they return and try to accustom their eyes again 
to the darkness and shadow-plays of the Cave. At the same time, 
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mind to move up a and down between them, that the philosopher can 
with difficulty rise to knowledge of what is good and true. This know- 
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Plato, will be able to see unless he has a natural affinity with the object. 


Nor conversely, he adds, will those who have this kinship but whose 
minds are sluggish and forgetful ever discover as fully as possible the 
truth about virtue—or about its contrary either, for they must be 
learned together.? Plato’s version of the old, especially Pythagorean and 
Empedoclean, belief that like knows like is familiar. In the Phaedo the 
mind can know the Forms because it is akin to them, and the idea is 
repeated several times in the Republic interesting in its bearing on the 


relation hetureen dis cu rsive reas ndi in ty ian iS Plato’ ¢ accertinn not 
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only that reasoning powers are useless without the flair imparted by 
affinity to the object but that this special aptitude will remain dormant 


in any who cannot submit themselves to the discipline of a long, hard 
- 1 memo fmrl 1. . ~r0 mt. m°, al...__a 
training of mind and memory. (Cf. also 340d-e.) The affinity without 


t T have ventured to interpret 343¢5—d6 differently from others, who take P. to be referring 
solely to ‘dialectical exercises’ (Morrow) carried out within his own circle. I may be wrong— 
it is a loosely constructed piece—but had two reasons for the choice: (1) P. would not speak of 
himself and the Academy as people of trovnp& tpoph unaccustomed to seek the truth; (2) I did not 
want to translate d&vayKd&zoupev as if it were passive (‘are compelled’ Morrow, ‘il faut’ Souilhé). 
That the philosopher is at the mercy of rhetoricians and their like is the theme of the description 
of him in Tht. As to ‘Sophists’ above, it seemed a suitable word for ‘questioners who can tear to 
pieces and probe the Four... anyone who wishes of those skilled in refutation’ (or ‘in turning 
things upside-down’). 

2 As Aristotle said more than once (and truly) té&v évavtiwv t atett émorihyn. Cf. also vol. rv, 
so8 n. I. 

3 Pho. 79d, cf. p. 50 above. Morrow refers to Rep. 486d, 487a, 494d and 501d. 490b perhaps 
comes as close to the present passage as any of these. Of them, the Seventh Letter seems to echo 
especially the characteristics of the philosophic temperament as recapitulated at 494b—d. There is 
also my old favourite s;ooc—d, in which however the causal relationship is reversed. In all cases 
knowledge and resemblance go together. 
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the necessary powers of application might seem an impossibility, but 
Plato has a particular person in mind. It was young Dionysius who had 
shown him that it was possible to have a real bent for philosophy yet be 
incapable of the patient intellectual co-operation necessary to kindle the 
divine flame. 

‘Co-operation’ is the keyword. The goal is reached, if at all, through 
conversation (the basic and still operative meaning of ‘dialectic’), in 
which rides s are put forward and tested bya group of like-minded people. 
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sentence at 341 C—dq, it is “from much conversation 
and ¢ a ‘life ived together’ that the truth flashes on the soul like a flame, 
d after the philosophical exposition which we have just gone t rough, 
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it 
with no malicious rivalry,? suddenly th 
each one, and nous stretching human powers to their limit. 


The figure of the sudden flash of illumination is not new. The Repub- 
lic provides a good example of the process at work, in which name, 
definition and instances play their parts in leading, through their juxta- 
position in dialectical discussion, to the intuition ° the Form. Thus in 


bk 4, the discussion has led to the discovery of justice in the comm nity. 
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essence of Justice from this manifestation of it alone. They must 


investigate it in the individual too. If it turns out to be the same, well 
and good. If not, they must take the new definition back to the com- 
munity to test it, and so, by comparing one with the other and rubbing 
them together like firesticks, they perchance may make the flame of 
Justice itself leap out.3 It is to be hoped that comparisons like this may 


t The application to Dionysius has been made explicit at 340b—41 b. 

2 This contrast between competitive or eristic argument and friendly discussion or dialectic 
was brought out as early as the Meno (75 c-d). 

3 Rep. 435a Tap’ GAAnAa... teiPovtes, dotrep éx trupelov exAGpya tromoatpey Ty Sikaioovvny. 
Cf. Ep. 7, 344b tpiPdopeva wrpds GAANAa... e&¢Aauwe ppdvnors. For a sensible explanation of this 
experience, in refreshing contrast to the mystical interpretation which has been a favourite in all 
ages, see von Fritz in Essays, ed. Anton and Kustas, 412f. 
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further support the view! that we need not conclude, from Plato’s 
condemnation of the written word here and in the Phaedrus, that he 
attached no serious philosophical weight to his own dialogues. The 
Republic is no ordinary written work (ovyypanua, Ep. 7, 341¢5),? pur- 
porting to summarize his final conclusions about life and reality, butas I 
have called it, a mimesis of the living, spoken word as it passes to and fro 
between friends questioning and answering one another not in a com- 
petitive spirit, but with one common aim, the discovery of the truth. 
“Whoever has followed this exploratory mythos’,3 concludes Plato 
(344d), ‘will know that if Dionysius or any lesser or greater man has 
written about the first and highest principles of realit ty (physis), he has 
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Otherwise he would have reverenced these things as I do, and not 
exposed them to unfitting and unseemly treatment.’ It is curious that 
we should owe to such an angry outburst Plato’s only personal 
summing-up of his epistemological principles, yet so it appears to be. 
It is a mythos because the experience of intuiting the Fifth, the highest 
and most knowable Being, cannot be communicated literally, but only 
in metaphor—here the metaphor of spark and flame. Plato has never 
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2 For a contrarv view see 


I, und Z. n. 54, on p. 123.) P. is thinking of the actual laws drafted by practising lawgivers or 
politicians as at PAdr. 276d, where Hackforth translates: ‘or in the role of a public man [5nuoote 
is expressly contrasted with '8{¢] who by proposing a law becomes the author of a political 
composition’. Thompson (following Stallbaum’s ‘indem er Gesetze gebend eine Staatschrift 
schreibt”) commented ad foc: ‘In his capacity as lawgiver, the statesman is in effect an author. 
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-and Mus. Helv. 1964, 144 n. 17) should not be overlooked, but I do not think it would invalidate 
the point made in my text. The character of the dialogues as a compromise between the spoken 
and the written word has been well brought out by von Fritz in Anton and Kustas, Essays 428. 

Another of Kramer’s minor arguments may be disposed of here. In Mus. Helv. 1964, 145f., he 
says that P.’s pupils (the ‘adepts’) could not have owed their ideas to the dialogues because 
Ep. 7 speaks of them several times as having ‘ heard’ them. He has temporarily forgotten that in 
fifth- and fourth-century Athens the usual way of becoming acquainted with a written work was 
to hear it read aloud. See vol. 1v, 58, for é«xéveiv used by Thucydides of his history and by the 
Platonic Socrates of Anaxagoras’s book (BiPAlov) on natural philosophy. (trapaKovev 340b6 
and trapaKxovovnata 338d 3 (not 341b2) do not of course refer to the ‘adepts’.) This point is well 
brought out by Ryle in his P.’s P. See pp. 21 ff. 

3 Treating pw te Kal Adve as a hendiadys. wAd&vw is difficult. I cannot see it as ‘digression’, 
with Harward, Morrow and LSJ. (LSJ produce no other example of this sense.) For P. it is the 
centre and heart of his message. More likely is Howald’s idea (Briefe 34) that it describes ‘the 
uncertain, tentative progress of the investigator’. 
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hesitated to admit the existence of truths which outrun the resources of 
dialectical procedure. In the Phaedo and Phaedrus immortality can be 
demonstrated, but the details of life out of the body and of transmigra- 
tion can only be reflected in mythical form.' The nature of the soul is 
a reality of this kind: one cannot say what it zs, only what it resembles 
(Phdr. 246a). This leads through the chariot-simile to the whole mythos 
of the flight beyond the heavens to the realm of Forms. We face here 
the question of a mystical streak in Plato, on which opinion will doubt- 
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mystical setting’. Many would agree that this goes too far. That he 


compared its climax in his mind to the epopreia granted after ritual 
preparation in the Eleusinian or Orphic mysteries is likely enough: he 
has linked the philosopher with the initiate before.? It is also true that 
for Plato the Fifth is divine, and in so far as the mind can grasp it, it 
does so through its kinship with the divine. We do wrong if we belittle 
the theism of Plato and forget that the philosopher’s aim is “to become 
as like God as possible’.3 But what we know of the mystery-r religions 
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whom we now call mystics, whether Neoplatonic, Christian or other. 
Nor does Plato’s philosophy seem very close to either, when we remem- 
ber the character of the preliminary Four, all of which must be mastered 
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Knowledge and the Individual: Plato’s problem. To understand a theory 
of knowledge, one must know the problem that its author intended it to 
solve. Can we see a still recognizable problem in Plato’s case? In view 
of the exalted status of the Forms in his philosophy, the answer to be 
given here may seem paradoxical and improbable, but the risk must be 


run. It is that fundamentally he is concerned with individuals, the ‘real 
rtr 1; fn na his problem 1¢ urh ether 
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t Cf. vol. 1v, 365 with n. 1, and this vol. p. 179. 2 Pho. 69c—d, Phdr. 249c. 
3 dpolwors Oe Kat& Td Suvatév, The. 176b; pds TH Oelw ytyvopuevos, Phdr. 249d. 
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we can have knowledge of these; or rather, since he acknowledges 
various kinds or grades of knowledge, what kind or degree of know- 
ledge we can have. The whole discussion in the Theaetetus seems to 
bear this out (cf. especially 208 d—209 d), and it is in fact a perennial 
problem. What kind of cognizance do we have of individuals, since 
there can be no science of them? One can write a scientific treatise on the 
behaviour of ants, but not ofa particular ant. Higher up in the biological 
scale, a study of a single man may be a biography y, a novel or a case- 
history. If the last, it ologist, soci 
anthropologist to se r 
but his science will be in the co 
stotelian) words, the common forms that he has extracted from a mass 
of cases inevitably differing slightly in their individual details or matter. 
Plato, to be sure, says of the incorporeal Realities, ‘the fairest and 
greatest of all, and revealed by reason alone’, that ‘all our present discus- 
sions are for their sakes’.t The Forms are the ‘causes’ (aitia) of the 
things and events of this world, that is, responsible for their natures and 
such properties—colours and sounds, moral and aesthetic values and so 
on—as in spite of their mutability they display. By their own presence, 


4 * 
by ‘sharing’ or imparting their nature, by acting as stan 


ever it may be, the Forms save the sensible world from a state of 
incomprehensible Heraclitean flux. But for Plato, as after him for 
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axiologically, or in worth—prior and superior to its effect. This is 
evident throughout his work, perhaps especially so in the ‘intelligible 
Living Creature’ after which the cosmos was modelled in the Timaeus. 
Once the existence of a Form is assumed (Utro8éyevos, Pho. 100b5)— 
as a result, in the first place, of the evidence of the senses3 (26. 74b)—it 
naturally takes precedence, but it is the precedence of explicans over 
explicandum. The starting-point of the enquiry is curiosity about 


t Pol. 286a. All Forms are of course incorporeal, but at the moment he is confining himself to 
those which have no perceptible likenesses, like Justice as opposed to Beauty (Phdr. 250b—d). 
For translation and elucidation of the Pol. passage see pp. 177ff. above. 

2 Stenzel rightly notes (K/. Schr. 103) that a Form does not exist only on the Fifth plane; it 
has connexions with all the other stages too. 

3 See Pho. 74b, and cf. p. 166 with n. 1 above, on Pol, 285br. 
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individuals. Here are John and James, or two objects of different 
lengths. What makes one taller, or longer, than the other? (Jb. 96d-e.) 
Again, we look at an object and call it beautiful. Why? Because it has a 
beautiful colour? But it may lose that colour (like a Greek statue in a 
modern museum) and still be beautiful. Best to stick to the safe answer, 
‘simple, naive and foolish though it may be’, that it is Beauty itself 
which makes it beautiful (26. 1ooc—d). So too the wise are wise by 
wisdom and good things good by goodness | 
uzzles about our perception of 
culties raised by their introduc- 
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c 
cf. Phil. 15 b), but with their relation to particulars. 
The problem has been succinctly and lucidly stated by Aristotle, ina 
passage quoted at the head of ch. 11(2), p. 61, and mutatis mutandis a 
glance at his treatment of it may be instructive for our present purpose 
too. The mutanda arise from the fact that in his ontology Aristotle is a 
Platonist without the transcendent Forms. These he could not stomach, 
but he inherited from his Academic training a sense of the supreme 
importance of form which he never abandoned. He started from the 
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your father you and so on (Metaph. 1071a19-22). Yet the concept 
of universals, or forms, is necessary if we are to come to a better 
understanding of the primary substances. He even goes so far as to 
call them secondary substances,! and when he says that they do not 
exist he means only that they have no separate existence in fact, though 
since they are definable, they are separable in thought from the concrete 
objects of which they constitute the formal element.” 


t Some think that in Metaph. Z they even usurped the position of primarv substance in his 
mind, marking a change from | the Categories. This may be doubted, but it must wait till we can turn 
our whole attention to Aristotle. His insouciant use of language is full of traps for the unwary. He 
can apply the term 168e tT: (individual) to specific nature or form (Metaph. 1070a11, 1042a29, 
1049a35). At 1039a14—23 he sees the difficulty. 


* They are xwpioteé Ady as opposed to &tAds, Metaph. 10424 26. 
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Consider next Aristotle’s distinction between what is immediately 
recognizable to us (concrete, sensible individuals) and what is more fully 
knowable in its own nature (definable form or specific character, 
secondary substance, the substance or essence of the primaries). 
‘Logically speaking universals are prior, but in our perception the 
individuals come first’ ;! and we must begin (as Plato did in the Phaedo 
because everyone must) from the things that immediately confront us 


(EN 1095b 2-4). They are the data, the on nly s tarting-point that we have. 


Yet although these individuals are indefinable, t 
philosophe er draws from them are not mere logical structures, castles in 
the air with no foundations in reality, because even sensation implants 
the first universal or specific form. “We perceive the 
individual’, he says (4n. post. 100a17—-b1), ‘yet perception is of the 
universal, e.g. of man, not just of Callias @ man’. It is an attempt to 
defend induction as a formally valid argument, which cannot of course 
be done on a purely empirical basis. Hence the conception of the com- 
mon formal element in a set of particulars as the substance of that set, 
a reality which is discovered by the researcher. Aristotle therefore, in 
strong contrast to Plato, equates sensation with intuition (nous or 


noésis), not as giving the final vision—for there is none—~but as the 
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Aristotle’s example too) are not definable but recognized “by sensation 
or noésis’.2 The only explanation offered is that the mind is so con- 
stituted as to be capable of this experience (4n. post. 1004213). When 
not actually perceived their very existence is in doubt, but they are 
always spoken of and recognized by the general definition (Metaph. 
1036a 2-8). 

For Plato too sensation yields immediate awareness of the individual, 
but nous or noésis plays no part at this stage. The philosopher is on his 


i Metaph. 1018b 32. For this and a similar statement in An. post. see p. 117 above. 

a Metaph. 1036a2-8. The two are more uncompromisingly identified at EN i 143b5 aictroiv, 
atdtn § tot: vols. Plato himself said in Tht. (202b5-G), of what he there called elements or 
single letters, that they cannot be explained or known though they can be perceived. With the 


text here cf. pp. 119f. above. 
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of what all members of a named class have in common? So Plato 

believed that the gift of generalizing is bestowed on everyone, but for a 
different reason, namely that human souls have seen the Forms directly 
when out of the body, and through the human faculty of discursive 
reasoning (/ogismos), not nous, can begin the long, laborious journey 
towards their rediscovery.! Philosophic natures continue it until noésts 
bestows the final reward for their pains. The second stage, which one 
might call the Socratic, serves to guard against the danger that two 
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to be the discovery of the highest, most all-embracing Forms, or even 
higher principles if such there be. That is part of it, but the final aim is 
to reach, by successive correct divisions into genera and species, the 
smallest definable class—the atomic or indivisible species—and so come 
as near as possible to the individual.3 Only then is it right to let the 
individual members ‘slip away into the unlimited ’.4 

The lesson from the dialogues accords with the Seventh Letter (343e 


and 344b-c). The Four (sensible object or datum, its name, definition 
) can only tell the mind what sort of thing 
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t Phdr. 249b—c (vol. 1v, 427). This faculty is closely related to the ‘gift of the gods to men’ 
of Phil. 16c, concerned with the one and the many, limit and the unlimited. It is of course possible 
to rationalize P. by discarding anamnesis and the rest as mythological or allegorical trappings; 
but this (as I hope has emerged from my study of PAdr.) would be to cut ourselves off from what 
is, whether or not it appeals to us, an integral part of his Weltanschauung. 

2 Soph. 218d. One might think of an official of the German Democratic Republic and a member 
of the American Democratic Party discussing the merits of democracy without a preliminary 
agreement on its definition. 

3 Phdr. 277b Spicdpevds te éAw Kar’ efSn péyp: TOU a&tuhtou Téuvelv (vol. Iv, 427); Soph. 
229d (after several divisions they must still consider) &p’ &topov fSn torl wav f tiva Exov 
Sialpeoiv, On diatresis see pp. 129-33, 166~8 above. Stenzel said its aim was actually ‘to bring 
individual reality within the grasp of science’ (vol. Iv, 48 n. 1), and although that is unattain- 
able, I welcome his confirmation that this was in fact P.’s problem. 

4 Or indefinite, undefined (apeiron), Phil. 16c—e. Cf. p. 209 n. 6 above. 
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between members of the same infima species.! In ordinary life we do that, 
as one might say, ostensively, through sensation:? we can point to one 
ofa pair of canaries and say, ‘I’ll take that one.’ But ostensive identifica- 
tion of a sensible ‘copy’ or ‘image’ is not Plato’s idea of knowledge. 
For that, when one has agreed on the names, defined by collection and 
division, and organized one’s findings into a science—natural, ethical or 


political—only then, and then only if one’s mind is akin to the Fifth, the 
real the godlike (Phdr 249 c6— d 1) and if j in addition one has had the 
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opportunity for friction between one’s own ideas and those of like- 

minded companions, will the flame burst forth. Then in a flash of 
insight the philosopher sees not only the divine Forms, and any higher 
principles there may be, but also, as far as human limitations allow,3 the 
things of this world as each essentially is, and not only in relation to the 
concept of its class; for each and every one is stamped with the image of 
a Form, which, as Aristotle too would say of his wholly immanent 
forms, constitutes its Being or Substance,4 and, humanly speaking, 
answers the question what it means to be that thing. oe ; 
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t Aristotle described the same quandary (étopla, Metaph. 1039a14-16): el yap unte x Tdv 
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a Besides equating sensation with nous, Aristotle defined it as ‘an innate power of discrimina- 


twill (An. Pee 99D35)- 
3 cate Suvayiv, Phdr. 249¢5; cf. Tim. 2 
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Introduction: the modern thesis" 
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The reader WO, either from these volumes OT (at iS to be hoped) from 
Plato’s own dialogues, has learned to admire him as, with all his faults, 
a great philosopher, author and personality, might be well advised to 
skip this chapter. It deals solely with indirect evidence, which inevitably 
leads to controversy, and will only sow confusion and blur the vivid 
impression left by the dialogues. The historian however would rightly 
be blamed for ignoring a topic that is currently causing so great a stir 
among Platonic scholars. 


It has alwz ys been known 


tions certain metap 
sion and, as is generally thought, in content, differ from the lessons of 
the dialogues. Further information is to be gleaned from his Greek 
commentators from the third to the sixth century A.D. Since 1959 this 
subject has leaped to the forefront of Platonic debate through the 


efforts of a group of scholars, originating in Tiibingen,3 to make a much 
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1 Professor E. N. Tigerstedt’s book /nterpreting Plato (1977) was sent to me by the author 
when this volume was already in the hands of the Press. Had it appeared earlier, I would 
, L: 
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a criticiss C ts’, As tation ot do it justice, 
but will indicate its point of view w (p. 83): ‘Tes seems an odd perversity to reject o or to depreciate a 
philosopher’s ipsissima verba in favour of obscure and contradictory second or third hand reports 
of what he possibly might have said.’ The reader will also find in T.’s notes a fuller selection of 
references to scholarly literature than is given here. 

2 Of Pre-1959 but still comparatively recent discussions may be mentioned Robin, La théorie 
platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres d’aprés Aristote (1908); Stenzel, Zahl und Gestalt bet Platon 
und Aristoteles (1924, 3rd ed. 1959); de Vogel, (1) ‘La derniére phase de la philosophie de Platon 
et l’interprétation de Leon Robin’ (orig. 1947), (2) ‘Problems concerning Plato’s Later Doctrine’ 
(orig. 1949: both now in her PaAilosophia 1, 1970); Wilpert, Zwez aristotelische Fruhschriften uber 
die Ideenlehre (1949); Leisegang in RE, 2520-2 (1950); Ross, PT/ ch. 1x, ‘Plato’s Unwritten 
Doctrines’, and following chh. (1951). An excellent review of opinion from the late eighteenth 
cent. is in Cherniss’ s ACPA ix-xxii. For his own highly sceptical position see his The Riddle of 
the Early Academy (1945: German trans. 1966). Grote criticized the precursors of the Tubingen 
school, P/. 1, 273f. 

3 Hence already becoming knownas ‘the Tubingen school’ (‘die Tubinger Schule Schadewalts’, 
Gadamer, Jdee u. Zahl 9, and others). 
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deeper and more systematic study of the ‘unwritten doctrine’ and its 
relation to the dialogues.! Since the general effect of this has been to 
weaken the claims of the dialogues to represent the Platonic philosophy, 
it has naturally met with opposition from scholars who cherish them 
and cannot believe that Plato produced such carefully composed and in 
some cases deeply philosophical works solely to encourage the study of 
philosophy and set out some of its problems, reserving the solution for 
private discussion with selected pupils.’ Hence the suspicion in some 
‘Kramer's procedure, despite its meri 
consequence of leading us to discount she central importance of the 
dialogues i in favour of what must be regarded as fragmentary and con- 
condary testimony .3 

The subject follows appropriately on a discussion of the Seventh 
Letter, which provides much of the circumstantial evidence for there 
being any ‘unwritten doctrine’ at all.4 Something has been said of it 
already (vol. Iv, 1-4, 64), as of the closely related question of Plato’s 
attitude to the written word (24. 56-64). All that can be done here is to 

t The modern phase was inaugurated by H. J. Kramer’s book Arete bet Platon und Aristoteles: 


zum Wesen u. Gesch. der plat. Ontologie (1959) and continued by him and K. Gaiser in a number 
of publications. Kramer has a powerful ally in Diiring. See the latter’s Aristoteles (1966), 183f. 
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research is in German, English- speaking @ readers may welcome G. Watson’s short but helpful 


book, P.’s Unwritten Teaching (1 973 on 1 title- -page, actually published 1975). The author, who 

worked for a year at Tiibingen, does full justice to the dialogues and makes a brave attempt to fit 
P,’s theology into the scheme. For orientation see J. Wippern’s introduction to Das Problem der 
ungeschriebenen Lehre P.’s, pp. vii—xliii. Important collections of essays are /dee u. Zahl (ed. 
Gadamer 1968), the outcome of a symposium ; Das Platonbild (ed. Gaiser 1969), which begins 


™ > f Avy: 


with Schieiermacher, and Das Problem der ungeschr. Lehre P.’s (ed. Wippern 1972), which goes 
back to 1918. An enthusiastic expounder of ‘unwritten doctrines’ is J. N. Findlay in Plato: the 
Written and Unwritten Doctrines. For bibliography see Gaiser, PUL 565-71, supplemented in 
2nd ed. 575-7, and Wippern, Das Problem 449-64 (including many reviews). 

2 Since Kraémer sees in the Plato of the dialogues only ‘der Protreptiker, Elenktiker, Problema- 
tiker’ (Platonbild 199), it is natural that he should look for something more positive elsewhere. 
But is not this a serious underestimate of their contribution to philosophy? 

3 S. Rosen, P.’s Symp. xvi. Krdmer and Gaiser have stoutly maintained their position against 
powerful critics like Vlastos in Gnomon 1963 (repr. in his Plat. Stud. 379-98). No such detailed 
Criticism will be attempted here. Best to read is probably von Fritz’s in Phron. 1966 (English 
version in Anton and Kustas, Essays 1971) with K.’s riposte in AGP 1969, 22-9. More recent is 
A. Graeser’s article in AGP 1974, a closely-reasoned rebuttal of K.’s view of the relation between 
the unwritten doctrine and some of the dialogues. G. J. de Vries has also written a criticism under 
the title ‘Plato’s Unwritten Doctrine: an attempt at deflation’, which will appear in Museum 
Philologicum Londiniense vol. 111, 1977. 

* Hence titles like ‘La VII epistola e Platone esoterico’ (Isnardi Parente in RCSF 1969) and 
‘The Philosophical Passage in the Seventh Letter and the Problem of Plato’s Esoteric Philosophy’ 
(von Fritz in Anton and Kustas, Essays). 
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Plato’s ‘unwritten’ metaphysics 


alert a reader to the existence of the question and offer a few general 
remarks and an indication of the kind of evidence available. In any case 
one of the Tiibingen group has said himself that though its researches 
have already made possible a new insight into many aspects of Plato’s 
philosophy, the major part of the work still lies ahead.! If that is so, any 
judgement at this stage must be provisional only. 

At the heart of the new interpretation lies the thesis that the teaching 
on first principles ascribed to Plato by Aristotle and his commentators 
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but lies behind the dialogues, as an unspoken presupposition, at 1t least 
from the Republic onwards, and even in the Meno and Lysis. This 
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Socrates to describe the Good itself in the Republic. 


The Tiibingen school, as I have said, have had their share of detailed 
criticism, to which I do not propose to add; but in the spirit of Wip- 


1 ‘Fast alles ist noch zu leisten’, Wippern, Das Problem der ungeschr. Lehre P.’s xliii. 

2 See especially Kramer, *Ettéxetva ti\s ovclas, AGP 1969, and his essay on Prinzipienlehre und 
Dialektitk in Das Problem (1972). In Arete he says (p. 502) that there never was a stage in P.’s 
written work which does not presuppose the Prinziptenlehre (that is, of the One as the first 
principle of Being). Gadamer (/. u. Z. 13) calls it ‘the arithmos-structure of the logos’, and finds 


hints of it in the dialogues from an early stage. 
3 Kramer wn AGP 1969, 22 and 92 nn. 47 and 68 
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absichtlich ungeschriebene Lehre’. On the question of a ‘secret’ doctrine, and its relation to the 
dialogues, it is difficult to be sure what is the view of the Tubingen scholars. K. certainly uses 
‘esoteric’ and ‘secret’ (‘gehezm’) in Arete and elsewhere (and has defined his use of the former in 
Platonbild, 204). It was not a matter of the impossibility of verbal formulation (as Ep. 7 might 
suggest) but of ‘deliberate holding back’ (Mus. Helv. 1964, 154; yet at Platonbild 198 he uses the 
word ‘unsagbar’ of ‘the essential’). In the same article he claimed that the inner-Academic 
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teaching, which constituted ‘a special esoteric doctrine’ (dic. 151, 153 n. 39, 154, 155). ‘Plato did 
not consider the dialogue as in substance of equal value, but applied the devaluation (‘Abwertung’) 
of writing essentially to his own dialogues too.’ ‘Plato’s devaluation of writing hits his own 
writings at the same time.’ (L.c. 146, 147.) The reports of the oral teaching confirm ‘that it is a 
matter of a special doctrine (‘ Sonderlehre’) which deviates from the dialogues’ (Platonbild 206). 
Yet in the same essay (221 n. 40) he can say ‘that there can be no question of a “‘devaluation”’ of 
the dialogues in favour of the inner-Academic teaching’, and in dee und Zahl (p. 150) he repeats 
that from the unwritten doctrine properly understood there follows neither a secret doctrine nor 
a devaluation of the Platonic writings. Wippern too, in his indispensable introduction to the 
subject, denies that the doctrine taught in the Academy should be called either secret or esoteric, 
and describes the dialogues (Platonically but a little oracularly) as an eiSwAov of the ‘ philosophy 
of the principles’ (Das Problem xxxiv f. with n. 33). In opening the symposium that became /dee 
und Zahl, Gadamer suggested that the concepts (‘Begriffe’) of esoteric doctrine and secret 
doctrine should be completely banned from their discussion. 
4 506d-e, cf. 535.a. But see comment on p. 434 below. 
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pern’s frank statement that ‘only the first tentative steps have been 
taken’, I offer a few general points on which caution seems advisable.' 

1. The unwritten teaching, we are told, concerns primarily Plato’s 
‘Prinzipienlehre’, his doctrine of the ultimate principles or sources 
(archat) of being. No doubt these must stand at the head of any onto- 
logy. The doubts arise when in Plato’s case they are assimilated so 
closely to those of the Presocratics, as only a more advanced treatment 
of the same question. ‘With his Prinzipienlehre Plato appears primarily 


anche n hilnennhy.’” The whale an 
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logical approach of Plato, and his problem-formulation, is determined 
by the Presocratic arche-speculation. 2 He certainly owed much to the 
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one suspects that his interpreters have allowed themselves to be led 


astray by Aristotle.3 Aristotle is an invaluable source of information on 
his predecessors provided that allowances are made for his known 
habits of mind. One of these is a tendency to regard earlier philosophers 
as forming a linear progression, trying one after the other to solve the 
same problems on much the same basic assumptions. A striking example 
is Phys. 189 b 8-16, where he equates a physical contrariety of the Pre- 
socratics like dense and rare with the later doctrine of the One and 


excess-and-defect as universal archat.4 He himself inherited far more of 
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the old Ionian spirit than did Plato. 
2. This emphasis on Plato as successor of the Presocratic ‘arché- 


philosophers’ has the unfortunate consequence that the influence of 
Socrates is is practically ignored. Essay afte essay on the unwritten 
at 


functory nod in his direction.5 


t In stressing the provisional nature of their results, and therefore of any criticism, I wish to 
express my gratitude to Professors Kramer, Gaiser and Wippern, who have sent me offprints of 
some of their most important contributions, as have some of their critics. 

2 Wippern, Das Problem xlv; Kramer, Platonbild 224 (printed in italics for emphasis). 

3 See de Vogel, Philos. 1, 272-4, and the passages there quoted. 

4 For the arché of the Presocratics, it might be helpful to consult the index to vol. 1, s.v. F. P. 
Hager in Studia Philosophica 1964 has argued strongly that the Prinzipienlehre as described by 
Kramer and Gaiser is not P.’s own but his pupils’. 

5 Kramer has a remarkable note, Platonbild 227 n. 51. It has always been felt, he says, that the 
Socratic element by itself was insufficient to explain the doctrine of the two worlds and the Forms. 
(True enough that Pythagoreanism came to play an important part: see vol. 1v, 35 f.) But, he 
goes on, ‘in the Prinzipienlehre is revealed the element through which Platonism differed from 
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3. As already mentioned, the denial that the dialogues convey any 
positive ontological message, ‘the repeated assertion that Plato’s real 
philosophy does not lie in the dialogues, which .. . have only a protrep- 
tic character ’,! excludes a great deal that a perceptive reader will find in 
them. 

4. To assert that for Plato all writings, and therefore his own dia- 
logues, are ‘only a game”? is unwarrantably crude, as I hope has been 


shown with reference to the Phaedrus and Ep. 7 (which are Kramer’s 
+t pnocac\ * ni lV of. y 
imnesses) in voi. IV, 50-04. 

e question of development. On pp. 222f. of Platonbild Kramer 
says ‘We must at any rate free ourselves from the thought that Plato’s 
dialogues vroflar Nt aft Dlart 
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sequence of the Platonic writings primarily follows other laws: didactic, 
protreptic, artistic... The inner-academic [K.’s italics] development of 
Plato, which in single details certainly took place, is difficult to establish 
because the dialogues offer no reliable criteria for it.’3 If I understand 
this rightly, it amounts to a claim that the greater part of Platonic 
scholarship for nearly two centuries rests on false premises and should 
be jettisoned. When one compares the evidence and methods of argu- 


ment which sustain it with the evidence and methods by which it is to 


be over rthrown. one cannot feel that the e case Ag AInst real phi ilos ophic cal 
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development in the dialogues is a strong one. 
6. In n deserting what is now being called the esoteric or inner- 


Academic eaching of Plato. Aristotle often makes no mention of him 
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by name, but may speak of ‘we’ (i.e. members of the Academy) or ‘the 
believers in the Forms’ or something similar. Kramer argues strongly 
for a ‘common Academic system’ upheld by Plato and his followers 
alike, claiming that it is unhistorical to try to separate them. This of 


ho- ulation’ (m 1y italics) He d 
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Leitschr. f. ph. Forsch. 1972. See 
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PCR 
however make partial amends in ‘Verhaltnis von P. und 
especially pp. 349f. 

t Mittelstrass reviewing Gaiser’s Ungeschriebene Lehre in Phil. Rundschau 1966, 38. 

2 ‘die Schriften nur ein Spiel sind’ (Kramer, Platonbild 198). 

3 To give an example, K. includes among the main achievements of his investigations in Arete 
the demonstration that because P. speaks of xécpos and té€is in Gorg. (503e-504d; vol. tv, 
299f.), and of justice and cw@poovvn as an orderly state of the soul, therefore ‘in the k6opos—Td&Eis 
doctrine of Being (Seinslehre) in the Gorgias’, as well as in later dialogues, there is already present 
‘the general mode of being of all that exists (die allgemeine Seinsweise alles Setenden) which flows 
from the primary causes, the One and Many’. (See Arete 471 and AGP 1969 ,24 n. 69.) 
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course considerably smooths the path to a reconstruction of Plato’s 
thoughts from the Aristotelian evidence. On the other hand we know 
(from the same sources, Aristotle and his commentators) that Xeno- 
crates, Speusippus and other early Academics (including of course 
Aristotle himself, though he still uses the ‘we’-style) departed in 
important ways from their master’s philosophy. Moreover Aristotle 
hints more than once at differences between different believers in the 
Forms. It would seem that the historian’s preliminary task is not yet 
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Academic system or " disentangling (if the evidence allows it) Plato from 
the rest. 


2 
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This must necessarily be selective.? It is usual to start from two 
passages : 


(1) The ‘unwritten doctrines’.3 In one of his less allusive moments 
(Phys. 209b14) Aristotle refers to ‘Plato in what are called the un- 
written doctrines’ (4ypagpa S56yyuata). When therefore he attributes to 
Plato something not found in the dialogues, the natural assumption is 
that it belongs to this once mentioned oral legacy. It appears that what 


in the Zimaeus is called space or the Matrix of bec oming (which Arise 
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totle rightly or wrongly identified with his own ‘matter’ or substratum) 
was referred to in the unwritten doctrines as ‘the Breat a and the small’.4 


tifficul to maintain, among them the oi pév at Metaph. 1091 b13 
i Si... ol wiv... 8 St...7H S... of piv... of 2... of Sé at 
1087b4, 5, 6, 8, I 5 16, 17. All these appear to refer to differences among men who all alike 
believe in ‘immutable substances’ (1087a31). Cf. Phys. 189b15 t&v Gotépwy tives, and of yey 

. ol 8 who hold different views on the relation between Forms and numbers at Metaph. 
1080b 11-16. Again, at 1080b21-3 who is the ‘other’ who holds that ‘the first number, that of 
the Forms, alone exists’ (or ‘is one’, whatever either may mean), as opposed to the ‘some’ who 
identify it with the mathematical number? Cherniss has much to say on this subject in his 
Riddle. 

2 Easiest to consult is the collection of passages in de Vogel, Gr. Phil. 1, 272-81. Gaiser has 
published a collection of Testimonia Platonica as an appendix to his P.’s ungeschriebene Lehre, 
443-567, covering (a) organization, aims and mathematical studies of the Academy, and general 
information about P. as a teacher, (B) the content of the unwritten doctrine. 

3 For Cherniss’s denial of any importance to unwritten doctrines of P., see his Riddle, especially 
pp. 15-17, 71 ff., criticized by Ross, PT/ 142 ff. 

* Comparing 209b13-16 with 209b35—210a2. The concept of the matrix, or space, 
in Zim. has been discussed on pp. 262-9 above. 
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Further references to the great-and-small (there is sometimes no 
article before ‘small’) suggest that this was a change of terminology 
rather than substance, the great-and-small being Plato’s expression for 
the infinite or at least undetermined element, lacking the kosmos 
imposed by number and measure (pp. 428 ff. below). 

(2) Plato’s ‘On the Good’. Aristoxenus, whose taste for piquant 
gossip and dislike of Plato are well attested, tells an amusing story 


which. he savs. was a favourite of his master Aristotle. Its moral he 
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intends, like Aristotle, to take to heart in his own work, namely that 

prospective audience should always be warned of the general theme of 2 a 
lecture.! Plato once gave a lecture on ‘The Good’. Most of those who 
attended expected to hear a practical talk on the ‘human goods’ 
recognized by Greek society, like wealth, health, strength and happiness 
in general. When it turned out to be about mathematics—arithmetic, 
geometry and astronomy—and the thesis that Limit is the Good, a 
Unity,? it seemed to them utterly paradoxical, and some were con- 
temptuous, others angry. This was because, says Aristoxenus, they 


were unprepared, and like eristics simply chased after the name ‘Good’ 
with mouths agape. 


y 
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doubt in the public gymnasium of the Academy (Diiring, o.c. 359), to 

an uninstructed public audience of the sort that flocked to hear the 
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Academic’ doctrine, they could not even have known the dialogues or 
anything about Socrates, who taught that the good was knowledge and 
that the accepted ‘goods’ could lead to harm.4 Why should Plato 
(especially in the light of what he said in the Seventh Letter) have taken 
it into his head to reveal to such an unworthy crowd the esoteric and 


t Aristox. Elem. Harm. 2, p. 30 Meiborm, 122 Macran; also Gaiser test. 7, de Vogel 364c. 
Neither, however, quotes the passage in full. For that see either the text itself or During, r. in 
Anc. Biog. Trad. 357£. His comments are in any case worth reading. 

2 Following the sense given by de Vogel, Gr. PA. 1, 274n. 1. That the typically Platonic term 
trépas has here only the adverbial force of ‘finally’ (‘to crown al’ Ross), as Cherniss (Riddle 87 
n. 2), Ross, Kramer and others have thought (see Vlastos, Plat. St. 393 n. 21), seems, to me at 
least, most unlikely. There is nothing very strange in the grammar or word-order. 

3 Leaving Aristotle aside, Aristoxenus’s own birth is put between 375 and 360 B.c. 

* See e.g. Plato, Meno 87eff., Rep. 496b, Xen. Mem. 4.2.32. 
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highly technical mathematical basis of his philosophy of the Good as 
Limit and Unity? Later sources only deepen the mystery, for Simplicius 
says that ‘Plato’s lecture (or course)! on the Good’ was attended by his 
own pupils, mentioning by name Aristotle, Speusippus, Xenocrates, 
Heraclides and Histiaeus. Afterwards they wrote down their own ver- 
sions and so preserved its content.? Aristotle’s version (also called ‘On 
the Good’), from which we have a few attested quotations,3 was still 


available to Alexander of Aphrodisias (third century A.D.) but probably 
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has become a repeated course. Kramer indeed supposes the name to have 
been applied to the oral teaching of Plato in general,5 while still, 

1 wing it mith the "On ¢ 
apparently, i JitsS itl L X\Y/ L 
reported cautionary tale. 

Now the later commentators offer a considerable amount of informa- 
tion about the content of what they call the unwritten lectures (or 
instruction)® on the Good given by Plato and written down by Aristotle; 
so much in fact as to lend considerable support to the thesis that they 
embraced the main points of his Academic teaching, over a period of 
time, on the first principles of his ontology and axiology. But can this 


be said about the unfortunate public lecture of Aristotle’s story? Everything 


foes TO chow (to adont a phrase of our Titbingen colleagues) that the 
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entertaining tale related by Aristoxenus, if more than dzen trouvé, refers 
to an incident unconnected with the regular Academy seminars in 


i The sing. &kpdéaois, which appears in both Aristoxenus and Simpl., was used for both. Ross 
{DTT Sa 2ON Lae mtiessrl a MPRA ee hese A llaw (rr lob, oben . aa eancanahl. anhiantasl that ©,hL. SernArArtranrenr 
\i £4 140) taAVOUTCG a COUTSE, DUL AAMC \OuLNY Pre 144) TeasOllaply OvnjCCrea tilat tne TOCCpuo0n 
described by Aristoxenus ma akes this difficult to believe’ 


this section n slightly modifies the remarks in vol. 1 IV, ‘arf. 

3 There is some evidence that Aristotle’s Mepl térya6ot was not simply a reproduction of P.’s 
lecture. A late biographer of Aristotle uses a quotation from it as an illustration of Aristotle’s own 
character. See the Vita Marciana on p. 103 of Diiring’s Arist. in Biog. Trad. or in the fragments 
ed. Ross p. 113. 

4 Zeller 11.2, 64 n. 1; Cherniss, ACPA 119 n. 77. Mepl té&yadot appears in D.L.’s lists of the 
works of Aristotle, Xenocrates and Heraclides. 

5 Kramer, Arete 409, Mus. Helv. 1964, 143 and elsewhere. 

® There are a number of references to unwritten ovvovoiai, in one place extended to ‘unwritten 
ouvovolai on the Good’ (Simpl. Phys. 545.23, Ross frr. p. 112). Once only (Phys. 454.18, Ross 
p. 118) Simpl. uses the singular, but this has no significance because (a) the two are obviously 
interchangeable for him (as are éxpoaois and Adyou; see Phys. 151.10, 453.28, both in Ross, p. 
117), (4) the sing. ovvoucla also meant instruction in general. See Plato, Prot. 318a, Pol. 285c, 
Xen. Mem. 1.2.60 (Socrates never took fees for his scuvovoia). Note also its force in the troAAt 
ouvovola of Ep. 7, 3416. 
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which Plato expounded, discussed and developed with his own pupils 
the mathematical and dialectical basis of his philosophy. Since 
Aristoxenus gives no hint of the motive for this venture into the light 
of publicity, which Aristotle considered a failure, we clearly cannot hope 
to recover it now. The little that is said of the content of the lecture is 
repeated as Plato’s elsewhere, so we lose nothing if we dismiss the 
story as a red herring and turn to what in the first place Aristotle, but 
also his commentators, have to tell about Plato’s oral teaching. 


Coatent of the unwritten doctrine! 


It may be remarked first that Aristotle’s numerous explicit references 
‘al 
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for Plato’s philosophy than any oral doctrine. Next, the best starting- 


point will be the summary of Plato’s philosophy in Metaph. A ch. 6,? 
a part of the general study of his predecessors which according to 
Aristotle’s methodical rules was an essential preliminary to his own 
investigation. Plato he discusses immediately after the Pythagoreans, 
for he finds their philosophies in most respects alike. Where Plato 
differed, he attributes it to the combined effect of Socrates and Hera- 


cliteanism, a statement which our study of the dialogues has verified. 
The Heraclit s had represented the world as an unknowable flux 
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whereas Socrates’ s demands for universal definitions in the ethical 
sphere presupposed an unchangeable essence which could be the object 


of reason. Convinced by Socrates, Plato gave such realities 
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‘Forms’ (ideat ) and said that sensible thin ngs were called after them 
because they owed their existence to ‘sharing’ in them.3 After 
ing the mathematical objects between sensibles and Forms—un- 
changeable like the Forms but exhibiting many instances in each 
kind like sensiblest—Aristotle continues that since the Forms are 
causes of the rest, Plato held their elements to be the elements of all 
t Since this section was written there has appeared the important work of Julia Annas, Arist. 


Metaph. M and N, which offers in the introduction a reconstruction, mainly based on Aristotle, 
of P.’s philosophy of mathematics. 
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‘empty talk and poetic metaphor’. On the modern objection that this argument for Forms rests 


on an error, see pp. 79-82 above, with notes. 
4 Cf. vol. tv, 342f., 523. 
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things.! These are the Great-and-the-Small and the One, for out of the 
Great-and-Small, by participation in the One, the Forms exist as num- 
bers.2 This theory is then carefully compared with the Pythagorean. 
The two agree in regarding the One as a substance, not just a predicate 
of something else, and in making numbers the cause of the existence of 
other things. But to posit a dyad instead of the Unlimited as a unity, 
making it consist of great and small, was Plato’s own idea, as was also 
the separation of numbers from sensible objects and the introduction of 
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division is between two parts of the same theory, covering different 
subject-matter. The Forms are the causes, or explanation, of all that 
exists in the sensible world. Hence one part of the theory concerns the 
relations between the two. On this a critic may ask in what sense the 
Forms are causes, and whether they make good their claim to bring 
intelligibility into the world of sense. The nature and interrelations of 
the Forms themselves is another question. Plato thought of them as 
numbers, said Aristotle, and feels he must point out certain difficulties 


thic conc ent ion Roth nartrs at the criticiem find their place es succes- 
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sively in ch. 9 of the same book of the Metaphysics. " Nevertheless 
a passage in a later book which partly re repeats A6 more than hints that 


the association of the Forms with numbers was not a part of the 
ee oncevtion of them ln anntnn nn esenne . 
original con ceptio OT Clem. The SeNnrence TUT. ‘Regarding the 


Forms, we must first examine the actual conception of the Form, 
not connecting it in any way with the nature of numbers but as it 
was originally understood by those who first asserted the existence of 


t Similarlv the Pvthagoreans had said that because things were num mber rs, the elements of 
numbers were ultimately the elements of things. (See vol. 1, 230 f.) 

2 Td el5ny elvar tous d&piGpous is the MS reading at 987b22, but it has often been disputed. 
Stenzel took tous d&pi6pous to be in apposition to efSn, but Zeller and Ross deleted ta ef5n, 
while Jaeger followed Christ in deleting tots &pi®udus. Asclepius added xal before tous 
&p18po0Uus, ‘inepte’ said Jaeger, but Merlan has defended it. See Jaeger’s Oxford text ad loc. and 
Merlan in Phron. 1964. Whatever the reading here, Aristotle several times identifies the Forms 
with numbers. ( (See pp. 435- 37 below.) e} 

3 Though perhaps not everyone would agree, I believe that when Aristotle spoke of the 
resemblances and differences between Pythagorean and Platonic metaphysics he knew what he 
was talking about. Vol. 1, ch. rv, has I hope made plain the extent of Pythagorean influence on 


P., summarized in vol. rv, 35 f. 
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Forms.’" {n his irritating way Aristotle has omitted names, but ‘the first to 
assert the existence of Forms’ must refer primarily if not exclusively to 
Plato,2 and the sentence accordingly means, as Ross said (PTI 154), 
‘without discussing Plato’s later theory of Idea- Numbers’. The Socratic 
origin of the theory of Forms, which Aristotle immediately goes on to ex- 
plain once again, makes it in any case highly unlikely that they had a 
numerical character from the start. That theimpulse to this strange notion 
came from the Pythagoreans is certain, possibly as a result of Plato’s 


wre re em ~~ ha mam ir Pat &] tr : 
visits to the Greek West. (Cf. vol. IV, 17, 284.) I ) It is on 


Aristotle, looking back after Plato’s death, should in the general exposi- 
tion of AG have reported the theory in its latest form. When it took that 


form we cannot be sure, but may be confident that it was not a p 1e 
original hypothesis of transcendent Forms which was Plato’s solution 


to the Heraclitean—Socratic dilemma. 


The archai of the Forms: the Indefinite Dyad and the One-Good. The 
question of the relation between one and many had haunted Greek 
philosophy and religion from its beginnings. For Plato as a post- 
Parmenidean it became the crucial question of his thought not only 


about the world but in his ater years (as I would still suppose) about 
his cherished hypothesis of tr nscendent Forms. How, he asked in the 
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Parmenides and Philebus, can ‘cach of these retain its unity and separate- 
ness yet be so connected with the members of natural kinds as to explain 
their existence as such? So far as this world is concern 
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possess several, even opposite, qualities, and how a person can still be 
called one though he be made up of many parts, a confidence born of 


t Metaph. M, 1078b9. I have reproduced the singular after the plural (tTév [Sedv . . . Kata THY 
[Séav), but Ross is doubtless right to see no difference. The passages from bks A and M are 
translated together in his PT/, 154f. 

2 A comparison with A6 makes this obvious. Nor is any difference discernible between the pl. 
here and the sing. © tas ISéas Tiepéveo at 1090a4. Why Burnet should have found the identifi- 
cation ‘impossible’ he does not explain, while admitting that things are said here which are said 
of P. in A6. (See his 7. to P. 313.) He conjectures that Aristotle is thinking of the Sav piAor 
mentioned in P.’s Soph. Who these were, no one knows for certain, but on p. 141 above I 
have made out a case for supposing P. to be criticizing his own earlier views. As interpreted here, 
the sentence does not fit the Tubingen scholars’ denial of an earlier and a later doctrine of P., 
and Kramer (/. und Z. 110) says that although Aristotle distinguishes a phase of the doctrine of 
Forms which was not numerical, one cannot ‘in the face of modern research’ (sic) invent 
(‘konstruieren’) a late date for the number-theory. 
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the hypothesis of Forms. (Cf. Parm. 129c-d.) The difficulties begin 
when one thinks (as we should say) of universals, not oxen or men but 
ox and man, not beautiful things or good deeds but goodness and 
beauty, what they are in themselves and their relations to particulars.: 
We are familiar with the idea that everything in this world is composed 
of Limit and the Unlimited (Peras and Apeiron).? If Aristotle is to be 
trusted, it is also true of the Forms. Can we make sense of this? I believe 


we can, and what follows is a fresh attempt to > do s o. based on a colla- 
rerlan anhinli<r A wtot : Pp 


e indirect eviden e (chiefly Aristot ato’s own later 
dialogues. I may be wrong, but together these two sources, direct from 
in 


direct, do seem to represent a coherent attempt to solve a 


Aristotle says that the elements of Forms (and hence the ultimate 
elements of all things of which Forms themselves are the archai) are the 
Great-and-Small as matter and the One as substance or form.3 
Aristotle’s conception of ‘matter’ may be compared to the ‘something 
we know not what’ of Locke, to that which Kant assumed to be left 
when all experienced properties of a body were removed, or possibly 
to the identity of Whewell’s apple, now round, red and hard, when its 
roundness, redness and hardness have all left it. It is the unqualified 
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form, or set of properties, to make the composite object which alon ne has 
independent existence. Hence his justification for identifying it with the 


mould or matrix of Becoming i 
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the Timaeus.4 Once we know that t the 
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dyad Great-and-Small is only our old acquaintance the Apeiron, the 
mists begin to clear; and that the Indefinite Dyad or Great-and-Small 


t Phil, 14d—15b, Parm. 130e-31€. 
2 Phil. 16c: ‘ All things that are ever said to be consist of one and many, and combine in their 


nature Limit and Unlimitedness’: also 22c: There are Anerron and Peras. and thirdly a unitv 


nature Limit and Unlimitedness ; also 23¢ are Apeit s, and thirdly a unit 
compounded of the two. It will be convenient to use these terms here. The word apeiron, like the 
word arché, had a long history in Greek philosophy, going back to Anaximander as well as the 
Pythagoreans, It is discussed in vol. 1, 83-7. Its two main senses of ‘indefinite in extent’ and 
‘indeterminate in character’ overlap in P.’s talk of properties as extending indefinitely in opposite 
directions, i.e. of an as yet undetermined range of quantifiable properties like temperature, length 
and weight. 


philosophers for what ‘Aristotle would call the substratum (Utroxelpevov) or matter. Here he 
avoids the word elSos for obvious reasons. 
4 Phys. 209b11. Cf. pp. 264f., 268f. above. 
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should have become Plato’s technical term for the Apezron finds support 
in his own writings. Thus in the Philebus: ‘That the Apetron is ina way 
a plurality I shall try to explain.’! The explanation is that so long as 
anything is apeiron it can range indefinitely between two opposite poles. 
Plato’s examples include drier and wetter, quicker and slower, more and 
less, greater and smaller;? and it is natural enough that one of the more 
easily generalized of these contrasting pairs, great and small, should 
have come to stand for all, as Aristotle says it did. Whenever one can 
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and so on, but terms like ‘equal’, ‘twice’, ‘three times’ (the length, 
weight etc.), the Apetron has been transformed by the imposition of 
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Everything in the world is such a mixture of Apeiron and Peras, but 
two further points should be noticed. First, Plato was a true Pythagorean 
in this, that in so far as Peras prevails in something, it is good. ‘Evil 
belongs to the Unlimited, as the Pythagoreans surmised, and good to 
the limited’, and Peras headed their column of goods.3 So Plato him- 
self: beauty and goodness reside in due measure and proportion (Phil. 
64e); “everything good is beautiful, and the beautiful is not dispro- 
portionate’ (Tim. 87c). Peras has the double sense of any measurable 


qu lantity or ratio and the r ight one. 11 ust as the word metrion from 
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metron, measure, normally meant within due measure (p. 169 above). 
Its Hs imposinon on an indefinite continuum puts an end to the conflict of 


sites and makes them vell prop 

ale erevtiewe menrureac health Se, thao hanes 4 mien Fenn the 
reconciled, their mixture produces HCaILI Uh LHe DOGY,® MUsle TOM Ue 
opposites high and low, fair weather from heat and cold, law and order 


t What follows comes from Phil, 24a-26d, and involves in content a little repetition of 
pp. 212f. The passage is well explained by Hackforth, PEP 41-3. Cf, especially p. 42: ‘In the 
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though P. is still looking at the problem as one concerning the sensible world, we find more than 
the germ of the idea: reason perceives great and small as two separate entities, whereas the senses 
run them together. 

2 It might be thought that in one direction at least some of these must have a definite close, 
e.g. what gets slower and slower must finally come to a halt. P. did not see it that way It is 
motion which is apeiron, and motion excludes rest (Soph. 255e). Did P. have a Zenonian idea of 
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relations between P. and the Pythagoreans, it may rth while to ane the fa 
Pythagoreanism in vol. 1, ch. tv, especially § 2. 

* Alcmaeon’s theory again, for which see p. 212 n. 1 above, and vol. Iv, 347 n. 3. 
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from the unruly and limitless passions of mankind and so on. Secondly, 
Peras is associated with unity, which is either identical with it or the 
first of its products when stamped on the Apeiron. 

This too is a Pythagorean idea, but certainly adopted by Plato, who, 
says Aristotle (Metaph. 988414), assigned the cause of good and bad to 
his two elements, the One and the Indefinite Dyad, respectively. In the 
dialogues it is mostly implicit, though at Pdi. 16c we find that to be 
formed of one and many is the same thing as containing Peras and 
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prominently in ethical and political contexts. Bad states have lost their 
unity, and the ideal city must be of a size consistent with its remaining 
one (Rep. 422e-23b). T 

of the state (Laws 739d). The just man has brought the three parts of 
his soul into harmony and become one man instead of many (Rep. 
443d-e). When these reflections on the importance of unity in human 
life were linked in Plato’s mind with a universal metaphysical theory— 
whether before or after the Repudl/icx—is perhaps not certain; but since 
one particular acquaintance of Plato, Euclides of Megara, is known to 
have identified the One with the Good, it is a fair guess that the discus- 
sions between them, when Plato stayed with Euclides after the execu- 
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All this refers to the sensible world, not to the Forms,4 but the 
Philebus does raise the question in relation to Forms.5 Are they truly 


monadic. or is each in some wav a one-and-manvy like their sensible 
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copies (15 b)? Cornford commented on Parm. 129c—30a (P. and P.71): 


t In the third hypothesis of the second part of the Parm. (158d), from the combination of the 
One with the Others there comes to be in the Others something else, which gives them a peras 
in relation to each other, whereas their own nature [plurality] gives them in themselves apeiria. 

2 Or the Gorgias, where although unity is not expressly mentioned, the introduction of 
organization, fitness and harmony into the soul (503 e—504d) clearly has the same intent. 

3 For the philosophy of Euclides and his relations with Plato see vol. 111, 499-505. (Possible 
examination question: Is Plato vulnerable to the following dictum of Ewing (Fundamental 
Questions 211): ‘We cannot, from a general proposition about the unity of everything that is, 
conclude that unity ought to be realized in a particular way in human life, thus deducing our 
politics from our metaphysics’?) 

4 I suspect this is sometimes overlooked, as perhaps by Wippern, Das Problem p. x n. 40, 
where he cites (without quoting) Zim. 53d as evidence that the Pringipienlehre can already be 
detected in the dialogues. It is the &épyai of bodies that are there referred to. 

> Of course if tévta ta& viv Svta év TO travti at 23 included the Forms, as many have believed, 
this would make the task easier; but I do not believe it. (See p. 213 with n. 1.) 
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‘It would, as Socrates said, be a portent if... Unity were the same thing 
as Plurality. But it does not follow that the Form, Unity itself, cannot 
in any sense be many.’ The Parmenides is a problem-setting dialogue, 
and as he adds, the full explanation is reserved for the Sophist. Now the 
Sophist is the first of a group of dialogues in which Plato develops the 
simple Socratic advice to define by ‘dividing according to kinds’ (p. 
27 above) into his own highly systematized dialectical method. 
Socrates raised no ontological problem in his talk of generic or specific 

: n ) but Plato wi th hic di 
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and nd changeless F orms had given himself a harder nut to crack. (Cf. 
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especially p. 161 above.) In the Polzticus he links the twofold division 
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in general, and moreover claims that it will be necessary some time ‘in 
the search for truth itself’ (284d ff., pp. 170f.). Other lessons of the later 
dialogues are: (1) Just as particulars can ‘share in’ Forms, so Forms 
can share in, or combine with, each other (pp. 149f.) (2) Forms are 
unities in the same sense in which a man is a unity, i.e. as wholes of 
parts, the parts being the more specific Forms in a single generic one. 
Thus in the Timaeus the Form Zéon (the ‘intelligible Living Creature’) 
is ‘that of which the other intelligible Zoa, singly and in their families, 


are parts’. ‘It embraces and holds them all in itself, just as our [living] 


cosmos contains us and the other visible animals’, while retaining its 
singleness Hoven 31b). So too in the Sophist knowledge is one, yet 


nd arts form parts of it. each marked off and given 
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of the infima spectes, 1S is indivisible. 3 No definition of a smaller class, by 
addition of a differentia, is possible, and beyond it lie only the inde- 
finable (apeira) particulars, of which there is an infinite, or at least 
indefinite (apezron again) number. 

Plato here presents a significant contrast to Aristotle and logicians 
generally. For them the summum genus is an empty box which gradually 
gets filled as successive differentiae are added. To the genus ‘animal’, to 
which little more than the property ‘life’ can be assigned, are added, in 
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t Tim, 30c. Both pépos and pdpia are used. 
2 Soph. 257c—d, vépos Exaotov. udpiov at d7, 258a9 and 11. 
3 &topov, Soph. 229d, &tuntov, Phdr. 277b. 
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man, the properties of being biped and rational, in fish those of being 
aquatic, cold-blooded and so on. For Plato the contrary is true. The 
more general Form includes, contains or embraces those of the 
subordinate genera and species. It is richer, not poorer, in content. 
(Cf. p. 258 n. 1.) This gives it a higher ontological status or degree of 
reality, and so down the scale until particulars are reached, which do not, 
strictly speaking, exist at all, but only ‘become’. Such a hierarchical 
order depends on the Forms being pluralities (of parts) as well as 
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him the material element of a definition was the genus, as being the 
less defined, and the formal the differentia which marked off the 
species, for Plato the reverse would be the case. Thus to continue with 
the Timaeus example, the Form Zéon has life as its own formal element 
but contains the Forms of all the animals there are. In traditional logical 
terms, the formal or unifying element of Forms is their connotation or 
intension, the material or indefinite element their extension or denota- 
tion. (Who can say how many species of living thing there are?) When 


we reach the lowest definable Form—the essence (OUCIa) of the St 
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Bernard dog, say, or the corgi—may we say that it too comprised the 
elements of Unity and Apezron, the satter represented by the unlimited 


number of particulars whose essence it is? To sav that a Form ‘is’. or 
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has aS an Clemence OF part of it, tne particulars that snare its nature and 
name, may sound at first decidedly unplatonic; but in some way it is 
dispersed among them, and this could have been Plato’s answer to the 
question he raised in the Philebus (15 b): “Must we think of each of these 
unities [sc. Man, Ox, the Beautiful, the Good] as scattered among the 
unlimited number of things that come to be, and so becoming many, 
or else (what would appear to be utterly impossible) getting apart from 


* Metaph. 1074233. Aristotle’s ‘matter’ (An) was very like the apeiron. See for instance 
1029a 20: ‘By matter I mean that which by itself is neither a particular thing nor a quantity, nor is 
designated by any other of the categories by which being is determined.’ There is no need to 
bring in the fifth-hand evidence that Simplicius got from Porphyry who got it from Dercyllides 
who got it from a book of Hermodorus the associate of Plato (Simpl., Phys. 247f. Diels; de 
Vogel, Gr. Ph. 1, 277; Gaiser, test. no. 31). 
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itself as a whole and appearing in one and many at the same time without 
losing its unity?’ The answer would be that the Forms themselves, the 
archa of things that become, have their own archai, the One and the 
Apetron; and the One is Good. It is the completion of what was 
adumbrated in Rep. 6: the Forms which give intelligibility to the world 
of sense owe their own being and intelligibility to the Good. When 
Plato wrote the Republic, this was something of an act of faith. To give 
an account of the Good, says Socrates, is beyond his powers, and he 
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protests against being made to express an opinion with no knowledge 
behind it. The best he can offer j is a simile. It is more reasonable to 


st ea 
believe that in these words Plato is speaking for himself and telling the 
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worked out, with all the dialectical science necessary to support it, but 
withheld as unsuitable for a written work. 

The above is offered with due diffidence as a contribution to discus- 
sion. It may be thought to present too Aristotelian a view of Plato. In 
fact it is an attempt to see through the veil of Aristotle’s concepts and 
terminology, such as form and matter, to the thoughts of the man with 
whom, in spite of their fundamental differences, he did associate for 
many years. As a Final comment I would add that through Plato’s work 


wo 


alectic Aristotle must have found the ground well prepared for his 


return to the Jowttine of immanent form.! Not that Plato abandoned the 


O 
Forms himself. How could the author of the Phaedo, Symposium and 
Phaedru 
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ever reject those divine essences whose place was beyond the 
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heavens? The question sounds rhetorical, but (a) Aristotle’s evidence 
that he maintained them to the end is incontrovertible, and not im- 
pugned by anything in the dialogues; (4) the religious and poetic 
colour persists in the later, dialectical writings, e.g. at Soph. 254d, where 
the philosopher, because his thoughts dwell continuously on the nature 
of reality, inhabits a bright region inaccessible to the eyes of ordinary 
men unaccustomed to gaze on the radiance of the divine. But as I tried 


to > show 1 in the capter on that dialogue (pp. 160f.), the logic of the 
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t In Metaph. Z ch. 14 he states the overwhelming objections which he sees against the idea 
that the Forms are separately existing substances but at the same time a Form consists of genus 
and differentiae. 
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easy partnership. No wonder that, as is plain from the pages of Aris- 
totle, this was a central topic of discussion in the Academy, with Plato, 
Speusippus, Xenocrates and Aristotle each offering his own solution. 


The Forms as numbers. ‘Then came Pythagorizing, playing with num- 
bers, superstititious demonology: To Aristotle with his healthy com- 
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interest him.’ So Wilamowitz on Pla to’s 0 old age (P/. 1, 728), simplifying 
and polarizing as he sometimes did. Yet there is something in it.! It does 
seem that as he got older, the influence of his Pythagorean friends, at 
least on his metaphysical and physical thought,? grew stronger. In the 
Timaeus he reduced all body to plane surfaces, seems to share the 
Pythagorean lack of discrimination between geometrical solids and 
physical bodies, and hints at prior principles which I ventured to supply 


from the Pythagorean background (pp. 285-8). Not having any word 


of Plato’ sown on the theorv of Forms as numbers. so far removed in 
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any case from our own habits of thought, we can “hardly h hope to re- 
construct it fully.3 Here are a few quotations to begin with. 


Arist. Metaph. 98a 10: ‘As the Forms account for the essence of all 
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Republic. 
Idem, De an. 404b24: ‘The numbers were said [by Plato] to be the 
actual Forms and principles, but are formed from the elements.’ 
That is, the Forms, now identified with numbers, are as they always 
were the archai of other things and events, but have their own archai 
or elements also, namely the One and the Indefinite Dyad. 


Idem, Metaph. 991 bg: ‘If the Forms are numbers, how can they be 


4 4 


t As much and as little perhaps as in Shorey's comment on W.’s own book, that ‘regarded as a 
historical novel it is deserving of all praise’. 
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(894 a, p. 288 ‘ above). 
3 Fora vigorous denial that P. ever held any such theory, see Cherniss, Riddle 31-7. Annas 

also doubts it, Metaph. M and N 62-73. For further reff. in Aristotle, see 15. 64 n. 78 and 66f. 

Not all these passages mention Plato, and in some the subject is plural. 
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This is Aristotle’s constant complaint against the Platonic hypothesis 
of the Forms, whether or not as identified with numbers, that it neglects 
what he calls the motive or efficient cause. 

Alex. in Ar. Metaph. 987b33 (Ross, Arist. frr. p. 114; Gaiser, test. 
22B): ‘He [Plato] said the Forms were numbers.’ 

Alexander says more than once in this context that his source is 
Aristotle’s On the Good, taken from Plato’s teaching on the subject. 


Many of Aristotle's criticisms of the Form—number doctrine mention 
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10 names, Dut Speak vaguely of ‘some’ or ‘those 
A passage of Theophrastus is worth quoting in full, if only for i its 
careful discrimination between individual exponents (Metaph. ed. Ross 
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But now most philosophers proceed to a certain point and then stop, as do 
those who posit the One and the Indefinite Dyad. When they have generated 
numbers and surfaces and solid bodies they practically leave out everything 
else, just touching on them and demonstrating no more than this, that some 
things proceed from the Indefinite Dyad, e.g. place, void and the Apeiron, 
and others from numbers and the One, like soul and a few more, time 
together with the universe and some others ;? but about the universe and the 
rest they say no more. Nor do those who follow Speusippus, nor any « of the 
about the universe, sensible, intelligible, mathematical and even divine. 
Hestiaeus, too, tries up to a point, and does not confine himself to the 
principles in the way I have described. Plato in referring things to the 
es seems to touch on the other things [i.e. sensibles] when he attaches 
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principles. Thence he follows the order 
have mentioned. But the others treat of the rinciples only. 


Some specific questions arise. 


Did Plato speak of Forms and numbers as the same, or of numbers as the 
archai of Forms? Theophrastus appears to contradict Aristotle on this, 
and Crombie (ZPD 11, 442) speaks of a ‘clash’ between them which 
makes it look as if Aristotle had been unfair to Plato on this point. Ross 
however attempts to reconcile them in his commentary on Theo- 
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phrastus’s metaphysical extract (pp. 58f.), and in his book on the Theory 


t Adopting Wimmer’s punctuation in preference to that of Ross—Fobes. 
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of Ideas (p. 218) he says (enigmatically?): ‘It is probable, then, that 
Plato did not identify the ideas with numbers, but only assigned num- 
bers to Ideas.” De Vogel has treated the matter at length in La derniére 
phase (Philos. 1, 243 ff.), especially in connexion with the investigations 
of Robin, and affirms on p. 285 that ‘Les Nombres—Idées forment donc 
une classe supérieure entre |’ Un et les Idées proprement dits’, thus siding 
with Theophrastus rather than Aristotle. There is, I imagine, no greater 
contradiction between saying that the Forms are numbers and that they 


are a product of numbers than there was in the original Pyt thagorean 
scheme between saying that things are numbers and that the elements of 
numbers are the elements of t things,” or between saying that something 
is a window and saying that it is a glass rectangle. 


Did Plato limit the numbers to ten? 

Arist. Phys. 206b32: “Plato takes the numbers up to the decad.’ 

Idem, Metaph. 1084a12: ‘If number goes up to ten, as some say, in 
the first place the Forms will give out, e.g. if three is the Form of man, 
what number will be the form of horse?’ 

The implication is that there are far more than ten Forms of natural 


species alone. 
Idem. Meravh 107 
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numbers, but as to the numbers they sometimes spea 
infinite, sometimes as limited to ten.’ 


At Metaph. 1090a2 Aristo 
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saying that numbers exist. Of course, he goes on, ‘for him who assumes 
the Forms, numbers provide a cause for existing things, for each of 
them is a Form, and the Form is somehow or other the cause of the 
existence of other things’ (and hence a fortiori exists itself). De Vogel, 
accepting the statement at Phys. 206b32, concludes that this sentence 
cannot apply to Plato.? If Plato actually said ‘Forms are numbers and 


numbers Forms,} but the numbers only go up to ten’, what could he 


t As to which see vol. 1, 229f., 273. In any case, the ideal numbers which are either Forms or 
the &pyat of Forms are distinct from mathematical numbers. Hence they can be incomparable 
with and inaddible to one another (cowpPAntoi, Arist. Metaph. 1080a19), as differing in kind, 
without affecting the addition etc. of numbers in mathematical operations. 

2 Gr. Ph. 1, 275. Cf. Philos. 1, 288. 

3 That the proposition is convertible appears from Arist. Metaph. 1084a7-8, 1090a5, De an. 
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have meant? Aristotle’s vagueness, and his obvious lack of sympathy, 
are not reassuring. Certainly the idea would have its attractions for 
Plato through its association with the sacred Pythagorean tetractys and 
its musical and mystical overtones. Further, as Gadamer reminds us 
(1. und Z. 27): ‘This is not only Pythagorean (the Tetractys). It is an 
undeniable fact about the decadic system that in all further numbering 
the rst series is simply repeated.’ Here perhaps lay Plato’s escape from 


erely captious criticism of Aristotle’s. The one thing certain ily 


e S 


e 

that be the consequence.! Whatever Plato thought about it, “the belief 

that ten was both the complete number and the foundation (TruOuTv) of 
Lew~k 


The generation of numbers. Plato, says Aristotle, posited the Dyad as the 
second principle because the numbers, ‘except the first (or primary) 
among them, could be easily produced from it as from a plastic 
material’.2 The generation of numbers3 from prior elements, ultimately 
the Unlimited (which as we know was the same thing as Plato’s Dyad) 
and Limit, was also taught by the Pythagoreans. (See vol. 1, 240.) How 


the numbers were generated, and what Aristotle meant by ‘except the 
11 Ix; Ai 


neimary’ (2Er.5 rey) TACT) hac hean CTKRANTIONVICG 1cfP11Ccc ‘ One 
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are collected by Ross in his edition of the Metaphysics, vol. 1, 173-6,4 
b 
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who justly remarks that ‘It is difficult to trace the lineaments of Plat 
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205 of PTI. He gives “ated sono to van der Wielen’ s interpreta- 
tion, which has been further explained and developed by Popper, C. and 
R. 91 n. 55. The details are complex, but Ross’s summing-up of the 


t Annas has now discussed this point in her Metaph.M and N 5 af. 

2 Metaph. 987b33. Cf. other passages of Aristotle “quoted with this one in de Vogel, Gr. PA. 
1, no. 368, and those translated in Ross, PT/ 190f. Annas (Metaph.M and N 45) follows Alex. in 
taking éxyayeiov in its other sense of stamp or die. (For the two senses see p. 263 n. 3 above.) 
But how could the indefinite imprint a form on anything? It must be the material (as at Zim. 502) 
on which the One or Peras can repeatedly stamp the definite characteristic of numerical quantity. 


~ = pest A 
3 T hat 1S, in Plato’ Ss Cases the numbers which are Forms, excluding (as Ro 9S pol ints Out, PTi 
eendg af thingsan the al numbers’ of which mathematicians 
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182) “sensible numbers’ or groups o1 things ana matnematicai numbers Of wnicn matnematicians 


speak when they say 2+3 = 5. The Form—Numbers cannot be added to one another. Cf. 
Arist. Metaph. 1080a15 ff., 1083.a32-5. 
4 Annas, Metaph. N and M aof., may now be added. 
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general principle is refreshingly lucid (0.c. 204f.): ‘What I suggest, 
then, is that in Plato’s generation of the ideal numbers the One answers 
exactly to the “limit” of the PAilebus. The successive numbers were the 
result of successive applications of limit or definiteness to unlimited 


plurality.’ 


The general scheme or order of principles. So far as our inadequate and 
occasionally confused sources can take us, Plato’s ontological hierarchy 


was ordered somet thin ng like this. (1) I irst and highest stan ia tne Une an 
r 


the Unlimited (Apeiron) or Indefinite Dyad. The One is the beare 
Limit and therefore of Good, for from it flow right m measure, pro- 
and all their beneficial 
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strength to the harmonious strains of music. We can surely recognize 
here the unformed matrix of the cosmos in the Timaeus and the kosmos 
which, through the imposition of limit in the form of geometrical 
solids and their prior principles, is imprinted on it by the Divine Mind. 
(2) The One and the Apeiron combine to generate the number-series, 
beginning with 2.1 (3) From numbers, identified with Forms (or 
perhaps their archat), spring points (or rather what Plato called in- 
divisible lines or the archai of lines, believing points to be a geometrical 


fiction Ar ict Metraph. Q09 291). from them linec. then su irfacec colidc 
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and the physical world. Prior to physical things, somewhere between 
them and the Form—Numbers, must have come the ‘mathematicals’, 
-atellicih 


luralities with which the mathematician works when he 
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speaks of equal triangles or multiplies seven by six, for Aristotle’s 
repeated witness to these can scarcely be questioned.? 

If this is anything like correct for Plato, there can be no doubt that 
Aristotle was right to say that his philosophy (that is, his metaphysics) 
in most respects followed the Pythagoreans,3 including the thesis that 
numbers were the causes of other things. He differed from them, how- 
ever, in introducing the Forms and the mathematical ‘intermediates’, 


t For Greeks in general, the unit was outside the number-series. See vol. 1, 240. Aristotle 
defined number as ‘a plurality of units’ or alternatively ‘limited plurality’ (Metaph. 1039a12, 
1053.a30, and cf. 1088a6; 1020a13). As to which definition he himself adopted, see Wilpert, 
Zwei arist. Friihschriften 177 n. 9. 

2 Metaph. 987b14-18, 997b1. See vol. tv, 342f. 

3 For other (including religious) ways in which he followed them, and the questions in his 
mind to which Pythagoreanism seemed to hold the answers, see vol. rv, 35 f. 
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and in setting the numbers apart from other things, whereas the 
Pythagoreans had said that the things themselves were numbers.! Here 
at last was advance. Pythagoras and his followers, in the excitement of 
his great discovery of a numerical structure underlying the world of 
nature, and lacking any clearly expressed distinction between material 
and formal elements, announced the new truth by saying “Things are 
numbers’.? In Plato’s mind form and matter were already distinct, and 
there followed the distinction between the world of intelligible erchaz, 
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or ‘shared in’ it. The next step was for Aristotle to return the Forms to 


the things to which t they belonge do n the understanding that they were 


put it. 

Of the theory that Forms are, or are the product of, numbers, we 
simply do not know enough to make sense of it in conjunction with all 
we have learned about Forms from the dialogues. But one thing may be 
said. In Pythagoreanism the numbers were the basis not only of lines, 
surfaces, solids and physical bodies, but also of various abstractions, 
moral and other: justice, opinion, opportunity, marriage and so on, as 
well as soul and mind. So also in Plato. The fact that Aristotle’s non- 


mathematical examples from him Are a]] confined to cognitive faculties 
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is doubtless explained by their occurrence in his work on the soul. At 
De an. 404b19-24 he says, speaking of Plato,3 and after giving a 


eometrical explanation of the Form of living creature: 

1 Metaph. 987420. Cf. 1090a 20-3: ‘But the Pythagoreans, because they saw many attributes 
of numbers inherent in sensible bodies, assumed real things to be numbers—not separate numbers: 
they actually thought existing things consisted of numbers.’ The Pythagorean position has been 
fully discussed in vol. 1, 229-38. 

2 This may of course, as I said in vol. 1 (p. 238), be the first expression of a great scientific 
trut th, and Aristotle wrong when he asked contemptuou isly how qualities like hot or white could 
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be numbers. If so, it was an inspired (and inspiring) guess, but no more. Science had to go 
through the stage of form and material substance and emerge on the other side before it could 
state with the authority of Professor Dingle (B/PS 1951, 94): “The quantities occurring in our 
equations are the numbers we observe on the scales of our instruments when we perform certain 
operations with them. It is a gratuitous addition to suppose that they are the properties of some 


metaphysical stuff that we invent to adapt our thinking to the habits of childhood.’ 
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still speakin iz O of P., W hose Tim. he has 1 just t cited by 


not mention. For the controversy see Cherniss, ACPA 565 ff and Gaiser, /. und Z. § - Cherniss 
argues that the reference is to Xenocrates. If Plato is meant, that is no reason why his pupils 
should have said the same (Kramer, Plat. u. Hell. Ph. 160 n. 233). 
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In another way too he says that nous is the one, knowledge two... the 
number of the plane [i.e. three] is belief and sensation is the number of the 


solid. 


Which number should be assigned to which concept was a matter of 
dispute among the Pythagoreans (e.g. justice was sometimes four, the 
first square number, as representing reciprocity or requital, but some- 
times nine, eight, five or three, marriage was three, five! or ten), and 
altogether the scheme had a strong element of fantasy to which one 
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o suppose that it could not have been in 
his mind when he. wrote as he did about the Forms in the Phaedo, 
Republic ane nthaw Aialnwjniiac 2 
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Were Plato's metaphysics monistic or dualistic? In vol. 1 (249) I ventured 
to state, against Cornford, that Pythagoreanism was ultimately dualis- 
tic, neither of its two first principles, the One and the Apezron, being 
derived from the other or from anything else. I then, all too briefly (and 
possibly inaccurately; cf. the section on Speusippus’s ontology, pp. 
460 ff. below), attributed a form of monism to the Platonist Speusippus. 
Can we fathom Plato’s own mind on this point? From what we have 


t Ben Jonson did not mention his sources when he pythagorized in the Masque of Hymen: 
And lastly these five waxen lights 
Imply perfection in the rites; 
For five the special number is 
Whence hallowed union claims her bliss 
As being all the sum that grows 
From the united strength of those 
Which male and female numbers we 
Do style, and are first two and three. 

He could have learned this from Plutarch, Qu. Rom. 288d or De E. 388c. 
2 Some may claim to see the Form—Numbers in the triad and pemptad of Pho. 104a. For 


myvyself I do not thouch it may he that T can bring no conclusive argument avainst it Tf they 27re 
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Forms at all (which is doubtful; see vol. 1v, 375 with n. 2), they are Forms of numbers, like the 
Suds of ro1c5, and de Vogel, to be sure, has argued that the Form—Numbers are not, on the 
ground that according to Aristotle ‘those who introduced this theory [of Forms] did not allow 
Forms of things in which they saw priority and posteriority, for which reason they did not 
propose a Form of numbers’ (Arist. EN 1096a 17-19; de Vogel, Philos. 1, 246f.). But her argu- 
ment surely rests on a misunderstanding. | What the Form-theorists meant was that no single 
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seven without five), but this does not rule out a Form of Five or Seven. This (which occurred to 
me as obvious) appears to be a point made by J. Cook Wilson in 1904, but subsequently ignored 
by many scholars. See Cherniss, ACPA 513. 
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seen, it looks as if for him too the One and the Apeizron (or Indefinite 
Dyad) were both ultimate, but the Tzmaeus does not stop there. True, 
before time and the world began, they were there, and their intelligible 
product, the universe of Forms, was there also. For his act of creation 
the supreme God, the Demiurge, had to accept the Apeiron, in the guise 
of the Receptacle of Becoming, as a datum. But his creative Mind was 
there also, and it was he who made the world—and made it the best 
possible world—by combining the two, imposing the unifying power 
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primary bodies “by figures and numbers’ (s3b). Clearly the divine 
Mind, with its power to act on these two archai, enjoys prior status and 
is itself the unique and primary cause. The Receptacle or m 
(éxuaryeiov) and Necessity are secondary (ouvaitia). Forms (and prior 
to them their elements) are in the present scheme of things the causes or 
archai of the sensible world, but this they would never have been had 
not the divine Providence (30b8-—9) decided to make a world in their 
image. Was the One too a datum, used by God as he used the material 
on which he stamped its imprint? Rather we may say that the One was 
in himself. Unity and its congeners—right measure, proportion, har- 


mony and all their benefits—do not arise haphazard, but only where 


e 
reason is at work. Plato saw plenty to criticize in Anaxagoras, a and would 
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never have called Mind Apeiron; but he took more than a hint from his 


predecessor’s opening words: “All things were confused, then Mind 
lsoc could he annlied A ristot e’s 


came and set t > To Plato uld be applied Aristotl 
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splendid sentence about Xenophanes: ‘Casting his eye on the whole 
heaven, he says the One exists, and it is God.’! NoWv ev 1d “Ev. The 
monism of Plato’s latest metaphysics lies in his theism. 


t Metaph. 986b24, and for Plato De an. 404b22 already quoted. 
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POSTSCRIP 
The problems of the chapter just completed have their own interest, but 
are inappropriate as a final farewell to Plato. His fame as perhaps the 
greatest thinker of all times! rightly rests not on indirect evidence, but 
on the writings which we are fortunate enough to possess complete. To 
return our minds to the dialogues before we leave him, let us briefly 
recall the reasons for taking them one by one rather than ordering the 
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turn Plato’s views on political, ethical and educational theory, his 
metaphysics, epistemology, psychology and so on,? instead of leaving 
the reader to do this for himself, with such help as the index could give. 

I will not harp again on the loss that we should incur, not merely of 
literary enjoyment but also a philosophical loss, by wrenching the 
arguments from their setting in dramatically presented conversations 
and contrasts of character. (I have said something of this in vol. Iv, 2f.) 


But suppose we take a few examples of Platonic teaching to see how 
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amenable they are to arrangement in recognized philosophical kinds. 
o a2, at. °°... 2... _ al. _. ~,7... 42...h. 
Soul is immortal and akin to the divine, and 2 token, to the 


o 
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changeless Forms, the eternal models of sensible things. In virtue of 
this it can have stable > knowledge, for knowledge s distinct from shift- 
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knowledge. The 


ing judgement is of Forms, not sensibles. Lan O 
psychology, metaphysics and epistemology? Virtue is 


t Readers who have been offended by the anti-Platonic tone of Popper’s Open Society vol. 1 
may like to know that this verdict is from his article on P. in the /nternat. Ency. of Soc. Sciences. 
a My reviewer who found vol. Iv more like a series of monographs than part of a history (see 
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analytical justification and docume entation in the notes. On the other hand one of the VOWS made 
on starting this work was that, however inferior to Zeller’s it might be in other respects, it must 
not run to footnotes of the inordinate length of his. (Another reviewer has expressed his apprecia- 


tion of this feature.) 
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aim of conduct, both private and political, is the acquisition of virtue, 
which demands a knowledge of its true nature as the excellence peculiar 
to humanity, and more particularly in what way it is one and in what 
way many. What, demands Plato, is the relation of ‘the virtues’ to the 
one thing, virtue? Here as in all things one must learn to recognize one 
Form in many and many in one. Hence the primary importance of the 
science of dialectic, of classification by genus and species in such a way 
as to ensure that the logical divisions posited or discovered by the mind 
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other animals or Greeks and non- Greeks). 

This world is the work of a God who is Reason, it is the nearest to 
perfection that can be realized in matter, constructed on a mathematical 
basis which accounts for the heavenly motions and the structure of 
physical bodies alike; and all this the human mind can learn to under- 
stand on the principle that like is known by like, by developing through 
the studies of mathematics, astronomy and dialectic that resemblance to 
the divine order and its Author of which its own possession of reason 
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o the divine... Soa circle is completed by way of theology, cosmo- 
gony, cosmology and mathematical physics back to the nature of the 
lays 
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order, the product of limit, measure, harmony and number, and behind 
them all of Unity, which becomes for Plato the final arché and the 
source of all goodness, be it in the individual personality, in political 
communities, or in the kosmos at large. The reason for learning mathe- 
matics is that it ‘furthers the search for beauty and goodness’ (Rep. 
531¢). Again, how should we classify the doctrine of Eros, so central 
in Plato’s philosophy, which embraces sexual relations, the nature of 
daemons, the possibility of immortality and the appreciation of beauty 
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in all its forms, as it appears in bodies, souls, institutions, pure science, 
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eye not of the body but of the mind? 


Why then, it may be asked, should we not classify none the less, but 
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in a Platonic framework, not our own? Let us have chapters, not on 
metaphysics or logic, but on Eros, the Forms, dialectic, and so forth? 
This would no doubt bea more practicable plan, but since the dialogues 
show plainly that they were not separated in Plato’s mind, it would be 
wiser not to try. For him philosophy had a single aim, bequeathed to 
him by Socrates, though the search took him far beyond the master of 
his younger days: to discover the nature and conditions of goodness. 
Herein lay the difference between him and his great pupil Aristotle. For 


Aristo tle, who based himself on the pre emise ‘All men by nature desire 
knowledge’, ‘the eternal question’ was not ‘What is goodness?’ but 
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"Where lies Reality?’! Yet just as Plato v uest for goodness led him to 
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escape the consequence of his early training that the explanation of 
existence must be teleological. 


t Metaph. ad init. and 1028b2-4. 
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PLATO’S A 
Something has already been said (vol. Iv, 19-24) about the general 
nature, organization and interests of the Academy. It was a society oi 
mathematicians and philosophers like that depicted in Rep. 7, the older 
among them privileged to enjoy long spells of peaceful theoretical study 
but all prepared to descend as necessary into the world and give the 


benefit of their intellectual attainments and (ideally at least) previous 
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one free to pursue it in his own way and defend the conclusions to which 
his own reasoning led him. Aristotle makes it plain that there was no 
single Academic doctrine, no orthodoxy, but a wide variety of theories 
within it, including of course his own. As for Plato himself, the impres- 
sion given is of one who wished to provide no more than general 
guidance, to stimulate and assist that free intercourse of minds from 
which alone the flame of truth could be kindled. The present chapter 
offers a brief compendium of information on the best known of the 


other members and how each purs ued his own researches and ideas. 
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whom we have inherited a corpus of documentary remains, and the one 
who some thirteen years after Plato’s death founded his own school to 
develop and promulgate his own different con neeprions of philosophy 
and science. The chapter may tend to resemble a series of encyclopaedia 
articles and make correspondingly unattractive reading; but if it resem- 
bles them also in being informative, it will have achieved its purpose.! 


I D.L. 2.46 names a selection of P.’ S disciples and an annotated list with sources will be found 
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in Zeller, 11.1, 982-4 (982 n. 1). If, as several sources state, two women, Axiothea of Phlius and 
Lasthenia of Mantinea, were of the number, this would accord with his affirmation in Rep. and 
Laws of their fitness for political office and military service. (The report is traceable to Aristotle’s 


pupil Dicaearchus.) 
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Eudoxus 


Eudoxus ‘the mathematician’ was better known for his mathematical 
and astronomical achievements, still respected today, than as a philo- 
sopher. Diogenes Laertius also mentions medicine, in which Philistion 
was his teacher, but nothing is known of his medical work. He also 
wrote a geography in at least seven books.! 
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reconstruct with certainty the order of events in his life. His dates used 


the 
to be thought of as oughly 08-356 (he died aged 525 D.L. 8.90), but 
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recent re-exam ninations of t 
395-343 or even 337.3 This means that he outlived Plato, a fact which 
has played its part in the controversy aver the date of the Timaeus. At 
the age of twenty-three he came to Athens from his native Cnidus, 
attracted by the fame of ‘the Socratics’, but stayed only two months. 
After his return home he went to Egypt for sixteen months, thence to 
Cyzicus where he set up as a teacher,4 and after visiting Mausolus the 
tyrant of Halicarnassus he at length returned to Athens, bringing many 
of his pupils with him. The Cnidians held him in high honour and had 
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This meagre outline is mainly taken from Diogenes (8.86—8), from 
whom it also appears that he was in close touch with Plato. He is indeed 
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f Plato’s, though 
Diogenes rightly omits him from the list of his pupils.5 Like other bril- 
liant mathematicians he evidently matured early, and talked with Plato 
on equal terms and as the leader of a school of his own. His teacher in 
geometry was Archytas and he himself was in later times called a 


Pythagorean.° It thus seems doubtful whether he was a member of the 


t The fragments of Eudoxus have been collected by F. Lasserre (1966). Users of this serviceable 
aid should perhaps know of the highly critical review of Toomer in Gnomon 1968. 

2 For the evidence a reader may be referred to the careful study of Merlan in the appendix to 
his Studies in Epic. and Arist., 98- 104, ‘The Life of Eudoxus’. 

3 Merlan, o.c. 100 with reff. in n. 23. 4 cogioteveov, D.L. 8.87. 

5 D.L. 3.46. To Strabo (14.15, p. 915 Meineke) he is té&v TMAéroavos étalpwv, and Plut. (adv. 
Col. 1126d) brackets him with Aristotle as TA&tavos ouvi\Ges. For further reff. see Ross, Arist. 
Metaph. 1, 198, and on P.’s relations with Eudoxus, Friedlander, P/. 1, 353 n. 15. 

© D.L. 8.86, Iambl. in Nicom. Arithm. p. 10, 17 Pistelli. When he studied under Archytas we 
are not told. Even if Aelian’s statement is true that he went to Sicily with Plato, i.e. on P.’s 
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Academy, though Merlan, like most scholars, states confidently that 
when Plato left for his first visit to Sicily he appointed Eudoxus as its 
temporary head. This is based on the statement in a late life of Aristotle 
that he joined the Academy ‘in the time of Eudoxus’. The phrase is that 
used for dating events by naming the archon for the year, and the 
writer may have known no more than that Aristotle’s entry coincided 
with Eudoxus’s presence in Athens.! 
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shilosopby of of the earlier > ythegoneans and seemed so crucial to S Pte 
was solved by the theory of proportion due to, or at least perfected by, 
Eudoxus and incorporated in the fifth book of Euclid’s Elements.3 A 
second achievement concerned his theory of infinitesimals, or method 
of exhaustion, often claimed nowadays as a forerunner of the modern 
infinitesimal calculus. Historically it was developed from Anaxagoras’s 
coneeption of the infinitely small (vol. 1, 289f.) and a denial of the 

erialism of Democritus (24. 484 ff.) with its physically and mathe- 
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second visit (which Merlan was inclined to believe, 0.c. 100 n. 16), that seems rather late for his 
pupillage. Theo Smyrn. brackets ‘the followers of Eudoxus and Archytas’ in connexion with the 
belief that there is a numerical ratio between concordant notes and that pitch depends on speed. 
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the V. Latina). See Mer lan, 0.c. 99 with n. 14; but also Jaeger, Arist. 16 n. 2, not mentioned by 


M., Diiring, Ar. in Anc. Biog. Trad, ‘sof. and Friedlander, PL. I, 453 n. 15. M. himself says that 
Eudoxus was only 28 at the time, and had come to Athens in that very year. If that is so, P. would 
have regarded him as rather young to learn the science of dialectic, let alone to preside over a 
fraternity of dialectical philosophers. 


2 Cf. pp. 283 n. 2, 347. 

3 The evidence is a scholium to Eucl. v, Lasserre D 32, p. 22. On how much of Euclid was 
derived from Eudoxus see Hultsch in RE v1, 953. I borrow Frank’s explanation of the theory (P. 
u. sog. Pyth, 226): ‘ ./2 is the ‘‘mean proportional”, the “geometric mean”’ between 1 and 2. 
By this so-called geometrical proportion the irrational quantity ,/2 can be brought into an exact 
mathematical relationship to the whole numbers (1 and 2)... It is called “geometrical”’ because 
the mean proportion in it (,/2) can be precisely represented or discovered through geometrical 
construction, but neither arithmetically, through any rational number, nor harmonically, that is, 

by the string-length of a concordant note. Thus through the idea of proportion, the relationship 
between quantities becomes comprehensible irrespective of whether they are rational or irrational.’ 
Cf. also Heath, Aristarchus 191, and for discussions of Eudoxus’s contribution to the theory of 
proportion the references in Schofield, Mus. Helv. 1973, p. §, n. 19. 
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matically indivisible atoms (7. 484ff. and appendix, 503ff.), which 
‘confined pure mathematics to arithmetic and turned geometry into 
physics’.t Democritus in his own time was reacting against Eleatic 
monism, especially the dependence of Zeno’s paradoxes on the notion 
of infinite divisibility. Eudoxus reintroduced this in a more advanced 
form as a geometrical conception and a solution to the problem of 
squaring the circle.? He is also credited by Archimedes with furnishing 
the proof of something discovered but not proved by Democritus, that 
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like the doubling of the cube with mechanical aids, instead of working 


them out by reason alone.3 They were, he said, undoing the good of 
geometry by turning it back to the sensible world instead of carrying 
it upward to the eternal and bodiless. This of course agrees precisely 
(perhaps suspiciously precisely) with Plato’s theory of education for 
Guardians in the Republic (bk 7, 521 cff.), especially 526e: geometry 
will be useful only if it compels us to contemplate reality rather than the 
realm of change.4 One can well understand that any method which 


involves onlv an asymptotic approach to the truth would seem to Plato 
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to leave us stranded on the shores of empiricism and the sensible world. 
Diogenes on the other hand throws a rather different light on the matter 
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Described by “Archimedes (2.294 Heiberg) as ‘to find a rectilinear figure equal to a given 
circle and segment of a circle’. On Eudoxus’s solution see Heath, Maths. in Arist. 96f. Neither 
Eudoxus nor anyone else could solve the problem, but his ‘great and fruitful’ method cleared the 
way for further advances by showing that it was sufficient for the purpose to prove that the sum 
of the small segments left over between the sides of an inscribed polygon and the circumference 
of the circle can be made less than any assigned area. 

3 Plut. Qu. conv. 718e-f and Marcellus ch. 14. The elegiac epigram quoted by Eutocius in his 
commentary on Archimedes (3.112 Heib., last four lines in DK 1, 427), which ends with a warning 
to those who would double the cube to avoid ‘the awkward cylinders of Archytas, the triads which 
Menaechmus produced by conic section and the curvilinear shapes of Eudoxus’, seems only to be 
setting some empirical demonstrations against others. 

4 Purely in passing, I have just come across the following quotation from Einstein in Popper’s 
Logic of Scientific Discovery (p. 314 n. 4): ‘In so far as the statements of geometry speak about 
reality, they are not certain, and in so far as they are certain they do not speak about reality.’ If we 
think of Plato as believing the exact reverse of this, we shall be near the heart of his metaphysics. 
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when he puts it the other way round and says that Archytas was the 
first to systematize mechanical methods by applying mathematical 
principles to them.? 


Astronomy. Eudoxus’s system of stellar motions, of which we have a 
summary from Aristotle himself,? is said to have been evolved in 
response to a problem set by Plato to the astronomers of his time. It was 
of course axiomatic for Plato that the stars and planets (the stellar ‘ gods’) 


moved 1 mm nerfect circles aon metaphvs ical and religious gro liunds as tne 
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Timaeus shows, grounds which still weighed with the young Kepler at 
the end of the sixteenth century a.D. The problem therefore was to 


demonstrate ‘ on what hypotheses the phenomena concern! 
1 


1 
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planets [including in that term, as was customary, sun and moon] could 
be accounted for by uniform and ordered circular motions’.3 Eudoxus’s 
solution was to suppose that the sun, the moon, and each of the planets 


was situated on the circumference of the innermost of a series of 
spheres whose common centre was the motionless earth. Each sphere, 
besides revolving on its own axis, was carried by the revolution of an 
outer sphere turning on a different axis at a different speed. The apparent 
departures of a visible planet from uniform circular motion could, he 
thought, be accounted for as the result of such composite movements 
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if one assumed three spheres each for sun and moon ‘and four each for 
the other five. The fixed stars, of course, since even their apparent 
motion was uniform, needed only one sphere making a total of 27.4 


? 
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league of Aristotle, refined on this system by adding two spheres each 
for sun and moon and one for each of the planets except Jupiter and 


t D.L. 8.83 ta unyavixka tais pobquatixais tpooypwpevos d&pyais peOwSevce. (For the verb 
cf. Diod. Sic. 1.81.2 on the derivation of Egyptian geometry from practical land-measurement: 
YEWUETPOU Thy GAnGelav éx Tis Eutreipias peBoBevoavtos.) Diogenes does however add that 
Archytas ‘introduced mechanical motion into a geometrical construction’, when he sought by 
section of a half-cylinder to find two mean proportionals in order to double the cube. For the 
complete proof as given by Eutocius, and a modern explanation, see DK 1, 425-7. 

2 Metaph. A ch. 8. Our other source is Simpl. Cael. 492, 31 ff. Heiberg, going back to Eudoxus’s 
own work Tlepi taydv (Simpl. 294.12). 

3 Simpl. Cael. 492.31-493.4 and 488.21-24. On this passage see p. 296 n. 2 above. 

4 More detailed accounts are in Dreyer, Planetary Systems ch. 1v and Heath, Aristarchus 
194 ff. Both are written in acknowledged dependence on the pioneer work of Schiaparelli, and all 
three come in for some criticism by Dicks in his chapter on Eudoxus’s astronomy, Early Gk 


Astronomy 176-88. See Dreyer 89 n. 3. 
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Saturn,! but Aristotle himself modified it more fundamentally. He 
wrote that between each set of spheres governing the motions ofa celes- 
tial body one must assume another set, fewer in number by one, to 
counteract the effect of one planet’s motions on those of the next below 
it and so enable all but the outermost to perform their proper motions 
independently of those beyond them. The usual explanation of the diff- 
erence? is that Eudoxus had treated the problem purely theoretically, in 
terms of geometry alone. ‘ The whole system was a purely geometrical 
benothesis. ora se 
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hand saw the oroblem in terms of the elemental substance, aither, 0 
which he believed the heavenly bodies and their spheres to be composed. 
He ‘transformed the purely abstract and geometrical theory into a 
mechanical system of spheres, i.e. spherical shells, in actual contact with 
one another’ (25, 217). Eudoxus would then provide a remarkable 
example of an astronomer faithfully following the precept of the 
Republic to treat the stars as a geometrician treats his figures, not simply 


as visible lines drawn with pencil on paper but as sensible aids to the 
dis COV v of intellioible mathemati cal t ruth 371 have remarked (vol. IV, 
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524 Nn. 3G) that Plato did not by this intend to discourage the visual 
observation which provides an indispensable basis for the mathematical 


constructions no less than do the figures drawn by the veometer: and 
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aS Wwe should expect from his metnods in matnemat ICS, Eudoxus did not 


neglect this aspect of astronomy. He made use of an observatory in 
Egypt and had one built at Cnidus,* and is recorded as using various 


t Arist. Metaph. 1073 b32-8. For Aristotle’s relations with Callippus see Simpl. Cael. 493.5-8. 

2 It would be easy to add to the witnesses (Heath, Clagett, G. E. R. Lloyd) quoted in Wright’s 
article mentioned in the next note, e.g. Karpp, Eudoxus 47 and 48, Popper, Conj. and Ref. 99 
n. 6. Dreyer however was more cautious: ‘Whether he merely adopted the spheres as mathemati- 
cal means of representing the motions of the planets and subjecting them to calculation thereby, 
or whether he really believed in the physical existence of all these spheres, is uncertain’ (Plan. 
Systems, 1906, 91). 

3 Rep. §30a-c, vol. Iv, 524. This universally held opinion of the difference between the systems 
of Eudoxus and Aristotle (still upheld by Dicks in 1970, Early Gk Astronomy 257 n. 351) has 
recently been challenged by L. Wright, ‘The Astronomy of Eudoxus: Mathematics or Physics?’, 
in Studies in Hist. and Phil. of Sct. 1973. 

4 Strabo 2.14, p. 160 Meineke and 17.30, p. 1125. 
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instruments, even if their exact nature and stage of development in his 
time cannot now be determined. Cicero describes a celestial globe which 
he made, and Vitruvius credits him with something called the arachné 
(lit. ‘spider’s web’), which he says was a kind of Aoro/ogza.' 


Ontology: Eudoxus and the Forms. In his Metaphysics Aristotle com- 
plains that owing to their transcendence the Forms can contribute noth- 
ing either to the being of sensible things or to our knowledge of them. 
He continues (9914214 = 1079b18) that if they were in the sensibles, 


they might possibly be thought to be causes as the white is the cause of 
something being white by being mixed with it.2 But this explanation, used 


first by Anaxagoras and later by Eudoxus in his perplexity and a few others, 
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consequences. 


Aristotle does not say here what these objections are, but his commenta- 
tor Alexander enumerates ten which he has taken from Aristotle’s work 
On Forms, now lost.3 Some of them resemble objections which Plato 
brought against his own Forms in the Parmenides, especially those at 
131a—d.4 We need not take Aristotle’s comparison of Eudoxus with 
Anaxagoras too seriously, nor conclude with Hultsch (RE v1, 948) that 
‘to put it briefly, he replaced the Forms by Anaxagorean homoeomeries” . 
Aristotle’ S remark i is no evidence for the unlikely idea that Eudoxus 
thought of the Forms as corporeal, and his general tendency towards 
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Hultsch ( REv VI, 938 and others agree ‘that he must have used a n elementary form of dioptra 
(for which see RE v, 1073-9). Further information in RE VI, 744, 1, 367. For his work on the 
calendar, see Dicks, o0.c. 188 f. 

a Cf. Alex. im Met. 97.18, which literally translated runs: ‘Eudoxus said that individuals existed 
by the mixture of the Forms in the things which have their being with reference to them.’ This 
is oddly phrased, for ‘the things which have their being with reference to the Forms’ are, one 
would suppose, the individuals themselves. During says (Aristoteles 253, n. 54) they are (or it is, 
for he conveniently translates tois as singular, ‘dasjenige’), ‘Stoffprinzip’, and presumably that 
is what Eudoxus intended. 

3 Alex. in Met. 79.3-83.303 Ross, Arist. rr. pp. 122-5. The list of objections in Alex. (thirteen 
according to During, o.c. 253 n. 55) is discussed by Cherniss, 4CPA App. vii (525-39), much of 
which is taken up by a lengthy refutation of Karpp’s arguments that some of the objections are 
Alex.’s own and not from the TT. {Se&v. See also K. von Fritz, ‘Die Ideenlehre des Eudoxus etc.’, 
Philol, 1926-7. 

4 Schofield (‘Eudoxus in the Parmenides’, Mus. Helv. 1973) sees an attack on Eudoxus’s 
theory of the immanence of the Forms in the second part, Parm. 149d-150e. 
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anachronism in the assessment of his Ionian predecessors is particularly 
noticeable in his treatment of Anaxagoras. 

All we know, then, of Eudoxus’s views about the Forms is that being, 
puzzled (Siatropév) about their relation to particulars he sought to 
remove the difficulty by making them wholly immanent, to which 
Aristotle (ap. Alex.) objected that along with their transcendence would 
have to be sacrificed their independence, imperishability and immobility 
—qualities, of course, which Plato prized in them above all else. At the 
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Same time tne context in Aristotie s Metaphysics makes 1 
Eudoxus wished to retain their substantial existence. It is sometimes 


said that is doctrine of immanent Forms resembled Aristotle’s own 
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of the same objections. However, the resemblance falls far short of 
identity, as may appear when the time comes to consider Aristotle for 
his own sake. Meanwhile a hint has been given on pp. 414f. above. 
In abandoning the famous chorismos (‘separation’) of the Forms, 
Eudoxus made a decisive break with Plato’s theory. If the objections 
brought against his view went unnoticed by him, it looks as if his 
mathematical and astronomical gifts exceeded his aptitude for specula- 
tive philosophy, but our meagre information scarcely permits us to 
judge. 

Ethics: pleasure as the Good. What Eudoxus taught on this subject is 


stated and commented on by his contemporary Aristotle (EN 1172b9- 
an ar rr hae “a a\ Ladd that tha Cand tha na nial obiect f 


28 and I101 D 27-34). He held that the Good, tna { perenniai onyec 
the Platonist’s search, was pleasure, but according to Aristotle his argu- 
ments were accepted more on account of his personal virtue than for 
their own sake, for he was an exceptionally self-controlled and 
abstemious (sdphrén) man. He gave five reasons for his belief. 

1. Its universal desirability. All creatures, both rational and irrational, 
seek pleasure, and among all kinds what is chosen is suitable and what is 
chosen more than other things is the best. Thus the fact that all are 
drawn towards pleasure indicates that it is best for all. Everything 


re its proper good, no less than its proper nourishment. and 
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what is good for all and desired by all is the Good. 
2. Pleasure and pain are opposites. Pain per se is an object of universal 
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aversion, therefore its opposite must be per se universally choiceworthy. 
3. Pleasure is chosen for its own sake, as an end in itself and not a 
means to something else. No one asks ‘For what purpose is he enjoying 
himself?’, and this implies that pleasure is chosen for itself. 
4. Added to any other good thing, e.g. the practice of justice and self- 
control, it increases that thing’s goodness. Nothing else therefore can be 
the Good, for that can only be increased by itself. 


5. Pleasure, though an acknowledged good, is 
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standards by which other things are judged.: 
That pleasure could be the Good was of course fiercely denied by 
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in the PAilebus. Unfortunately we are not told what Eudoxus’s concep- 
tion of pleasure was, or what it included. Aristotle’s tribute to his 
character, as well as the choice of examples in the fourth argument, 
suggests that he would have followed Plato, rather than Philebus or his 
own older contemporary Aristippus? and his Cyrenaic followers, in 
acknowledging pleasures of the soul apart from the body (Plato, 
Philebus 34¢). Since he must have been aware of Plato’s views,3 it will 
be worth glancing back at the PAzlebus for a comparison. Plato too lays 
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that every creature (1&v, neuter) should desire it; but this consorts 
oddly with his challenging conclusion at 67b that pleasure cannot be, 
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No, not even if all the oxen and horses and every other animal should affirm 
it by their pursuit of enjoyment. Trusting to them, as diviners to birds, the 
common herd make up their minds that it is pleasures more than anything 
else that ensure a good life. They consider the desires of animals better 
testimony than that which results from the insight and reasoning of philo- 


sophers. 
Reading this, we cannot absolve Plato from inconsistency on the 
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t The first four arguments are from the passage in the tenth book, the fifth from that in the 


first. 


2 For Aristippus see vol. 111, 490-9. 
3 The unanswerable question of the exact relations between Eudoxus and the PAé:/.—whether 


it was deliberately directed against Eudoxus, or Eudoxus was replying to it, or Eudoxus’s views 
had caused P. to modify his own in the PA:d.—is discussed at length, with reff. to earlier opinions, 


y Karpp, Eudoxus 23-7. 
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grounds that universal desirability, though a necessary, is not a sufficient 
condition of being the Good. The Good, he has said, lies in the mixed 
life of reason and pleasure. On this hypothesis it would obviously be 
impossible for ‘every creature’ to desire the Good, nor do even the 
unphilosophical majority among human beings. It looks as if Eudoxus 
may have detected another flaw in this far from flawless dialogue. 
The second argument is not mentioned in the Piilebus, though at 31b 
Socrates does say that they will find it impossible to examine pleas sure 
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Plato, “who claimed that pleasure was a process or coming-to-be 
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(genesis) and a process is never good in itself but only as the means 
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said of what they called happiness,? which they did hold t to be the goal 
of human life. Eudoxus’s language about pleasure is strikingly paralleled 
by Plato’s on happiness in the Symposium (205 a): If someone is seeking 
happiness, ‘there is no need for the further question why he wishes to be 
happy; the answer seems complete’. But for Plato the happy man, ‘the 
possessor of good things’, is the philosophic lover, not the hedonist. On 
the fourth argument Aristotle himself points out, recalling the Philebus,3 


that Plato used a similar one to prove the opposite, that the Good itself 
isn at nleac su re (FN r199h 946) 
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This argument [of Eudoxus] seems to show that pleasure is one of the good 
things, but no more : SO than another, for everything is more worth choosing 
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wnen linked tO an he good la muy ILocll. In ract it iS by a sim liar a regu 
that Plato dentes that the Good is pleasure, because the pleasant life is more 
to be chosen when combined with wisdom than without it, and if the mixed 
life is better, pleasure is not the Good; for the Good cannot become more 


desirable by having anything added to it. 
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t Phil. 530-55 c. See pp. 228f. above. Aristotle also disagreed with Plato on this point (EN ro 
ch, 4). 

2 eSaiuovia. This is one of the many cases where no English word describes precisely the 
concept expressed by the Greek. ‘Happiness’ is the accepted translation, and probably nearer 


than any other, though ‘good fortune’ also comes near. 
3 Cf. in particular PAil. 6od—61a, where Socrates says that because the mixed life of pleasure 


and reason together i is better than a life of either alone, therefore neither pleasure nor reason by 
itself can be the supreme Good. 
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Geography and ethnology.! Besides his mathematical, astronomical and 
philosophic interests, Eudoxus wrote a work not generally associated 
with the philosophical tradition but rather with men like Herodotus, 
Hecataeus and Ctesias. This was a Survey of the Earth or W orld-Survey? 
in at least seven books. From this we have a number of quotations or 
items of information, enough to suggest the flavour of the work, from 
which I take a few specimens. On PeyP Eudoxus could speak from the 


firm groune’ of y Persona experience. So he claims to have learned from 
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cf. 288),3 ex ol ains the different rules of the prie 
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where regar rdi ing the use of wine (fr. 300, from bk 2), tells of the burial 
place of Osiris (fr. 291) and gives the reason why the Egyptians do not 


sacrifice pigs. He also relates a strange Egyptian myth about Ammon 
(whom the Greeks called Zeus) and offers an allegorical explanation 
(fr. 299). In treating of Persia, too, he showed an interest in its religion, 
writing of Ormuzd and Ahriman, the spirits of good and evil, and the 
date of Zoroaster (fr. 341). He mentioned the Scythian custom of 
sacrificing to an upright sword as emblem of the war-god (fr. 303), 
already described in more detail by Herodotus (4.62), and on a different 
subject used the evidence of language in connexion with the Phrygian 


/ 
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origin of the Armenians. Polybius compared him with Ephorus as an 


authority on the foundation of Greek cities, their relationships and 
their founding fathers (fr. 328). 
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if Eudoxus simply recorded them aS facts, would seem to Show him up 


1 F’, Gisinger devoted a treatise to this, ‘Die Erdbeschreibung des E. von Knidos’ (1921). 

2 Democritus, it is true, was coupled with Eudoxus as having done the same (fr. 15 DK). 
Such surveys formed a recognized class, and included information about manners and customs 
as well as geography. Thus Aristotle at Pol. 1262418, speaking of peoples who have wives in 
common, says that relationships may nevertheless be detected from the resemblance of children 
to their mothers, ‘which does actually happen according to some of those who compose world- 
surveys’. (Eudoxus himself spoke of this as a custom of the Massagetae in Asia (D.L. 9.8), but 
so had Herodotus before him, 1.216.1.) Again at Rhet. 1360a34, ‘The world-surveys are useful 
for legislation, because from them can be learned the nomoi of foreign peoples.’ In other contexts 
the phrase refers to maps, e.g. Hdt. 4.36.2, 5.49.5, Arist. Meteor. 362b12 and probably also at 
350a16. For the map of Anaximander, called in our sources a tlva€, see vol. 1, 74. According to a 
scholium on Dionys. Periegetes (Gisinger, Eudoxus 14) Eudoxus himself made a tiva€ of the 
inhabited world, which is likely enough, though the scholiast’s description of Democritus as a 
pupil of Thales does not inspire confidence. 

3 Fragments are referred to by the numbering of Lasserre’s edition. 
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as considerably more credulous than Herodotus. He spoke for instance 
of a certain stone on a Phrygian mountain, such that whoever found it 
during the mysteries of Hecate went mad (fr. 338), and of two springs 
in Thessaly which turned sheep who drank of them respectively black 
or white—or piebald if they drank of both. According to Pliny he said 
that in southern India there were men with feet a cubit long, whereas 
the women’s were so short that they were called “sparrow-feet’ (fr. 
338)" In conclusion a few things may be mentioned to restore the 
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number of pieces of straightforward geographical information quoted 
by the serious-minded geographer Strabo. Secondly, Dicks (Astron. 
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mock matin principles to geography. Finally, he had a third-century 
namesake Eudoxus of Rhodes, who wrote ‘Histories’, and although 
attempts to make him out the author of the World-Survey have 
decisively failed,2 some of the more fanciful items attributed simply to 
‘Eudoxus’ may be owed to the Rhodian and not the Cnidian. In any 
case writers in this genre were expected by their public to retail items of 
folklore without always vouching for their truth. Some were repeated 
from author to author—commonplaces, one might say, of ethnological 


lore—and Fudoxus might well have said with Herodotus s (9 129.9): 
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“My business is to record what people tell, but not necessarily to believe 
it. This may be taken to apply to my whole work.’ 


Speusippus, we are told, left a vast number of treatises and a good many 
dialogues: Diogenes (4.4-5) lists thirty as a selection. One wonders 
what we should make of him if we had even one of these works. As it is, 


t It is an unfortunate oddity that the same Greek word, otpot@os, means both sparrow and 
ostrich, but I assume that sparrows are meant here. Gisinger (Zudoxus 20) finds ‘ostrich-footed’ 
compatible with the smallness of the women’s feet. He also finds the report ‘ durchaus glaubwurdig’. 

2 It would suffice to cite the precise references to ‘Eudoxus of Cnidus in the first book of his 
World- Survey’ in Sextus Empiricus and Athenaeus and ‘Eudoxus of Cnidus in the 7th book of 
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Heracles, and a tbyan people who make honey from flowers like the bees, 
authority appears to have been again Herodotus (4.194). Other references t “Eudoxus it in + the 
World-Survey’ may be regarded as similarly guaranteed. On the question of authenticity see 


Gisinger 2 ff. Lasserre 237-9. 
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we depend on scraps of information, spiced with criticism, thrown to us 
by others, largely (at least for his metaphysics) by Aristotle and his 
commentators. He was obviously a central figure in the great Academic 
controversy about the Platonic Forms, whether they were credible and 
what should replace them if they were not. Aristotle’s own solution was 
very different from that of Speusippus, which he vigorously opposed. 
Where, as with Plato, we can check his interpretations, we know that if 
he disagrees he is not invariably understanding or fair, and with 
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attempts to reconstruct Speusippan metaphysics cannot confine them- 


selves to passages in which he is named but must have recourse to many 
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which in the light of other evidence are “with varying degrees of con- 
fidence assigned to him.! Nor is it always easy to reconcile apparently 
conflicting reports even on so crucial a question as the position of the 
One in his philosophy. All credit is due to those who have made the 
attempt at reconstruction,? but apart from any doubts about the 
accuracy of our sources, one gets the impression that the Academy in 
and after the last years of Plato’s life was tending to lose itself in highly 
schematic and somewhat barren systems of ‘reality’ which were becom- 


Ingo more and More ramotre feam realit ty as most men ynderctand it. 
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Perhaps the time was ripe for Aristotle with his sympathy for lay 


opinion, clarity of exposition and respect for the individual, to step in 
ring in mathematico- 
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and rescue philosophy from aimless wander 
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metaphysical mazes of Pythagorean inspiration. 

In their assessments of Speusippus modern interpreters differ widely. 
Merlan (see n. 2) on p. 117 says that on his own interpretation ‘his 
system is a highly original, interesting, possibly unique system in the 
history of Western philosophy’, and Cherniss too extols his originality 
(Riddle 43, 82). Tarrant on the other hand (p. 144) finds ‘little cause for 
commending the originality of Speusippus’ system . . . there is little 
which does not have its antecedent in Plato’s Parmenides’. 


t Ross, PTI 152f., lists passages in Aristotle where Sp. is either mentioned by name or 
referred to with certainty or high probability. 

2 T am thinking in particular of Merlan in ch. v of his P. to N. and H. A. S. Tarrant’s article 
‘Speusippus’ Ontological Classification’ in Phron. 1974. See also the concise account of Cherniss 
in Riddle, 33-43. On the position of the One, contrast Kramer’s and Merlan’s views: ‘Kramer 
places the One at the head of the list while Merlan excludes it altogether’ (Tarrant, /.c. 131). 
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Life. He was the son of Plato’s sister Potone, and lived into old age. 
His dates have been estimated at approximately 410-339. He was 
probably a member of the Academy from its foundation, and he became 
its head on Plato’s death in 347.2 He died eight years later. 


Ontology. Speusippus abandoned the Platonic Forms, replacing them 
with numbers. Aristotle more than once brackets him with the Pytha- 
goreans, with whom he obviously had much in common. He differed 
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O 
true, “and gladden the soul’, but do not apply to sensibles; so also with 
mathematical magnitudes. He and his followers, says Aristotle, did not 
believe in Forms, either in themselves or identified with numbers (as by 
Plato in his old age). Numbers and mathematical objects were the first 
of existing things, and the first principle or starting-point (arché) of 
numbers was the One. His additional (Pythagorean) dogma that ten 
was the complete, or perfect, numbers at and the foundation of all higher 
numbers, has already been noted on p 438; and his substitution of 
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t Details and full reff. in Merlan’s ‘Zur Biogr. des Sp.’, Philol. 1959. Only the barest outline 
is possible, and M.’s article gives the impression of one gallantly trying to make bricks with very 
little straw, eked out with frequent use of ‘probably’, ‘possibly’, ‘it is natural to assume’, and 
similar expressions. D.L. (4.1-5) relates several possibly legendary incidents. He has been thought 
to draw on two contrasting traditions, a favourable and a hostile. A letter of Speusippus to Philip 


of Macedon. giving evidence of his strong pro-Macedonian sympathies, iS generally believed to 


of Macedon, giving evidence of his stror acedon ipat! 
have been fully authenticated by Bickermann and Sykutris in Berichte Sachs. Akad. 1928. For his 
friendship with Dion, whom he is said to have encourageu in his expedition against Dionysius II, 
see Phutarch’s life of Dion and other sources mentioned by Stenzel, RE 1637. 

2 There is no point in speculating on the unknown reasons for this choice. It is not even 
known whether it was Plato’s or made by the Academy after his death. Speusippus was already 
an established philosopher in his late maturity. Aristotle was some twenty- six years younger, and 
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the legal inheritance of the property (Jaeger, Arist. 110; Chroust in REG 1971). 

3 Fr. 4, p. 54 Lang. On the grounds for regarding ten as the perfect number see Heath, Maths. 
in Aristotle 258—-Go. This and the work on Pythagorean numbers found mention in vol. 1, 260. 
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mathematica, substituting mathematical number for ideal.! Aristotle 
objects that these people believe in two different ‘ones’, the arché itself 
and the One which is the first number (cf. vol. 1, 249), which, hethought, 
simply brought them back to Plato’s distinction between ideal and 
mathematical numbers. As arché of ‘the first of existing things’, the 
One itself is ‘not even existent’ (Arist. Metaph. 1092414). This must, 
one would think, mean that like the Form of the Good in the Republic 


( 509), it is not Being because “beyond Being in dignity’, a higher 
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that of which it is the cause’.3 Iamblichus also posits for Speusippus a 
pair of archai of numbers (and so of all substances), ‘he One and its 
opposite the Many, or unity and plurality, as Aristotle had strongly 
hinted at 1091a31.4 They apparently represented the formal and 
material principles respectively (Merlan pp. 88, ror). 

Although by calling the One a supra-existential arché Speusippus 
would seem to have been seeking that ultimate unity of all reality in 
which Plato and Aristotle believed, Aristotle chides nim for having 


made realitv plural ‘Speusippus’, he claims (Metaph. 028b21), ° Ssavs 
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there are several substances Ikinds of substance] beginning with the 
One, and archai for each substance, one for number, another for 


magnitudes. then another for soul ; and so he spins out the substances. ’5 
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Elsewhere he calls th 11S *y making nature episodic’ OT disjointed, but, Ie 
complains, ‘the phenomena do not suggest that nature is made of dis- 
connected episodes, like a bad tragedy’. By calling this conception 


t Metaph. 1083420, 1086a2. The name of Speusippus is provided by ps.-Alex. See frr. 42a-g 
Lang. For catve: tiv wuxny see Metaph. 1090437. 

2 See Merlan, P. to N. 95 with n. 1. M. notes on p. 96 that the same expression (ovdé 6v T1 
Arist., o¥5é 6v Plot.) was used by Plotinus of his own supernal One (Zan. vi. 9.3.38 Bréhier, 
p. 512.3. Volkmann). 

3 Comm. math. sc. p. 15, Tarrant, /.c. 132. The point about cause and effect occurs in Plato, 
H. May. 2972 (if, as I believe, that dialogue is genuine). See vol. 1v, 186. For the ascription of 
ch. 3 of Iamblichus to Speusippus, see Merlan’s ch. in P. to N. already referred to. 

4 Comm. math. sc. p. 16, Tarrant 133. For comparison with Plato see p. 439 above. 

> Merlan and Tarrant (see the latter, /.c. 131, 134, 141), relying on the passage from Iambl. 
Comm. math. sc., suppose Speusippus to have posited five ovoiar in all, but differ over the lists 
which each draws up, as both do from Kramer. 
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‘episodic’ he means that ‘no one substance contributes to another by 
its existence or non-existence’. Changing the metaphor (with a pun on 
the double meaning of arché, ‘principle’ and ‘ government’) he says that 
nature cannot bear to be inefficiently governed, but as Homer says, “The 
rule of many is not good: let one alone be king.’ (See Metaph. 1090b 19, 
1076a1—4.) Pluralism did not suit Aristotle at all.1 In the absence of 
Speusippus’s own writings it is hard to assess the truth of this criticism, 

but the parallel criticism of Plato which immediately precedes it 
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hardly fair to say that the Forms made no contribution to the existence 
and nature of the sensibles.? If Plato believed in an ultimate plurality, i 
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te 
would be found rather in the Creator, the Model, and the Receptacle o 
the Timaeus (but on this see pp. 441f. above). 

Another essential respect in which Speusippus’s system differed from 
both Plato’s and Aristotle’s is that he separated the One from the Good. 
The One was there in the beginning, but goodness was a late-comer. 
Aristotle was particularly severe on this, because it contradicted his own 
fundamental doctrine of potentiality and act, according to which 
actuality always preceded potentiality, the hen the egg, the perfect the 


imperfect Son he writes (AJeranh. tagxahi20): 
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Those are wrong who suppose, like the Pythagoreans and Speusippus, that 
the finest and best is not in the beginning lor not in a first principle’, 


év &px7j] on the grounds that the beginnings of plants and animals are their 
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causes but fineness and perfection are in the products. The fact is that the 


seed comes from previously existing complete creatures. One might call a 
man the cause of the sperm, not the one who is born from it but another 
from whom the sperm came. 


At 1091 b32 he gives another reason, namely that Speusippus (the name 
is supplied by his commentator, fr. 35b Lang) avoided attaching the 
Good to the One, because since generation is from opposites, evil would 


t ‘The pluralist maintains that the cosmos is made up of a number of disconnected entities... 
[such] that they could quite well exist apart’ (Ewing, Fundamental Questions 206f.). Ewing adds 
that ‘Relatively few philosophers have adopted an at all radically pluralist view till very recent 
times. ’ 

2 It was nevertheless one of Aristotle’s favourite criticisms of the Forms, e.g. at Metaph. 
991a8-14, 1033 b26-8. 
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be the same as plurality. His position is further described by Iamblichus 
thus: 

But as for the One, it should not rightly be called beautiful or good owing to 
its being over and above the beautiful and the good. For as nature progresses 


further from the first stages, first the beautiful appears, and then, at a greater 
distance from the beautiful, the good.! 


With one important qualification, then, Speusippus’s metaphysics 
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type. That is, in so far as goodness and beauty are not among the first 
principles or causes but come later in the ontological series. The same 
is true of evil, ifit is right to claim Speusippus as one of the ‘others’ who 
deny that goodness and evil are archai (Arist. Metaph. 107536, fr. 35d 
Lang).? The qualification is that, so far as can be judged, Speusippus did 
not have in mind any temporal evolution, but only, like Aristotle, 
logical or causal priority and posteriority. Without the higher principles 
the lower ranks of being could not exist, but in fact all have existed from 
ternity. Numbers and geometrical figures are ‘generated’ from the One 
and alarality but their generation is to be understood as an intelligible 
or theoretical, not a creative or practical one. (So Proclus; ; see fr. 46 


ano.) This obviou sly applies to all real—that 1S, tellioible and 
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incorporeal—beings. Did it apply also to the physical world? His inter- 
pretation of Plato’s cosmology in that sense (p. 303 above) suggests 
sympathy with it. Note however the way in which Proclus in fr. 46 
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mathematician Menaechmus.3 Both are right, he 
says, the Speusippans because geometrical problems do differ from 
mechanical, the Subjects of which are physical and undergo generation 
and all sorts of change. Presumably, like (one must suppose) Plato on 
the Speusippan view of him, Speusippus would regard the formation of 
the physical elements by the imposition of ‘figures and numbers’ on 
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t Comm. math. sc. p. 16.10 ff. in Tarrant’s translation (dc. 133). 

2 Yet if we trust Aristotle the primary archai are not totally divorced from values. The One, 
if not the Good, was @a good, for here too, he says, Speusippus seems to have followed the 
Pythagoreans who placed the One in the column of goods (Metaph. 1096b 5; for the Pythagorean 
columns see vol. 1, 245). According to Iamblichus, as we have just seen, beauty and goodness 
only appear at a later stage. We can only grope our way back to Speusippus (if we think it worth 
while), as Merlan and Tarrant have done with ingenuity and acumen. 

3 For Menaechmus see p. 491 below. 
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sheer plurality as timeless, but the creatures put together from these 
elements as literally mortal and changeable. However, without his own 
writings there is little point in continuing to speculate along the shaky 
lines of tradition. 


Theology. Like Plato, Speusippus identified God with Mind and saw him 
as the Creator of the universe.? He also said that God was not the same 
as either the One or the Good, but of a nature peculiar to himself 
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Resemblances’ or ‘Homogeneous objects’,3 Speusippus developed the 
method of classification begun by Plato in his dialectical illustrations 
and vigorously pursued by Aristotle in the field of purely natural 
science. We possess a number of extracts, mostly from Athenaeus (frr. 
5-26 Lang), which together name some fifty-five species and genera of 
animals, birds, fish and plants. Scholars have suggested that Speusippus 


* A cosmological note in passing. Speusippus believed in five elements which he assigned 
respectively to the five Platonic figures. See fr. 4, p. 54 Lang, and cf. pp. 284f. above. Otherwise 
no details of his cosmology are recorded. 

2 Fr. 38 and fr. 4, p. 54 Lang, 1 toU travrds trointi Ge. Zeller (p. 1000 with n. 3) can hardly 
have been right in identifying the divine Nots with the world-soul of Timaeus, and the passage 
about 16 tiyiov in Theophr. (fr. 41 Lang), which he refers to the centre and extremities of the 
cosmic sphere, is corrupt and obscure. Tarrant (dc. 139), in a passing mention, does not seem to 
give it a spatial reference. Frank (P. u. sog. P. 252) saw it as an instance of Sp.’s Pythagoreanism: 
the association of Td Titov with thv tepl 1O péoov yapav and tx &kpa shows, he thought, 
adherence to the Philolaic system in which fire occupied the centre of the universe because fire is 
TiLiwtepov than earth, the most honourable body should occupy the most honourable place, 
and limits are more honourable than what lies between them (Arist. Cael. 293.230; for the Philolaic 
system see vol. 1, 282 ff.). Frank’s view was accepted by Ross and Fobes (Theophr. Metaph. p. 74), 
but see Cherniss, 4CPA 558ff., Riddle 64 with n. 23: ‘there is some evidence that Speusippus 


held an astronomic cal theory di ferent from all three Ithose nt Plato , Eudemus and Hoereaclidect! 
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though not the so-called Philolaic system’. He refers to Arist. De motu an. 699a17~24, the 


relevance of which to the astronomy of Sp. is not very easy to see. 

3 Full information and discussion, including comparisons with Plato, in Stenzel, RE 2. Reihe, 
vi. Halbb. 1638 ff. On the title “Opora he points out that the Forms were for Plato t& cel Sporn 
(e. g. Rep. §85c). Whether as transcendent Form or mental concept, Spotov signifies that element 
in different things which can be summed up in the universal, to év t&o1 tavtév of the Meno. 
f things themselves in the same genus it means homogeneous, e.g. pleasures whic 
e mdoas éuolas (PAL. 13). PAdr. 271a contrasts j 
he study of 6po10 to bea useful preparation for inductive and deductive arguments and definition 
(Top. 108b7). For his statement of the principles to be followed in zoological classification see 
Part. an. 1, chh. 2-4, and on his criticisms of the dichotomic methods of Speusippus, Cherniss, 
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was not studying nature for its own sake, like Aristotle, but simply as a 
means to the perfection of dialectic,: though all agree that, whatever his 
ultimate aim, he made a significant contribution to natural science. The 
nearest parallel in Plato would be the zoological diairesis of Pol. 
264) ff., the object of which is only to teach a more general lesson about 
the importance of correct diairesis in general. The only evidence for 
this judgement is that most of the extant biological fragments are 
quoted from the second book of the Homora, and none from any other, 
conjectured that the other books contain ed similar 
divisions in non-biological fields. Lang suggested physics, ethics and 
metaphysics, but for this we have no evidence at all. Stenzel simply 
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question.? It is no less likely that the new method inspired the more 
scientifically inclined among his companions, as it certainly did Aristotle, 
to use it as a tool for their own special interests. For Plato himself 
dialectic, though the highest of all branches of investigation, remained 
a method—an instrument to assist the mind in its progress as far 
towards the vision of truth as discursive reasoning can go;3 and even for 
Plato the natural world was in his later dialogues assuming an ever- 
increasing importance. The often quoted passage from contemporary 
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comedv depicts both him and Spe eu USIDDUS as instri ctors 
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classification through empirical observations. 


_ a ey i ~ 1° 1.2.2. 12. bt et - 1. WL —— 
use made by Speusippus Ol e dialectical method IT) biology. In Cri. 


De part. an. bk 1 Aristotle criticizes those who confine it strictly to 
dichotomy, and these are usually taken to include Speusippus.5 As to 


t So Lang 18f., Stenzel, dc. 1640f. His researches ‘did not spring from a genuine scientific 
interest’; ‘the whole work was directed to the art of dialectic’; his biological studies ‘were used 
as material for exercises in dialectic’. Lang’s reluctance to take his biological achievement 
seriously seems to reveal itself in the double and triple negatives with which he admits the 
possibility: ‘quamvis dissimulari nequeat fieri non potuisse quin studia illa . . . etiam scientiae 
rerum naturalium quadamtenus opitularentur.. .’ 

2 See Lang p. 18, Stenzel RE 1648. 

3 Cf. Cherniss, ACPA 46f. 

4 Epicrates fr. 11 Kock, quoted by Lang on pp. 19f. For a translation see Field, P. and Cs. 
38f. and cf. p. 132 above and vol. tv, 22 n. 2. 

5 Cherniss, Riddle 37f. and ACPA 56; Jaeger, Arist. 330 n. 2; Stenzel, RE 1651 and 1653. 
Unless I have overlooked something, there is no evidence for this either in the “Opoia or in the 
other fragments, The classification of words, to which we shall come shortly, includes atrichotomy. 
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definition, Aristotle mentions some who hold that it is impossible to 
define anything by diairesis without knowledge of all that exists, and his 
Greek commentators agree in ascribing the doctrine to Speusippus.! The 
argument is that the aim of definition is to distinguish its object from 
everything else; this necessitates being able to state in what respects it 
differs from all other things, which is impossible unless one knows the 
distinguishing characteristics of them also. The ancient commentators 
took this as a sceptical denial of the possibility of definition by division, 
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know about Speusippus, and claim (to quote Ross) 


rather ‘an insistence on the unity of knowledge and the 
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very different from what Aristotle reports, namely that on this view 

‘one who would define must know a// things’ and that ‘it is impossible 
to know how something differs from every other thing without know- 
ing every other thing’. If Speusippus had held the twin Platonic 
doctrines of the Forms and of knowledge as recollection, he might have 
had in mind the teaching of the Meno that all nature is related and the 
soul has learned everything in and between successive incarnations, but 
this would be even more unlike what we know about him. 


Before leaving diair eSl$ we had better look at a much- discussed non- 
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biological example of it, namely his classification of words? (fr. 32). It is 
as follows: 


words 
——____| 
\ i 
tautonyms heteronyms 
homonyms synonyms separate polyonyms paronyms 
heteronyms 


To explain: Where two or more things share the same name we have 
tautonymy. Homonymy gives the same name to different things (e.g 


1 An, post. 97a6ff., to be found with the commentators in Lan 
goes back to Aristotle’s pupil, Eudemus of Rhodes. 

2 For the views of Zeller, Cherniss and Ross see Ross’s note on the passage in Aristotle, 
post. pp. 659f. For Stenzel the ancient view rested on ‘an easily explained misunderstanding’. 


3 dvduata, including at least nouns and adjectives. 


it 
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bank where the wild thyme grows, bank where one keeps an account). 
Synonymy occurs when things share both name and nature, as ‘animal’ 
is synonymous when applied to man or ox. (The example is Aristotle’s, 
Catt. 1a6. In this sense synonyma are obviously rather different from 
synonyms as commonly understood today.) Heteronymy connotes the 
giving of different names. ‘Separate heteronyms’ applies to things 
different in both name and nature (haddock, cow). Where several words 
are applied to one object, as for instance in poetic and prosaic diction, 
++ ie nnlkwanwmoaic 4 nel the WoO eele nalxranty The evamnie oiven 


it iS polyonymous, ana tne woras are € po lyonyms. ( The CXaimnpie piven 


by Simplicius, our informant o na this, might be translated “sword, 


? 


brand, blade’.) Paronym applies to different inflections from the same 
root, its nominate being variously related to the same concept (just, 


. | 4 


justly, justice). The interest of all this for scholars has lain in its 
relationship to the somewhat similar scheme of Aristotle. 

Of more general interest is his theory of knowledge, and in particular 
the role of sensation in it. Sextus gives a clear account, which can be 
supplemented from Proclus.? Like Plato he divided the objects of cogni- 
tion into intelligible and sensible, but whereas the intelligible were 
judged by ‘epistemonic reason’, the sensible were judged similarly by 

“epistemonic sensation’ (‘ epistemonic’ meaning that both alike convey 


knowledge): “Sensation c 


close to Aristotle, who actually identified sensation with nous, the 


faculty which has an intuitive grasp of the truth. Intuition, Aristotle 
believed comes into play at both e nds of the scale of kno wledge 
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Through the senses it gives the mind its awareness of the lowest 
universal, and when the discursive reason (which can only deal with 
universals) has taken the dialectical process as far as it can, then nous 
makes the leap to the ultimate archaz.3 All this suggests that towards the 
end of Plato’s life, his thoughts (as set down in the Seventh Letter, pp. 


of reason.’ In this he 
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t Hambruch in 1904 argued that Aristotle treated homonymy, synonymy and the rest as 
properties of things to which words were applied, whereas Sp. treated them as properties of 
words, though the influence of Sp. led Aristotle on occasions to use the words in their Speusippan 
senses. Lang and Stenzel supported him, but his interpretation has been challenged by J. Barnes 
in CQ 1971. 

2 Sext. Adv. math. 7, 145; Procl. Eucl. p. 178 Friedlein, 148 of Morrow’s translation (frr. 29 
and 30 Lang). 

3 EN 1143a12-b14, where bs ato€noww, totto 8’ tot: vols and 10 Kal &pyxt Kal TEAos voiis 
are especially to be noted. Also relevant is the last ch. of An. post. 2. 
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404~7 above) and those of Aristotle and Speusippus, though not 
coinciding, were at least converging, and from a comparison of the three 
colleagues one may get an impression of the stimulating discussions 
that must have gone on in the Academy. 

The passage in Proclus quotes Speusippus’s account of intuition and 
discursive reason, which may be rendered somewhat as follows: In 
general, says Speusippus, there are some things which the intellect in 
its researches simply puts forward without any elaborate process of 


thought, as preparation for the coming enquiry, and of these i 


clearer apprehension than has sight of what is visible. Others it cannot 
seize upon immediately, but progresses towards them by inference, and 


endeavours to track them down by way of t 


Psychology. Olympiodorus, writing some eight to nine hundred years 
after Speusippus, reports that he (and also Xenocrates) believed the 
irrational as well as the rational soul to be immortal. This, as Zeller says, 
would be a departure from Plato.2 His only other recorded observation 
on the soul is one which I cannot claim to understand fully. Iamblichus, 
writing of those who give a mathematical explanation of the soul’s 
nature, and more particularly an explanation in terms of figure and 


extension 1 eC. seometrical Savs that Speu s located its ecceNnre ‘in 
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the form (shape or imprint, idea) of what i is extended in all directions’. 
Lang (fr. 40) puts them under the heading ‘soul of the world’. Diogenes 


(3-67) as cribes to Plato himself a notion of the soul as ‘the form of the 
nents which is extended in all directions’. The ‘all-extended 
spirit (pneuma) w Wiicr] IS CALTCHIIQCd Ill dll GQITCCLIOTIS LHe al-CALTCHaGCa 


pneuma’ shows the interpretation to be a Stoic one, and indeed 
Posidonius defined soul as ‘the form of what is extended in all direc- 
tions, itself constructed according to number that embraces concord’ 
(Plut. 4n. Procr. 1023), fr. 141a EK). From Speusippus onwards these 
post-Platonic writers evidently supposed themselves to be basing their 
definitions on Plato’s conception of soul in the Timaeus, and indeed 


t Stenzel (RE 1660) notes interesting coincidences of vocabulary with Plato. émag recalls 
todrrteobat (with realities, truth and divinity as its objects; Pho. 79d, Symp. 212a, PhAdr. 2534). 
51€EoS0s is used of dialectical procedure at Pol. 277b. The metaphor of hunting (@4pa) in a 
similar philosophical context occurs at Pho. 66c. 

2 Fr. 55 Lang, Zeller 11.1, 1008. Stenzel (RE 1657) on the contrary says ‘like Plato in the 
Phaedrus’. For my own view on the PAdr. myth see vol. 1v, 422-5. 
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Plato’s expressions, whatever his intention, sometimes make it difficult 
to believe that he did not imagine the soul itself as extended. (Cf. 
Pp. 314-17 above.) The inclusion of Speusippus among those who ex- 
plained its being mathematically suggests that by ‘the form—or 
rational configuration (Cherniss)—-of the extended’ he meant some- 
thing like the geometrical configuration which, in the Timaeus, the 
Demiurge imposed on the formless mass. So much at least is true, that 
for Plato number, regular figures, proportion, harmony—in a word 
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list includes works on justice, friendship, wealth and pleasure, and an 
Aristippus which must also have been concerned with pleasure. Happi- 
ness for him lay? in the perfect functioning of one’s natural powers. All 
men desired this, but the good man aimed at peace of mind (&oyAnoia, 
freedom from disturbance). The virtues, he added, were instruments of 
happiness. This is not very different from Aristotle’s ‘activity in 
accordance with perfect virtue’ (ZN 1101a14). Aristotle in his practical 
way added the need for favourable external circumstances, as to which 
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happy, did not deny that misfortunes like poverty, bereavement and 
physical pain were evils.3 
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sion in the Academy, as Eudoxus, Speusippus, Aristotle and Plato’s 


1 Any who wish to follow up this difficult and insufficiently documented matter may find 
assistance in the following: (1) Cherniss: (a) Riddle 73f., (6) ACPA 509-11, (c) notes on Plut. 
De an. procr. 1023b, Loeb ed., pp. 219-21. On the scanty evidence it seems daring to suggest 
(Riddle 73.) that fr. 40 does not represent, indeed is incompatible with, Sp.’s own view. (2) 
Merlan: (a) Philol. 1959, 201 f., (6) P. to N. 36-40. I still find it a difficulty that Aristotle, Sp.’s 
contemporary and colleague, accuses him of teaching that numbers, magnitudes and the soul had 
different &pxal. (Cf. p. 460 above and Merlan, P. to NV. 37.) (3) H. A. S. Tarrant in Phron. 1974, 
141f. He refers to Theophrastus, Metaph. p. 12 R. and F. (Sp. fr. 51 Lang), but looking at this 
in its context I doubt whether Theophrastus intended to attribute anything more to Sp. than a 
refusal to pursue far enough the series of derivations from first principles. 


2 That is, according to the Christian writer Clement of Alexandria in the second century A.D. 
(fr. 57 Lang). 

3 The information comes from Cicero (fr. 58 b Lang), whose source was Antiochus of Ascalon. 
(See Zeller 11.1, 1009 n. 1, 995 n. 1.) Antiochus (second cent. B.c.) aimed at reconciling Academic, 
Peripatetic and Stoic doctrines, and this passage has a strongly Stoic flavour. It also unites 
Speusippus with a number of other philosophers by name, including Aristotle. 
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tained, that because pain is an evil and pleasure is the opposite of pain, 
therefore pleasure must be good. Using a mathematical analogy, he said 
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equal. This we have from Aristotle, who also reported the argument in 
the form: If pain is bad, it does not follow that pleasure is good, for evil 
may be opposed to evil, and both to what is neither. Aristotle disagreed, 
but did not so much refute it directly as produce the counter-argument 
that all men seek pleasure, and what all seek must be the best (115325). 
This seems to have been the prevailing Academic view. It was one of 
the three criteria of the good in Plato’s Philebus (p. 201 above), and 
repeated by Eudoxus (p. 453). At the same time Speusippus’s argument 


a 
bears some resemblance to A rl stot tle’c own idea that woodness lies in the 
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mean: rashness and cowardice are opposites, but both are bad. The 
virtue of courage is opposed to both, and lies between. Similarly (say 


the scholia on Aristotle) Speu sippus said that pain and pleasure were 
contrasting evils. Between them lay the intermediate state of painless- 
ness, and this was good. Painlessness (éAuttia) corresponds to the 
undisturbed state (4oxAnoia) mentioned by Clement, and brings him 


close to Epicurus in his ideals.3 


Xenocrates 


Life and character. Xenocrates was the last head of the Academy who 
could speak of Plato from Personal acquaintance. He was also reported 


to have taught both Zeno and Epicurus, which is ossible and shows 

wmyrhat a chet hegAoa ic needed hetaraan tha rls aflame 4 nel the 
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Hellenistic philosophers.4 The moderns like to speck ¢ of him in superior 


1 EN 115364, 1173a5. On the argument é tot étvavtiov see Cherniss, 4CPA 36f. 


(fr Bod I ang) has taken the rather puzzling 
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see how Sp. could have denied, on his own 


2 In view of this it is interesting that one scholi 


1teresting that one scholiast 
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writes oWSels y&ko &v pain KTA. It is in fact difficult to 
arguments, that pleasure was an evil. 

3 For the question whether Sp. is to be identified with the enemies of Philebus at Plato, Pail. 

44b-d, as well as a fuller discussion of his views on pleasure, see M. Schofield in Mus. Helv. 1971. 


ture 


For the opinion, going back to Wilamowitz, that Sp.’s argument and Aristotle’s rebuttal of it are 
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ike unclear, see ocnoneia p. 17 and Stenzel, RE 1666. &Auttia is reminis EX VT], GAUTTICS 
of Antiphon (vol. 11, 290f.)—not that Sp. need have had him in mind. 
4D. L. 7.2, 10.1 and 13; Cicero, N.D. 1.26.72; Numenius, SV F 1 p. 8 fr. 11. Hence information 


about X. is to be found in several recent books on the transition from Plato to later Greek 
thought. The Academy as a preparation for Stoicism is a theme of Kramer’s Platonismus und 
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Plato's associates 


or condescending tones. T. H. Martin’s judgement has already been 
quoted (p. 304 n. 2 above). ‘This puritanical but rather insignificant 
man’, says Lesky. Henry Jackson called him a kindly moralist who 
carried on Plato’s philosophy out of piety but did not understand it, a 
verdict which Wilamowitz found ‘treffend’. More severe is Frank’s 
‘boring scribbler’ (we possess none of his writings), and Field found 
him an excellent character, but his contributions to philosophy less 
impressive.! In face of the scanty evidence one may well be more 
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that he co ombined morality with wit may be suggested by the saying 

hildren rather than 
ear-protectors.? 

Unlike Speusippus, he was not an Athenian, but came from Chalcedon 
on the Bosporus. He lived to eighty-one, probably from about 395 to 
314, became Plato’s pupil ‘in his youth’ (D.L. 4.6), and was head of the 
Academy from the death of Speusippus in 338.3 Apart from this, the 
Academicorum Index meniions only two events in his life: the invitation 
to himself and Aristotle to visit Hermeias, tyrant of Atarneus in north 
west Asia Minor, after Plato’s death (of which more will be said in 


connexion with Ar stotle), and his inclu siONn though a metic in the 
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Athenian embassy | to Antipater in 322. Diogenes speaks also of an 


hellenistische Philosophie, who writes that the Academic ‘ Prinziptenlehre’ is the historical ‘missing 
link’ between Platonic and Stoic cosmology (1972, p. 129). Cf. also his earlier Der Ursprung der 
Geistesmetaphysik, Unters. x. Gesch. des Platonismus zwischen Platon und Plotin (1964, 2nd ed. 
1967), and Merlan’s From Platonism to Neoplatonism (1953). On the possible influence of the 
early Academy on Plotinus see also Dodds’s article ‘The Parm. and the Neoplatonic ‘“‘One’’’ in 
CQ 1928, with its mention of Speusippus on p. 140. 

1 Lesky, HGL 543; Jackson quoted by Wilamowitz, Pl. 1, 729; Frank, P. u. sog. P. 42; 
Field, OCD s.v. If we may with Dorrie (RE 1512) distinguish between ‘the only [biographical] 
source to be taken seriously’, i.e. the Academicorum Index from Herculaneum, and the ‘later, 
purely anecdotal tradition’, the evidence on which these writers rely comes wholly from the latter. 

2 Fr. 96 H. (p. 471 n. 2 below), from Plutarch. Plato is said to have remarked that he needed the 
spur, and advised him to sacrifice to the Graces (D.L. 4.6; cf. Plut. De aud. 47e). For reff. to his 
moral strength and integrity see Zeller, 11.1, 988 n. 3. 

3 D.L. 4.14 is unusually precise about the date of his headship, ‘for 25 years from the archon- 


ship of Lysimachus in the second year of Ol. 110’. According to the Acad. Index the head wa 
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crates to come and take charge of the school. See Merlan, The Successor of Speusippus’, TAPA 
1946. 
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earlier mission to Philip, of which Xenocrates was the only member 
proof against bribery. 


Writings. The list in Diogenes shows him to have been a prolific and 
versatile writer, and brings home once more how scanty and haphazard 
is our knowledge of these men. For example, he wrote a treatise on 
astronomy in six books, yet nothing is reported of his contributions to 


that subject, nor, ina different field, of the content of the four books on 
£ kingchi 
i 


Being and mnowledge. N o more than Plato did Xenocrates keep these 
which he put in 


s Of being, which he put in a cosmo- 
logical setting. There were the things beyond the heavens, the heavens 
themselves, and the things within the heavens. In terms of cognition, 
the first were objects of intelligence, the third of sensation, and the 
heavens themselves he called composite, as being both perceptible to 
sight and intelligible through astronomy, and objects of belief or 
opinion (doxa).3 The combination of observation and intellect in the 
study of the heavenly bodies follows Plato closely,4 but the tripartite 


division of cognition is new. The judgement of epistemonic reason’ is 
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Sextus),5 and doxa, the mixed, is partly true e and partly false. Plato 
normally recognized only two main divisions of being, intelligible and 


sensible, equating sensation with doxa as at Tim. 27e—-28a.° The intel- 

1 D.L. 4.8-9. On the embassy to Antipater cf. Dorrie, RE 1513; on that to Philip, Merlan, 
Philol. 1959, 205 f. 

2 According to Plutarch (Ady. Col. 1126d) he had received a request for such advice from the 
great conqueror himself. 

3 Sextus, Xenocr. fr. 5 H. The fragments of Xenocrates were collected, with an essay on his 
philosophy, by R. Heinze 1 in 1892, and reff, here will often be bv name of caurce and fr. number 
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only. Essential passages can be ‘conveniently consulted in de Vogel, Gr. Phil. 1, 274-82. None 
are fragments in the strict sense, and Dorrie’s warning about their imperfect authority and trust- 
worthiness (RE 1517f.) should be noted. 4 Rep. 7, §29d—30¢c; vol. Iv, 524. 

5 Cf. Plac. 1v.9.2 (Diels, Dox. p. 396): ol &1rd Tis "AkaSnulas [tds alodtceis}] Uyieis pty... 
ou LAY &AnBbeis. 
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The mathematical ‘intermediates’ form in some respects a third class (vol. Iv, 34 3); but 
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of the heavens as a separate object of doxa is his own Asclepius in his commentary (fr. 34 H .) 


a 1 
ns as a j 
says that in second place after t 
namely lines and alanes, then lastly physical objects. If both sources are correct, it remains 
obscure how this scheme is related to the one described by Sextus. 
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ligible essences beyond the heavens immediately recall Phaedrus 247¢ ff., 
and cannot be other than the Platonic Forms, in whatever guise 
Xenocrates conceived them. ‘Epistemonic /ogos’ was also a phrase of 
Speusippus (p. 466 above), and one can imagine the arguments which 
must have taken place over the question whether sensation too could 
yield knowledge of truth, with Aristotle contributing his identification 
of it with nous (p. 415 above). 
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merely “proceed to an arbitrary point and then stop.? ‘But Xenocrates 
did somehow give everything its place in the cosmic order—sensibles, 
intelligibles, mathematicals, and divine things as well.’ This may be 
taken with a passage in Aristotle (etaph. 1028b24) where after men- 
tioning Plato and Speusippus he passes to a third theory, of ‘those who 
say that Forms and numbers have the same nature, and the rest depend 
on them, namely lines, surfaces, and so on until one comes to the 
heavens and sensible things’. This, says the commentator Asclepius, 


refers t tO Yanocrrates 3 The nrocess starts feam the One and wnii m1 ted 
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Plurality, also called the Indefinite Dyad (as by Plato) and the ever- 
flowing. Later writers called it matter, though it does not look as if 


imself used this term.4 Next come numbers. derived from 
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the imposition of f limit on undefined Plurality by the e agency of the One, 


and so on.5 The continuity of the scheme depends of course on the 
Pythagorean derivation of physical objects from mathematical numbers 
and figures: from the point (1) comes the line (2), from that the surface 
(3), from the surface the elementary solid (the tetrahedron, 4), and from 
that, in unbroken continuity, the physical, perceptible world. Such 


1 On p. 436. Part of it appears as fr. 26 in Heinze. 

2 Whom precisely he has in mind, it is difficult to say. Speusippus is separately mentioned as 
doing the same thing, and Plato is named and half-heartedly excused immediately afterwards. 

3 Fr. 34 H. The plural is common form, like of mepi for a philosopher himself. 

4 Fr. 28 H. Cf. especially d&évaov tiv UAnv alvittépevos. 

5 Plut. An. procr, 1012d-e (fr. 68 H.). This is given as X.’s interpretation of the composition 
of the World-soul in Timaeus, but leaves no doubt that he adhered to it himself. The One and 
the Dyad he equated with the supreme gods. (See below.) 
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theories, as Aristotle frequently complained, treated units as if they were 
magnitudes, and derived things heavy or light from elements which 
were neither. They were pretty clearly followed by Plato himself, at 
least in his latest and most Pythagorean phase. (See pp. 285, 288 above.) 


The Forms. Xenocrates defined the Platonic Form as ‘a paradigmatic 
cause of naturally constituted things . . . a separate and divine cause’.! 


From its context this seems intended to to app ply to Plato’s conception, but 
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to tnink tnat Aenocrates apanaoned it nimseif. 


Lil 
The accepted view of the different Academic theories of the relation 


between Forms and numbers i is as stated succinctly by Heath (Maths. in 
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pus recognized mathematical numbers only, and Xenocrates identified 
the two. Weare still dogged by Aristotle’s reluctance to mention names, 
but this deficiency is sometimes made up by his Greek commentators, 
and the distinctions seem pretty firmly established.2 For Xenocrates we 
have just seen the statement that he identified Forms and numbers, and 
it seems safe to attribute to him the view mentioned at Metaph. 1083 b2, 
that ‘the number belonging to the Forms and mathematical number are 
the same’. Other passages suggest the same thing,3 though our faith in 


the commentators. on wham We often have ta rely for ANY eynlicit 
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mention of the name Xenocrates, is somewhat shaken by their repeated 
association of him with Speusippus on this point.4 Assuming the 


attribution tO he correct. XKenocrates took from Plato the concention of 
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ideal numbers aS ‘separately existing and the first Causes of Wwhal is’ , and 
hence not mutually comparable or addible as mathematical numbers 
are,> and modified it by making no difference between the two kinds 


t So Proclus (fr. 30 H.). On the limitation to t& xat& puotw cel ouveotata see Heinze pp. 
52-6. Kramer (P. und H. Phil., n. 40 on p. 116) takes it in its strict sense, as excluding Forms of 
artefacts, which contradicts Ep. 7, 342e (pp. 407f. above). Plato’s own views on this are of course 
much debated, but here it could have been intended more loosely, as ‘everything in the physical 
world’. As for &i, on which Heinze has a note (p. 56), I take it to have its common meaning of 
‘fro time to time’: the things which are continually being produced in the natural world. 

2 On p. 152 of PT/ Ross has collected references to the passages in Aristotle which may be 
assigned to X, either certainly or with high probability. 

3 See fr. 34 H.; also Ross’s note on 1028b24 and his discussion in vol. 1 of the Metaph., 
Ixx1v—vi. 

4 See Ross on 1076a20~-1 and Heinze, frr. 34 and 35 (ps.-Alex.) and fr. 36 (Syrianus). 

5 Arist. Metaph. 1080412 ff. Cf. p. 437 n. 1 above. 
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of number, or in the terms applied by Aristotle to Plato, between the 
Forms and the ‘intermediates’. Of his development of this strange 
theme we know little, but it sounds like a further lapse into earlier 
Pythagorean ideas. Aristotle, no friend to number-metaphysics anyway, 
castigated it as ‘the worst of the three modes’. 


Theology: gods and daemons. Xenocrates tended to see everything in 
theological terms. For him indeed ‘everything was full of gods’, as 


Thalee ecard Thie ctarte wi ith the first pri nd earalle the Timaeus 
Lares Said. £7liS StartS Wit tne frst print ciples, anda reCcaus tne Ti imaeus 
(fr. 15 H.). The One for him was the supreme male deity, the Father, 


the Re eason which rules in the heavens, Zeus. The Dyad was female, 
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which she animates as ‘soul of the whole’. This has been called dualism, 
but as Dorrie has pointed out (RE 1520), the Dyad is clearly sub- 
ordinate to the Monad. So in Plato the soul of the world was created by 
the supreme Reason. Being indefinite and unlimited, the Dyad seems to 
correspond rather to Plato’s ‘receptacle’, or unformed matter, on which 
Mind imposed order ‘by forms and numbers’. Xenocrates, it would 
seem, adapted this by making the matter alive, thereby settling on his 
own account a question which has bothered Plato’s interpreters to this 


dat urhathar tha 1 imla cc pre roemic motian wW2c¢ du wm Th cn u il (nn 37 T f 
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above). As in Plato, the heavens and the fiery stars were also gods, eight 
in | all: the sphere of the fixed stars (where the stars themselves are 


e 
ngle god), the planets, sun and moon (Cicero, 


fr. 17 H.). Plutarch (fr. 18) speaks of a ‘highest’ Zeus, ‘who dwells 
among the unchangeable and uniform realities’ (which readers of Plato 
would instantly recognize as the Forms), and also a ‘lowest’, in the 
sublunary region. This must be Hades or Pluto, known also in Greek 
religion as ‘another Zeus’ or ‘Zeus of the Underworld’. The material 
elements also had divine powers, and were given the names of traditional 


gods.3 


t Another Pythagorean echo? A so-called fragment of Philolaus (fr. 20a DK) runs: ‘Philolaus 
says that the Dyad is the consort of Cronus.’ 2 Aesch. Suppl. 231, Hom. J/. 9.457. 

3 This goes back to Empedocles, about whose distribution of the divine names there is 
considerable doubt. X.’s identification of Hades with air (which may be taken as certain, in spite 
of a lacuna at this point in the text of fr. 15) may afford some slight support to those who suppose 
that E. did the same. It also fits with the assignment to Hades of the sublunary region (t& Um 
oeAtyvny, fr. 18) rather than sub-terrestrial. 
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Xenocrates was a great believer in daemons, those denizens of the 
middle air of whom Plato speaks in the Symposium, and retailed much 
lore about them.! Though immortal and more powerful than men, they 
did not possess the divine pure and unmixed, but knew pleasure and 
suffering and were stirred by emotions.? To his pythagorizing mind the 
geometrical analogy intruded here as everywhere, and in a rather forced 
simile he compared the different forms of life to triangles, the gods to 


the equilateral, equal i in every direction, daemons to the iso sceles, equal 
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in one way Dut not in anotner as pos sing divine pOwer Dut tne reei- 
ings of mnortals, and mortals to the sealene, in every wa y unequal There 
were both good and bad daemons, and the unpleasant features of Greek 
cult, such as unlucky days, scourgings, fasting, abusive language and 
obscenity he explained as desirable not to the gods, but to the perverted 
taste of the bad daemons. He seems to have been perfectly serious, and 
it should be noted that Plutarch, our authority for all this demonology 
(frr. 23-5 H.), has his speaker attribute some features of it not only to 
Pythagoras earlier but to Plato and Speusippus as well. If he is to be 
trusted, the Academy must have been a strange place, where such 
superstitions could flourish alongside the serious philosophy, political 
theory and advanced mathematics of which we also know. As for Plato 
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Symp. 202 d—203a as symbolic or mythical, and the daemonic lore of 
Xenocrates as the mark of an inferior intellect. Its motive however 
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any responsibility for the darker and less reputable side of Greek 
religion. 


Cosmology and physics. A few scraps are recorded.3 Xenocrates, like 
Aristotle, believed the cosmos to be ungenerated, and (unlike Aristotle) 
explained the Timaeus in that way. Doubtless he posited a fifth element 
(aither), which he also ascribed to his master (p. 284 n. 4). Plutarch’s 
speaker in De facie credits him with an original scheme for the elemental 
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2 So of course were the gods themselves in Hom 
theologian would deny this. Cf. Plato, PAz/. 33b. 
3 Cf. also additional note on pp. 489 f. below. 
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composition of the heavenly bodies and the earth. I find it obscure, and 
since he has just given a wrong application to a passage from the 
Timaeus,! he is perhaps confused about Xenocrates too. Plutarch’s 
statement is: 


Xenocrates says that the stars and the sun are composed of fire and the first 
density, the moon from the second density and its own air, and the earth of 


wTITAtTAS fan 12 ang tha thie Aancitt angel thar naithae tha aanca nine tha 
WaALUL pasint eh. Girt UL LGdilbu UULLIOLIL 9 GLI Lidl TIVLTUILL Le UUIOW LIV Lt 
ae we *en,ll °. Lt Lf 1 
rare by itself is capable of acquiring soul 


The three densities (or dense substances; adjective without noun in the 
Greek) are neither explained nor mentioned elsewhere.3 He is reported 


tr Ato earl thar tha ota en all La? nm Ana nlana Thic ma1ict enatae tr tha 
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planets, said Zeller; it must refer to the fixed stars, said Dorrie; and 


there we may leave it.4 


Indivisible lines, atomic bodies, parts and wholes. Following Plato (if we 
may trust Aristotle; see p. 439 above), Xenocrates believed in minimum 
indivisible lines,5 a conception vehemently opposed by Aristotle. His 
defenders said that this referred only to the Form of line or ideal line, 
which for him was, as we know, also the line as conceived by pure 


mathematicians. So for instance Proclus: ‘To believe in an indivisible 
magnitude is absurd, but plainly Xenocrates thought it right to give 
this epithet to the essentia/ line.’”® The distinction between physical and 
mathematical divisibility of both lines and solids he employed against 


ft H.) 


the Eleatic dilemma. Porphyry writes (fr. 45 H.): 


) 


t De facte 943 f-442, fr. 56 H. He applies 31 b—c to the stars, whereas it describes the composi- 
tion of the whole cosmos from all four elements. Of the stars Plato says simply that they were 
made ‘mostly of fire’ (40a). Though the reference to Jim. is unmistakable. Plutarch has confused 
it with Epin. 981e. 

2 One MS has ‘water and fire’, the other ‘water and air’, Heinze prints mupdés. Cherniss in 
Loeb ed. excises the last two words. 

3 Zeller (11.1, 1024) and Cherniss (4CPA 143 and 485) offer explanations which, probably 
through my own fault, I find difficult to relate to the Greek. The differentiation of the elements 
by density and rarity goes back of course to Anaximenes (vol. 1, 121), but three degrees of density, 
in some way separate from the elements (fire and the first density, etc.), seem an odd innovation. 
Nor is there any mention of three degrees of rarity, of which Cherniss speaks in CP 1951, 152. 

4 Fr. 57 H.; Zeller, 11.1, 1025 n. 4; D6rrie, RE 1524. 

5 See on this Ross, Metaph. vol. 1, 203-7; Furley, Two Studtes (1) ch. 7. The evidence is in 
frr. 41-9 H. 

° Fr. 46 H. Proclus is speaking as a Platonist, for whom the ‘essential’ (ovc15ns) line is the 
Form of line. 
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Xenocrates granted the first inference, that if what is is one it must be 
indivisible, but maintained that it is not indivisible and therefore not one. 
Nevertheless its division is not carried to infinity, but stops at certain 
Poa Ara aniclite eiklo 3 " tha oananpa At hac, me raAetn an-l ha; “ry 
AIWVOW GALL LLIUIVIoIWivt Lil UG OCILOC Ul Nnaving i no pet Lo aliu peing 
smallest in quantity, i.e. in matter; they are divisible and have parts, but in 
respect of their form they are indivisible and primary; for he posited certain 
primary, indivisible lines, and primary surfaces and solids formed from them. 


Menocrates, then, thought that the problem of dichotomy, and in general 
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is divisible it dissolves and disappears into what is not, since the indivisible 
lines out of which existing things have their being remain atomic and 
undivided. 


Themistius was contemptuous of this argument, accusing Xenocrates 
of ‘making the same thing a magnitude and not a magnitude’.! Several 
commentators link him with Democritus, and it does look as if he held 
a theory of physical atoms as smallest parts of the elemental masses 
(frr. 50 and 51 H.). If, as is generally agreed,? the Peripatetic treatise On 
Indivisible Lines is directed against Xenocrates, he argued that ‘sen- 
sibles as well as intelligibles have their indivisible parts’ (fr. 42, Il. 


16-18 H.). The smooth Pythagorean transition from geometrical solid 
TO nhyec ical body wonld fac ilitate thi ‘ 
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the dogma that parts are ontologically prior to wholes; that is, that a 
part can exist without the whole, but not a whole without the parts 
which compose it. A fragment of Xenocrates preserved in Arabic, and 
attested by name,‘ extends this to the relationship of species to genera: 
species are parts of genera, a part is prior to the whole, therefore species 


t See second passage in fr. 44 H. 

2 See reff. in Kramer, P. und H. Phil. 336f., n. 355. This third argument for indivisibles is 
discussed in detail on his pp. 344-7. 

3 It is possible that more could still be deduced from a further study of the whole contemporary 
and earlier background. This might start from the first of Furley’s Two Studies, that on ‘Indivisible 
Magnitudes’, noting in particular the evidence of Aristotle. If X. was not fully successful, this 
would not be surprising, for the problem of indivisibles has remained with philosophy for a long 
time. Cf. Furley’s interesting chapter on Hume (o.c. ch. 10). 

* First published in 1947, translation and commentary by S. Pines, Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
vol. Li pt 2 (1961), 3-34. See p. 6. 
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are prior to genera. This is reported by Alexander of Aphrodisias who 
proceeds to refute it. Here Xenocrates, who followed his master in so 
many things, went against him. For Plato too specific were parts of 
generic Forms and only the infima species was indivisible (Soph. 229d); 
but the higher and more universal Form was ontologically prior to the 
specific.! 

The existence of indivisible lines has an immediate bearing on the 

problem of irrational or incommensurable quantities,2 and according to 
J lemistius, fr. 39 H.) this was ing 
solved by Xenocrates through the assumption that ideal, or mathe- 
matical, quantities (and the problem i is a geometrical one) are discon- 
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quantity only exists on the corporeal plane. One cannot ot help thinking 
immediately of the statement already quoted from fr. 42 that sensibles 
as well as intelligibles have their indivisible parts, but Pines (p. 19) sees 
no necessary conflict here. The reader may judge for himself, but it 


looks as if on this question too our information is inadequate. 


Method and logic. The list of his works shows Xenocrates to have written 
extensively on dialectic (14 books) as well as kindred subjects, but little 
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have been responsible for the formal division of philosophy into three 
parts, physical, ethical and oeica > which became standard i in Hellenistic 
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‘handholds’ whereby we get a grip on philosophy (fr. 1 H., Plut.), a 
truly Platonic sentiment. He drew a technical distinction between the 
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1 [ had not thought that this statement needed any defence, but have now read on p. 46 of 
Cherniss’s ACPA, ‘He [Plato] does not distinguish genus and species ontologically. ’ T still do 
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sensible particulars is of course ontologically inferior to any Form, and the successive divisions 
of a generic Form into ever more specific parts brings them nearer to the particulars. It is a 
progression from the one to the apeiron (Phil. 16d—e; see pp. 209f. above). Tim. 30c brings out 
clearly the inferiority in the realm of Forms of t& &v yépous eiSe1 to the Form which embraces 
them all. Without using X.’s argument in so many words, Plato makes it perfectly clear that the 
Form of Animal could remain without the Form of Dog. 
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3 Fr. 2 H. Cf. Kramer, P. und H. Phil. 114 n. 35. But who can say whether he preceded 
Aristotle (Top. 105 b 20)? 
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two words for wisdom, sophia and phronésis, which in Plato had been 
interchangeable (vol. Iv, 265), as follows (fr. 6 H., Clem. Alex.): 


Xenocrates in his On Phronésis defines sophia as knowledge of the first 
causes and of intelligible being. PAronésis he divides into two, practical and 
theoretical, which indeed is sophia on the human plane. Hence sophia is 
phronésis but not all phronésis is sophia. 


The dialectical division sounds Platonic, and the reference to a particu- 
lar work (two books on pAronésis appear in D.L.’s catalogue) gives it an 
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10t tauy exactly witn a brief note in Aristotle’s 
Topics, which however may have been abbreviated for his immediate 
purpose, which was simply to illustrate the fault of using two words 


Xenocrates and Andronicus [who lived much later] thought that everything 
was included under the headings of absolute and relative existence, so that 
there is no need for such a large number of categories. Fr. 12 H. (Simpl.) 

This is evidently a criticism of Aristotle’s ten categories, as Zeller said 
(11. 1, 1013 f.), against which Xenocrates advocates the simple dichotomy 
of Plato. To Plato the distinction between absolute and relative being 
was fundamental, as marking off the world of Forms from the world of 
experience. Beautiful things were only beautiful relatively to others 


(and relatively to some could be actually ugly), but Beauty itself “is not 


beautiful in one aspect but ugly in another, nor beautiful at one time but 


not at another, nor beautiful in relation to one thing but ugly in relation 
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nother... It exists absolutelv , by and with itself uniform.’2 
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Psychology. Xenocrates defined the soul as a self-moving number, to 
which one’s first reaction is to agree with Aristotle that this was ‘much 
the most unreasonable thing said about it’.3 More than once in the 
Greek commentators he is associated in this with Pythagoras, for whom 
of course anything whatever was a number. According to Plutarch his 
definition was based on an interpretation of the making of the world- 
soulin Plato’s Timaeus, which is itself fantastic enough. From Aristotle’s 
statement at 404b27 we may conclude that the soul’s numerical charac- 
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1 Top. 141a6. What kind of évta are meant? 

2 Symp. 211a. Cf. H. Maj. 289a—-b, Phil. 51, 53d. 

3, De an. 408b 32 (not in H.). For the evidence in general see frr. Go and 68 H., and on Aristotle’s 
detailed criticism Cherniss, ACPA 396 ff. 
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ter was connected with its mental, as distinct from motive, powers, and 
this would be derived from Tim. 37a-c, where its power of true dis- 
course about both the intelligible and the sensible world is attributed to 
the numerical proportion and harmony in which its constituents are 
blended.t ‘Number’ for the Pythagoreans and their admirers is a 
compendium-word for proportion, measure, harmony—all the things 
which number was supposed to introduce. Nevertheless Plutarch’s 
criticism is pertinent. Plato, he says, never called the soul a number, for 
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to ody tnat we SOUL 1S CONStructed Ona 
as saying that it is itself, in its own essence, a number.? Simplicius 
(fr. 64 H.) thought the definition was intended to demonstrate the inter- 
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their likeness; for the Forms are numbers, but do not move. 


The soul is incorporeal, and divided into reason and sense (frr. 66, 
67, 70 H.). Xenocrates probably said that our nous came to us from 
outside, i.e. was divine.3 Olympiodorus (fr. 75 H.) bracketed him with 
Speusippus as believing that the irrational as well as the rational soul 
was immortal, and Clement of Alexandria says that he ‘did not give up 
hope that even the creatures without reason had some sense of the 
divine ’, The expression (‘did not despair’) shows him in the same 


attractive li ght as the anecdote of the Sparrow which. pn sued bv a 
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hawk, ook refuge i in his cloak. He hid it in the folds till the da anger was 


past, ‘hen let it go, remarking that it would not do to betray a suppliant 
(fr. tor H. .). One can imagine si 
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So strong a believer in daemons can hardly have escaped the tradi- 
tional belief that some at least were the souls of dead men, as they had 


uch a man hoping that even a sparrow 
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t See p. 297 above, and cf. further Kramer, P. und H. Phil. 348 f. 

2 Plut. De an. procr. 1013. c—-d (not in H.). X.’s definition of soul, including Plutarch’s account 
and criticism, has been discussed at length by Taylor, Comm. on Tim. 112-15. 

3 Fr. 69 H. This is simply a list of philosophers who said @Upabev eloxpivecbar tov voiiv. 
The omission of Aristotle makes its accuracy suspect; cf. his expression at Gen. an. 736b28. 

4 ovx crreAtrize:. The passage in Clem. Alex. is not in Heinze, but is quoted by Zeller, 11.1, 
1022 n. 4. 

5 At the same time, oddly enough, he is said to have written a book On Animal Food in which 
he said that meat was harmful to us because it might infect us with the unreasoning souls of the 
beasts. This too is from Clem. Strom. (fr. 100 H.) and is accepted by Heinze (p. 139) but DGrrie 
(RE 1517) is highly suspicious of its authenticity. The title is absent from D.L.’s list, nor does 
the argument figure among X.’s suggested reasons why Triptolemus should have enjoined 
abstinence from flesh (fr. 98 H.). 
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been for Hesiod and Empedocles, but there is no definite evidence.! He 
did however call the soul of a living man his daemon, taking the normal 
words for ‘happiness’ and ‘misery’, eudaimonia and kakodaimonia, in 
the literal sense of “having a good—or bad—daemon’. This was right 
enough, but it means, he went on to say, having a worthy or unworthy 
soul, ‘for each man’s soul was his daemon’. He was no doubt thinking 
of Heraclitus’s aphorism (fr. 119 DK) that a man’s character is his 
daemon, where however ‘daemon’ means rather fate, or a power 


? ? r 
controlling one’s fate. Heraclitus was saying epigrammatically that what 
happens to a man is his own responsibility : You call it your daemon— 
your fate—but it’s really up to you.” From Homer onwards a daemon 
is the external power that controls each individual’s destiny. It could 

, te 4g , 


also mean a kind of guardian angel, a companion for the soul like the 
daemon which conducts each soul on its journey to the underworld, but 
not the soul itself.3 


Ethics. Although like Speusippus Xenocrates wrote copiously on 
ethics, not much is now known about his opinions. What we have 
suggests that in many things he shared a common Academic viewpoint 


with Speusippus, Aristotle and no doubt others, much of which was 
absorbed by Zeno and the Stoics. For his phi losovhic al investigation 
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had an ulterior aim, peace of mind (‘to put an end to the i sturbance 
caused PY the business of life’, fr. 4). Only with Aristotle do we meet 


s the natural goal for 
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the scientific ideal of k nowledge for its own sak 
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mankind (Metaph. ad init.). Sextus (fr. 76 H.) links Xenocrates with the 
rest of ‘the old Academy, the Peripatetics, and the Stoics in classifying 
everything as either good or bad or neither. The classification, if it 
seems to pave the way for the Stoic doctrine of ‘indifferents’ (Kramer, 
P. und H. Ph. 229), was firmly rooted in Plato’s own philosophy. We 


1 Hes, Erga 121-3, Emped. fr. 115; cf. Plato, Crat. 398c. Heinze saw it implied in a passage of 
Plutarch about daemons ‘who have a kind of remnant of the sensuous and unreasoning part’. 
(See Def. Orac. 417b quoted in H. p. 83, where the words kal éAdyou have been accidentally 
omitted.) This however seems to have no connexion with X., whose name was mentioned back 
at 416c. 

2 The source is no late commentator but Aristotle himself (Top. 112a32-8, fr. 81 H.). He uses 
it to illustrate the eristic or rhetorical device of taking a term in its literal sense as if this were more 
proper than to conform to its established usage. I suspect it is doing the literal-minded philosopher 
too much credit to suppose him capable of such deliberate artifice. 

3 Plato, Pho. 107d, 113d. Burnet on 107d cites parallel passages from other classical authors. 
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remember the teaching of the Meno that health and wealth are in them- 
selves neither good nor bad—it depends what use is made of them— 
and how ill health turned out to be a blessing for Theages.! Neverthe- 
less it appears that for Xenocrates and Speusippus health had, in Stoic 
terminology, ‘preferred’ status (fr. 92 H.), but virtue remained supreme. 
Speakers in Cicero’s dialogues seem sometimes to assimilate Xenocrates 
to the Stoics, in suspicious conjunction with Speusippus, Polemo and 
even Aristotle, as teaching that the virtuous man is happy in the most 
* . 
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| circumstances (frr. 84, 85 H. »)s put sometimes fo 
Sharply from them. There may be some confusion here between 


Xenocrates s and Polemo, his successor as he ad of the Academy. 2 
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Plutarch associates him with Polemo3 (though it is equally true of 
Speusippus; p. 468 above), and says that Zeno followed them (fr. 78 H.). 
His recipe for securing it is in fr. 77 H. (Clem. Strom.): 


Xenocrates of Chalcedon explains happiness as the possession of one’s proper 
excellence and the powers ancillary thereto. In what does it occur? The soul. 

By whose agency? "The virtues. What are the parts of which it is made up? 
Right actions, good states of mind, dispositions, motions and habits. What 


are its indispensable adjuncts? pony health and external resources. 


exactly with this: it consists in “activity in accordance with perfect 


virtue, combined with sufficient provision of external advantages and 
a life not cut short’ (EN rr1oraia) 
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The only other known ethical tenet of Xenocrates is that only philo- 
sophers are voluntarily virtuous. Plutarch speaks of ‘the dictum of 
Xenocrates about true philosophers, that they alone do voluntarily what 
the rest of mankind do involuntarily under the compulsion of law, like 
dogs under the lash’. There is, says the same authority elsewhere, no 
fear that the removal of laws would reduce us to savagery, if we fol- 
lowed the ‘laws’ of philosophers like Parmenides, Socrates, Heraclitus 


t Meno 87e-88e, Rep. 496c. Cf. also Laws 728d-e, the character of Eros at Symp. 201e, and 
the ‘neither good nor bad’ of Lysis 216e. 

2 See Cherniss’s note in the Loeb Plutarch, xiii.2, p. 738, n. a. 

3 The germ of the idea is in Plato’s view, expressed in Lyszs and Charm., that what is good is 
whatever properly belongs to one (té&ya®ov olxeiov). See vol. tv, 149f., 159. In Heinze’s opinion 
(Xenokr. 148) ‘Polemo seems to have been the first to work out in detail the doctrine that 
following nature was the way to happiness, but it was already represented by Xenocrates.’ 
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and Plato. ‘Then, as Xenocrates says, we should do voluntarily what 
the law now makes us do against our will.’ Humanity, it seems, is 
prone to sin, and can only be kept from it either by the law, as at 
present, or if all were converted to philosophy. This is not so different 
as it might seem at first sight from the Socratic paradox that no one 
voluntarily does wrong. According to Socrates we act wrongly through 
ignorance alone, whereas Xenocrates puts it that given the wisdom of 
the philosopher we should sin no more, but ‘honour justice for its 
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Heraclides Ponticus? 
Life. The dates of Heraclides of Heracleia on the Black Sea (hence 


e taken as r oughly 390 (or earlier)—310.3 He was a 
member of the Academy who narrowly missed election to its leadership 
when Speusippus died (p. 470 n. 3 above); but the generally accepted 
story that Plato left him in charge on his last visit to Sicily in 361 
(vol. Iv, 27 n. 2) comes solely from the tenth-century Suda, and since he 
cannot well have been over thirty, and may have been only twelve, at 
the time, seems unlikely.4 The same source also tells the story of the 
tame snake which he employed to engineer his own apotheosis. Dio- 


genes (fr. 3 W.), on the authority of Sotion, says that ‘later he was a 


nunil of Aristatle’ © 
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Writings. We have the titles of forty-six dialogues, in which he seems 

to have paid at least as much attention to dramatic situation, character 
1 1 m1 1 1 c 


and mood as Plato did. Some, says Diogenes, were in the vein of 
comedy, others of tragedy, and others in a conversational style suited 
to the philosophers, politicians and military men whom he was portray- 


t See Plutarch (and Cicero) in fr. 3 H. 

2 His fragments have been collected by F. Wehrli, Basel 1953 (2nd ed. 1969), and for r general 
information see Wehrli’s article in RE Suppl. x1 (1968), 675-86, supplementing that of Daebritz 
in RE vill, 472-85. 

3 OCD gives 390-10 approx., Sambursky (PWG 63) 388-15. Voss (Heracl. p. 8) says he was 
born between 388 and 373. 

4 It is strongly denied by Voss, Heracl, 11-13. 5 See fr. 17 W.; also in D.L., fr. 16. 

© Wehrli indeed includes him in his series ‘Die Schule des Aristoteles’ though he himself says 
that in view of A.’s departure from Athens on Plato’s death and H.’s own return to Heracleia, 
any instruction by A. must have been in Plato’s lifetime, when both were members of the Academy, 
not in the Lyceum. He adds that ‘A.’s influence on H. was to say the least limited’, but thinks 
that D.L.’s words imply membership of the Peripatos, and sees evidence of common interests 
with other Peripatetics like Clearchus and Aristoxenus. (See his /P, p. 60.) 
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ing. His scientific outlook is commonly spoken of today as marred by a 
weakness for fantasy and superstition, because he told tales like that of 
Empedocles’s miraculous disappearance after reviving a woman who 
had been apparently dead for thirty days, and of a man fallen to earth 
from the moon.! But what would we think of Plato if the dialogues had 
vanished but we knew he had told a story about a man killed in battle 
who came to life on the funeral pyre twelve days later and described the 


marvels he had seen in the next world; and had spoken of the gods 

scan enim A eha col<; in cha esanteanesl Lee rqecla ceahl in xy thaie haecac ann 
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feeding them on narmrosia a and nectar from a manger? If Heraclides had 
the Platonic art of blending mythos and Jogos, the man from the moon 
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serious cosmological discussion.? There is some evidence to suggest that 
his Adaris, called after the legendary Hyperborean wonder-worker, was 
identical with On Justice, justas the myth of Er occurs ina dialogue on the 
same subject.3 He was certainly of a religious turn of mind, believed in 
the divine oversight of human affairs and was of those whom Diodorus 
called ‘the piously inclined’ who ascribed the terrible earthquake at 
Helike to divine wrath, as opposed to those (like Aristotle, Mezeor. 
366a24ff.) who looked for natural explanations of such disasters.4 


Astronomy and cosmology. We may start with these, since in astronomy 
les his greatest claim to fame, though the sources are so defective that 
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continue to be held. At a minimum he is known to have put forward, as 
a partial explanation of the celestial phenomena, the hypothesis that the 
earth was not motionless, but rotated once daily on its axis, while the 
heavenly bodies stood still.5 In the view of many scholars he also taught 
that Venus and Mercury revolved around the sun as centre, a supposi- 
tion that contains at least the germ of the theory of epicycles, generalized 


1 Frr, 83, 84 and 115 W. For Empedocles see vol. 11, 134, and on Heraclides Mepl tis &trvov, 
I, M. Lonie, ‘Medical Theory in Heraclides of Pontus’, Mnemos. 1965. 

4 Hirzel, Dialog 1, 327. Some of the Pythagorears, to whom Heraclides owed a great deal, 
believed the moon to be inhabited (vol. 1, 285). 
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But as Wehrli rightly warns (#7P 76, 84), there is no proof. 4 Fr. 46 f. fr. 75. 
5 For the possibility that two Pythagoreans, Ecphantus and Hicetas, should share the credit 
for this imaginative idea, see vol. 1, 327f. 
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by Apollonius of Perge and brought to its final form by Ptolemy. 
Finally he has been claimed, and as forcefully rejected, as first begetter 
of the full heliocentric theory of Copernicus, usually credited to 
Aristarchus of Samos in the next century.! 

For a pupil of Plato his most startling pronouncement, if he has been 
correctly reported, is that the cosmos is infinite (fr. 112 W., from Aétius). 
Much of Plato’s teleological edifice would have crumbled if he had not 
believed the cosmos to have been created unique, finite and spherical 
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extraordinary idea that each star is itself a whole cosmos, ‘containing 

earth and air in the infinite azther’ (fr. 113 W.). If this is true, each must 
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ing its own sphere of fixed stars and so on ad infinitum. In our sources 
this theory is attributed jointly to Heraclides and the Pythagoreans, 
but even the (probably contemporary) Pythagorean Ecphantus said 
the universe was ‘made spherical by divine power’ (fr. 1 DK). 

The moon was ‘earth surrounded by mist’ (fr. 114) and fr. 115 sug- 
gests that it was inhabited, as it was for his Pythagorean brethren (vol. 1, 
285). Comets, he said, were high clouds brilliant with light from the 
upper region,” and he also offered an explanation of the tides as due to 
the action 

t For the texts see frr. 104-17 W. The full Copernican theory was credited to H. by Schiaparelli 
in 1898, denied by Dreyer in 1906 (HPS 134f.) and with more powerful arguments by Heath 


(A. of S. 1913, 275 ff., who gives the key passages in English), only to be revived equally empha- 
tically by van der Waerden in his Astron. d. Pyth. (1 9st ), 99. Gee ee also his ‘Astron. des H. von 
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1952), and Wehrli, RE 686. As to epicycles, Heath, while crediting H. with ‘the great advance’ 
of discovering that Venus and Mercury revolve round the sun, denied that this involved him in 
an epicyclic theory (0.c. 255-7). Recently, in CQ 1970, G. Evans has robbed him even of the 
theory that the two planets orbit the sun, though Sambursky in 1956 (PWG, with translation of 
passages) affirms it and adds that on this account he may be considered the founder of the theory 
of epicycles. Yet the suggestion of an epicyclic and heliocentric theory for the motion of Venus 
would appear to have been definitely refuted by Neugebauer’s note on the meaning of ‘superior’ 
and ‘inferior’ in Chalcidius (4/P 1972, 6oof.). The latest opinion of H.’s ‘partial heliocentric 
theory’ is that it ‘ne parait pas solidement fondée’. See J. Moreau in Rev. d’hist. des sciences 1976. 
I am scarcely competent to give a firm opinion but offer this selection of references to guide an 
interested reader in an investigation of the issues involved. 

2 Fr. 116 W. veta&poiov Uird petapolou pwtds Katavyazépevov. He may have had Xenophanes 
in mind, who called them ‘ignited clouds’ (vol. 1, 390, 392), but the expression in Aétius suggests 
something different. Nor did H. follow X. in holding that this was also true of all the heavenly 
bodies. The two descriptions occur in the same short section of Aetius recording the various 
views on these phenomena. 
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Physics. Heraclides adopted an atomic theory of matter, in which how- 
ever he differed essentially from Democritus. His hostility appears in a 
work (possibly two)! Against Democritus and another On Images 
(erdola, the Democritean word for the films of atoms which enter the 
eye in the act of sight), for Clement said that Heraclides trounced, or 
castigated, the ezdola of Democritus (fr. 123 W.). It is natural that a 
Platonic teleologist and believer in divine providence should want 
nothing to do with Democritus’s purely mechanical and purposeless 
he altered the theorv at a vi 


ion.* Moreover ne aiterea tne tneory a V1 
point, making his ultimate particles, the archai of all things, subject to 
qualitative change.3 For his model he appears rather to have looked to 
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where he differed from it did so in ways similar to those of Heraclides 
later. There were also, if the doxographers are to be trusted, coinci- 
dences of terminology, both having called their smallest particles not 
atomot but oncot (masses or lumps) and thrausmata (fragments).4 
Heraclides also, like his master (Tim. 67b), followed Empedocles in his 
explanation of sensation as due to the fitting of sensible materials into 
passages (porot) of appropriate size in the body. 

Heraclides applied t to his oncot a rare epithet (d4vapyoi, lit. “not 


joined’) ) which unfortu tely could mean either of two thing's: (1) not 
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joined to each other, *s 5 that each is separate from the rest and moves 
on its own’ (so Zeller, 111, 1, 571 n. 4), or (2) not internally joined, i.e. 


loosely knit or loose-iojnted. The second is adopted by Lonie in 
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Phronesis 1964, and Poes with his thesis th 
tinguished from the thrausmata as not indivisible but simply the 
smallest parts of the perceptible elements, which can be further broken 
up into the indivisible fragments. Thus the oncoi, 


ue, but mav be identical. (So Wehrli, RE 678.) 
mbined atomism with providential organization of the cosmos 


t Two appear in D.L.’s coralogt 

2 Ecphantus too is said to have 
(vol. 1, 325, extract d). 

3 They were tant (fr. 120 W.). This would, I think, imply the possession of sensible quali- 
ties, like the physical bodies—earth, fire etc.—which they make up (perhaps in imitation of 
Empedocles, whom the doxographers associate with him; see vol. 11, 150). Lonie argues (Phron. 
1964, 157; see below) that Taba here must mean divisible because &1a6év earlier in the same fr. 
is clossed as divisible. but with the article befo Ta laced af the ‘oloscing 
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* For H. see frr. 118, 121 W.; for Empedocles, vol. 11, 149, 150. 
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if they were conceived as particles of air, fire, etc. might be described as 
possessing quality ... while the fragments, not being particles of any element 
in particular, were described as devoid of quality. Finally, both 1 might be 
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described as ototye oth were in a sense ultimate. 


This theory Lonie then connects with Plato’s reduction of the four 
elements to geometrical solids and planes in the 7imaeus. It is an attrac- 
tive hypothesis, and I hope it is right, but our meagre sources say that 
Heraclides only changed the name of the atoms to oncoi, retaining their 
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that they ‘are in themselves clearly false, and violently contradict each 
other’. This charge of self-contradiction is his favourite weapon. In the 
third book of Aristotle’s On Philosophy, he claims, confusion reigns, 
and he elaborates the point in a passage which has greatly exercised the 
minds of those who would reconstruct that lost work. Then after dis- 
missing Xenocrates as equally foolish he comes to Heraclides,? who, he 
says, ‘stuffed his books with childish stories and at one time holds that 


the world, at another time that mind is divine. He also attributes divinity 
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changeable in shape, and again in the same book puts earth and sky 
among the gods.’ We can hardly hope to recove 


Heracli des from such an attack. However 

sleading order, it sounds as if the original gave a fairly faithful 
ref ection of the Timaeus. If he ‘deprived God of sensation’, that would 
be because he regarded him as pure mind, like the world-soul in Plato 
which had no need of sight or hearing (Tim. 33c) or the ‘sacred mind’ 
of Empedocles that penetrates the whole cosmos.3 


Apart from this, nothing is known of his theology save that he up- 
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byKous TAS GpXas . . THv 6dov (frr. 118 and 119a W.). The position is complicated by the fact 
that Asclepiades of Prusa (first cent. B.c. ) in his corpuscular theory borrowed the phrase &vappor 
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2 Cic. N.D. 1, 13, 34. See fr. 111 W. 
3 Plato, Zim. 33c; Emped. fr. 134 (vol. 11, 258-62). 
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held the doctrine of Plato in Laws 10, that gods both exist and concern 
themselves with human affairs (fr. 75). 


The soul. Heraclides wrote a book on the soul, and was credited with 
another ‘on the things in Hades’, a title used by Democritus. The 
genuineness of the second was questioned in antiquity.! In any case, not 
much is known of the contents of either. Unlike Plato, he thought the 
soul material, though of the most tenuous sort of material substance, 
so said that it was, or resembled, light, which is in 
keeping with the shining quality of azther in common belief. Thus he 

to general and earlier philosophical beliefs in the hery, 

; oul. which bv no means excluded i 
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divinity.2 The story of ‘The Woman without Breath’ and her resuscita- 
tion bore the alternative title ‘On Disease’, and Galen treated it as a 
serious contribution to the literature of hysterical seizures (frr. 79, 80, 
82 W.); but being colourfully told, with miraculous additions, as an 
exploit of Empedocles, it linked up with other legends of men rising 
from apparent death (Abaris, Aristeas, Hermotimus, Epimenides) and 
would inevitably lead to speculation concerning the whereabouts of the 


soul during such apparent absences from the body.3 In similar mythical 


vein he told of a certain Empedotimus who exnerienced a midday 
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epiphany of Pluto and Persephone and a first-hand vision of ‘the whole 
truth about our souls’.4 Some Platonists says Iamblichus, think of the 


soul as always embodied but alternating between a finer or more 
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tenuous5 and a solid body. Heraclides said that while awaiting their 
descent to earth souls were confined to the Milky Way, but others that 
they were distributed over all the spheres of the heavens (fr. 97 W.). 
Here again it would seem that the ‘others’ kept closer to Plato (Tim. 
42d), from whom Heraclides diverged in the direction of popular, and 
more specifically Pythagorean belief, for did not Pythagoras say that 

t Fr, 72 W. For the Tepi té&v év “AiS0u of Democritus see vol. 11, 436-9. 

2 Cf. Euripides fr. 1014 on immortal soul and immortal aither. Vols. 1 and 11 contain other reff. 


for the connexion in the earlier period. 
3 Cf. vol. 11, 436-8; vol. L, 318f. 
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an imaginary character in a dialogue by H. (An alter Empedocles? There is no great difference 


between KAtos and tipt.) 
5 Aerrtétepov On Aetrtéy see vol. 11, 276f. 
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the souls assemble on the Milky Way, which is so called from those 
who when they fall to birth are nurtured on milk?! 


Pleasure. Heraclides wrote a dialogue On Pleasure described as being in 
the comic style, of which Athenaeus has preserved several extracts 
(frr. 55-9, 61 W.). One is a eulogy, outdoing Plato’s Callicles in its 
extravagance, of pleasure, luxury, wealth and show. These develop the 
qualities of free men, work is for slaves and mean characters. It was an 


Athens revellino in fine clothes. 1eweller rv and al] sorts of lux xury that 
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humbled the might of Asia at Marathon. Those with the highest reputa- 
tion for wisdom reckon pleasure the greatest good. This is presumably 


from the speech of the edvocatus diaboli. and the other extracts all tell 
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highly moral tales of cities demoralized and ruined by luxurious living 
(frr. 50 and 57), voluptuaries ending their lives in poverty and misery, 
and how the most intense pleasures are felt by the insane.? Unfor- 
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tunately such stories 1 monopolized the interest of later writers, SO they 
are all shat 1. remains to us of his ethics, even of his dialogue On Justice. 
Of happiness he seems to have been content to repeat a Pythagorean 
dictum that it consisted in knowledge of the perfection of the numbers 
of the soul (fr. 44 W.). Altogether Pythagoreanism was probably the 
strongest influence on his thought, and his fragments are a useful source 


of information on the sect and. its founder. (CE. vol. 1, 163-5.) 


ce omitted from both this section 
Xenocrates an interesting passage from Porphyry’s in Prol. Harm., which 
Zeller (11.1, 1036 n. 1) summarized as representing Heraclides’s views on 
the subject of hearing and sight (in spite of having denied in vol. 1. 1, 508 n. 1 
that the Heraclides there mentioned was the Pontic). Wehrli has omitted it 
from the fragments of Heraclides and Heinze included it in those of Xeno- 
crates. The epithet ‘ Ponticus’ is not attached to Heraclides, and the quotation 
is said to be from his /ntroduction to Music. This exact title does not occur 
elsewhere, but an On Music is in D.L.’s catalogue. The arguments against an 
identification with our Heraclides are set forth by Heinze on p. 6 n. 2, and 
include the unlikelihood of his referring as he does to his contemporary 


t Porphyry, De antro nymph. 28. For this and other quotations see Cook, Zeus 11, 41f. 
2 A point also made by Plato. See Pil. 45e and p. 223 above. 
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Xenocrates as an authority. But in any case, is the identity of Heraclides 
relevant? The passage in Porphyry begins: ‘Heraclides too writes on this 
subject in his Introduction to Music as follows: “ Pythagoras, so Xenocrates 


° . > 
says...” ’, and it conti nues with a detailed account of Pythagoras’s discovery 
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of the numerical basis of the musical intervals. It does not therefore in any 


way suggest that the theories which follow belong to Heraclides, but rather 
that they come from Xenocrates who ascribed them to Pythagoras, though 
they were probably at least partly Xenocrates’s own as Heinze thought, who 


deals fully with the content of the extract on pp. 5—10 of his Xenokrates. Its 
most interesting feature is the discrete nature of sound. A sound is produced 


by a series of distinct blows (of air) falling on the ear.' Each blow ‘occupies 
no time, but exists on the boundary between past and future’, that is, on the 
instant between striking and being struck. Our hearing however is too feeble 
to distinguish the separate blows, which we perceive as one continuous sound. 

This temporal discontinuity of sound, as Heinze remarks, is analogous to the 
discontinuous magnitudes or indivisible lines of Xenocrates, but since he 
shared this atomic conception with his colleague Heraclides, that in itself 
would not help us to decide between them. All these contemporaries and 
colleagues in the Academy had many ideas in common, and many of these 
they shared also with the Pythagoreans, to whom Plato himself, as we know, 


was more than a little indebted. 


Others 
In view of our comparative ignorance of the other pupils of Plato, a few 


notes on some of them will suffice. They continue to come from a wide 
geographical area. Plulip of Opus has already been mentioned in con- 


neyion with the La Ws and Foinomis (np. 221 385 above). Like other 
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members of the Academy, he wrote prolifically on a wide variety of 
subjects,? but what he said is unknown. Hermodorus, from Syracuse, is 
mentioned twice by Simplicius (Phys. 247, 313 256, 32) as a pupil of 
Plato who wrote a book on him (perhaps tl 1€ first) from which 
Simplicius quotes, though not directly. He is our authority for Plato’s 
stay with Euclides at Megara after Socrates’s death (D.L. 2.106 and 3.6). 
In a mathematical treatise he showed an interest in the astral religion of 
the Persian Magi, and offered an opinion on the date of Zoroaster and a 
1 Cf. Aristotle’s definition of a letter as an indivisible unit of speech (Poet. 1456 b 22). 


2 If we accept von Fritz’s identifications in RE xxxviii Halbb., 2351f. For Philip see Taran 
(p. 385 n. 1 above). 


Others 
Greek etymology for his name.! Histiaeus, from Perinthos on the Sea 
of Marmara, was a recorder of Plato on the Good (p. 425). Theophrastus 
(Metaph. pp. 12-14 R. and F., cf. pp. 436, 472 above) commended him 
as one who did not stop at the highest principles of being but attempted 
‘up to a point’ to continue his investigations down to mathematical and 
physical matters. He explained sight as a mingling of rays (from the eyes) 
with images (from the objects), a purely Platonic (if not even Demo- 
critean) idea. His only originality lay in the invention of a technical 


nortmanteau -fterm for the re sult namely aktinet dola 
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(Aét. in Diels, Dox. 403). Time he defined as ‘the motion of the stars 
relative to one another’ (Dox. 318), which again is purely Platonic 


(Tum. 2Bb—-20e). Menaechmus whom Proclus descri 
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Eudoxus and associate of Plato’,? is mainly known for some notable 
advances in geometry. He was credited with going some way towards 


a practical, not merely theoretical, solution of the famous ‘ Delian prob- 


lem’ 1... ~ nagrl <a aaA<r ering’ amrtinna 
iCiyl (of doublin ft the cube),3 ana with disc CO* Ile the sections of a 


ss 


cone. In astronomy Theon of Smyrna (pp. 2o1f. Hiller) associates him 
with Aristotle and (erroneously) Callippus in the introduction of 
counteracting spheres into the motions of the planets and the idea that 
the visible stars themselves are inanimate but moved by the spheres in 
which they are fixed. Theudius of Magnesia is mentioned only by Proclus 


as an outstanding mathematician and philosopher who (like Euclid a 
little later) wrote a Stoicheta, or Elements, and generalized many 


hitherto special, or partial, theorems.4 Euphraeus, of Oreos in Euboea, 
hic third Philinnic 
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(59-62) tells how, after vainly opposing the oro-Macedonian party in 
his city, he finally committed suicide, ‘witnessing by his deed how 


1 D.L. 1.2 and 8. Aristotle and Eudoxus also gave opinions on the date of Zoroaster. For the 
interest of the Academy in Persian religion (perhaps too much neglected here) see Koster, Mythe 
de P., and the remarks of Jaeger, Arist. (Eng. tr.) 131+4. They were not however hypnotized by 
it: Eudoxus found the idea of astrological prediction ‘minime credendum’ (Cic. De div. 11.42.87; 
Koster, o.c. 16). For Plato himself, see p. 365 with n. 3 above. 

2 In Eucl. p. 67 Friedl., p. 55 in Morrow’s translation. 

3 The ‘credit’ was given by Eutocius. See Kliem in RE xxix. Halbb. 700, but cf. p. 449 above. 
To Kliem’s references for M.’s mathematics may now be added Morrow’s translation of Procl. 
Eucl. p. 55 n. 43. See also J. Barnes, CQ 1976, 284-8. 

4 Procl. Eucl. p. 167 Friedl., 56 in Morrow’s translation. For ali these men anyone interested 
should naturally consult the relevant articles in the RE. That on Theudius, by von Fritz, is in the 
eleventh Halbband of the second series, 244-6. 
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Plato’s associates 
justly and disinterestedly he had withstood Philip’. Erastus and 
Coriscus of Scepsis in the Troad, to whom Plato addressed the Sixth 
Letter (pp. 400 f. above), will be best reintroduced in the story of 
Aristotle’s travel to Asia Minor after his death, which will find its place 
in the next volume. 
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The following list contains particulars of books and articles referred to, usually in 
abbreviated form, in the text, together with a few additional items. For a plain text 
of all the dialogues there is Burnet’s in the Oxford Classical Texts (prefaces dated 
1899-1906). For a complete translation the one-volume Hamilton—Cairns collection 
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Many books on Plato contain select bibliographies, e.g. vols. 1 and 11 of 
Friedlander’s Plato (1964 and 1969) provide separate lists for each dialogue at the 
beginning of the notes to the appropriate chapter, and general works may be traced 
in his list of abbreviations. Among other bibliographical aids may be mentioned 
Cherniss’s well-known survey in Lustrum, Gigon’s in the Bibliographische 
Einfuihrung, Rosenmeyer’s ten years of Platonic Scholarship and Schuhl’s Quinze 
années. I am pleased to be able to welcome Skemp’s useful survey of work on Plato 
which appeared just in time for inclusion in the bibliography. This year too 
Manasse has added a survey of Plato-literature in French to his previous two on 


works in German and En olish 
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The lack of a complete word- index to Plato has long been felt. Hitherto scholars 
have had to rely on F. Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum of 1835-8, for which reason it was 
recently reprinted. It is however incomplete, and special mention must therefore be 
made of L. Brandwood’s computer-based Word-Index to Plato (1976). 

i have retained a separate section for a selection of editions and translations of 
Plato’s works, supplementing that in vol. Iv and including commentaries without 
text, but have put it before the general section and ordered it under separate titles, 
not alphabetically by the modern scholars. (This list may be supplemented by those 
at the beginning of the notes to each chapter in Friedlander’s Plato, vols. 11 and 
11.) This section covers Plato’s works only. Editions of other authors, including 
collections of fragments, are entered under the editor’s name in the general section. 
The Greek commentators on Aristotle are referred to in the text by page (and 
sometimes line) in the appropriate volume of the Berlin Academy’ s edition 
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earlier dialogues should be sought in vol. rv. 

The flow of anthologies of previously published articles continues unabated, to 
the benefit of students and the embarrassment of bibliographers, and the last few 
years have also seen a considerable output of reprints, including books by out- 
standing scholars of the last century. Some of both kinds are sure to have escaped 
me. 
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Dicaearchus, 446 n. 1 

dichotomy, 131f., 156f., 165, 168, 464 

Dicks, D. R., 295 n. 5, 296 n. 2, 306 n. 1, 451 
N. 3, 452 N. I, 4§7 
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ingredient of the soul of the cosmos, 293; 
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Diller, H., 255 n. 1 

Dingle, H., 267 n. 1, 440 n. 2 

Diocles, 314 

Diogenes of Apollonia, 215 n. 1, 272 n. 3 

Dion, 400, 402, 403, 459 Nn. 1 

Dionysius II, 400, 402f., 410 n. I, 411 

Dionysodorus, 41 n. 1, 55, 56, 135, 149 N. 5, 
158 

divination, 314 n. I 

division, definition by (see also diairesis), 27, 
33, 61, 124f.; difficulty of, 163, 167f. 

Dodds, E. R., 28 n. 1, 68 n. 5, 97 n. 1, 130 

Dorians, 324, 326, 328, 331 

Dorrie, H., 474, 480 n. § 
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Dreyer, G., 485 n. 1 
Diiring, I., 360 n. 1, 424, 452 nn. 2 and 3 
Dybikowski, J. C., 218 n. 5 
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Earth, 306 
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Ecphantus, 484 n. 5, 486 n. 2 
Edelstein, L., 402 n. 1 
education (see also table of contents, pp. ix and 
x), 382 n. 1; Director of, 346, 370, 374; of 
Guardians in Laws, 371-4 

Egypt, 195, 248f., 357 n. 3, 451, 456 

erdolon (see also images), 405, 486 

erdos (see also Forms), 20, 21 n. 1, 22, 25, 27, 
97-9, 165, 174, 175 

Einarson, B., 385 n. 1 

Einstein, A., 242, 449 Nn. 4 

Eleatic philosophy, 100, 107; Plato’s relation 

to, 57, 123 
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elements, 176; physical (primary bodies: see 
also table of contents, p. 1x), 266, 276-8, 287 

Eliade, M., 193 n. 3 

Empedocles, 75 n. 4, 77 n. 2, 78 n. 2, 99, 137 
Nn. 2, 194, 266, 272, 276, 278 n. I, 280, 282, 
293, 309, 314, 362, 474 N. 3, 486, 487 
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epistémé (see also knowledge), 104, 105, 406 

epistemology: of Aristotle, 112f., 117, 161; of 
Plato, summarized, 120 

Erastus, 400, 492 

Erichthonius, 194 

eristic, 27, 126, 127, 135 

eros, 228, 311f. 

Eryxias, 396f. 

essence (ousia), 19, 26, 28, 51 n. 1, 85, 147; of 
sensations, not itself perceptible by sense, 
22, 47, 1o2f. 

eternity, distinguished from everlastingness, 
299 

etymologies: in Cratylus, 
divine names, 16 n. 2 

Euclides, 63, 64, 129, 431, 490 

Eudemus, 296 n. 2, 299 n. 2 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, 141 N. 3, 199, 200,447~—57 
(see table of contents, p. xi), 491 n. 1 

Eudoxus of Rhodes, 457 

eugenics, 190 

Euphraeus, 400, 49r1f. 

Euripides, 395 n. 1, 488 n. 2 

Futhydemus, 18 n. 3, 56 
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Euthyphro (the seer), 8, 9, 16 n. 2 
Euthyphro (father of Heraclides), 3 n. 3 
Euthyphro, 42 

Evans, G., 485 n. 1 

evil, 90, 92-100 

Ewing, A. C., 431 n. 3, 461 n. I 
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falsehood, problem of: in Cratylus, 12; in 
Theaetetus, 106ff.; in Sophist, 134, 154-6 

Fehling, D., 5 n. 4 

festivals, 350, 357 

Field, G. C., 59 n. 2, G1 n. 3, 141 n. 3, 168 n. 3, 
400, 470 

fifth element, 9 n. 2, 284, 386, 463 n. 1, 475 

Findlay, J. N., 48 n. 3 

Finley, M. I., 399 n. 3 
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Flew, A., 170 n. 2, 171 n. 2 

floods, see catastrophes 

flux theory of the physical world, 2, 10, 23, 75, 
100f., 120 n. 2, 123; how modified by the 
theory of Forms, 79-82 

form, in Aristotle, 22 n. 2, 113 

Forms (Platonic) (see a/so Aristotle): summary 
of theory, 378; in Cratylus, 2, 15, 20-2, 26, 
47; interrelationship of, 29, 147-54; 
attacked in Parmenides, 32, 36ff.; but not 
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59, 293 n. 35 ‘association " of, Go, 150, (with 
sensibles) 60; in Theaetetus, 66, 91f., 102 
modify Heraclitean flux, 80-2, 120 n. 2, 
266 n. 2; of evils, 97-100; of sensible 
qualities, 102; indispensable for knowledge, 
120, 405; ‘friends’ of, 133, 141; in Sopfist, 
138, 159-61; in what way causes, 146, 255; 
five great Forms, 151-4; ‘vowel’ Forms, 
Ist, 152; in Poltticus, 170, 174, 175-80; 
in Philebus, 201, 207f., 213, 231, 233, 2373 
refinement of the doctrine (7imaeus), 267f.; 
in Jimaeus, 270; in Laws, 378-81; in 
Epp. (6) 401, (7) 404ff.; as numbers, 427, 
435-7; Academic theories of, 473 
Forrester, J. W., son. 2 
Fraenkel, E., 
Frank, E., 448, 449 N. 1, 463 n. 2, 470 
Friedlander, P., 78 n. 3,118 n. 1, 123 n. 1, 
141 n. 3, 168 n. 3, 198 nn. 2 and 4, 213 n. 2, 
218 n. §, 235 n. 2, 288 n. 2, 323 n. 2, 327Nn. 1, 


383, 393 n.1 
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Fritz, K. von, 42 n. 1,63. 1,121 n. 3,191 n. 1, 
321 N. 3, 331 Nn. 2, 385 n. 1, 410 N. 3, 411 N. 2, 
419 nN. 3, 452 N- 3 

Frost, K. T., 248 n. 1 


Frutiger, P., 181 n. 4 
Fujisawa, N., 41 n. 4 
Furley, D. J., 477 n. 3 


Gadamer, H.-G., 418 n. 3, 420 n. 3 

Gaia, 306 n. 1 

Gaiser, K., 419 nn. 1 and 4, 421 n. 3, 423 n. 2 

Galanopoulos, A. G., 248 

Gale, R. M., 108 

Gallop, D., 218 nn. 3 and 5, 227 n. 4 

Gauss, H., 268 n. 4 
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477K. 

generalization, a universal human power, 29 

Gernet, L., 324 n. 3, 347 n. 3 
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Giants, 181 n. 4; in Sophist = materialists, 138 

Gigon, O., 324n. 1 

Gisinger, F., 456 nn. 1 and 2, 457 n. 1 

God, 253, 2753 Aristotle’s conception of, 49 
n. 2; man’s assimilation to, 90, 91, 300 

gods: popular, 306; stellar, 305f., creators of 
mortal kinds, 306, 309 

Goldschmidt, V., 28 n. 2,31 n. 1, gon. 1 

Gombrich, E. H., 254 n. 3 

Gomperz, T., 191 n. 1, 351 Nn. 2, 384m 

good (see also Aristotle): 
434; lecture on the 
Speusippus, 46r1f. 

Gorgias, 55, 126 n. 1, 134n. 1, 171 

Gorgias, 66, 70, 89, 91, 103, 122, 130, 199, 202, 
237 N. I, 254, 327, 375 

Gosling, J. C. B., 197 n. 1, 198 n. 2, 209 nn. 1 
and 2, 218 n. 5, 235 n. 4 

Gould, John, 68 n. 5, 342 n. 2 

Graeser, A., 419 n. 3 

Great-and-Small, the, 423f., 426f., 429 

Great Year, 194, 299 

Grote, G., 12 n. 2, 17, 46, 55 nn. 3 and 5, 141 
nN. 3, 162, 202 n. I, 203 n. 2, 218 n. §, 255 
Nn. 3, 276N. 4, 334 N. 2, 346 Nn. I, 347 Nn. I, 
383 n. 3, 390 Nn. 5, 391 N.4; on etymologies 
in Cratylus, 23; on Cratylus and an ideal 
language, 31; on genuineness of Laws, 322 

Grube, G.M. A 
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§9n. 2, 66n. 1,97nn. 1 and 
4,141 n. 3,213 Nn. 2,258n. 2 

Guardians (in Laws), 330, 369 n. 4, 371 

Gulley, N., Go n. 2, 74 n. 4, 79, 81, 83 n. 1, 
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66n. 1, 73 Nn. 2, 76n. 2, 88 n. 3, 
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232, 235 n. 2; 0n Timaeus, 254N. 2, 302Nn. 1, 
303, 304 N. 3 

Hades, 474 

Haebler, C., 255 n. 1 

Hager, F. P., 259, 421 n. 4 

Hall, J., 324 n. 3, 336 nn. 1 and 4, 382 n. 1 

Hambruch, E., 466 n. 1 

Hamilton, E., 122 n. 3 

Hamlyn, D. W., §4n. 2, 161, 243 n. 2 

Hammer-Jensen, I., 274 n. 2 

Hardie, W. F. R., 46, 362 n. 4 

harmonic mean, 294 

harmony: cosmic, 300; of the spheres, 295 

Harward, J., 284 n. 4, 385 n. 1, 403 n. 2 


Heath, I. L., 449 n. 2, 451, 459 n. 3, 473, 
485 n.I 

heavenly bodies: perfect circular motion of, 
96 n. 3, 450; as evidence of divine ordering, 
203, 257, 272, 364f., 372; the motions 
described, 295f.; Greek theory justified, 
296 n. 2; Plato’s problem concerning, 
296 n. 2, 450; are themselves gods, 96 n. 3, 
305f., 386, 474; composition of, 476 

Hecataeus, 456 


Heinimann, F. 4, 27n. 2 

Heisenberg, W. , 241, 242 

heliocentric theory, 485 

Hellenistic philosophy, 469, 478 

Hephaestus, 182, 193 

Heraclides Ponticus, 3, 222 n. 4, 425, 483-9 
(see table of contents, p. Xt) 

Heracliteanism, 2, 10, 78, 100, 221; relation to 
Plato, 80f., 266 n. 2, 270, 286, 426 

Heraclitus, 2, 4,75 n. 4, 80 n. 4, 81, 99, 137 N. 2, 
195, 481 

Hermann, K. F., 53 n. 1 

Hermeias of Atarneus, 335, 400f., 470 

Hermocrates, 244, 246 n. 1 

Hermocrates, 246 n. 1 

Hermodorus, 433 n. 1, 490f. 

Hermogenes, 4f. and ch. I passim, 4 

Herodotus, 68 n. 5, 69 n. 2, 195, 

Hesiod, 137 n. 2, 148 n. 1, 181 n. 4, 194, 195 

Hicken, W. F., 37 n. 1, 43 n. 1, 66n. 1, 104, 
Ig nmr, 117n.1 

Hilpinen, R., 67 n. 2 

Hipparchus, 383, 389 
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Hippias, 16, 126 n. 1, 158 

Hippocrates (Hippocratic writings), 140, 
314 

Hippodamus, 336 n. 1 

Histiaeus, 425, 491 

Hoffmann, E., 402 n. 1 

Homer, 148 n.1, 223, 365 n. 2, 395, 461 

homicide, 338 n. 1 

homonymy, heteronomy etc., 465f. 

homosexuality, 355 

Horn, F., 197 n. 2, 217 n. 3, 218 n. § 

Hospers, J, 22 Nn. 3 

Howald, E., 251 n. 2, 411 n. 3 

Hultsch, F., 452 

Hume, D., 267 n. 1, 477 n. 3 

Hyperboreans, 396 

hypothesis, method of, in Phaedo, 28 
n. I 
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images, ontological status of, 135f., 157 

immortality, 38, 179, 358f., 467 

incest, 355 

Indefinite Dyad, 431, 436, 438, 439, 442, 472 

individuals, knowledge of, 210, 412-17; in 
Aristotle, 113.n. 1, 117, 415f. 

indivisible lines, 439, 476 

induction, in Aristotle, 113, 415 

intoxication, advantages of, 325f., 328 

intuition, 403f., 410; in Speusippus, 467 

Ionian philosophers, 99, 137 n. 2, 276, 286 

irrational numbers, 283 Nn. 2, 289 Mn. 2, 3 
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Jackson, H., 59 n. 1, 128 n. 4, 260, 470 

Jaeger, W., 132, 365 n. 3, 491 n. 1 

Jason, 181 n. 4 
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Jones, R. M., 262 n. 3 

Jowett, B., 141 n. 3, 217 n. 3, 218 n. 1, 222 
N. 4, 235 n. 2, 236 n. 5, 253, 334 N. 2; editors 
of, 1, G1 n. 3, 141 n. 3, 274 Nn. 2, 321 

judgement, see doxa 

Juvenal, 336 n. 5 


Kahn, C. H., 1 n. 2, 16 n. 2, 18 n. 2, 31 n. 1, 
148 n. 1, 341 n. 2, 349 


Katros, 171 
Kamlah, W.,122n.1 
Kant, E., 269, 429 


Karpp, H., 452 n. 3, 454 n. 3 
Kenny, A., 218 n. 5 


Kepler, J., 242, 296 n. 2, 450 
Kerferd, G. B., 128 nn. 2 and 4, 331 n. 1 
Kerschensteiner, Jj., 255 n. I 
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King-Farlow. J., 363 n. 3 

Kirk, G. S., 1, 4, 16 n. 2 

Klibansky, R.., 241, 242n. 1 

Kneale, M., 162 

knowledge (see also table of contents, pp. vi- 
vit), 65; modern definition of, 67; Plato’s 
conception of, 67-9; Plato’s theory of, 
summarized, 120; as direct acquaintance 
with Forms, 133, 410; practical and cultural 
(Philebus), 229; relation to belief in 
Timaeus, 246, 251, 2§6, 286, in Laws, 
370f., 381, in Ep. 7, 406f. 

kosmos, 254, 25§ n. 1 

Koster, W. J. W., 95 n. 1, 181 n. 4 

Koutsouiannopoulou, D., 36 n. 1 

Kramer, H. J., 385 n. 1, 411 n. 2, 46o n. 5, 


478 n. 3, 481, 487 n. 1; on Plato’s ‘un- 
written doctrine’, ch. VIII passim 
Kranz, W., 255 n. 1 
Krell, D. F., 307 n. 2 
Krieg, M., 321 n. 2 
Kucharski, P., 59 n. 3 
Kuhn, H., 68 n. § 


Lacey, A. R., 386 n. 3 
Laches, 65, 70, 109 n. I, 130 
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law: a necessary second-best, 165, 187, 335; 
a blunt instrument, 186; unwritten law, 
334N. 3; as education, 336; prefaces to laws, 
336, 359 

Laws, 145,193 n.1, 238, 246, 321-82 (see table 
of contents, pp. ix-x); theology in, 953 soul 
in, 271; unity of, 329; site and foundation 
of city, 333 

Lee, E. N., 85 nn. 3 and 4, 87, 89 n. 1, 266n.1 

Lee, H. D. P., 258, 319 n. 1 

Leisegang, H., 1 n. 2, 42 n. 1, 
Ifin. 2, 196 n. 1, 197 

Lesky, A., 255 n. 1, 470 

Letters of Plato, ch. VIII; (2) 400, (5) 400, 
(6) 400, (7) 31, 59, 399, 402~17, (8) 399 

letters, 115 n. 2, 176 n. 1, 211f.; whether 
known when seen, 83; compared to Forms, 
ISr; defined by Aristotle 490 n. 1 
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belief into knowledge?, 114; possible 
meanings of, 118f., 177 n. 4; as speech, a 
weaving of Forms, 155f. 

Lonie, I. M., 484 n. 1, 486f. 

Lorenz, K., 161 

Louzecky, D. J., see Teloh 

Luce, J. V., 1, 2, 18 n. 2, 22n. 1, 130 n. 3,155 
n. 3, 156 n. 1, 248 

Luria, S., 288 nn. 2 and 3 

Lycophron, 336 n. 1 

Lysis, 390 


Macaulay, T. B., 336 n. 1 
McDowell, J. H., 33 n. 


73 n. 2, 75 Nn. 2, 76 n. 3, 


I, 61 n. 2, 66 n. 1, 
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Maier, H., 209 n. 2 

Malcolm, J., 148 n. 2 

man: relation to God and the Cosmos, 90, 91, 
215, 246, 300; assimilation to God, 90, 412 

Manasse, M., 298 n. I 
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Martin, T. H., 241, 247, 260, 288, 293 n. 4, 
302 n. 3, 304 Nn. 2 

Masefield, J., 250 

Massagetae, 456 n. 2 

Materialists, 138-41 

mathematical objects, 426, 439, 471 n. 6, 472 

mathematics, 169; leads to philosophy, 300, 
478 (Xenocrates); in education (Laws), 347; 
in Epinomis, 386 n. 3; of Eudoxus, 448-50; 
mathematical problems differ from physical, 
462 

matter: Aristotle’s conception of, 266 n. 3, 
429, 433; different from corporeality, 268 

measure (see also metrion), 169f., 299, 468; 
as condition of goodness, 234, 237, 277, 318, 
375f., 430 


medicine, empirical m me 
n. 2; medical writers 
Megarians, 36 n. I, 42 n 
141 n. 3, 209 nN. 2 
Megillus, 323f. and elsewhere in ch. V 
memory, 217; in Theaetetus, 83f., 85 


Menaechmus, 449, 462, 491 


Méridier, L., 1,2 vor n. * 23n. 2,28n. 2 
Merlan, P., 391 n. 2, 427 n. I, 447 nn. 2 and 6, 
448 n. 1, 458, 459 n. 1, 460 nn. 2, 3 and 5 

metaphor, Aristotle on, 112 

metrion, metron, 169f., 238 

microcosm, man aS, 215, 246, 309 

Milky Way, as abode of souls, 488f. 

Mill, J. S., 5, 22 n. 3, 336n.1 

mind (see also nous; psyché): transcends 
sensation (Theaetetus), 85; divine Mind as 
creator, (Sophist) 159, (Philebus) 213, 214f., 
236, 237, (Timaeus) ch. IV passim, persuades 
Necessity, 273; human mind part of the 
divine, 201, 238, 359; identical with the 
One, 442 


Minoan civilization, 248f. 

Minos, 323 n. 1, 390, 395 

Minos, 389f. 

Mittelstrass, J., 161, 422 n. 1 

mixed constitution, 331f., 340, 356 

moon: motion of, 296; inhabited, 312, 484, 485 

Moore, G. E., 22 n. 3, 82 n. 1, 108 

morality: effect of physical condition on, 94, 
318; and law, 335f.; and religion, 358, 360-2 
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and 2, 324, 327 2, 331 n. 2, 333 nn. 1 and 
4, 334 Nn. 2, 3371 nN. 2, 338 nn. 4 and §, 340 
nn. 1 and 6, 341, 344 nn. 1 and 2, 345 nn. 
2-5, 346 nn. 2 and 5, 347 Nn. 3, 349 nn. 1 and 
2, 35ON. 1, 354nn. 2 and 4, 369 nn. 1 and 3, 
370 n. 1; on Letters, 399 n. 1, 401 n. 1, 
409 nn. 1 and 3, 411 n. 3 

Mortley, R. J., 129 n. 2, 278 n. 4 

Morton, A. Q., 243, 385 n. I, 402 n. 1 

motion: caused by soul, 142 n. 1; and reality, 
142-7; Form of, 149 n. 3, 1503; pre-cosmic, 
not caused by soul, 271f., 291 n. 2 

Muller, C. W., 383 n. 2 

music, practice of opposed to theory, 229 n. 2; 
in education (Laws), 327f., 346; decline of, 
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myth, Plato’s use of, 179, 250, 411f. 

Nakhnikian, G., 1 n. 2, 74 n. 3,77. n. 4 

names: use of ‘name’, 5 n. 4, 155 n. 3; Status, 
function and correctness of names, ch. I 
passim, 404; as instruments, rof. 


Nelson, E. J., 267 n. 1 

Neoplatonists, 34 

Neugebauer, O., 485 n. 1 

Newell, R. W., 82 n. 1 

Newiger, H.-J., 36 n. 1 

Newton, Isaac, 242, 286 n. 2 

Nicol, A. T., 292 

Nocturnal Council, 330, 338, 353, 368-75, 385 
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Nomophylakes, 333, 353, 356, 369, 370, 374 

nomos, 6; opposed to physis, 88, 360f. 

nous, 406; in Parmenides, 50; in Aristotle, 
equated with sensation, 113, 415; relation 
to psyché, 275 n. 1, 367; in Xenocrates, 
480 
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Novotny, F., 386 n. 3 

number, 212; philosophical and popular, 213 
n. 1, 230; study of replaces dialectic in 
Epinomis, 386; ideal and mathematical, 437 

Speusippus’s conception of, 4sof.; 
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One, the 426f., 429, 439, 472; cause of good, 
431; in Speusippus, 459-62; as God in 
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Ornhiem. 61. 1297 n 916. 2296. 2107. 206. AT? 
Oscanyan, F., 126 n. 1 


Osiris, 456 

ousia, see essence 

Owen, G. E. L., 46, 54n. 2, 102 n. 2, 139 n. 2, 
147 n. 2, 148 n. 2, 149 nN. 2, If1 Nn. 4, 177 


nn. 2-4, 378 n. 3; on date of Cratylus, 1, of 


Philebus, 197 n. 3; on Forms in Politicus, 
178-80; on Timaeus, (date) 243, 266 n. 2, 
298 n. I, 299Nn. I 


pain, 74 n. 2, 317, 326f. 

Panaetius, 241 

Panagiotou, S., 42 n. 2 

Pannekoek, A., 485 n. 1 

paradeigma, meaning of, 173, 174 
Parmenides, 12 n. 3, 75 n. 4, 99, 107, 123, 135, 
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280, 298 

Parmenides, 1, 33-61 (see table of contents, v— 
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Peck, A. L., 46 n. 2, 47 n. 5,149 Nn. 3, 151 n. 2, 
159, 161f. 

peras, 209, 429— 

perception, 74f. 

Perdiccas of Macedon, 400 

Persia, 331f., 456, 490, 491 n. I 

persuasion, 103 

Peterson, S., 42 n. 2 

Pfister, F., 336 n. 2 

Phaedo, 1, 2, 22, 26 n. 1, 28, §9, 64 n. 1, 141, 
159, 170, 207, 246, 252, 267; Forms in, 
37f., 48, 50, 150, 255, 441 n. 2; soul in, 
145, 406; divine mind in, 203; pleasure in, 
233 Nn. 2; reincarnation in, 307 

Phaedrus, 1, 27, 47, §0, 61, 133, 140, 142 n. 1, 
145, 174 N. 2, 308 

phantasia, 155 

Pherecydes, 137 n. 2 
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